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DEPARTMENTS  OF  LAEOR  AND  HEALTH,  EDUCATION, 
AND  WELFARE  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  1964 


Tuesday,  March  26, 1963. 

'Welfaee  Administration 

wiTinsss 

HUDOLPH  T.  DAK^TEDT,  DIRECTOR,  WASHINGTON  BRANCH,  NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  have  before  us  this  morning  Mr.  Eudolph  Danstedt,  director  of 
the  Washington  branch  of  the  National  Association  of  Social  Workers. 

We  are  glad  t©  see  you  back  again,  Mr.  Danstedt. 

General  Statement 

Mr.  Danstedt.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Congressman. 

I have  a full  statement  here. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  shall  put  it  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  follows :) 

Statement  by  Rudolph  T.  Danstedt,  for  the  National  Association  of 

Social  Workers 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I am  Rudolph  T.  Danstedt, 
director  of  the  Washington  branch  office  of  the  National  Association  of  Social 
Workers.  The  association  has  37,000  members  throughout  the  50  States,  who 
are  employed  in  governmental  and  voluntary.  Catholic,  Jewish,  Protestant,  and 
nonsectarian  health  and  welfare  agencies. 

The  fact  that  these  members  are  employed  in  a wide  range  of  health  and  wel- 
fare services,  including  mental  health  programs,  public  health  services,  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  public  welfare,  and  child  welfare  provides  us  as  an  asso- 
ciation with  background  and  knowledge  that  enables  us  to  examine  constructively 
many  facets  of  the  program  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. My  concentration  today,  however,  will  be  largely  in  the  field  of  public 
welfare,  and  specifically  with  respect  to  the  implementation  of  the  Public  Welfare 
Amendments  of  1962. 

PUBLIC  WELFARE  AMENDMENTS  OF  1962 

I would  like  to  remind  the  members  of  this  committee  that  these  Public  Wel- 
fare Amendments  represented  in  part  a response  to  criticism  of  public  welfare, 
particularly  aid  to  dependent  childreen,  now  called  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children,  that  seems  to  recur  at  regular  intervals.  In  1961  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  with  the  aid  of  an  advisory  committee,  on 
which  a large  number  of  our  members  were  represented,  conducted  a thorough- 
going examination  of  issues  in  the  field  of  public  welfare.  What  should  be  done 
about  the  situation  existing  in  many  jurisdictions  where  needy  children  were 
denied  assistance  when  the  primary  cause  of  need  was  the  unemployment  of  the 
father?  What  should  be  done  where  the  ADC  payee  handles  funds  irresponsibly 
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with  possible  neglect  of  the  children  involved?  What  should  be  done  about 
reportedly  too  many  instances  of  the  second  generation  on  assistance? 

The  87th  Congress  reviewed  at  some  length  the  proposals  that  were  put  for- 
ward for  dealing  with  some  of  these  issues  and  others,  and  enacted  the  Public 
Welfare  Amendments  of  1962  (Public  Law  87-543),  whose  key  elements  are  the 
following : 

Fipt,  and  foremost,  the  legislation  recognized  the  absolute  necessity  for 
public  welfare  personnel  qualified  by  education  and  experience  to  deal  with 
the  difficult  problems  of  human  behavior  and  adjustment  represented  by 
many  families  on  assistance. 

Second,  incentives  and  opportunities  were  provided  for  preparation  for 
and  assumption  of  employment  where  this  is  practical  and  possible. 

Third,  arrangements  were  devised  to  provide  for  the  constructive  protec- 
tion of  children  where  mismanagement  of  funds  or  irresponsible  behavior 
of  the  adult  demanded  it. 

THE  LEADERSHIP  ROLE  OF  THE  WELFARE  ADMINISTRATION 

In  January  this  year  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  took 
an  additional  step  to  insure  the  effectiveness  of  the  proposals  that  Congress  had 
enacted  into  the  law  by  creating  a Welfare  Administration  and  providing  for 
a Commissioner  of  Welfare  wffiose  time  and  thought  would  be  uniquely  and 
especially  directed  toward  the  improvement  of  and  coordination  of  programs 
in  the  public  welfare  field  affecting  families  and  children.  This  arrangement 
was  strengthened  markedly  by  the  appointment  of  a career  public  welfare 
administrator,  Dr.  EUen  Winston,  formerly  commissioner  of  public  welfare  for 
North  Carolina. 

MAKING  THE  AMENDMENTS  EFFECTIVE  THROUGH  APPROPRIATIONS 

We  want  to  direct  ourselves  to  the  particulars  of  three  programs  that  require 
sufficient  appropriations  if  these  public  welfare  amendments  are  to  get  off  the 
ground. 

Training  of  puMic  welfare  personnel 

In  the  area  of  the  preparation  of  qualified  personnel  in  the  welfare  field,  the 
amendments  made  two  important  provisions.  First,  they  provide  that  75  percent 
of  the  cost  of  rehabilitative,  preventive,  and  protective  services  rendered  to 
recipients  of  public  assistance,  including  the  cost  for  the  training  of  personnel 
for  such  services,  shall  be  financed  by  the  Federal  Government.  These  75- 
percent  matching  funds  can  be  claimed  by  the  States  just  as  soon  as  a program 
has  been  developed  that  renders  certain  services  as  specified  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Then,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  development 
of  trained  individuals  in  key  supervisory  positions,  the  amendments  established 
a program  of  direct  training  of  grants  or  contracts  with  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agencies  or  institutions  at  an  authorized  level  of  $2  million.  This  is 
along  the  lines  of  the  familiar  100  percent  federally  financed  training  program 
so  long  in  effect  in  the  health  field.  For  fiscal  1964,  $2  million  is  requested  for 
this  sort  of  training  of  special  leadership  staff. 

It  is  our  judgment,  based  in  part  upon  a study  made  by  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  chapter  of  our  association,  that  one  of  the  factors  in  the  reporting 
of  finding  of  high  ineligibility  among  ADC  families  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  the  high  turnover  of  staff,  and  the  lack  of  any  program  of  training.  Paren- 
thetically, we  would  also  like  to  note  that  another  very  important  factor  is  the 
lack  of  any  program  for  assistance  to  the  needy  children  of  unemployed  parents. 

It  seems  to  us  fairly  obvious  that  the  effective  administration  of  any  program, 
whether  fire,  police,  health,  or  public  welfare,  is  heavily  dependent  upon  a career 
emphasis  which  recruits  and  holds  intelligent  and  concerned  personnel  and  then 
provides  for  their  development  and  increased  efficiency  by  a system  of  both 
intramural  as  well  as  extramural  training. 

Day  care 

Another  significant  public  welfare  amendment  is  the  authorization  for  funds 
for  the  establishment  of  a day  care  program  as  means  of  assisting  mothers  of 
dependent  children,  who  desire  it,  to  seek  employment  under  the  assurances  and 
safeguards,  however,  that  adequate  provisions  will  be  made  for  the  care  of  the 
child  while  the  mother  is  absent  from  home.  For  this  purpose  the  Department  is 
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requesting  $8  million  for  fiscal  year  1964  whicli  we  strongly  endorse.  The  supple- 
mental request  now  being  considered  proi>oses  $3  million  for  the  remainder  of  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

Social  iceJfare  research 

Finally,  we  support  the  1964  fiscal  year  request  of  $2  miUion  for  cooperative  re- 
search in  welfare  and  social  security,  and  $4  million  for  research,  training,  and 
demonstration  projects  in  child  welfare.  We  have  been  impressed  by  the  number 
and  quality  of  requests  that  have  been  made  for  projects  under  the  cooi)erative 
research  authorization  and  believe  that  we  are  in  the  process  of  obtaining  signifi- 
cant findings  about  si)ecial  factors  that  contribute  to  dependency  and  their 
implications  to  securing  more  effective  programs  in  public  welfare. 

Similarly,  there  has  been  an  encouraging  response  to  the  program  for  research 
and  demonstration  projects  in  child  welfare.  Investigation  in  process  or  pro- 
IK>sed  with  resi>ect  to  the  effectiveness  of  various  forms  of  foster  care,  and  the 
preventive  potential  of  homemaker  and  day  care  services  hold  significant  i>os- 
sibilities. 

coxcLTmrvG  obsebvatioxs 

Annually  something  over  $4  billion  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  tax  funds  are 
distributed  to  several  million  recipients  of  public  assistance  by  about  40,000  em- 
ployees of  our  State  and  local  public  welfare  agencies.  Each  of  these  staff  mem- 
bers is  a trustee  in  a sense  for  an  average  of  about  $100,000.  This  can  be  largely 
a handout,  or  an  investment  in  human  dignity,  hope,  and  progress.  The  key  to  a 
constructive  approach  rest  uniquely  in  the  hands  of  our  public  welfare  i>ersonnel 
whose  morale  and  sense  of  personal  worth  are  key  determinants  in  their  capacity 
to  be  helpful  to  others.  The  measure  of  our  valuation  of  these  staff  personnel's 
worth  lies  in  our  willingness  to  help  them  ac-quire  needed  skills  in  counseling  and 
service  and  to  receive  a financial  reward  adequate  to  the  obligations  assumed. 

[Mr.  Daxstedt.  Thank:  you  very  much. 

As  YOU  know,  we  are  mterested  in  a lot  of  the  programs  in  HETT, 
but  there  are  only  about  three  of  them  I am  going  to  talk  to  Yery  briefly. 

One  is  training,  and  you  ha  Ye  heard  tliis  before ; another  is  day  care ; 
and  the  last  one  is  funds  for  research. 

About  all  I want  to  bring  out  on  this  is  just  to  remind  ourselres  again 
that  last  year  the  Congress  passed  a rather  unusual  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. Public  TTelf are  Amendments  of  1962. 

You  remember,  eYery  now  and  then,  in  the  public  welfare  field,  I 
think  about  eYery  3 or  4 years,  there  is  a big  public  fuss  about  ADC. 
And  you  know  all  the  troubles  tied  in  with  that. 

In  1961,  the  Secretary  decided  to  make  a study  of  that  whole  situa- 
tion. As  a result  of  that,  they  came  out  with  the  Public  TTelf  are 
Amendments  of  1962.  TTe  are  supposed  to  do  something  about  the 
ADC  of  working  mothers  and  problems  tied  in  with  that ; and  a num- 
ber of  other  operations. 

As  one  looks  at  this  public  welfare  legislation  of  1962,  you  come  to 
a quick  conclusion  that  there  are  three  points  of  important  empha- 
sis. First,  it  stressed  the  importance  of  qualified  and  trained  pei^on- 
nel.  This  is  f omid  to  be  the  key  to  the  situation. 

You  can  haYe  all  the  issues  and  problems  you  want,  but  if  you  do  not 
haYe  people  to  help  some  of  these  people  on  assistance  with  their 
problems,  you  do  not  make  much  progi'ess. 

The  other  one  you  stress  is  to  make  it  possible  for  these  mothers  of 
dependent  children  to  be  able  to  work,  and  make  it  possible  for  day 
care  for  their  children  while  they  are  employed.  And  they  underline 
the  importance  of  research. 

I just  want  again  to  address  myself,  as  a number  of  us  haYe  in 
the  past,  to  the  importance  of  training,  pointing  out  these  Public  T\Y1- 
fare  Amendments  of  1962  did  two  tilings  in  training,  you  recall : One, 
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they  made  a 75  percent  matching  for  training  possible  on  an  open-end 
basis.  If  the  State  comes  up  to  certain  standards  of  service  they  give 
to  the  people  in  public  assistance,  they  can  claim  75  percent  matching 
Federal  funds. 

Then  they  did  a very  important  thing — I do  not  think  this  has  been 
stressed  enough — they  made  it  possible  for  100-percent  grants  to  be 
made  directly  to  institutions  of  higher  education  for  the  purpose  of 
training  leadership  personnel. 

I think  sometimes  there  is  some  confusion  between  these  two  aspects. 
Take  the  public  welfare  department  that  hasn’t  done  much  in  the 
area  of  training.  I think  we  have  a good  example  right  here  in  the 
District,  where  I do  not  think  they  have  trained  anybody  on  their 
staff  for,  I don’t  know  how  long. 

Wliat  is  needed  for  the  first  2 or  3 years  is  some  intensive  kind 
of  application,  whereby  some  of  the  most  promising  people  in  the 
program  are  selected  and  given  good,  solid  training,  so  they  can  go 
back  as  leadership  persomiel  and  provide  some  sort  of  inservice  train- 

So  the  $2  million  the  Department  is  asking,  we  will  say,  for  1964 
is  important.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I think  key,  in  terms  of  if  the 
Public  Welfare  Amendments  of  1962  are  even  going  to  get  off  the 
ground  in  terms  of  really  trying  to  deal  with  these  issues  that  were 
fussed  over  back  in  1960  and  1961,  and  have  come  up  here  in  the 
District  also.  I know  our  chapter  here  in  Washington  made  a little 
study  of  the  District  welfare  operation.  I think  we  have  come  to  a 
conclusion  that  one  of  the  reasons  they  were  having  all  the  problems 
here  is  because  of  the  fact  they  had  very  few  really  qualified  persons 
to  handle  that  job. 

In  other  words,  you  have  people  on  the  staff  here  administering 
something  like  $200,000  a year,  and  they  come  and  go.  There  is  a 
high  turnover.  I think  they  turn  over  every  2 or  3 years.  There  is 
no  career  plan  of  any  sort.  There  is  no  incentive  to  make  them  feel 
as  if  they  were  important  and  necessary  in  this  important  job. 

So  I just  want  to  underline  again  the  importance  of  this  $2  million 
that  is  being  asked  for,  which  is  along  the  pattern,  as  you  well  know, 
of  the  grants  that  are  being  made  in  the  field  of  health  for  training 
of  personnel. 

On  day  care,  I think  the  situation  is  again  one,  we  will  say,  in  which 
the  effort  is  to  provide  some  day  care  money.  So  if  a mother  on  ADC 
wants  to  go  to  work  some  plan  can  be  made  for  her  to  go  to  work,  and 
she  can  be  sure  of  some  provision  being  made  for  her  children. 

Finally,  in  the  area  of  research,  you  know  there  are  two  research 
programs:  One  is  cooperative  health  in  welfare  and  social  security, 
something  like  $2  million  is  being  asked  for  fiscal  year  1964. 

This  program  is  administered  by  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion— I don’t  know  whether  anyone  knows  whether  it  is  going  to  stay 
there  or  be  transferred  to  the  W elf  are  Administration. 

Then,  $4  million  is  being  asked  by  the  Children’s  Bureau  for  demon- 
stration pro j ects  in  child  welfare. 

Again,  as  has  been  stressed  in  the  past,  when  we  are  spending  the 
kind  of  money  that  is  now  being  spent,  something  like  $4  million 
by  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  State  and  local  governments, 
it  makes  a great  deal  of  sense  to  move  ahead  on  some  kind  of  research 
projects. 
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Finally,  I just  want  to  point  out  again  that  they  have  got  something 
like  40,000  persons  who  are  employed  by  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments in  administering  these  public  welfare  grants. 

To  me,  and  I am  sure  the  money  tied  in  with  this  is  important,  I 
think  these  persons  should  be  given  a sense  of  dignity  and  a sense  of 
personal  worth. 

There  are  two  ways  to  do  that,  as  I see  it.  One  is  to  pay  them  ade- 
quate salaries,  which  is  a problem ; they  are  not  paid,  in  many  locali- 
ties, adequate  salaries. 

The  second  is  to  make  them  feel  they  are  a part  of  a career  system 
and  are  needed,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  trained  and  prepared  to  do 
the  job  of  counseling  that  is  involved  in  their  responsibilities. 

I know  you  are  busy,  and  you  have  a week  and  a half  of  witnesses. 
This  concludes  the  comments  I want  to  make. 

Mr.  F OGARTT.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Denton? 

Mr.  Dextox.  I just  would  like  to  ask  you  one  question. 

Mr.  Daxstedt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dextox.  You  spoke  about  the  new  law.  They  provide  that 
under  certain  circumstances,  the  States  receive  75  percent  from  the 
Government  for  administrative  expenses ; and  in  certain  circumstances 
50  percent. 

Mr.  Daxstedt.  Eight. 

Mr.  Dextox.  The  act  is  very  general.  It  is  under  such  circumstances 
as  the  Secretary  of  HEW  prescribes. 

Mr.  Daxstedt.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Dextox.  Could  you  tell  me  what  he  has  prescribed  ? 

Mr.  Daxstedt.  I havenT  seen  the  regulations  in  black  and  white, 
myself.  I have  understood  that  they  are  directed  toward  reducing  the 
caseloads. 

In  other  words,  instead  of  having  them  running,  as  they  often  do, 
200  cases  per  worker,  they  want  to  reduce  them,  on  a gradual  scale. 

They  are  also  directed  toward  providing  in  every  State  someone  in 
charge  of  training  who  is  responsible  for  seeing  staffs  encouraged  to  go 
and  get  some  graduate  education  for  themselves. 

Also,  I think  there  is  a requirement  that  at  the  end  of  a certain  period 
of  time,  a certain  percentage  of  the  staff  has  to  be  qualified  by  educa- 
tion for  carrying  on  the  job  that  is  being  done  by  public  welfare. 

I do  not  know  whether  all  these  regulations  have  been  issued  or  not. 
I would  be  glad,  ^Ir.  Congressman,  to  see  if  I could  get  ahold  of  the 
regulations  for  you. 

Mr.  Dextox.  I cannot  get  one  from  HEW,  and  the  Printing  Office 
said  they  would  get  me  one,  that  it  would  be  out  today.  I have  not 
received  it  yet.  Maybe  it  will  come  in  today. 

I would  like  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Daxstedt.  I have  not  seen  them  in  black  and  white : but  if  you 
want  me  to,  I would  be  willing  to  try  to  get  a set  for  you,  although  I 
should  think  it  would  be  a lot  easier  for  you  to  get  it  than  for  me. 

Mr.  Dextox.  That  is  what  I thought.  I will  try  to  get  them. 

^Ir.  Fcg.vrty.  Mr.  Laird? 

Mr.  Laird.  I have  no  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you. 

^Ir.  Daxstedt.  Thank  vou  verv  much. 
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Training  Welfare  Workers 


Mr.  Fogarty.  I believe  tliis  would  be  a good  place  to  put  in  the 
record  a telegram  and  two  letters  we  have  received  supporting  the 
request  for  funds  for  direct  Federal  training  grants  for  training  wel- 
fare workers. 

(The  comm  unications  follow :) 

New  Yoek,  N.Y.,  March  27, 1963. 

Hon.  John  E.  Fogarty, 

Chairman,  House  Sul)Committee  on  Appropriations,  for  Lahor-HEW,  House  of 
Representatives,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Urge  committee  approval  of  $2  million  appropriation  in  the  1963-64  budget 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  finance  direct  Federal 
training  grants  to  schools  of  social  work  and  scholarships  under  the  Bureau  of 
Family  Services.  Availability  of  skilled  trained  personnel  to  administer  welfare 
programs  is  indispensable  requirement  for  success  of  entire  public  welfare 
effort  to  restore  individuals  to  self-support  through  rehabilitative  services. 
Relatively  modest  investment  can  produce  tremendous  ultimate  human  and  dol- 
lar savings  and  results. 

Louis  Stern, 

President,  Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare  Funds. 


University  of  Missouri, 

School  of  Social  Work, 
Columbia,  March  18,  1963. 

Congressman  John  E.  Fogarty, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Mr.  Fogarty  : This  year  President  Kennedy’s  budget  includes  a request 
for  $2  million  in  the  1963-64  budget  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  finance  the  program  of  direct  Federal  training  grants  to  schools  of 
social  work  and  scholarships  under  the  Bureau  of  Family  Services. 

The  University  of  Missouri  School  of  Social  Work  is  vitally  concerned  that 
this  appropriation  be  retained.  We  see  it  as  a major  way  for  implementing  the 
1962  public  welfare  amendments  that  call  for  increased  training  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a nationwide  public  assistance  program  that  emphasizes  services  for  social 
and  economic  rehabilitation.  As  a State  university,  we  have  an  obligation  to 
assist  in  this  absolutely  necessary  endeavor,  and  we  feel  strongly  that  this  can 
be  best  accomplished  in  direct  partnership  with  our  own  State  welfare  depart- 
ment and  the  Federal  agency.  Toward  this  end,  here  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, we  are  in  the  process  of  developing  an  experimental  program  that  would 
be  greatly  facilitated  by  such  cooperation. 

We  hope  that  you  will  lend  your  support  to  this  important  appropriation  which 
can  be  of  such  benefit  to  our  State  and  Nation. 

Sincerely, 


Arthur  W.  Nebel, 
Director,  School  of  Social  Work. 


Family  Service  Association  of  America, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  March  22, 1963. 

Hon.  John  B.  Fogarty, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for  Labor-HEW,  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Fogarty:  The  board  of  Family  Service  Association  of  America 
strongly  supports  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  the  direct  Federal  training  of 
personnel  for  the  public  welfare  services.  This  program  which  includes  direct 
training,  as  well  as  grants  to  schools  of  social  work,  was  authorized  by  the  Public 
Welfare  Amendments  of  1962,  Public  Law  87-543,  which  we  supported.  We, 
therefore,  urge  your  committee’s  approval  of  the  request  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  $2  million  to  be  used  for  such  training 
purposes. 


When  our  association  presented  testimony  last  year  on  the  Public  Welfare 
Amendments  of  1962,  we  stressed  the  need  for  a Federal  training  program  to  pro- 
vide adequate  personnel  for  the  public  welfare  services.  At  that  time,  we  said : 
“The  board  of  the  Family  Service  Association  of  America  wishes  to  stress  to 
you  the  extreme  priority  importance  of  sufficient  trained  social  work  staff  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  mandates  of  this  proposal  (Public  Welfare  Amendments  of  1962) . 
Family  Service  Association  of  America  member  agencies  employ  only  caseworkers 
who  have  at  least  completed  a graduate  course  of  social  work  education  at  an 
accredited  school.  The  solution  of  family  problems  require  skill  and  profes- 
sional knowledge,  and  we  believe  that  these  tasks  can  only  be  done  successfully 
by  persons  who  are  specially  trained.  Many  public  welfare  clients  have  even 
more  complicated  problems  which  cannot  be  solved  by  money  alone,  nor  by  the 
ministrations  of  untrained  personnel  no  matter  how  well  meaning  they  may  be. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  already  an  acute  shortage  of  trained  social  workers  for 
both  the  voluntary  and  the  public  welfare  services.  Our  member  agencies  have 
a chronic  10-percent  staff  shortage  of  trained  caseworkers  and  the  shortage  in 
the  public  welfare  services  is  even  more  desperate.  Our  board  was  shocked  to 
learn  that  there  is  only  1 trained  graduate  social  worker  in  the  public  welfare 
services  throughout  this  country  for  every  23,000  recipients  of  public  assistance. 
We  therefore  believe  that  the  utmost  priority  attention  must  be  given  to  pro- 
grams which  will  increase  the  number  of  trained  social  workers  in  the  profes- 
sional manpower  of  this  country.  The  immediate  investment  now  in  the  financ- 
ing of  training  programs  will  pay  off  100-fold  in  the  future.  Since  it  takes  time 
to  train  social  workers  this  is  a program  which  should  have  been  launched  years 
ago,  but  we  can  hope  at  least  to  start  immediately. 

“We,  therefore,  request  that  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  * * * authorize 
Federal  funds  for  a program  to  be  directed  under  Federal  auspices  for  fellowship 
and  scholarship  aid  and  for  grants  to  schools  of  social  work  to  enlarge  their 
facilities  for  training.  The  personnel  shortage  is  a problem  nationwide  in  scope 
and  deserves  a national  remedy.  Just  as  there  are  Federal  training  programs  for 
personnel  in  the  fields  of  mental  health,  vocational  rehabilitation,  etc.,  there 
should  be  such  aid  to  enlarge  the  number  of  social  workers  available  for  the 
public  assistance  program.  This  is  particularly  vital  since  public  assistance  is 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  a major  share  of  the  HEW  budget.  Nat- 
urally, we  also  support  the  provision  which  encourages  States  to  train  persons 
already  employed  in  their  welfare  departments,  but  we  believe  that  the  need  is 
so  urgent  that  it  requires  national  action  to  recruit  persons  throughout  the 
Nation  to  train  for  this  important  service.  Once  this  program  is  authorized,  we 
will  continue  to  urge  the  appropriations  of  proper  funds  to  implement  the 
authority  which  we  hope  will  be  granted  by  Congress.” 

We  continue  to  believe  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  needs  if  we  are  to 
accomplish  the  ultimate  economy  through  the  provision  of  rehabilitative  public 
welfare  services. 

W e look  forward  to  favorable  action  by  your  committee  and  by  the  Congress. 

Respectfully  yours. 


James  L.  Tubeextixe,  President. 


XuRSiNG  Research 

WITNESS 

DR.  BERNARD  G.  GREENBERG,  PROFESSOR,  SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC 
HEALTH,  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Dr.  Greenberg,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  you  now. 

Dr.  Greenberg  is  professor  of  the  School  of  Public  Health,  Uni- 
versity of  Xorth  Carolina. 

Dr.  Greenberg.  Congressman  Fogarty,  I wrote  out  my  testimony. 
I have  copies  here,  and  since  there  are  some  figures  involved,  it  may 
help  if  you  use  them  to  follow  the  points  I wanted  to  make.  I will 
read  these  comments,  if  I may,  sir. 

I welcome  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  this  committee  about  the 
need  for  additional  funds  in  nursing  research. 
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The  shortage  of  nurses  and  the  need  for  improvement  of  nursing 
practice  are  two  problems  about  which,  I am  sure,  this  committee  has 
ample  knowledge  and  has  had  adequate  previous  testimony.  I feel 
that  a partial  solution  to  both  these  problems  lies  in  the  area  of  re- 
search. By  conducting  this  research  in  patient  care  practices,  not  only 
will  the  quality  of  nursing  practice  benefit  but  the  efficiency  of  a single 
nurse  might  be  so  increased  that  she  could  extend  her  services  beyond 
present  quotas.  Moreover,  by  establishing  research  as  an  acceptable 
specialty  in  nursing,  we  hope  to  attract  more  and  better  qualified 
young  women  into  nursing  as  well  as  to  retain  them  in  later  years. 

By  profession,  I am  a biostatistician  and  not  a nurse.  My  personal 
interest  in  nursing  research  stems  from  the  teaching  of  nurses  and 
trying,  during  the  last  10  years  or  so,  to  increase  and  improve  research 
in  nursing.  At  the  present  time,  I am  chairman  of  the  Nursing 
^Research  Study  Section  in  the  Division  of  Research  Grants,  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  In  this  capacity,  I have  had  opportunity  to 
review  research  grant  applications  in  nursing  research  as  well  as 
applications  for  funds  to  develop  the  research  competence  of  faculties 
in  schools  of  nursing. 

In  studying  ways  of  increasing  and  improving  research  in  nursing, 
there  would  appear  to  be  both  a long  range  as  well  as  an  immediate 
method  of  proceeding.  I should  like  to  mention  the  long-range  pro- 
gram first  because  the  eventual  solution  will  involve  what  plans  are 
made  for  the  future  so  as  to  avoid  continuance  of  the  present  dilemma. 

To  cope  with  the  future  need  for  more  nurses  who  will  be  available 
for  research  and  competent  in  the  basic  biological,  physical,  and 
social  sciences,  the  nurse  scientist  graduate  training  grant  was  de- 
veloped. This  was  a well-conceived  program  but  will  fail  to  meet 
long-range  needs  unless  more  funds  are  made  available,  and  as  early 
as  fiscal  1964. 

This,  essentially,  was  the  primary  reason  I asked  permission  to  give 
testimony.  This  was  the  one  program  which,  I will  say,  I felt  was 
most  deficient  in  terms  of  money  being  appropriated  or  requested  for 
it. 

According  to  information  made  available  to  me  by  the  Division  of 
Nursing,  Public  Health  Service,  the  situation  is  as  follows : 


Fiscal  year 

2 grants 
already 
approved 

3 grants 
pending 
financing 
as  of  1963 

Total 
needed 
if  no  new 
grants 
accepted 

Estimated 

budget 

1062 

$95, 000 
106, 000 
168, 000 
205,  900 
205,  900 
205,  900 

$95, 000 
298, 339 
493, 289 
506,  426 
514, 335 
542,  700 

1963  _ 

$192, 339 
325, 289 
300,  526 
308,  435 
336,  800 

1964 

$493, 289 
716, 426 
904, 335 
1, 112, 700 

1965 

1966 

1967 

You  will  note  in  the  first  column  that  there  have  been  two  insti- 
tutions already  funded,  and  three  were  pending  as  of  this  year,  in  the 
amounts  as  shown  in  the  second  column. 

According  to  the  needs  in  fiscal  1964,  those  five  institutions  will 
require  $493,289,  and  this,  as  you  can  see  in  the  last  column,  is  the 
exact  amount  which  the  Division  of  Nursing  is  asking  for  fiscal  1964. 
This  is  why  I am  somewhat  concerned. 
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I should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  funds  to  be 
available  in  fiscal  year  1964  allow  for  not  a single  new  grant.  I feel 
that  this  is  a serious  mistake.  Expansion  will  be  requested  for  fiscal 
1965  and  beyond,  as  shown.  One  of  the  unfortunate  results  of  no 
possible  expansion  in  1964  is  that  the  Division  of  Nursing  has  been 
unable  to  publicize  the  availability  of  this  nurse  scientist  graduate 
training  grant. 

The  Division  recognizes  that  there  will  be  no  funds  to  support  ap- 
plications until  fiscal  1965  and  is  reluctant  to  create  a demand  which 
camiot  be  met.  This,  in  turn,  means  that  some  schools  of  nursing  with 
growth  potential  do  not  even  know  about  the  existence  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  hence  do  not  have  the  added  incentive  it  provides  for 
strengthening  emphasis  on  nurse  scientist  training. 

Coming  to  the  more  immediate  needs  in  nursing  research,  I have 
examined  the  funds  earmarked  for  this  program.  The  program  started 
in  1955  or  fiscal  1956  with  a modest  $500,000,  and  the  level  of  sup- 
port has  increased  to  $1.8  million  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  projects  which  were  awarded  in  previous  years  and  which 
have  current  as  well  as  future  commitments  detract  from  the  amounts 
that  will  be  available  for  new  research  in  fiscal  1964.  Also,  the  new 
increase  in  allowable  overhead  will  further  shrink  the  amount  avail- 
able for  research  expenditures.  There  ought  to  be  a larger  increase 
provided  for  fiscal  1964  and,  in  fact,  there  should  have  been  one  in 

One  might  ask  whether  increased  research  funds  would  have  been 
utilized  in  1963  had  they  been  available.  I have  been  told  that  15 
approved  grants  were  delayed  in  funding  from  6 months  to  1 year 
because  of  insufficient  funds.  In  fact,  two  of  them  will  not  be  made. 
My  opinion  is  that  $21^4  niillion  for  research  grants  should  be  the  very 
minimum  for  fiscal  1964  and  perhaps  $2.5  million  would  be  more 
likely  to  meet  the  needs. 

Associated  closely  with  research  grants  is  the  amount  of  money  avail- 
able for  individually  awarded  research  fellowships.  Only  approx- 
imately the  same  number  of  fellows  can  be  supported  in  1964  as  in 
1963  unless  more  funds  are  provided. 

Because  of  the  carryover,  the  funds  should  be  increased  to  provide 
for  at  least  50  new  full-time  fellows,  rather  than  the  projected  13. 
I think  it  is  a sad  commentary  that  the  funds  available  allow  only 
13  new  full-time  fellows  to  be  taken  on  in  1964. 

Finally,  both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  research  proposals  avail- 
able for  consideration  are  limited  by  the  extent  to  which  the  research 
grants  branch  in  the  division  of  nursing  has  the  necessary  staff  to 
provide  for  the  needed  consultation  and  requests  for  help. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  only  two  nurses  available  for  this 
service  for  the  entire  Nation.  My  recommendation  would  be  that 
funds  be  made  available  to  increase  this  number  to  six,  the  additional 
persons  being  a nurse,  a sociologist,  a psychologist,  and  a statistician. 

Many  of  the  problems,  I might  say,  involve  more  than  simply 
nursing  problems  in  research.  They  involve  psychological  problems, 
sociological  problems,  and  statistical  problems.  I think  it  would  be 
extremely  desirable  for  this  staff  to  have  the  services  of  such  a group 
that  could  help  them  in  doing  the  consulting  work. 

I should  like  to  point  out  that  the  f oregoing  suggestions  have  been 
made  by  me  with  full  realization  that  budgetary  increases  should  be 
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kept  in  line  with  income.  On  the  other  hand,  I feel  that  this  Nation 
must  provide  properly  for  its  medical  care,  and  the  need  for  nurses 
is  going  to  become  more  acute  before  getting  better.  I sincerely 
believe  these  recommended  increases  will  help  to  hasten  the  day  when 
supply  and  quality  will  come  closer  to  matching  the  demand. 

I want  to  thank  you  for  this  privilege  and  I shall  be  happy  to  try 
to  answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Greenberg. 

In  your  opinion,  what  would  happen  if  we  do  not  provide  these 
increases  that  you  have  suggested  ? 

Dr.  Greenberg.  I think  that  the  long-range  program  will  be  de- 
layed, to  the  point  that  nursing  research  will  not  be  able  to  make  the 
achievements  and  contributions  that  it  would  likely  make  starting  in 
1968  or  1970. 

In  other  words,  I think  we  are  investing  here  in  the  future. 

The  research  we  should  expect  from  nurses  5 to  10  years  from  now 
vrill  not  be  forthcoming.  Thus,  if  funds  are  not  increased,  there  will 
not  be  any  immediate  emergency  suffered,  obviously.  The  difficulty 
will  be  that  we  shall  be  stealing  from  the  future,  so  to  speak,  in 
delaying  whaf  contributions  nurses  might  make  5 to  10  years  from 
now. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  effect  will  that  have  on  the  health  of  the 
Nation  ? 

Dr.  Greenberg.  The  health  of  the  Nation,  I think,  from  the  stand- 
point of  nursing  care,  will  continue  in  the  present  dilemma  in  which 
we  have  a shortage  of  nurses,  and  nurses  with  a limited  contribution 
to  make. 

I think  that  research  in  nursing  will  contribute  to  the  ability  of  the 
nurse  to  meet  a greater  demand,  both  in  terms  of  her  quality  as  well 
as  the  amount  of  services  she  can  render. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  Mr.  Denton  ? 

Mr.  Denton.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Laird  ? 

Mr.  Laird.  No  questions. 

Grants  for  Library  Services 

WITNESS 

GERMAINE  KRETTEK,  ASSOCIATE  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  AMERI^^ 

CAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  have  now  Miss  Krettek,  associate  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  American  Library  Association. 

We  are  glad  to  have  you  here  again. 

Miss  Krettek.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  FoGx\rty.  Go  ahead. 

Miss  Kretteck.  I am  very  pleased  to  be  here. 

My  name  is  Germaine  Krettek.  I am  director  of  the  Washington 
office  of  the  American  Library  Association,  which  is  a voluntary  mem- 
bership association,  consisting  of  approximately  25,000  members. 
These  are  librarians,  members  of  library  boards,  and  citizens  who  are 
interested  in  the  development  of  libraries. 
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Would  you  rather  have  the  full  statement  in  the  record,  or  would 
you  like  to  have  me  read  it  ? 

Mr.  F OGARTT.  You  do  whatever  you  want  to  do. 

Miss  Kretixk.  I thought  if  your  time  was  short,  I w’ould  be  glad 
to  just  give  you  a brief  summar}-  of  the  data.  I think  I prefer  to 
read  it,  if  it  is  all  right  with  you. 

The  American  Library  Association  is  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  this  committee  in  order  to  support  the  $7.5  million 
amiual  grant  which  the  President’s  budget  recommends  for  the  Li- 
brary Services  Act  in  fiscal  year  1964. 

At  the  outset  of  this  testimony,  the  association  would  like  to  express 
its  sincere  appreciation  to  this  committee  for  its  action  in  the  past 
regarding  the  $7.5  million  appropriation.  The  association  also  recog- 
nizes the  role  of  this  committee  in  the  favorable  consideration  of  ad- 
ditional staff  for  the  Library  Services  Branch  which  administers 
the  act  and  also  renders  consultative  services  to  all  types  of  libraries : 
school,  college,  university,  research,  and  public.  This  coordinated 
approach  adds  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  Branch. 

Furthermore,  we  are  gratified  that  the  suggestion  made  before  this 
committee  and  noted  in  your  report  of  last  year.  House  Eeport  No. 
1488,  that  the  benefits  of  the  Library  Services  Act  be  extended  to 
places  with  population  of  more  than  10,000  is  now  included  in  pend- 
ing legislation. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  American  LibraiA^  Association,  the  Library 
Seiwices  Act  of  1956  has  accomplished,  with  a limited  amoimt  of 
money,  excellent  results  in  stimulating  the  States  and  localities  to 
make  substantial  gains  hi  building  up  public  library  sendee  in  places 
with  populations  of  10,000  and  under. 

In  connection  with  this  development  of  libraries,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  although  public  libraries  have  been  recognized  more 
and  more  as  essential  educational  agencies,  their  financial  needs  are 
overlooked  constantly  in  the  competition  for  public  funds. 

To  cite  all  the  benefits  derived  under  the  act  from  1956  to  1962 
would  take  too  much  time,  but  to  bring  the  record  up  to  date  these 
specific  accomplishments  should  be  noted: 

New  or  improved  public  library  service  is  now  available  to  38 
million  rural  people. 

Some  130  rural  coimties  formerly  without  any  public  libraries  are 
now  receivmg  library  service. 

State  appropriations  for  rural  public  library  sendees  increased  by 
92  percent  and  local  appropriations  increased  by  74  percent  between 
1956  and  1962. 

More  than  10  million  books  and  other  informational  materials  have 
been  added  to  the  resources  of  rural  communities  and  approximately 
350  bookmobiles  have  been  placed  in  operation. 

Strengthening  of  the  resources  and  services  of  the  State  library  ex- 
tension agencies  have  been  a major  gain.  Over  130  field  consultants 
have  been  added  in  the  States  to  cariw  out  programs  under  the  State 
plans. 

A slight  start  has  been  made  toward  reducing  the  problems  brought 
about  by  the  nationwide  shortage  of  trained  librarians  for  rural  areas, 
scholarship  projects  are  now  part  of  21  State  plans,  and  some  30o 
scholarships  have  been  made  available  since  1957. 
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Those  of  you  who  are  here  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  Il- 
linois, Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  are  four  of  the  States  par- 
ticipating in  the  scholarship  programs. 

Mr.  Denton.  What  States  ? 

Miss  Krettek.  There  are  21  States  with  scholarship  plans,  and  in- 
cluded among  those  States  are : Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Wis- 
consin. 

I am  sorry,  Mr.  Fogarty,  Rhode  Island  is  not  one  of  those  that  has 
a scholarship  program. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  Why  are  they  not  ? 

Miss  Krettek.  It  is  up  to  the  State  agency  to  determine  how  they 
want  to  make  use  of  the  funds.  Of  course,  this  has  been  one  of  the 
strengths  of  the  Library  Services  Act,  that  in  accordance ‘with  the 
needs  of  the  individual  States,  each  State  has  made  its  own  plan. 

I would  expect,  although  there  is  a great  need  for  librarian  training 
in  Rhode  Island,  that  there  have  been  such  needs  for  funds  for  extend- 
ing their  book  resources,  in  terms  of  Rhode  Island’s  particular  needs, 
that  this  is  where  they  have  put  their  emphasis  to  date. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I know  they  have  been  awaiting  a report,  so-called 
Humphrey  report,  Mr.  Humphrey  from  Springfield,  Massw 

Miss  Krettek.  Brown  University  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  was  just  issued. 

Miss  Krettek.  Yesterday,  I believe. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Or  the  day  before. 

Miss  Krettek.  Everybody  is  looking  forward  to  that  with  a great 
deal  of  interest  because,  from  all  I have  been  able  to  gather,  it  has  been 
a very  comprehensive  study. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  He  has  made  a very  exhaustive  study  of  all  the  needs. 

I think  it  is  a real  good  survey  that  has  been  made. 

Miss  Krettek.  This  has  been  one  of  the  other  very  good  things  that 
has  happened  under  the  Library  Services  Act,  with  funds  available. 

The  States  have  been  able,  for  the  first  time  in  many  eases,  to  take 
a really  good  look  at  what  is  happening  in  their  States,  what  the  actual 
needs  are,  and  where  they  can  best  use  funds  in  order  to  strengthen 
library  services  that  will  benefit  the  State  as  a whole. 

In  Wisconsin,  for  instance,  they  are  doing  a survey  at  the  moment 
of  their  reference  and  research  needs.  They  are  very  anxious  that  all 
of  their  reference  and  research  resources  be  made  available  for  all  of 
the  people  in  the  State,  and  in  order  to  do^  so  must  find  out  precisely 
what  there  is  and  what  can  be  done.  This  is  what  they  are  doing  cur- 
rently in  their  State  plan. 

In  Indiana,  since  they  have  come  into  the  Library  Services  Act, 
they  are  doing,  I think,  what  is  a very  wise  thing  for  Indiana;  they 
are  contracting  with  the  large  libraries — ^there  are  some  good  large 
libraries  in  Indiana — in  order  to  bring  expanded  service  to  those  rural 
areas  that  are  less  able  to 

Mr.  Denton.  It  sounds  like  Indiana  is  taking  a lead  in  this  respect. 
I remember  there  were  some  people  who  were  afraid,  if  we  had  this 
library  service,  it  would  brainwash  people  in  Indiana.  We  have  had 
it  for  2 or  3 years,  and  we  have  no  evidence  of  people  getting  brain- 
washed. 
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Mr.  Laird.  I thought  things  were  improving  in  Indiana. 

Mr.  Dextox.  They  have.  I am  just  calling  attention  to  it. 

Miss  I^ETTEK.  A great  deal  still  needs  to  be  done  in  all  of  the  States. 
This  is  one  of  the  things  that  is  disturbing.  But  there  is  much  being 
done.  It  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  things  that  has  happened,  what 
this  small  amount  of  Federal  money  has  done,  the  things  that  have  been 
accomplished  throughout  the  country  through  the  Library  Services 
Act,  and  how  different  the  programs  are. 

Of  course  this,  to  me,  is  the  strength  of  the  program.  It  takes  into 
account  the  needs  of  the  particular  States. 

Despite  the  notable  achievements  of  the  Library  Services  Act,  how- 
ever, deficiencies  in  rural  library  service  will  still  remain  which  justify 
the  appropriation  of  $7.5  million : Eecent  data  indicate  that  16.6  mil- 
lion rural  residents  still  have  no  legal  access  to  local  public  library 
service,  and  an  additional  49  million  people  in  areas  of  10,000  or  less 
have  only  inadequate  service.  For  instance,  a 1962  Virginia  publica- 
tion states  that  ‘‘58  counties  and  4 independent  cities,  or  26  percent 
of  the  total  population”  are  without  public  library  service. 

A similar  situation  is  noted  in  a 1962  Oregon  report  which  indicates 
that  “approximately  one-fourth  of  the  State’s  total  population  has 
no  library  service  other  than  direct  mail  service  from  the  Oregon  State 
Library.” 

For  the  Nation  as  a whole  approximately  180  comities  still  have  no 
public  library  service  within  their  borders  after  6 years  of  the  Library 
Services  Act. 

Public  library  use  is  increasing  at  a greater  rate  than  the  resources 
of  public  libraries  to  meet  the  needs. 

The  deficiencies  in  book  and  periodical  purchasing  for  rural  libraries 
have  been  increased  by  the  rising  cost  of  these  materials.  For  example, 
the  cost  of  the  average  book  was  $3.59  in  1947-49,  and  $5.90  in  1962,  an 
increase  of  64.3  percent.  Similarly,  the  cost  of  periodicals  increased 
from  an  average  annual  subscription  of  $3.62  in  1947-49  to  $5.92 
in  1962,  an  increase  of  63.5  percent.  Public  libraries  in  areas  with 
populations  of  10,000  or  less  are  thus  finding  it  impossible  to  keep 
their  collections  up  to  date  and  stocked  with  suitable  books. 

On  the  basis  of  the  significant  achievements  to  date  and  the  great 
deficiencies  yet  to  be  remedied,  the  American  Library  Association 
urges  favorable  action  by  this  committee  on  the  appropriation  of  the 
authorized  $7.5  million  for  the  Library  Services  Act  for  fiscal  1964. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I appreciate  your 
courtesy  in  hearing  me. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  Thank  you.  It  was  a very  fine  statement. 

Wlien  does  this  act  expire  ? 

MissKRETTEK.  July  1, 1966. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  So  we  have  2 more  years,  1964  and  1965  ? 

MissKRETTEK.  Yes.  This  is  fiscal  1964. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  Mr.  Denton  ? 

Mr.  Dextox.  No  questions. 

Mr. Fogarty.  Mr. Laird? 

Mr.  Laird.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Welfare  of  Research  Animals 

WITNESS 

MRS.  PEYTON  HAWES  DUNN,  SECRETARY,  WELFARE  OF  ANIMALS 

USED  IN  RESEARCH  FOR  DRUGS  AND  SURGERY 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mrs.  Dunn,  I believe  you  are  next. 

Mrs.  Dunn,  secretary.  Welfare  of  Animals  Used  in  Research  for 
Drugs  and  Surgery. 

It  is  nice  to  see  you,  Mrs.  Dunn. 

Mrs.  Dunn.  I am  glad  to  be  here  again,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  name 
is  Peyton  Hawes  Dunn,  and  I am  secretary  of  WARDS,  whose  pur- 
pose since  1953  has  been  to  obtain  a high  standard  of  care  for  research 
animals. 

We  are  particularly  grateful  for  this  opportunity,  because  we  know 
that  this  committee  seeks,  for  our  medical  research  and  teaching  pro- 
grams, the  greatest  efficiency  and  economy.  We  have  a new  approach 
to  the  research  animal  problem. 

As  we  see  it,  HEW  has  an  unrecognized  medical  discipline  within 
its  framework.  Failure  to  set  this  discipline  up  realistically  has  an 
adverse  effect  on  all  research  and  teaching  programs  because  it  touches 
every  one  of  them.  It  is  a vast  industry  handling  between  60  and  300 
million  animals  a year.  We  have  no  valid  statistics. 

The  normal  American  way  to  tackle  a problem  is  to  ascertain  the 
needs,  and  then  to  put  capable  people  in  charge  on  national  and  local 
levels  and  back  them  to  the  hilt.  If  animal  care  in  research  is  to 
mature  and  serve  its  purpose  we  will  have  to  give  them  the  same  help. 

Wards  for  years  confmed  its  appeal  to  medical  leadership  asking 
it  to  allot  the  power  to  plan  and  provide  for  these  animals  in  the  same 
way  they  organize  so  well  for  their  use  in  research.  They  have  a 
mandate  from  Congress  for  this. 

After  8 years  of  pleading,  we  knew  our  help  would  have  to  come 
from  the  outside.  In  the  last  year,  we  have  made  many  new  friends. 

Like  the  health  institutes,  the  sincere  legislation  for  animal  care 
will  call  for  a single  head  and  a national  board  of  representatives  from 
related  animal  disciplines  on  the  outside  as  well  as  national  depart- 
ments concerned  with  animal  care  on  the  inside.  In  addition,  a way 
will  have  to  be.  found  to  guarantee  that  funds  for  animal  care  really 
reach  well-established  departments  on  the  local  level.  If  we  achieve 
the  same  high  standard,  it  will  be  cheaper  and  easier  to  work  for  good 
housing  and  handling  than  to  try  to  enforce  it  alone.  This  new  oper- 
ation should  function  like  a nursing  department  with  the  same  scope 
and  jurisdiction. 

From  ILAR^pf  the  JSJ’ational  Academy  of  Sciences,  we  have  a 
guarded  look  at  the  situation.  Their  recommendations,  which  are 
agreed  to  by  most  medical  authorities,  call  for  the  now  lacking  trained 
manpower,  professional  equipment  and  construction,  research, 
standards  and  system,  information  and  demonstration.  For  efficiency, 
this  cannot  be  a fragmented  program. 

The  byproducts  of  continuing  the  disorganized  status  quo  will 
become  increasingly  evident.  The  barn  in  Virginia  is  a good  example 
and  so  is  the  barn-holding  area  at  Harvard  Medical  School. 
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At  Harvard  ^Medical  School  a year  ago,  dogs  used  for  research 
were  brought  from  the  city  pound  and  kept  in  a reconverted  barn. 
Two  men  cared  for  150  dogs.  The  floor  was  covered  with  bedding 
to  keep  down  the  odor,  because  it  was  cleaned  only  once  a week.  Dogs 
were  crowded  in  pens  according  to  the  numbers  that  were  brought  in. 

As  a director  of  the  Washington  Animal  Eescue  League,  which 
collects  25,000  animals  a year,  I know  that  our  No.  1 problem  is  cross 
infection,  so  we  must  clean  daily.  Our  census  runs  about  50  dogs 
and  puppies,  and  this  requires  two  men  on  a 7-day  basis  to  clean 
and  feed  them  in  a shelter  designed  for  the  purpose  affording  ease 
of  handling  and  sanitation  not  possible  in  an  overcrowded  makeshift 
barn. 

The  Virginia  barn  has  been  very  well  publicized.  The  imburied 
animals  in  the  trenches  outside  seemed  a merciful  end  after  the  de- 
scription of  the  litter  with  the  dead,  dying,  and  healthy  animals 
crowded  together  on  the  inside.  One  thing  to  observe  here  is  that  the 
expert  from  NIH  gave  the  Virginia  bam  a good  bill  of  health.  This 
shows  the  uselessness  of  the  conducted  tour.  Only  unannounced  spot 
checks  can  give  the  true  picture.  Another  thing  we  noted  was  the 
rapid  growth  of  this  place  which  has  its  mushrooming  coimterpart 
all  across  the  country. 

Here  are  some  picture  of  starved  animals  that,  if  they  had  survived 
a couple  of  weeks,  would  have  been  used  for  research.  The  cats  in 
the  can  show  that  one  of  them  is  injured.  Perhaps  animals  that  were 
not  well  fed  chewed  on  this  one. 

In  closing  the  discussion  on  these  two  holding  areas,  we  want  to 
say  that  Dr.  Bernard  Trum,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  animal  facilities 
at  Harvard,  showed  ingenuity  in  plans  and  materials  when  given 
the  funds  to  do  the  right  thing  in  some  of  the  other  departments 
at  Harvard,  using  animals.  The  responsibility  for  bad  conditions 
rests  much  higher  up.  As  part  of  the  same  picture,  and  more  im- 
mediately affecting  the  content  of  our  research  and  education  in 
medical  centers,  we  would  like  a letter  to  Mrs.  Monroney,  the  chairman 
of  WAEDS,  to  be  included  in  the  record. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  IVe  shall  put  it  in  the  record. 

Mrs.  Dun^n.  Thank  you. 

It  tells  the  experiences  of  a Laborador  retriever  who  was  brought 
home  from  the  animal  farm  of  a leading  medical  school  by  a surgery 
student.  The  dog  weighed  43  pounds,  instead  of  the  normal  80,  and 
was  loaded  with  fleas  and  worms.  His  surgery  was  performed  under 
unsterile  conditions,  so  that  for  a year  he  had  had  three  openings  in 
him  weeping  pus  and  black  stitches  at  the  incision.  He  was  taken  to 
a private  veterinary  hospital  to  correct  this,  and  finally  the  experi- 
mental surgery  had  to  be  removed. 

We  quote  from  the  letter : 

The  original  piece  of  research  was  sound  in  theory.  It  never  had  a chance 
to  succeed.  All  animals  should  be  given  the  same  clean  care  that  human 
patients  are  given.  Without  this,  the  animals  just  become  useless  sacrifices  to 
really  nothing  at  all. 

Here  is  a picture  of  Sunny,  which,  of  course,  is  on  this  piece  of 
publicity  I will  leave  here. 

These  conditions  are  not  isolated  incidents,  but  a national  pattern 
of  neglect.  As  long  as  things  drift  there  will  be  barns  on  the  outside 
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to  fill  the  demands  of  untrained,  disorganized  consumers  on  the  inside. 
Medical  students,  with  the  kind  of  sensibilities  we  want  in  our  own 
doctor,  will  be  offended  and  discouraged  by  these  storage  areas  so 
often  called  farms.  As  long  as  there  is  no  way  to  plan  and  provide 
and  the  funds  must  filter  through  many  hands,  our  animal  care  in 
research  will  be  wasteful  and  inefficient. 

Won’t  you  go  and  see  the  conditions  on  a spot-check  basis  with 
representatives  from  WAKDS  and  other  national  humane  organiza- 
tions ? A large  part  of  the  millions  you  grant  for  research  and  teach- 
ing base  their  findings  on  these  animals.  This  area  of  our  research 
program  must  be  recognized  and  organized.  It  will  bring  savings 
and  rich  rewards  through  lessening  the  suffering  of  animals  and 
greatly  refining  our  scientific  product. 

Thank  you  so  much  for  this  opportunity  to  speak. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Dunn.  That  is  a very  fine  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Denton? 

Mr.  Dentox.  N’o  questions. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Laird  ? 

Mr.  Laird.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Dunn. 

(The  letter  and  other  material  referred  to  follows:) 

Dear  Mrs.  Monroney:  I am  delighted  to  send  you  something  for  your  fine 
cause. 

It  comes  very  close  to  my  heart  as  we  have  a most  beautiful  yellow  Laborador 

whom  you  might  call  a “graduate  of  the Medical  School  animal  farm.” 

My  son  used  him  for  a surgical  experiment.  He  fell  in  love  with  his  beauty 
and  endless  courage  and  brought  him  home  for  me  to  care  for.  He  weighed  43 
pounds,  a living  skeleton.  He  now  weighs  80  pounds.  He  was  kept  for  who 
knows  how  long  in  a cage  in  which  he  could  not  stand  upright  or  stretch  out 
lengthwise.  He  was  loaded  with  fleas  and  worms.  His  whiskers  looked  as  if 
they  had  been  singed  with  a cigarette.  I did  not  want  to  make  life  difficult  for 
my  son,  so  I said  and  did  nothing. 

Besides  all  this,  the  dog  was  very  carelessly  treated  at  operations.  Dirty 
black  silk  sutures  were  used.  For  a year,  he  had  three  large  openings  in  him 

weeping  pus  and  black  stitches  at  the  incision.  We  took  him  to  the  

Veterinary  Hospital  where  a fine  veterinary  surgeon  opened  him  up  and  cleaned 
out  all  the  old  sutures.  In  3 months  he  was  completely  healed.  We  returned 
him  to  the  veterinarian  again,  this  time  to  remove  the  original  piece  of  research. 
A Incite  tube  which  was  placed  in  the  prostate,  finally  slipped  back  into  the 
bladder  where  it  was  a constant  source  of  trouble.  Now  at  last  Sunny  is  in  good 
shape  again,  enjoying  life  to  the  full. 

The  original  piece  of  research  was  sound  in  theory.  It  never  had  a chance  to 
succeed.  All  animals  should  be  given  the  same  clean  care  that  human  patients 
are  given.  Without  this,  the  animals  just  become  useless  sacrifices  to  really 
nothing  at  all. 

If  I can  be  of  any  use  to  you  in  arousing  interest  in  your  work  or  helping  to 

found  a chapter  in I would  be  glad  to  help.  My  donation  is  small.  I 

wish  it  could  be  more. 

Sincerely  yours, 


WARDS  PROGRAM  SUPPORTED  BY  ILAR  FINDINGS 

For  years  WARDS  has  asked  medical  authorities  to  go  and  see  conditions  of 
laboratory  animal  care.  We  sent  them  a questionnaire  many  times.  Some  of 
our  questions  are  still  unanswered  by  the  ILAR  findings  which  are  as  follows : 

1.  Only  11  of  the  choice  58  centers  visited  have  professional  centralized  super- 
vision (p.  8) . 

2.  Only  4 of  the  58  have  formal  caretaker  training  (p.  10) . 

3 “The  majority  ^ ^ need  significant  renovation  or  new  construction”  (p. 

11)’. 
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4.  Only  47  percent  have  postoperative  recovery  rooms  (p.  15) . 

5.  “Lack  of  emphasis  on  disease  control.”  Few  institutions  have  adequate 
quarantine  facilities  (p.  16) . 

6.  Xo  “standards  of  evaluating  animal  care”  (p.  3). 

7.  X"o  clear  budget  provisions.  Only  32  could  even  report  (pp.  15  and  18). 

8.  X^o  uniform  system  of  administration  (p.  5) . 

9.  Little  understanding  of  the  function  of  animal  maintenance.  It  is  seen  as 
a “holding  or  service  area”  (p.  17). 

10.  Exercise  or  comfort  are  never  mentioned. 

WXEDS  HAS  LOXG  ADVOCATED  THE  NEW  ILAB  RECOMMENDATIONS 

ILAR  made  16  recommendations  which  will  require  national  planning.  We 
siunmarize  and  round  them  out  as  follows : 

Alanpoice?'. — There  must  be  a greatly  enlarged  program  to  increase  the  trained 
manpower  in  this  area  in  order  to  set  up  well-defined  local  animal  departments. 
This  must  include  training  on  the  supervisory  and  technician  level  with  in- 
creased remuneration. 

Equip?nent  and  housing. — The  serious  shortage  of  professional  housing  and 
equipment  means  that  this  must  be  accelerated  along  with  national  guidance  for 
more  efficiency  and  economy.  In  this  way  new  ideas  can  be  available  and 
blunders  avoided. 

Sijst€?n.  and  standards. — While  recognizing  that  the  last  thing  we  want  is 
rigidity  in  this  area  we  must  be  set  up  to  move  in  the  direction  of  order  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Information  and  demonstrations. — At  present  there  is  duplication  in  some 
areas  of  information  and  nothing  in  others.  There  must  be  a means  to  demon- 
strate and  use  this  material. 

Research. — Authorities  on  the  subject  agree  that  we  have  hardly  begun  on  the 
research  for  animal  diseases,  institutional  environment,  etc. 

Professional  Care  for  Kesearch  Animals 

WITNESS 

MRS.  A.  S.  MONRONEY,  CHAIRMAN,  WELFARE  OF  ANIMAJLS  USED 

IN  RESEARCH  FOR  DRUGS  AND  SURGERY 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mrs.  Monroney,  Mrs.  Dunn  gave  the  committee  a 
very  fine  statement,  and  she  requested  that  your  letter  be  included  in 
the  record  and  we  have  done  so ; but  we  are  very  pleased  that  you  are 
here. 

Mrs.  Monroney.  Thank  you. 

I am  interested  in  getting  professional  care  for  the  animals,  the  ones 
that  have  to  be  used  over  and  over  for  a year  or  maybe  2 years  at  a 
time.  They  should  not  be  put  in  cages  where  they  cannot  turn  around 
or  stand  up  or  are  on  mesh  wire. 

TT e did  get  better  care  for  the  animals  used  for  the  F ood  and  Drug. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  Yes,  I remember  that. 

Mrs.  Dunn.  It  was  Mr.  Fogarty  who  did  so  much  to  make  this 
possible. 

^Irs.  Monroney.  They  are  going  to  be  out  at  Beltsville  now,  I under- 
stand. 

TTe  know  the  animals  have  to  be  used.  Those  destroyed  right  away 
need  less  care. 

It  is  our  theory  that  a better  and  healthier  animal  in  research  makes 
for  better  research. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  very  much.  I agree  with  you. 

Mrs.  ^loNRONEY.  I guess  that  is  all.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Nursing  Research  and  Training 

WITNESS 

MRS.  MARY  KELLY  MULLANE,  DEAN,  COLLEGE  OF  NURSING,  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mrs.  Mullane,  are  you  ready  ? 

Mrs.  Mullane.  I have  a brief  statement,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right,  please  proceed. 

Mrs.  Mullane.  Then  I will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions 
anyone  might  like  to  ask. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  Mary 
Kelly  Mullane.  I am,  as  the  chairman  said,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Nursing,  University  of  Illinois. 

I am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  testify  in  support  of  the 
programs  of  the  Division  of  Nursing  in  the  areas  of  nursing  research 
and  training  for  it.  Research  and  research  training  funds  appear  in 
the  Division  of  Nursing  budget  request  for  the  first  time  this  year; 
previously  they  were  financed  through  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

Nursing  research,  though  a recent  development,  must  be  matured 
and  expanded.  Nursing  must  keep  its  knowledge  and  its  services 
abreast  of  advances  in  health  and  medicine  if  the  public  is  to  have 
competent,  modern  nursing  care.  Though  new,  many  promising  re- 
sults have  already  begun  to  come  from  research.  As  illustrations,  I 
mention  studies  of  patient  progress  as  influenced  by  the  kinds  and 
amounts  of  nursing  care  provided;  investigations  of  problems  basic 
to  sound  nursing  practice  in  the  care  of  cardiac  patients,  of  premature 
infants,  of  the  aged,  explorations  of  medical  and  nursing  practice 
with  the  same  patients  to  understand  better  the  contribution  of  each. 

But  our  research  start  is  just  that,  and  we  see  problems  whose  an- 
swers can  come  only  from  research  into  nursing,  by  nurses. 

For  example,  many  of  us  look  forward  eagerly  to  the  application 
of  electronic  devices  whose  accurate  and  prompt  record  of  patients’^ 
conditions  will  allow  even  greater  advances  in  therapy,  but  we  are 
also  concerned  about  the  patient’s  personal  feelings  and  fears  when 
subjected  to  them.  We  nurses,  traditionally — forgive  the  homely 
phrase — the  “watchers  in  the  night,”  the  supporters  and  conservers  of 
the  humane,  the  personal,  need  to  explore  the  basic  social  sciences,  the 
behavioral  sciences.  We  must  test  the  application  of  that  kind  of 
knowledge  to  patient  care,  searching  for  ways  to  bolster  up  the  will  to- 
ll ve,  to  help  patients  conserve  their  emotional  strength. 

Further  development  of  research  in  nursing  will  require  not  only 
continuance,  but  even  expansion  of  two  facets  of  the  program  of  the 
Division  of  Nursing : 

The  first,  nursing  research  grants.  The  Division’s  request  for  1964 
will  allow  no  increase  in  the  number  of  projects  initiated  in  1963  when 
there  were  66  projects  supported.  In  the  present  year  15  projects 
recommended  for  support  were  either  delayed  or  not  paid  for  lack 
of  funds. 

These  were  projects  whose  work  was  attested  to  by  the  panel  of  sci- 
entists, including  nurse  scientists,  who  reviewed  them. 

The  second  facet,  research  training. 
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The  Division’s  request  for  1964  will  allow  no  increase  in  the  num- 
bers of  nurses  training  for  research.  The  nursing  research  fellow- 
ship program  (63  fellows  in  1963)  and  the  graduate  research  train- 
ing grants  to  universities  are  of  vital  importance  if  badly  needed 
reSBarch  in  nursing  is  to  be  undertaken.  These  are  the  programs 
through  which  our  "nurse  scientists  must  be  trained.  They  allow  uni- 
versities with  distinguished  graduate  programs  in  nursing  and  in 
the  sciences  basic  to  nursing  to  provide  experienced  nurses  with  train- 
ing in  the  science  and  opportunity  to  apply  it  in  nursing.  Expansion 
of  these  research  training  programs  are  exceedingly  import  ant  to 
those  of  us  building  graduate  programs  in  nursing  in  universities — 
they  are  the  main  source  of  the  professors  of  nursing  for  miiversities 
such  as  my  own.  Eesearch  training  is  essential  for  those  of  us  who 
must  prepare  the  teachers  and  administrators  for  the  schools  of  nurs- 
ing, hosxiitals,  and  other  health  agencies  of  the  Xation. 

?^Ir.  Chairman  and  memliers  of  the  committee,  I urge  your  consid- 
eration for  support,  indeed  expansion,  of  the  research  and  research 
training  efforts  of  the  Division  of  Xursing. 

I thank  you  sincerely  for  the  privilege  of  your  attention  to  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Tliank  you.  That  is  a very  fine  statement,  Mrs. 
Alullane, 

Were  you  in  time  to  hear  Dr.  Greenberg  ? 

]SIrs.  MriXAXE.  Yes,  I was. 

]SIr.  Fogarty.  You  lx>th  a]3parently  agree  that  more  should  be  done. 

Mrs.  MrxT.AXE.  We  agree  that  more  should  be  done, 

]VIr.  Fogarty.  What  will  happen  if  we  do  not  expand  this  program  ? 

^frs.  MrxLAXi:.  I think  two  things  will  haj)pen:  One  will  be  the 
postponement  that  ]?^Ir.  Greenberg  referred  to. 

The  kind  of  exploration  into  the  nursing  practices  that  some  of 
us  feel  long  overdue  will  lie  postponed.  !NIr.  Greenl^erg  mentioned 
this,  of  course. 

The  one  that  concerns  me  is : Where  are  we  going  to  get  the  university 
professors  that  must  build  the  graduate  programs  in  our  universities, 
that  train  the  teachers  and  the  suxiervisors  for  our  nursing  services  ? 

Sometimes  I feel  as  though  we  nurses,  XDhysicians,  and  many  others, 
too,  do  not  stox^  to  think  that  nursing  cannot  escaxie  the  imxDact  of 
scientific  advancement.  The  new  knowledge  of  biological  and  the 
behavioral  sciences  must  affect  the  practice  of  nursing  as  it  affects 
the  practice  of  medicine. 

I am  afraid  we  nurses  are  a bit  retarded  in  the  systematic  develot)- 
ment  of  our  own  professional  x^i'actice  and  investigation  into  it.  In- 
deed, it  is  through  the  research  training  x^t'ograms,  sux3X^otted  by 
the  Federal  Government,  that  we  have  just  begun  to  make  a fumbling 
start,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Well,  I expressed  some  disappointment  to  Miss  Am- 
stein  when  she  was  up  here  testifyin_g  on  this  budget,  l3ecause  it  did  not 
provide  funds  for  any  mcrease  over  1963,  in  the  number  of  new 
projects. 

Mrs.  ISItllaxe.  I must  confess  I come  to  you  with  some  deex3  x^er- 
sonal  concern.  I am  the  dean,  as  you  know,  of  a college  of  nurshig  in 
one  of  the  distinguished  universities  in  the  Midwest.  We  and  neigh- 
boring universities  in  the  Midwest  are  recruiting  for  faculty.  We  are 
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recruiting  women  of  experience  in  nursing  with  the  kind  of  training 
that  professors  in  any  discipline  must  have,  and  our  plight  is  rather 
desperate. 

Yesterday  morning,  when  I was  answering  the  mail  on  my  desk, 
I received  a reply,  a most  gracious  one,  most  friendly  one,  from  one 
of  my  good  friends,  a college  dean  not  too  far  removed  in  distance 
from  this  room,  who  told  me  she  would  be  glad  to  help  me  look  for 
faculty.  She  is  in  charge  of  the  graduate  training  program  in  one  of 
our  distinguished  universities.  She  made  the  comment : “I  will  add 
your  request  for  faculty  members  to  the  35  already  on  my  desk. 

So  there  must  be  35  other  universities  that  are  asking  her,  too,  to 
nominate  nurses  completing  graduate  study  for  professorships. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  These  uniinanced  projects  in  1963,  were  they  all  ap- 
proved ? 

Mrs.  Mullato:.  These  were  approved. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Approved  projects  by  the  Advisory  Committee? 

Mrs.  Mullane.  Yes,  sir.  They  were  either  not  funded,  or  their 
funding  delayed  in  anticipation  of  funds  later,  as  I understand  it. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I can’t  understand  why  there  isn’t  more  interest  in 
the  country.  Any  one  that  has  a serious  operation  that  requires  a 
round-the-clock  nursing — ^those  I have  talked  to,  anyway — have  a real 
difficult  time  trying  to  get  the  trained  nurses. 

Mrs.  Mullane.  The  shortage  of  nurses  is  well  publicized,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  it  is  even  more  real  to  those  who  are  trying  to  recruit 
staff  who  will  also  teach  the  students  we  need  in  order  to  increase  our 
numbers. 

I confess  that  my  personal  concern  at  the  moment  is  for  faculty 
without  which  we  cannot  expand  our  numbers. 

We  have  other  problems  of  expanding  numbers,  which  I will  not 
burden  you  with  at  this  moment,  unless  you  choose  to  ask  questions. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  think  you  can  get  the  faculty? 

Mrs.  Mullaxe.  We  are  going  to  get  the  faculty.  We  are  going 
to  get  faculty  but  we  must  contribute  to  their  training. 

For  example,  at  the  College  of  Yursing  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, when  I joined  the  faculty  last  October,  one  out  of  every  three  of 
the  instructors  on  my  faculty  had  completed  the  bachelor’s  degree 
only. 

This  left  the  university  in  the  position  of  teaching  university  juniors 
and  seniors,  using  instructors  who  had  had  no  more  training  than 
graduation  from  the  program  in  which  they  were  teaching. 

All  of  these  young  people  are  now  literally  lined  up  on  a kind  of 
relay  schedule,  in  order  to  get  them  out  to  graduate  school  and  back 
again. 

For  example,  we  have  one  brilliant  young  woman  who  has  taught 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  for  4 years.  Her  specialty  field  is  going 
to  be  rehabilitation  in  chronic  illness.  She  is  going  for  her  master’s 
program  to  Yew  York,  where  she  will  have  the  richness  of  the  re- 
habilitation services  in  several  institutions  in  Yew  York.  She  will 
come  back  for  1 year  while  the  young  woman  who  is  presently  assist- 
ing her  goes. 

When  that  second  young  woman  is  back,  the  first  will  go  again,  and 
complete  her  doctorate ; so  she  will  move  along  into  the  kind  of  grad* 
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uate  training  that  nniversitT  faculty  needs  in  order  to  teach  our 
teachers  as  well  as  our  undergraduate  students. 

W e have  already  deyised,  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Illinois,  a xerogram 
that  ranges  from  6 years  to  9 for  faculty  training. 

I am  recruiting  now  to  relieye  those  who  are  going  along  for  grad- 
uate training. 

I do  not  want  this  to  soimd  burdensome  at  all.  It  takes  a good  bit 
of  ingenuity  and  we  haye  a ]3lan.  TTe  tliink  our  plans  will  work.  But 
without  the  research  training  fellowshix)s  on  the  one  hand,  these  yoimg 
woman  camiot  go  to  school.  Salaries  in  nursing  are,  as  you  know, 
across  the  country,  not  distinguished  for  affluence.  Our  young  fac- 
ulty members  are  just  not  able  at  these  rates  to  saye  enough  to  sup- 
X^ort  themselves  tlmough  graduate  work. 

TTithout  subsidy,  they  ]ust  cannot  manage. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  t)o  you  x^royide  any  training  of  any  kind  in  your 
school  for  the  training  of  nurses  in  the  x^i’oblems  of  the  mentally 
retarded  children  ? 

Mrs.  ^Mttlaxe.  TTe  do  not  at  the  moment.  The  TTiiyersity  of  Illi- 
nois College  of  Xursing  is  just  8 years  old.  Our  graduate  work  will 
begin  this  fall  for  the  fi'st  time.  TTe  haye  had  no  gi'aduate  xerograms 
at  all  and  there  is  just  one  other  small  one  in  the  whole  State  of 
Illinois. 

Xext  year,  if  the  State  legislature  ax^x^rox^riates  the  funds  the  mii- 
yersity  has  requested,  we  x^lan  to  offer  graduate  work  in  x^ediatric 
nursmg,  training  teachers  for  x^ediatric  nursing. 

And  x^art  of  that  graduate  x^rogi'am  will  be  prex^aration  for  mental 
retardation. 

The  exxDosure  of  our  students  in  the  area  of  mental  retardation 
at  the  moment  is  through  psychiatric  nursing,  not  x^cdiatric  nursing, 
In  our  graduate  x^ediatric  mmsing  xerograms  at  the  outset,  we  would 
like  to  include  care  of  the  mentally  retarded  so  that  it  is  attached  to 
children's  growth  and  deyelox)ment  and  x^ediatric  nurses  x^rffl^ared  to 
deal  with  it  as  well  as  x^sychiatric  nurses. 

TTe  feel  that  we  need  to  ax^x^roach  the  identification  of  knowledge 
and  skill  nurses  need  in  caring  for  the  mentally  retarded  through 
our  graduate  xerograms.  So  x^reparing  our  teachers  will  result  in  their 
transmittmg  the  knowledge  to  their  own  students  as  they  teach  them. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  reason  I asked  the  question,  as  you  know,  in  the 
President's  Committee  rex^ort,  one  of  the  things  "they  found  was 
that  there  is  yery  little  training  bemg  giyen  to  nurses  in  the  area  of 
retardation. 

Mrs.  Mullaxe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  the  legislation  they  are  x^roxDosing  now  would 
help. 

!Mrs.  Mttxaxe.  I do  hox^e  so. 

TTe  haye  facilities,  too,  that  will  make  this  reasonable.  At  my  own 
institution,  we  have  the  State  of  Illinois  Institute  for  Juvenile  Ee- 
search  within  walking  distance  of  our  institution. 

For  undergraduate  training,  Mr.  Chairman,  I make  this  one  com- 
ment, and  then  leave  it,  because  I know  it  is  not  this  committees 
concern.  One  of  our  very  real  x^roblems  will  be  the  housing  of  our 
entire  operation.  At  Illinois,  we  are  confronting  right  now  the  ques- 
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tion  of  a limitation  of  enrollment  to  65  sophomores.  The  enrollment 
of  our  school  has  increased  21/2  times  in  the  past  4 years. 

Mr.  Denton,  are  you  from  Indiana  ? 

Mr.  Denton.  Yes,  ma’am. 

Mrs.  MulLx\ne.  Then  you  are  probably  well  aware  of  your  problems 
at  Indiana  University,  and  you,  Mr.  Laird,  of  the  problems  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Our  three  nursing  schools  are  closely  as- 
sociated, and  their  problems  comparable,  I think. 

At  Illinois,  our  problem  at  the  moment  is  whether  or  not  we  can 
accommodate  65  this  fall. 

We  are  limited  not  only  by  faculty  in  the  college  of  nursing  itself, 
but  also  by  space  and  operational  budget.  But  this  is  not  the  problem 
of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  experience  any  trouble  in  getting  the  girls 
interested  in  going  to  nursing  school  ? 

Mrs.  Muelane.  Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Actually,  I think  it  is  a problem,  is  it  not? 

Mrs.  Muelane.  It  is  a problem  in  one  context.  When  we  talk 
about  nursing,  many  of  us  tend  to  talk  about  the  pattern  of  nursing 
education  which  produced  most  of  us  nursing  today,  as  I myself  tend 
to  do  often.  You  see,  I am  a production  of  the  traditional  American 
route  of  training  nurses.  I am  a graduate  of  a hospital  school  of 
nursing.  I make  no  apology  for  my  training;  it  was  excellent.  I 
was  graduated  in  1931. 

In  the  past  few  years  we  have  experienced  almost  a revolution  in 
the  educational  aspirations  of  American  women. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Wliat  was  that  ? 

Mrs.  Mueeane.  We  have  had  almost  a revolution  in  women’s  aspira- 
tion for  education. 

My  nieces — I have  no  daughters — my  nieces  look  forward  to  educa- 
tion of  quite  a different  order  than  many  of  my  generation  did. 
Women  are  going  to  college  these  days. 

A generation  ago,  the  boys  of  the  family  went  to  college,  and  some- 
times the  girls  did,  but  not  regularly  as  they  are  now. 

We  are  confronted  with  a real  problem  in  that  the  increase  in  en- 
rollment in  our  schools  of  nursing  has  been  of  the  order  of  6 percent 
over  the  past  6 or  7 years ; while  enrollment  of  women  in  colleges  has 
increased  50  percent. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  the  difference  between  a hospital  nurse  and 
a college  nurse  ? 

Mrs.  Mueeane.  At  the  point  of  graduation  and  in  what  they  can 
do? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Mueeane.  The  hospital  school  graduate  is  prepared  primarily 
for  bedside  nursing  in  hospitals  and  to  use  our  terminology  in  nursing, 
for  team  leadership.  In  other  words,  she  has  the  responsibility  for 
the  direction  of  assistants,  the  practical  nurse,  nurse’s  aid,  and  others 
so  they  are  the  extension  of  her  own  services  in  nursing. 

The  collegiate  school  graduate  is  prepared  not  only  for  this  kind 
of  nursing  but  is  also  prepared  for  the  practice  of  public  health  nurs- 
ing ; that  is,  nursing  in  community  health  agencies.  She  is  prepared 
for  the  practice  of  nursing  in  some  of  our  specialty  hospitals.  Her 
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background  of  greater  depth  in  the  sciences,  very  specially  in  biologi- 
cal sciences,  students  in  our  college,  for  example,  complete  three  sem- 
esters of  chemistry.  They  do  have  the  opportunity  and  scientific 
background  in  oixler  to  move  more  promptly  into  sp^ialty  services. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Melh  has  any  thought  ever  been  given  to  giving  up 
the  hospitals'  schools,  and  just  have  college  schools  ? 

!Mrs.  Mttxaxe.  I think  this  would  be  a tragic  mistake  for  this  coun- 
try. I do  not  think  that  the  future  of  nursing  educational  levels  have 
yet  solidified  to  the  point  where  we  have  or  ought  to  have  any  view 
except  to  keep  sound  and  keep  operating  every  single  facet  of  our  nurs- 
ing education  system  that  will  graduate  competent  nurses. 

Tlie  hospital  schools  of  the  country — and  we  have  some  hospital 
schools  that  are  as  distinguished,  that  provide  as  good  education  for 
nursing  as  collegiate  programs.  This  is  not  a question  of  the  college 
programs  being  better,  and  the  other  ones  being  less  efficient. 

^Ir.  Fogarty.  Wliere  we  have  State  miiversities  that  have  training 
classes  for  nurses,  generally  the  State  universities  can  get  money  from 
their  legislature  easier  than  the  hospitals  can  get  it. 

!Mxs.  Muixaxe.  By  the  time  the  legislative  money  filters  down  to 
nursing.  Mr.  Chairman,  I cannot  tell  you  there  is  a great  deal  left. 

!Mr.  Fogarty.  Xo? 

Mr.  Laird.  You  do  very  well  with  your  Illmois  Legislature? 

]Mrs.  ^IuLLA^^:.  I try,  sir.  And  I tliuik  this  year — I hope  tliis 
year  we  are  going  to  do  well,  quite  well ; we  are  asking  for  an  increase 
to  start  graduate  programs,  and  tliis  increase,  I think,  will  be 
approved.  This  is  sheer  guess,  sir ; but  I know  that  our  Governor  is  in 
support  of  it.  I know  that  the  lx)ard  of  trustees  of  the  university 
is.  It  is  an  amount  which  will  allow  us  to  get  started.  It  will  not 
support  our  program  in  the  depth  that  we  need  it  supported,  but  it 
is  a start,  and  we  nurses  are  always  giTiteful  for  the  start. 

^Ir.  Fogarty.  TYhat  is  the  difference  in  cost  to  a student  going  to 
the  hospital  school  or  college  school  ? 

Mrs.  Mtxlaxz.  I have  no  accurate  figui'es  for  this,  sir. 

'SLv.  F OGARTY.  Any  estimate  or  guess  ? 

!Mrs.  ^Mtxlaxe.  I can  answer  this  only  by  saying  it  depends  on 
two  things : Xo.  1,  hos]iital  school  and,  Xo.  2,  the  collegiate  school. 

The  cost  of  some  hospital  schools  is  higher  than  the  cost  of  some 
college  progi'ams.  both  to  the  institution  and  to  the  student. 

There  is  a study  of  costs  of  nursing  education  presently  lieing  under- 
taken by  the  Xational  League  for  Xursing,  and  its  report  should  be 
published  within  the  year.  This  study,  I think,  will  be  revealing.  I 
cannot  report  its  findmgs,  because  I do  not  know  them. 

Mr.  FoGARYi*.  Mr.  Denton  ? 

!NIr.  Dextox.  How  long  has  Indiana  had  a school  of  nulling  ? 

Mrs.  ^Mttxaxe.  Indiana  has  had  a school  of  nursing,  sir,  for  a good 
many  years.  I do  not  know  how  long.  There  was  a hospital  school 
associated  with  the  miiversity  hospital  located  in  Indianapolis. 

TTithin  the  past  7 or  8 years,  perhaps,  it  has  been  converted  from 
the  traditional  hospital  school  into  one  of  the  constituent  colleges  of 
your  university. 

Mr.  Dextox.  Medical  Center  at  Bloomington  ? 

Mrs.  ^Itxlaxz.  It  is  at  the  ^ledical  Center. 
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The  school  is  organized  there,  and  it  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Mr.  Dentoj^^.  I was  rather  surprised  at  your  statement  that  Illinois 
only  had  one  for  7 or  8 years;  because  I remember  during  World  War 
I,  I think  there  was  a Nursing  School  at  Ohio  State  University. 

Mrs.  Mullane.  Yes,  this  is  one  of  the  older  ones,  too,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  hospital  there. 

The  University  of  Illinois  had  not  had  a school  of  nursing  prior  to 
1,954. 

Mr.  Denton.  It  is  run  in  conjunction  with  the  hospital,  I presume; 
is  it  not  ? 

Mrs.  Mullane.  No.  It  never  has  been. 

The  school  of  nursing,  created  separately  from  the  hospital,  was 
operated  under  the  administrative  supervision  of  the  dean  of  medical 
school  for  4 years,  at  Illinois.  Then  the  dean  of  medical  school, 
president,  and  board  of  trustees  decided  that  in  order  for  nursing  to 
mature  into  the  kind  of  companion  discipline  that  the  faculty  of 
medicine  thought  they  must  have  at  Illinois,  it  was  reorganized  in 
1958  into  one  of  the  constituent  colleges  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Denton.  Do  they  not  have  work  in  hospitals  ? 

Mrs.  Mullane.  Oh,  yes,  indeed.  We  use  hospitals  as  the  teaching 
wards  precisely  as  medicine  does  for  undergraduate  medical  students. 
This  kind  of  arrangement  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  uni- 
versity must  own  a hospital,  or  that  teaching  nursing  be  limited  to 
that  hospital. 

We  are  using  teaching  opportunities  in  a number  of  other  hospitals. 
We  teach  at  the  Chicago  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium,  not  owned  by  the 
university.  By  agreement  between  the  two  institutions  our  faculty 
and  students  have  access  to  nursing- for-teaching  opportunities  there. 
We  also  use  the  Illinois  Eehabilitation  Institute  and  the  Veterans’ 
Administration  West  Side  Hospital  in  addition  to  the  university’s 
own  Kesearch  and  Education  Hospital. 

Mr.  Denton.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Lesinski. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  No  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Laird.  No  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Nursing  Eesearch  and  Training 

WITNESS 

JULIA  THOMPSON,  WASHINGKTON  REPRESENTATIVE,  AMERICAN 

NURSES  ASSOCIATION 

Miss  Thompson,  you  are  next. 

W e are  very  pleased  to  have  you  with  us  again. 

I just  learned  that  you  come  from  one  of  the  best  sections  of  our 
country. 

Miss  Thompson.  Middle  West. 
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Mr.  F OGARTT.  I was  thinking  of  a more  limited  area  than  that. 

Miss  Tnonrsox.  'Wisconsin. 

Mr.  F OGARTT.  Even  more  than  that. 

Wss  Thompsox.  In  fact,  Mr.  Laird,  a member  of  the  committee, 
is  fi’om  the  district  in  which  I grew  up. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  what  I just  learned. 

Go  right  ahead. 

Wss  Tho3ipsox.  Mr.  Chairman,  I am  Julia  C.  Thompson.  I am 
the  Washington  representative  of  the  American  Xurses  Association, 
which  is  the  professional  organization  of  registered  nurses,  profes- 
sional nurses,  with  170,000  members  in  the  53  States  and  territories 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  I appear  here  in  behalf  of  the  asso- 
ciation, to.  speuk  to  certain  items  in  the  budgets  of  the  Departments 
of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  more  specifically  those 
dealing  with  programs  for  nursing. 

Since  1956  the  Congress  has  generously  supported  traineeships  for 
nurses  for  advanced  preparation  in  teachuig,  supervision,  adniinis- 
tration,  and  in  public  health.  To  date,  9,943  traineeships  have  been 
granted  to  nurses  to  extend  and  strengthen  their  basic  operation  and 
for  graduate  study.  These  traineeships  do  not  represent  9,943  nurses, 
because  some  have  had  two  traineeships.  But  there  is  no  way  in 
which  to  identify  how  many  nurses  have  actually  had  the  trameeships. 

The  majority  of  the  nui^es  who  received  traineeships  are  currently 
employed  in  nursing  positions,  for  which  they  received  specific  prepa- 
ration imder  tliis  program.  Even  though  improvements  in  nursing 
service  and  education  are  now  being  demonstrated,  the  nimiber  who 
have  been  granted  traineeships  is  small  considering  the  total  need. 
For  example,  according  to  the  Xational  League  for  Xursing.  in  Janu- 
ary 1963  there  were  1,557  budgeted  teaching  vacancies  in  college  and 
hospital  schools  of  nursing.  Tliis  was  an  increase  over  1960  in  which 
there  were  only  996,  budgeted  teaching  vacancies. 

Public  Law  105  expires  in  1964,  and  we  are  hopeful  that  the  Con- 
gress will  see  fit  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  that  sufficient 
appropriations  will  be  forthcoming  to  help  meet  the  existing  and 
growing  needs  for  qualified  professional  nursing  personnel.  The 
AXA  supports  the  administration's  request  for  graduate  nurse  long- 
and  short-term  traineeships  and  recoimnends  that  your  committee  give 
this  favorable  consideration. 

Since  the  traineeships  for  public  health  personnel  have  been  avail- 
able, the  nursing  profession  has  benefited  more  than  any  other  group. 
Public  health  nurses  comprise  the  largest  number  of  workers  in  this 
field.  So,  the  distribution  is  not  inequitable.  We  are  pleased  to  ob- 
serve that  the  administration's  request  for  public  health  traineeships  is 
again  $4  million,  and  that  additional  fimds  are  being  recommended  for 
short-term  training  programs  in  public  health. 

The  Division  of  Xursing  has  great  need  for  the  increase  recom- 
mended for  its  operation.  Studies  such  as  nurse  utilization,  staffing 
patterns,  and  the  consultant  service  which  is  offered  have  been  bene- 
ficial and  practical.  Agencies  which  have  taken  advantage  of  these 
services  have  found  that  by  better  utilization  of  existing  personnel, 
they  have  been  able  to  offer  a better  quality  of  service.  However,  the 
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efforts  of  the  present  staff  of  the  Division  were  spread  so  thin  in 
recent  years,  in  relation  to  requests  for  service,  that  the  AISTA  ur^ed 
additional  staff  and  funds  for  the  Division  in  previous  testimony 
before  this  committee.  We  are  pleased  to  note  that  there  has  been 
a budgetary  allowance  for  seven  new  positions  for  the  Division. 

Many  of  the  recommendations  in  the  report  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral’s consultant  group  on  nursing — “Toward  Quality  in  Nursing” — 
are  in  accord  with  specific  goals  of  the  American  Nurses  Association. 
A number  of  the  recommendations  in  the  report  relate  to  programs 
already  carried  on  by  the  Nursing  Division  of  the  Public  Health 
Health  Service,  and  I refer  specifically  to  the  two  following  recom- 
mendations : 

1.  Federal  funds  should  be  made  available  to  improve  the  utiliza- 
tion of  nursing  service  personnel  by  providing  project  grants  for 
demonstrations,  for  experimentation  with  new  and  improved  methods, 
and  for  tarining  in  use  of  those  methods.  State  and  other  public  and 
nonprofit  institutions,  organizations,  and  agenices  should  be  eligible 
for  these  grants. 

2.  Additional  funds  should  be  made  available  to  expand  those 
Public  Health  Service  programs  which  provide  consultation  and  other 
services  to  hospitals  and  other  health  institutions  and  agencies  to 
improve  the  quality  and  quantity  of  patient  care  through  better  utili- 
zation of  nursing  service  personnel  and  other  appropriate  methods. 

These  are  all  ongoing  programs  and  could  profit  by  additional 
funds  without  new  legislation. 

We  note  with  regret  the  fact  that  the  budget  request  for  research 
fellowships  for  nurses  in  $316,000,  the  same  level  as  for  the  previous 
fiscal  year.  This  allows  for  no  growth  in  the  program  and  no  new 
fellowships  can  be  granted,  except  as  fellows  now  enrolled  complete 
their  programs.  The  report  “Toward  Quality  in  Nursing”  states 
that — 

one  of  the  first  requirements  for  the  development  of  research  is  to  provide  for 
a larger  number  of  nurses  with  advanced  training  in  the  biological  and  social 
sciences  on  which  the  practice  of  nursing  rests. 

The  report  then  recommends  that  funds  should  be  provided  im- 
mediately for  100  additional  nursing  research  fellowships  and  that 
the  numiber  of  fellowships  be  increased  as  qualified  nurses  apply. 
The  ANA  concurs  wholeheartedly  in  this  recommendation.  We  also 
agree  that  there  should  be  an  increase  in  the  funds  appropriated  for 
extramural  research,  as  recommended  in  the  report. 

A more  substantial  increase  than  the  $335,000  now  proposed  in  the 
budget  for  training  grants  would  be  desirable.  Applications  for 
worthy  projects  have  had  to  be  rejected.  At  least  $200,000  more,  we 
have  been  advised,  could  be  productively  used. 

The  American  Nurses’  Association  is  supporting  the  legislation 
authorizing  construction  of  research  centers  and  facilities  for  the 
mentally  retarded  and  community  health  centers  for  the  mentally  ill. 
We  trust  that  your  committee  will  approve  the  necessary  funds  for 
these  projects  when  the  authorizing  legislation  is  passed.  We  believe 
this  approach  to  the  treatment  of  the  retarded  and  the  mentally  ill 
is  a forward  step  toward  the  acceptance  of  responsibility  to  persons 
afflicted  with  these  conditions. 
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I might  make  a comment  on  your  interest  in  the  field  of  the  men- 
tally retarded,  which  has  been  a great  stimulus  to  creating  awareness 
of  this  problem  in  the  Congress. 

There  are  many  other  pro^’ams  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  winch  we  also  have  a supportive  interest 
because  of  their  contribution  to  the  Nation’s  health.  As  professional 
nurses  concerned  with  the  health  and  welfare  of  people,  we  urge  Con- 

Sress  to  provide  the  financial  support  needed  to  meet  the  Federal 
overnment’s  responsibilities  in  this  area. 

During  the  past  7 years,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  con- 
ducted two  surveys  of  the  hospital  industry  in  15  communities  that 
have  proHded  valuable  data  on  employment  conditions  of  hospital 
personnel.  This  year  the  budget  request  would  allow  for  and  does 
allow  for  expansion  of  the  survey  to  include  all  metropolitan  areas 
and  we  anticipate  that  these  studies  will  give  us  additional  useful 
information. 

We  recognize  the  Manpower  Training  and  Development  Act  as  a 
significant  step  forward  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment caused  by  structural  changes  in  the  economy.  Our  concerns  are 
expressed  in  the  attached  statement  on  the  training  for  health  occupa- 
tions under  the  act. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  our  testimony  to  your 
subcommittee. 

I would  like  to  request  that  the  brochure  and  the  statement  relating 
to  health  occupations  under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  be  included  in  the  record  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right. 

^liss  Thompson.  The  two  pages  attached,  headed  as  a memoran- 
dum, are  not  necessary.  This  is  an  explanation  for  you  so  that  you 
will  understand  why  we  sent  this  material  to  our  State  associations. 
Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right,  we  will  put  them  in  the  record. 

(The  information  follows:) 

American  Nurses’  Association  (New  York,  N.Y.)  Statement  on  Ae'xiliart 
Personnel  in  Nursing  Service 

The  national  professional  organization  for  registered  nurses  continues  to  sup- 
port the  principle,  enunciated  in  1950  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Practical  Nurses 
and  Auxiliary  Workers  in  Nursing  Services  (ANA,  NLNE,  NOPHN,  NACGN, 
AAIN,  NAPNE),  that  those  entrusted  with  the  nursing  care  of  the  sick  shall 
be  graduates  of  an  approved  school  of  professional  or  practical  nursing  and  be 
Licensed  to  practice. 

Nevertheless,  the  American  Nurses’  Association  recognizes  that  currently 
there  are  augmented  demands  on  nursing  service,  due  primarily  to  an  unprece- 
dented number  of  people  in  this  country  requiring  nursing  care  and  to  the  in- 
creasing complexity  of  functions  delegated  to  the  nursing  service.  And  while 
it  is  true  that  there  are  more  registered  nurses  and  licensed  practical  nurses  than 
ever  before,  the  supply  does  not  begin  to  meet  the  nursing  service  needs. 

Experimentation  has  demonstrated  that  many  time-consuming  duties  pre- 
viously performed  by  the  professional  nurse  and  the  licensed  practical  nurse  can 
be  efficiently  and  safely  performed  by  properly  trained  and  supervised  auxiliary 
workers.  The  association  believes,  therefore,  that  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
nursing  car  rendered  by  the  nurse  can  be  increased  by  delegation  to  auxiliary 
workers  tasks  related  to  nursing  in  the  care  of  the  patient. 

The  position  of  leadership  now  requires  that  the  profes.sional  nursing  organi- 
zation clarify  the  responsibility  of  professional  nurses  for  the  auxiliary  workers 
in  nursing  service.  It  also  demands  delineation  of  the  scope  and  vaiue  of  the 
auxiliary  workers  as  assistants  to  nurses  in  the  care  of  the  patient. 
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DEFINITION  OF  NURSING 

A review  of  the  definition  of  nursing  practice  is  necessary  in  order  to  view 
the  auxiliary  workers  in  context.  The  American  Nurses’  Association  recom- 
mends that  nursing  practice  be  legally  defined  as  follows : 

1.  The  practice  of  professional  nursing  means  the  performance  for  com- 
pensation of  any  act  in  the  observation,  care,  and  counsel  of  the  ill,  injured, 
or  infirm,  or  in  the  maintenance  of  health  or  prevention  of  illness  of  others, 
or  in  the  supervision  and  teaching  of  other  personnel,  or  the  administration 
of  medications  and  treatments  as  prescribed  by  a licensed  physician  or 
dentist;  requiring  substantial  specialized  judgment  and  skill  and  based  on 
knowledge  and  application  of  the  principles  of  biological,  physical,  and 
social  science.  The  foregoing  shall  not  be  deemed  to  include  acts  of  diag- 
nosis or  prescription  of  therapeutic  or  corrective  measures. 

2.  The  practice  of  practical  nursing  means  the  performance  for  compensa- 
tion of  selected  acts  in  the  care  of  the  ill,  injured,  or  infirm  under  the 
direction  of  a registered  professional  nurse  or  a licensed  physician  or  a 
licensed  dentist;  and  not  requiring  the  substantial  specialized  skill,  judg- 
ment, and  knowledge  required  in  professional  nursing. 

DEFINITION  OF  AUXIEIARY  WORKER  IN  NURSING 

The  term  “auxiliary  personnel”  in  nursing  service  is  used  in  this  statement  to 
designate  auxiliary  personnel  employed  to  assist  the  nurse  in  hospitals,  nursing 
homes,  and  other  agencies.  These  workers  are  employed  and  trained  to  per- 
form tasks  which  involve  specified  services  for  patients  as  delegated  by  the 
professional  nurse  and  performed  under  the  direction  of  professional  nurses 
or  licensed  practical  nurses. 

Auxiliary  workers  in  nursing  service  carry  out  tasks  supportive  and  comple- 
mentary to  nursing  practice.  Although  the  performance  of  these  tasks  is  es- 
sential to  patient  care,  the  auxiliary  workers  are  neither  professional  nurses 
nor  licensed  practical  nurses,  nor  do  their  activities  constitute  the  practice  of 
nursing.  Furthermore,  it  is  the  belief  of  the  American  Nurses’  Association  that 
licensing  of  this  group  is  not  consistent  with  the  supportive  role  of  auxiliary 
personnel  in  nursing  service.^ 

It  is  pointed  out  that  this  definition  of  auxiliary  workers  rules  out  all  other 
trained  and  untrained  personnel,  of  whom  there  are  many.  In  this  other  con- 
text are  such  employees  as  physical  and  occupational  therapy  aids  and  X-ray 
and  laboratory  technicians,  as  well  as  porters,  diet  maids,  ward  maids,  messen- 
gers, receptionists,  clerks.  These  are  excluded  because  they  relate  either  to 
the  environmental  care  of  the  patient  or  may  be  assigned  to  more  than  one 
division  of  the  agency.  While  in  some  measure  they  may  be  supportive  to 
the  nursing  service,  their  employment,  training,  and  supervision  should  not  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  nursing  service. 

This  statement  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  group  of  auxiliary  workers  fre- 
quently referred  to  as  “nurses  aids.”  The  title  of  this  group  dilfers  in  various 
employment  situations,  where  they  are  designated  as  nursing  assistants,  ward 
attendant,  orderlies,  nursing  aids,  et  cetera.  Because  of  this  lack  of  uniformity 
in  title,  it  was  thought  best,  for  the  purposes  of  this  statement  to  refer  to  this 
group  as  auxiliary  workers  in  nursing  service. 

SEEECTION 

The  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  selection  of  auxiliary  workers  in  nursing 
service  should  rest  with  the  department  most  closely  associated  with  their 
work — that  is,  the  nursing  department.  In  the  health  agencies  where  there  is 
a general  personnel  director  responsible  for  employment,  the  staffing  needs  of  the 
nursing  service  can  be  met  adequately  only  if  there  is  a close  working  relationship 
between  the  personnel  director  and  the  nursing  service  administrator. 


1 In  some  psychiatric  facilities,  for  example,  the  worker  who  performs  functions  within 
the  field  of  practical  nursing  is  sometimes  called  a psychiatric  aid  or  technician.  Preservice 
preparation  of  workers  performing  these  functions  should  be  secured  in  a State-approved 
program  leading  to  licensure  as  a practical  nurse. 
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QUALIFICATION  S 

The  qualifications  of  auxiliary  workers  differ  widely,  but  in  general,  prefer* 
ence  should  be  given  to  those  with  at  least  a grammar  school  education  and 
an  interest  in  the  care  of  the  sick.  The  workers  should  be  physically  and  emo- 
tionally healthy ; mentally  competent ; maintain  good  grooming  and  appearance ; 
speak  correctly,  quietly  and  audibly;  exhibit  a kind,  courteous,  and  friendly 
manner ; demonstrate  willingness  to  work  with  others ; and  understand  and 
practice  ethical  conduct.  While  the  ages  of  auxiliary  personnel  show  wide  varia- 
tion, ability  to  perform  the  expected  tasks  and  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
supportive  role  in  the  care  of  the  patient  is  more  important  than  chronological 
age.  The  auxiliary  worker  should  be  employed  only  after  a medical  examination 
which  includes  appropriate  physical  and  psychological  tetss. 

TRAINING 

These  auxiliary  workers  who  render  services  which  are  supportive  to  the 
nursing  care  given  by  licensed  nurses  should  be  prepared  for  their  duties  by  a 
planned  program  of  on-the-job  training  in  contrast  to  the  preservice  nursing. 
Subsequent  training  and  evaluation  of  the  auxiliary  personnel  in  nursing  should 
be  an  ongoing  process,  with  responsibility  for  this  specifically  delegated  to  the 
nursing  service  administration  of  the  institution  or  agency. 

The  extent  and  nature  of  the  training  program  should  be  interpreted  to  all 
workers  in  the  agency  so  that  they  will  have  an  understanding  of  the  role  of  the 
auxiliary  workers  in  nursing  service.  There  are  two  attitudes  commonly  held 
by  professional  personnel  which  need  to  be  modified — one  is  that  which  tends 
to  limit  the  tasks  of  auxiliary  workers  so  that  they  cannot  make  the  contribu- 
tion to  patient  care  which  they  should,  and  the  other  which  allows  them  to  take 
on  more  and  more  responsibility  for  nursing  procedures  so  that  eventually,  with 
little  or  no  preparation,  they  are  actually  assigned  to  nurse  patients.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  whole  purpose  of  auxiliary  workers  in  nursing  service  is  put  in 
jeopardy  when  either  of  these  attitudes  is  present.  It  is  also  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  practice  of  nursing  by  unlicensed  persons  is  illegal  and  violators 
are  subject  to  prosecution.  The  auxiliary  worker  should  be  taught  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  his  personal  responsibility  and  the  danger  to  himself  and 
patients  should  he  attempt  to  practice  nursing.  Professional  personnel  must 
also  realize  that  nurses  have  an  obligation  to  protect  the  public  by  not  delegat- 
ing to  a person  less  qualified  any  service  which  requires  the  competence  of  a 
nurse. 

The  aim  of  training  of  these  auxiliary  workers,  therefore,  should  be  to  de- 
velop a program  which  is  both  safe  for  the  patient  and  practical  for  the  nursing 
service.  In  order  to  carry  out  effective  on-the-job  training  for  auxiliary  work- 
ers in  nursing  service  a qualified  professional  nurse  instructor  should  be  ap- 
pointed. In  large  institutions  where  the  number  and  turnover  of  personnel  war- 
rant it.  this  should  be  the  sole  responsibility ; in  other  situations  it  may  be  joined 
with  other  duties,  but  it  should  never  be  secondary  to  them. 

The  training  program  should  be  well  organized,  including  classroom  instruc- 
tion, demonstration,  and  supervised  practice.  Experience  in  a variety  of  situa- 
tions has  demonstrated  that  the  length  of  time  required  for  on-the-job  training 
of  the  auxiliary  workers  varies  widely,  depending  upon  the  ability  of  the  worker 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  nursing  unit  in  which  the  workers  are  employed. 
No  content  however  should  be  included  in  the  training  program  which  would 
purport  to  train  the  worker  for  more  than  simple,  uncomplicated  tasks  to  be 
performed  under  the  direction  of  nurses. 

SUPERVISION 

After  the  initial  training  period,  the  direct  supervision  of  these  auxiliary 
workers  should  be  delegated  to  the  nursing  unit.  These  auxiliary  workers  should 
then  be  assigned  to  work  under  the  immediate  direction  and  supervision  of  a 
qualified  nurse  who  selects  and  delegates  the  specific  tasks  to  be  performed  by 
the  worker.  The  vital  ix)int  is  to  assure  continuing  supervision  following  the 
the  orientation  period  and  that  the  sujiervision  and  evaluation  of  the  auxiliary 
workers  in  nursing  service  should  be  the  responsibility  of  a nurse  so  designated 
and  prepared  by  the  nursing  service  administration.  The  abilities  and  work 
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I)erformance  of  these  auxiliary  workers  should  be  evaluated  on  a continuing 
basis,  with  written  reports  for  the  purpose  of  record  and  for  indications  for 
additional  training  and  assignment. 

EXAMPLES  OF  TASKS 

In  order  to  suggest  the  potentiality  of  auxiliary  workers  in  nursing  service, 
examples  of  tasks  have  been  develoi)ed.  These  examples  are  presented  with 
the  acknowledgment  that  the  choice  and  diversity  of  tasks  assigned  to  the 
auxiliary  worker  will  depend  on  many  variables,  including  but  not  limited  to,  the 
nature  of  the  supporting  service,  the  type  of  patient,  the  size  and  kind  of  insti- 
tution or  agency,  the  potentiality  of  the  auxiliary  worker,  and  the  currently 
accepted  principles  of  good  patient  care. 

The  important  contribution  of  the  supportive  assistance  rendered  by  the 
auxiliary  worker  in  nursing  service  is  in  the  performance  of  .tasks  that  assist 
the  nurse  in  direct  patient  care.  The  example  of  the  tasks  presented  here  are 
to  be  performed  under  the  direction  of  a professional  nurse  or  licensed  practical 
nurse  and  as  delegated  by  the  nurse  responsible  for  the  nursing  service  of  the 
unit.  This  list  is  not  intended  as  an  all-inclusive  description  of  the  appropriate 
tasks  which  may  be  assigned  to  the  worker  by  nurses : 

1.  Answer  patients’  signals,  providing  necessary  assistance  in  conformance 
with  delegated  tasks  and  notifying  the  appropriate  nurse  when  the  situation 
so  indicates. 

2.  Assist  with  the  admission,  transfer,  and  discharge  of  patients. 

3.  Assist  with  the  dressing  and  undressing  of  patients. 

4.  Assist  with  the  patients’  baths. 

5.  Assist  with  the  measuring  of  fluid  intake  and  output  of  patients  and 
the  recording  on  appropriate  forms. 

6.  Assist  with  the  feeding  of  patients. 

7.  Assist  with  the  collection  of  urine,  stool,  and  sputum  specimens. 

8.  Assist  with  the  weighing  of  patients. 

9.  Assist  with  the  making  of  patients’  beds. 

10.  Assist  with  the  application  and  removal  of  such  protective  devices  as 
side  rails,  footboards,  bed  cradles. 

The  American  Nurses’  Association  recognizes  that  there  are  other  categories 
of  tasks  that  are  certainly  supportive  to  nursing  but,  while  related  and  essential 
to  patient  care  are  not  appropriately  the  responsibility  of  nursing  service. 
These  other  categories  are  typifled  by  housekeeping  tasks  (such  as  maintenance 
of  linen  supply),  dietary  tasks  (such  as  serving  meal  trays),  and  messenger 
service  (such  as  distribution  of  mail) . 

The  American  Nurses’  Association  therefore  believes  that  auxiliary  personnel 
in  nursing  can  occupy  a signiflcant  place  in  a well-organized  and  efficient  nursing 
service.  Auxiliary  personnel  in  nursing  service,  while  participating  only  in  a 
limited  degree  in  actual  nursing  care  of  patients,  render  valuable  supportive 
assistance  to  the  professional  and  practical  nurse,  and  contribute  substantially 
to  the  patient’s  comfort  and  welfare. 

American  Nurses’  Association  Statement  on  Training  for  Health  Occupa- 
tions Under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962 

The  American  Nurses’  Association  is  the  professional  organization  of  reg- 
istered nurses  with  constituent  associations  in  54  States,  territories,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  association  supports  the  purposes  of  Public  Law 
87-415,  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  which  is  designed 
to  provide  employment  particularly  to  those  whose  joblessness  is  caused  by 
structural  changes  in  our  economy. 

Because  the  law  includes  provisions  for  training  and  retraining  of  certain 
health  occupations,  the  association  is  concerned  with  the  implications  for  the 
health  care  of  patients  in  this  country.  Although  we  believe  in  the  training 
and  retraining  programs  instituted  to  provide  placement  of  all  employable  per- 
sonnel, we  are  equally  Arm  in  our  belief  that  standards  of  quality  of  nursing 
care  must  be  maintained.  Quality  of  nursing  care  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  any 
expedient  demand  for  placement  of  newly  trained  workers. 
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PEOFESSIONAI.  AND  PRACnCAE  NURSES 

Persons  responsible  for  the  nursing  care  of  patients  should  be  prepared  and 
licensed  as  either  professional  nurses  or  practical  nurses.  The  attached  ANA 
statement  on  auxiliary  personnel  in  nursing  service  includes  legal  definitions 
of  professional  and  practical  nursing  practice.  It  is  in  support  of  nursing  prac- 
tice that  the  auxiliary  worker,  commonly  known  as  the  nurses  aid,  is  employed. 
The  attached  statement  also  describes  the  function,  qualifications,  and  standards 
for  training  and  supervision  of  this  worker. 

Professional  nurses  are  responsible  for  the  total  management  of  the  nursing 
care  of  patients.  A function  of  the  professional  practitioner  is  the  teaching  and 
supervision  of  all  other  personnel  in  nursing  services. 

The  shortage  of  professional  nurses  is  acute.  It  is  most  serious  in  the  areas 
of  teaching,  supervision,  and  administration.  Without  competent,  well-prepared 
teachers,  the  additional  numbers  of  all  nursing  personnel  that  the  country  needs 
cannot  be  soundly  prepared ; without  supervisors  and  administrators  to  direct 
and  oversee  the  service,  quality  nursing  care  cannot  be  assured  nor  adequate 
training  programs  be  established. 

For  these  reasons  there  must  be  increased  concern  and  support  for  professional 
nurse  education,  particularly  for  baccalaureate  programs.  It  is  from  these  pro- 
grams that  candidates  for  advanced  preparation  in  teaching,  supervision,  and 
administration  are  drawn.  Making  public  funds  available  for  the  training  of 
additional  auxiliary  workers  without  like  consideration  for  the  need  for  addi- 
tional qualified  nurses  to  supervise  these  workers  can  only  lead  to  deterioration 
in  nursing  service  and  further  aggravation  of  the  shortage. 

During  the  past  several  years,  with  Federal  funds  made  available  through 
the  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  preservice  educa- 
tional programs  for  the  preparation  of  practical  nurses  have  developed  rapidly. 
The  unemployed  worker  who  is  qualified  for  admission  to  a program  of  study 
for  this  level  of  practice  should  be  directed  to  a program  of  practical  nursing 
approved  by  the  State  board  of  nursing.  The  usual  length  of  this  program  is 
52  weeks  and  a graduate  is  eligible  for  State  licensure  as  a practical  nurse. 

There  is  frequent  confusion  between  the  role  of  the  practical  nurse  and  that 
of  the  auxiliary  worker.  Auxiliary  workers  cannot  replace  professional  staff 
nor  can  they  serve  as  substitutes  for  practical  nurses.  In  some  psychiatric 
facilities,  the  worker  who  performs  functions  within  the  field  of  practical  nursing 
is  sometimes  called  a psychiatric  aid  or  technician.  In  the  interest  of  good 
patient  care,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  provide  preservice  preparation  for 
this  worker  through  on-the-job  training  in  the  psychiatric  facility.  Rather, 
basic  preparation  for  this  occupation  should  be  secured  in  a state-approved 
school  of  practical  nursing  in  a program  leading  to  licensure  as  a practical  nurse. 

STATUS  OF  auxiliary  WORKERS  (AIDS) 

In  any  governmental  activity  relating  to  auxiliary  workers  in  nursing  service 
that  is  carried  out  under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962, 
the  primary  obligation  and  concern  should  be  the  safety  of  patients.  Nothing 
should  be  done  within  the  opportunities  of  this  legislation  that  would  jeopardize 
standards  of  health  care  for  the  American  public.  Neither  should  anything 
be  done  under  the  provisions  of  this  legislation  which  might  displace  persons 
already  employed. 

This  field  of  employment  is  itself  economically  depressed,  and  has  a high  rate 
of  turnover.  A study  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  surveys  of  hospitals 
in  15  metropolitan  areas  in  1960  raises  serious  question  about  employment  as 
a nonprofessional  worker  in  a hospital  as  self-supporting  job  placement.  For 
example,  the  average  hourly  earning  for  female  aids  ranges  from  80  cents  to 
$1.68,  and  that  for  male  aids  ranges  from  89  cents  to  $1.71. 

In  justice  to  persons  for  whom  work  and  training  is  sought,  governmental 
agencies  should  be  concerned  with  the  economic  position  of  hospitals  to  which 
the  jobless  are  referred  for  employment  and  training. 

SELECTION  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 

It  is  essential  to  the  health  care  of  the  public  that  the  greatest  possible  pre- 
cautions be  taken  in  selecting  persons  for  employment  as  auxiliary  workers  in 
nursing  service. 
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Prerequisites  for  the  health  occupations,  particularly  for  the  auxiliary  worker 
in  nursing  service,  should  include  the  following : 

1.  Demonstrated  ability  to  enter  at  least  the  ninth  grade. 

2.  The  ability  to  read  and  write  English. 

3.  Good  health  as  demonstrated  by  a preemployment  examination  which 
includes  appropriate  physical  and  psychological  tests. 

4.  Demonstration  of  potentiality  through  appropriate  vocational  aptitude 
tests. 

5.  Good  moral  character. 

6.  Cleanliness. 

7.  Propriety  in  dress  and  appearance. 

While  the  State  employment  service  may  provide  a useful  screening  service, 
the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  selection  of  the  auxiliary  worker  for  nursing 
service  should  rest  with  the  director  of  nursing  in  the  institution  in  which  he 
is  to  be  employed. 

All  applicants  should  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  merit,  without  regard 
to  color,  creed,  nationality,  or  race. 

TRAINING 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  permits  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  make  certain  arrangements  for  training  with  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  Division  of  Vocational 
Education.  All  plans  approved  for  financial  support  of  training  of  auxiliary 
workers  for  nursing  service  should  contain  a detailed  description  of  the  pro- 
gram, including  qualifications  of  instructional  personnel,  facilities  for  both 
classroom  teaching  and  return  demonstrations  on  the  job,  lesson  content,  selection 
and  employment  procedures,  and  provision  for  evaluation  of  program. 

Something  other  than  the  usual  arrangements  for  preemployment  vocational 
training  is  indicated  for  the  auxiliary  worker  in  nursing  service.  Because  of 
the  differences  in  hospitals  and  other  health  agencies,  even  within  the  same 
community,  it  is  not  possible  to  adequately  prepare  auxiliary  workers  apart 
from  the  nursing  service  of  the  institution  in  which  they  will  perform.  Appro- 
priate local  arrangements  must  be  made  for  extension  training  in  cooperation 
with  the  nursing  service  of  the  institution  in  which  the  worker  has  been 
accepted  for  employment. 

The  choice  of  instructor  for  any  training  program  for  the  auxiliary  worker 
in  nursing  service  is  of  paramount  importance  to  its  success.  The  instruction 
for  auxiliary  workers  for  nursing  services  requires  great  skill  and  versatility 
in  the  adaptation  of  teaching  methods  to  meet  the  needs  characteristic  of  this 
group  of  workers.  Beyond  the  usual  preparation  of  graduation  from  an 
accredited  school  of  nursing,  the  instructor  should  have  had  preparation  in 
teaching,  licensure  in  the  State,  and  experience  in  an  institution  or  agency  where 
aids  have  been  employed.  He  should  possess  the  personal  qualification  of 
maturity  as  characterized  by  patience  and  understanding  of  people  with  limited 
capacities. 

The  training  program  should  be  well  organized,  including  details  of  classroom 
instruction,  demonstration,  and  supervised  practice.  There  should  be  well- 
developed  lesson  plans  and  definite  and  regular  instruction  periods.  Anecdotal 
observations  of  performance  of  trainees  should  be  recorded. 

Experience  in  a variety  of  situations  has  demonstrated  that  the  length  of 
time  required  for  on-the-job  training  of  the  auxiliary  worker  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  characteristics  of  the  nursing  unit  and  the  ability  of  the  worker. 
Most  successful  programs  are  found  to  provide  72  to  80  hours  of  classroom 
teaching  and  demonstration  and  an  additional  80  hours  of  supervised  practice. 
No  content  should  be  included  which  would  purport  to  train  the  workers  for 
more  than  simple,  uncomplicated  tasks  to  be  performed  under  the  direction  of 
nurses. 

CONCLUSION 

Through  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  certain  advances 
toward  sound  utilization  of  nonprofessional  hospital  personnel  can  be  achieved. 
Also,  it  is  hoped  that  implementation  of  this  act  will  serve  to  call  public  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  these  workers  for  a measure  of  economic  security  as  well  as 
training. 
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The  American  Xurses’  Association  ^Yishes  to  be  of  all  possible  assistance  to 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
as  they  proceed  to  carry  out  the  provision  of  this  significant  legislation.  The 
State  nurses  associations,  constituents  of  the  AXA,  will  be  valuable  participants 
in  preparing  plans  for  implementation  of  the  act  on  the  local  level.  Their 
guidance  should  be  sought  in  those  parts  of  the  program  involving  employment 
and  training  of  auxiliary  workers  for  nursing  service.  A directory  providing  the 
names  and  addresses  of  State  nurses  association.s  officials  is  attached  to  those 
copies  being  sent  to  governmenal  agencies. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  there  any  recommendations  of  the  Surgeon 
General's  consultant  group  that  you  do  not  agree  with? 

Miss  Tiiompsox.  AVe  have  not  disagreed  with  an}^  of  them.  We 
have  gone  over  them  veiy  careful!}^,  and  we  have  chosen  some  that 
have  already  been  proposed  and  promoted  by  the  American  Xurses’ 
Association.  These  empliasize  our  own  priorities,  and  we  have  decided 
that  the  others  we  would  put  less  emphasis  on. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  just  established  a priority  list?  You  did  not 
disagree  with  any  of  the  recommendations:  is  that  right? 

Miss  Thompsox.  Tliat  is  correct. 

For  instance,  we  have  already  been  attempting  to  secure  Federal 
funds  for  collegiate  nursing  education,  and  there  are  recommendations 
in  the  report  which  go  along  with  these  objectives  of  the  association 
in  our  priorities. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Public  Law  105  expires  in  196-1  ? 

Miss  Tiiompsox.  1964.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Has  legislation  been  introduced  ? 

Miss  Tiiompsox.  There  will  be  an  evaluation  conference  on  that  law 
in  July  tliis  year,  and  this  conference  will  make  recommendations 
for  extending,  improving,  or  changing  the  law,  and  the  legislation 
would  be  introduced  after  the  conference  in  July  1968. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  is  the  last  appropriation  we  make  under  the 
present  legislation  ? 

Miss  Tiiompsox.  That  is  correct. 

I presume  it  is  anticipated  that  the  legislation  would  be  passed 
early  enough  so  that  the  appropriation  would  be  made  and  the  budget 
request  for  the  next  year  could  be  passed  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Laipj).  That  may  not  be  a safe  thing  to  anticipate. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  way  things  are  going  right  now. 

Miss  Tiio^ipsox.  We  can  just  hope. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Well,  I hope  you  are  right.  I would^hate  to  see  this 
expire  and  you  people  find  yourself  without  any  funds  for  the  first 
3 or  4 or  5 months  of  1965. 

Miss  Tiio^ipsox.  That  is  a possibility. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Denton. 

Mr.  Dextox.  Xo  questions. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Lesinski. 

^Ir.  Lesixski.  Xo  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Laird.  I certainly  enjoyed  your  presentation  very  much. 

^liss  Tiiompsox.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Laird. 
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Gallaudet  College 

WITNESSES 

JAMES  N.  ORMAN,  PRESIDENT,  GALLAUDET  COLLEGE  ALUMNI 

ASSOCIATION 

C.  T.  ANDERSON,  INTERPRETER 

DAVID  MYERS,  ALUMNUS,  GALLAUDET  COLLEGE 

JACK  BRADY,  SUPERINTENDENT,  WEST  VIRGINIA  SCHOOL  FOR 

THE  DEAF 

LOY  E.  GOLLADAY,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  GALLAUDET  COLLEGE  ALUMNI 

ASSOCIATION 

Statement  or  James  Orman 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  have  with  us  Mr.  James  hT.  Orman,  president, 
Gallaudet  College  Alumni  Association. 

Go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  Anderson.  My  name  is  C.  T.  Anderson.  I am  serving  here  as 
Mr.  Orman’s  interpreter. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I am  J ames  N.  Or- 
man, president  of  the  Gallaudet  College  Alumni  Association.  With 
me  also  representing  the  association  is  Mr.  Loy  Golladay,  first  vice 
president.  The  second  vice  president  was  prevented  from  coming  by 
sudden  death  in  his  family. 

We  appear  as  public  witnesses  on  the  budget  request  of  Gallaudet 
College  for  1963.  More  specifically,  we  appear  here  on  behalf  of  the 
association  to  oppose  that  part  of  the  budget  which  is  planned  for 
expansion  which  we  understand  is  nearly  $3  million. 

Members  of  the  committee,  we  are  not  here  to  put  stumbling  blocks 
in  the  way  of  deaf  students  who  desire  to  secure  higher  education. 
Also,  nothing  that  we  say  here  is  intended  to  downgrade  the  deaf. 
We  have  the  true  interests  of  all  the  deaf  in  mind  and  our  sole  in- 
terest is  in  wise  and  sound  expenditure  of  public  funds  in  the  best 
interest  of  all  segments  of  the  deaf  population.  We  are  interested 
in  the  whole  educational  program  for  all  the  deaf  children,  including 
those  in  the  States  you  represent. 

The  first  question  that  arises  is.  From  where  does  the  pressure  for 
expansion  of  Gallaudet  College  come?  Not  from  the  bottom;  not 
from  the  grassroots.  When  the  alumni  of  the  college  and  others 
familiar  with  education  of  the  deaf  heard  of  the  proposed  expansion 
to  1,700  students  within  the  next  few  years,  they  reacted  with  in- 
credulity and  disbelief.  The  question  in  their  minds  was  where  could 
Gallaudet  College — by  tradition  a college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences — 
get  that  number  of  students  ? It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  col- 
lege even  now,  with  about  600  students,  has  a difficult  time  maintain- 
ing standards  of  an  accredited  liberal  arts  college,  and  keeping  up  its 
standards  of  admission.  The  only  possible  conclusion  is  that  the 
pressure  for  expansion  was  self-generated  by  the  president  and  the 
dean  of  the  college ; in  other  words,  it  was  pressure  wholly  from  the 
top.  Not  even  the  faculty  of  the  college  has  ever  gone  on  record  as 
favoring  the  threefold  expansion  to  1,700  students. 

To  back  up  this  proposal  for  a greatly  expanded  Gallaudet  College 
the  president  and  the  dean  cite  a body  of  statistics  prepared  in  their 
office. 
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At  the  heart  of  the  problem  of  higher  education  of  the  deaf — of  the 
controversy  on  the  subject,  if  we  may  call  it  that — is  the  perennial 
and  complex  problem  of  statistics.  If  tests  of  measurement  used 
with  the  hearing  were  equally  valid  for  deaf  students ; if  they  could 
be  interpreted  in  the  same  manner,  then,  members  of  the  committee, 
there  would  be  no  undue  difficulty.  But  unfortunately  this  is  not  the 
case.  Every  educator  of  the  deaf  knows  that  these  tests  tell  far 
from  the  whole  story.  Why  should  this  be  so  ? An  overriding  rea- 
son is  the  language  problem  of  the  deaf.  After  more  than  a hundred 
years  of  sincere,  devoted  effort  on  the  part  of  the  profession,  it  un- 
fortunately remains  true  that  the  problem  is  still  very  much  with  us. 
We  have  been  successful  in  giving  most  of  the  deaf  the  minimum  re- 
quirement in  language  development  for  daily  living,  but,  much  to  our 
regret,  we  have  not  been  able  to  bring  more  than  a small  segment  of  the 
school  population  up  to  a level  in  language  development  where  they 
will  be  able  to  cope  with  requirements  of  a liberal  arts  education. 

The  statistics  mentioned  by  the  college  in  justification  of  trebling  the 
present  student  enrollment  have  been  widely  disputed  by  qualified 
educators  of  the  deaf. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  I,  as  president  of  the  alumni  association,  and 
as  principal  of  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf,  personally  requested 
permission  to  see  the  raw  data  on  which  the  statistics  were  based. 
Even  the  alumni  representative  on  the  college  board  of  directors  re- 
quested to  see  this  data.  Neither  of  us  was  given  an  opportunity  to 
see  them.  The  statistics  at  the  college,  under  ordinary  conditions, 
would  not  be  a matter  of  professional  concern  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  they  are  the  basis  for  the  program  of  expansion  about  which  there 
is  widespread  disagreement  and  concern. 

The  primary  question  with  which  we  are  here  concerned  is : What 
kind  of  a college  do  we  intend  Gallaudet  College  to  be?  The  issue 
is : Shall  it  be  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  under  existing  conditions 
the  best  possible  accredited  liberal  arts  college  we  can  make  it,  or 
is  the  college  to  admit  large  numbers  of  students  who  are  not  of  the 
type  capable  of  securing  a liberal  arts  education  ? Even  now  Gallaudet 
College  has  been  scraping  the  barrel.  With  its  present  enrollment 
it  is  clear  that  there  is  a great  need  for  a period  of  consolidation.  For 
many  students  admitted  to  the  college,  students  who  Avere  incapable  of 
doing  the  Avork  required  of  them,  it  has  been  a frustrating  and  trau- 
matic experience.  EA^en  Avith  the  help  of  the  counseling  center  and  the 
tutorial  system  the  mortality  rate  has  been  high. 

Consolidation — a period  of  standing  still  in  enrollment,  of  devising 
eA"en  better  methods  of  determining  AAffiat  deaf  students  are  in  fact 
capable  of  pursuing  a liberal  arts  program,  would  enable  the  college 
to  strengthen  its  position  as  a college  of  liberal  arts.  • 

In  the  surA^ey  of  Gallaudet  College  carried  on  by  Dr.  Buell  S. 
Gallagher  (noAv  president  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  Xew  York)  for 
the  Federal  Security  Administration  thousands  of  people  partici- 
pated— alumni,  educators  of  the  deaf,  and  knoAAdedgeable  people  all 
OA"er  the  country.  Dr.  Gallagher  made  a keenly  perceptive  analysis 
of  the  complex  problem  of  higher  education  of  the  deaf.  His  final 
recommendation  Avas  for  an  enrollment  ceiling  of  approximately  750 
students.  In  the  light  of  his  report  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
present  situation  has  become  so  acute  it  was  necessary  to  call  hearings 
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before  the  college  board  of  directors  on  November  15  and  16,  1962,  to 
hear  alumni  and  professional  criticism  of  the  college  administration. 
Dr.  Gallagher,  in  his  repoil,  clearly  foresaw  the  possibility  of  this 
situation.  Many  of  his  recommendations  are  still  valuable  and  perti- 
nent. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  even  the  college  library  does  not 
possess  a copy  of  this  valuable  document  on  education  of  the  deaf. 
I am,  tlierefore,  requesting  that  it  be  entered  into  the  records  as  a 
service  to  education  of  the  deaf.  I am  also  leaving  with  members 
of  the  committee  a copy  of  the  November  1962  hearings  before  the 
board  of  directors  as  bearing  on  the  expansion  plans  of  the  college. 

I have  here  a copy  of  the  Gallagher  report. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  are  glad  to  have  that. 

Mr.  Orman.  We  want  to  keep  Gallaudet  College  a truly  accredited 
liberal  arts  college.  We  do  not  want  admission  standards  lowered. 
We  do  not  want  deaf  boys  and  girls  to  go  into  a program  which  they 
are  incapable  of  successfully  pursuing.  It  has  been  happening  in  too 
many  cases  in  recent  years. 

To  expose  deaf  boys  or  girls  to  the  demands  of  a liberals  arts  pro- 
gram when  they  do  not  have  the  requisite  ability  in  language  (an 
ability,  which,  if  it  is  desired,  can  be  measured  and  evaluated  by 
direct  examination  of  samples  of  free  language)  leads  only  to  one 
conclusion : We  are  failing  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  students  in  areas 
of  their  real  competencies.  The  present  enrollment  figure  is  adequate 
to  a sifting  out  that  part  of  the  total  school  enrollment  which  is  able 
to  succeed  in  acquiring  a liberal  arts  and/or  a classical  education. 
There  will  remain  the  larger  number  who  are  not  able  to  measure  up. 
For  these,  other  opportunity  is  indicated  in  line  with  their  abilities. 

Why,  then,  do  we  come  here?  For  only  one  reason.  This  was 
aptly  expressed  by  an  interested  friend  not  long  ago : 

Let’s  pound  home  that  as  conscientious  citizens  and  as  alumni  of  the  collej;e — 
ourselves  deaf  and  facing  the  problems  of  deafness — that  we  cannot  counte- 
nance the  spending  of  public  money  on  a pretense  of  giving  a liberal  arts  college 
education  to  students  who  can  scarcely  do  eighth  grade  work  in  all  too  many 
instances. 

It  is  frequently  said  of  those  admitted  to  Gallaudet  College  who 
prove  unable  to  meet  the  standards  of  a liberal  arts  college : “But  they 
have  no  other  chance,  no  other  place  to  go.’'  This  is  a sad  commen- 
tary on  the  whole  problem.  For,  however  we  look  at  it,  we  also  know 
this:  that  students  without  the  necessary  ability  are  frustrated  and 
harmed  emotionally;  and  that  able  students  are  frustrated  and  dis- 
illusioned, too.  The  able  ones  are  not  challenged  to  put  forth  their 
best  efforts;  those  not  able  to  succeed  succumb  to  a sense  of  failure. 

Members  of  the  committee,  there  are  alternatives.  We  are  already 
beginning  to  think  about  them. 

Congress,  through  its  representatives  here,  has  greatly  improved 
conditions  for  the  deaf  socially  and  educationally.  Through  the  Vo- 
cational Eehabilitation  Administration  it  has  multiplied  occiqRitioiial 
opportunities.  It  has  approved  and  expanded  the  captioned  film 
program.  It  has  passed  a bill  for  a greatly  expanded  program  of 
teacher  training.  We  owe  much  in  many  ways  to  this  Congress.  Let 
us  continue  to  owe  much  to  you  members  for  your  support  of  wise  and 
knowledgeable  legislation  in  our  behalf. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  As  you  know,  this  committee  took  the  initiative  a 
few  years  ago  to  help  build  some  much-needed  buildings  out  there, 
because  we  wanted  this  school  to  be  an  accredited  school,  which  it  was 
not.  It  finall}^  was  accredited,  and  I am  sure  it  is  the  wish  of  all 
the  members  of  the  committee  that  it  will  not  lose  its  accreditation 
because  that  certainly  would  be  a blow  to  all  people  interested  in  the 
education  of  the  deaf. 

IVhen  the  people  from  Gallaudet  were  here  last  week,  I had  two  let- 
ters from  my  own  State,  which  said  some  of  the  things  that  you  said 
today,  and  I read  the  letters  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spellman  into  the 
record.  The  people  from  Gallaudet  were  given  the  opportunity  to 
state  their  side  of  the  argument. 

It  is  not  the  wish  of  the  committee  to  do  anything  that  would  in 
any  way  affect  the  accreditation  of  Gallaudet  College. 

Do  schools  for  the  deaf  in  the  various  States  send  or  recommend 
many  people  for  admission  to  Gallaudet  that  are  turned  down? 

Mr.  Axdersox.  I think  Mr.  Brady  might  be  in  a position  to  answer 
that.  Congressman. 

^Ir.  Brady.  As  you  know,  Gallaudet  has  an  entrance  examination 
this  week:  it  is  to  be  given  in  our  residential  school.  We  administer 
the  test.  We  send  it  back  to  Gallaudet.  They  score  the  exam,  then 
let  the  school  know  avIio  passed  the  examination.  The  schools  do 
determine  how  many  are  to  take  the  examination. 

^Ir.  Fogarty.  Well,  let  me  give  you  a hypothetical  question.  This 
school  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  country  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  school  recommends  25  and  only  5 pass. 

Mr.  Brady.  Yes,  that  happens.  I have  known  it  to  happen. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I do  not  think  it  should  happen. 

Mr.  Brady.  Xo.  I do  not  think  it  should  happen,  either. 

But,  of  course,  you  see,  Gallaudet  is  the  only  school,  the  only  col- 
lege for  the  deaf.  You  have  a great  deal  of  parental  pressure  on 
yon  to  let  these  students  take  these  examinations. 

^Ir.  Fogarty.  I never  had  any  pressure.  In  17  years  on  this  com- 
mittee, I never  had  any  pressure  from  anyone  from  the  school. 

Mr.  Bradv'.  Xo,  I mean  pressure  on  our  school  from  the  parents. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Oh,  I can  see  that.  Yes. 

^Ir.  Brady.  I think  one  thing  we  would  like  to  see  is  closer  coopera- 
tion between  the  college  and  the  schools  in  establishing  good  criteria  for 
college  admission. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I wonder  if  perhaps  the  standards  of  the  State  schools 
shouldn't  be  increased  ? 

]Mr.  Brady.  Certainly,  there  are  things  we  can  do  on  our  end  of  the 
line,  just  asAvell  as  they  can. 

I tliink  that  if  Gallaudet  has  a criteria,  that  it  would  be  easier  for  us 
to  work  with  them. 

Mr.  Fo(iARTY.  I think  they  should.  I think  there  should  be  closer 
cooperation  between  the  schools  and  the  colleges.  I agree  with  you  on 
tliat. 

^Ir.  Denton. 

Mr.  Dextox.  Xo  questions. 

Mr.  F(x;arty.  Mr.  I^esinski. 

Mr.  Lesixski.  Xo  questions. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Laird.  No  questions. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Laird.  Do  you  have  anything  to  add  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  LOY  E.  GOLD  ADA  Y 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Golladay  has  a short  statement  he  would  like 
to  leave  for  the  record. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  We  will  put  this  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Golladay.  I think  the  statement  Mr.  Orman  made  adequately 
reflects  the  position  expressed  here,  but  I wish  to  leave  my  statement 
with  you  in  view  of  the  short  time.  I feel  it  bears  strongly  oh  the  case 
against  expansion. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  We  will  put  this  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  follows :) 

Statement  of  Loy  E.  Golladay,  Vice  President,  Gallaudet  College 

Alumni  Association 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I am  Loy  Golladay,  and  I am  a 
graduate  of  Gallaudet  College  with  a master’s  degree  from  it  in  English  and 
education  as  well  as  one  from  the  University  of  Hartford  in  reading  pedagogy. 
I am  in  my  28th  year  as  a teacher  of  the  deaf,  and  am  president  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Association  of  the  Deaf. 

Mr.  Orman’s  presentation  also  embodies  my  general  thoughts  on  the  proposed 
expansion  of  Gallaudet  College  at  a cost  of  nearly  $3  million,  over  and  above  the 
recently  completed  master  plan  initiated  at  the  college  about  a decade  ago. 
This  statement  will  show,  I hope,  how  changes  at  the  college  have  affected  one 
school  which  is  a source  of  Gallaudet  students. 

I have  believed  in  the  new  Gallaudet,  in  the  physical  plant  it  now  has,  but  I 
sincerely  believe  that  superimposing  a new  round  of  building  on  the  old  is  more 
than  simply  too  much  of  a good  thing.  Certain  things  indicate  to  me  that  it 
would  be  harmful  to  many  of  the  deaf  it  is  designed  to  serve. 

In  making  this  statement,  I realize  fully  that  there  is  some  possibility  that  I 
may  be  laying  myself  open  to  reprisals,  and  a friend  has  said  we  may  as  well 
kiss  a long  farewell  to  any  possibility  of  future  honors  from  the  college.  What- 
ever truth  there  is  in  this,  I must  live  with  my  conscience. 

My  school,  the  American  School  for  the  Deaf  in  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  the 
oldest  school  for  the  deaf  in  the  new  world.  It  was  founded  by  the  father  of  the 
founder  of  Gallaudet  College,  and  the  college  was  named  for  the  founder  of  our 
school,  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet.  I mention  this  to  show  that  in  New  Eng- 
land, Gallaudet — the  man  and  the  college — have  been  almost  synonymous  with 
the  American  School,  and  the  ties  of  tradition  and  affection  have  always  been 
strong  between  the  two  institutions. 

Our  school  has  prepared  many  young  people  for  Gallaudet  entrance,  and,  over 
the  years,  we  have  watched  their  success  with  pardonable  pride.  In  the  21 
years  I have  been  at  the  American  School,  I have  helped  more  than  75  young 
people  prepare  successfully  for  the  college  entrance  examinations. 

I am  convinced  that  an  expansion  of  Gallaudet  College  beyond  present  num- 
bers and  as  a liberal  arts  college,  now  or  in  the  foreseeable  future,  is  wrong.  This 
conviction  hinges  largely  on  my  observations  of  present  tendencies  or  trends  since 
the  construction  of  the  new  plant.  Also  involved  is  what  I know,  as  a profes- 
sional in  the  field,  of  the  numbers  of  potential  candidates  in  schools  for  the 
deaf.  As  to  other  sources  of  supply  such  as  the  public  schools,  my  reaction  is  that 
while  undoubtedly  some  such  students  deserve  to  come  to  Gallaudet,  there  arises 
the  question : “Should  they  attend  a college  for  the  deaf  at  all  if  they  were  able 
to  do  so  well  in  the  public  schools?  Why  burden  the  public  funds  with  such 
added  expense  when  their  hearing  loss  may  be  so  slight  as  to  impose  little 
handicap?” 

I have  noticed,  especially  over  the  last  few  years,  a tendency  for  the  college  to 
admit  more  pupils  from  our  school  and  from  others,  who  are  clearly  unable  to  do 
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college  work,  and  who  previously  would  have  been  rejected.  Deafness  is  more 
of  an  educational  and  communication  handicap  than  any  other  physical  defi- 
ciency, and  because  of  this  terriffic  handicap,  only  about  1 graduate  in  12  or  15 
attains  a level  of  English  and  reading  ability  consistent  with  college  potential. 
The  only  excuse  I can  imagine  for  admitting  so  many  of  inferior  ability  is  to  fill 
up  the  present  buildings.  Such  students  would  do  well  in  a technical  and/or 
vocational  institute,  but  at  present  there  are  none  for  the  deaf.  Actually,  there 
are  many  times  as  many  of  this  type  student  as  there  are  students  of  college 
potential,  so  the  need  for  such  technical  institutes  has  been  discussed  frequently 
of  late. 

What  happens  when  inferior  students  are  admitted  to  the  college,  perhaps  in 
mistaken  sympathy  for  them?  I have  time  to  cite  only  a few  of  many  regrettable 
incidents  I know  of.  One  lad  from  our  school  failed  the  entrance  examinations 
last  April,  but  was  admitted  in  a second  examination  the  following  July,  when 
he  is  reported  to  have  made  an  even  lower  grade  than  the  first  time.  His  general 
average  on  our  testing  program  was  only  around  8th  grade,  with  a reading  level 
of  only  5th  grade ; and  from  classroom  experience  with  him,  it  can  be  stated 
that  he  was  unfit  for  regular  high  school  textbooks,  let  alone  college  level 
books.  For  the  college  to  expect  to  raise  him  to  12th  grade  level  in  the  one 
preparatory  year  seems  an  impossibility,  to  be  surmounted  only  by  an  unprece- 
dented miracle.  This  lad  gave  up  a good  job  as  a printer  for  a large  insurance 
home  oflBce,  and  even  in  the  unlikely  event  he  gets  a degree,  he  will  fail  to  get 
much  from  a liberal  arts  program. 

Two  other  boys  of  ours  told  iis  they  were  failing,  but  were  invited  by  college 
authorities  to  return  and  repeat  the  preparatory  year.  Their  grades  had  almost 
all  been  D and  F,  which  shows  their  inability  to  do  the  work.  If  the  college 
feels  obligated  to  keep  such  students  now,  what  will  they  do  in  order  to  keep  the 
proposed  additional  space  filled?  How  can  it  retain  accreditation  with  a steadily 
lowered  admission  standard  ? 

It  was  no  secret  at  Christmas  that  about  50  students  failed  to  return  to 
college,  of  their  own  choice,  and  by  the  end  of  February  at  least  20  more  had 
dropped  out,  with  still  more  leaving  for  a variety  of  reasons  by  this  time. 

A catchword  of  college  authorities  is,  “If  there  is  no  other  place  for  such  bor- 
derline cases,  we  ought  to  take  them  in  and  do  the  best  we  can  for  them,”  or 
“the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.”  There  is  a great  inherent  fallacy  in 
this,  because  putting  the  less  able  with  the  more  able  harms  both  and  may  be 
blamed  for  some  of  the  withdrawals,  I suspect ; and  with  good  reason,  because 
one  of  my  former  pupils  now  in  Gallaudet — ^and  this  boy  is  able  to  do  college 
work  in  my  opinion — was  discussing  with  his  parents  the  idea  of  withdrawing 
because  he  thinks  he  is  wasting  his  time.  Two  at  our  school  who  passed  entrance 
examinations  as  juniors,  now  refuse  to  consider  entering  because  of  what  they 
hear  from  present  students  at  the  college. 

The  less  able  know  they  can’t  do  the  work  and  are  a drag;  the  really  able 
ones  are  held  to  working  on  a less^han-challenging  level  and  come  to  wonder 
why  they  are  there.  Significantly,  there  is  no  complaint  whatever  from  the 
“good  time  Charlie”  types  and,  knowing  young  people  as  I do,  I sometimes 
wonder  about  discipline  problems  at  the  college. 

Apparently  in  an  attempt  to  remove  comparisons  and  level  off  the  inequalities 
in  ability,  the  preparatory  department  gives  no  grades  for  class  work.  A final 
examination  in  the  form  of  a printed  standardized  test  is  given — not  an  exami- 
nation on  the  subject  matter  studied.  Since  the  test  covers  little  from  the 
everyday  work,  the  remark  has  been  heard,  “We  didn’t  work  hard  because  we 
knew  we  would  pass  anyway.”  This  has  been  a source  of  contention  between 
college  and  school  authorities,  as  no  student  will  study  (except  “a  real  egghead,” 
as  one  remarked)  when  there  is  not  going  to  be  a test  or  examination  anyway. 

Why  should  this  concern  the  lower  schools?  Last  fall  several  members  of  a 
bright,  college-potential  class  in  my  school,  with  3 years  remaining  there,  told 
me  that  they  were  not  worried  about  working  hard  in  my  courses — their  achieve- 
ment grades  already  equaled  or  surpassed  those  of  several  former  pupils  who 
were  in  Gallaudet.  If  mediocrity  breeds  mediocrity,  this  is  a classic  example ; 
and  there  is  no  wonder  there’s  cause  for  concern  in  the  lower  schools. 

How  can  the  college  justify  another  round  of  building  when  such  difficulties 
are  being  had  with  standards  with  the  plant  capacity  just  finished?  How  can 
present  numbers  be  tripled  when  the  bottom  of  the  supply  barrel  is  being  scraped? 

In  conclusion,  I feel  strongly  that  the  college  should  not  be  granted  funds  for 
further  expansion  until  it  has  had  a chance  to  prove  indisputably  that  it  must 
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expand.  Statistics  presented  so  far  have  been  unimpressive  to  people  able  to 
interpret  them  in  the  light  of  facts  about  the  deaf — although  they  may  appear 
quite  dramatic  to  persons  who  do  not  know  the  background. 

The  college  had  a variety  of  troubles  in  recent  years,  mostly  from  “growing 
pains”  of  trying  to  fill  up  the  present  plant.  The  college  administration  seems 
to  have  felt  under  pressure  to  justify  the  new  plant  by  filling  it  up  even  to  the 
expediency  of  admitting  too  many  inferior  students  along  with  the  good.  They 
should  be  relieved  of  this  feeling  of  pressure  and  allowed  a period  of  adjustment 
or  consolidation. 

During  this  time  they  could  improve  their  methods  of  student  selection,  meth- 
ods of  teaching  with  reference  to  the  problems  of  deaf  students,  and  bring  their 
policies  and  administration  practices  down  from  the  lonely  eminence  of  isola- 
tion that  has  characterized  so  much  of  it.  The  November  hearing  of  the  college 
boad  of  directors  brought  out  many  complaints,  and  many  of  these  could  be 
straightened  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  everyone  with  a little  more  cooperation, 
consultation,  and  good  will  between  college  authorities  and  schools  for  the  deaf. 
The  schools  are  not  interested  in  dominating  the  college,  but  they  do  resent  an 
attitude  exemplified  by  the  dean  of  the  college  toward  them — a man  with  no 
previous  background  in  education  of  the  deaf.  His  comment  on  the  profession 
of  educating  the  deaf,  with  145  years  of  excellent  work  behind  it  since  1817  is, 
“AVhat  profession?”  Clearly  such  an  attitude  could  easily  lead  to  a crisis  be- 
tween Gallaudet  and  its  suppliers  of  students,  the  schools  he  seems  to  deprecate. 

The  “wave  of  the  future”  for  Gallaudet  does  not  lie  in  increased  numbers, 
but  in  consolidating  what  numbers  it  can  handle  well,  toward  a better  job  for 
these  young  deaf  people. 

At  all  costs,  accreditation  must  be  maintained. 

I thank  you. 

[From  the  Gallaudet  Alumni  Bulletin,  Jacksonville,  111.,  1963] 

The  President’s  Message — A Report  to  the  Membership 

As  president  of  the  association  it  becomes  my  responsibility  to  present  to  the 
membership  the  basic  reasons  for  the  decision  of  your  board  of  directors  to  seek 
an  inquiry  into  certain  aspects  of  the  growth  of  the  college  during  recent  years. 

Upon  request  of  your  board  of  directors,  hearings  were  held  at  the  college  on 
November  15  and  16  at  which  an  invited  group  of  alumni  and  educators  of  the 
deaf  were  present,  or  if  not  present,  submitted  written  statements  which  were 
entered  into  the  record. 

The  deci.sion  was  the  culmination  of  a long  period  of  questioning  and  doubt 
about  (1)  matters  of  policy  and  (2)  matters  of  operation. 

By  this  time  many  of  the  members  have  had  an  opportunity  to  read  the  full 
report  of  the  hearings.  Many,  however,  have  not  been  able  to  do  so.  though  it 
is  probable  at  this  writing  that  the  report  of  the  collage  board  of  directors  on 
the  hearings  will  soon  receive  wide  circulation. 

Your  president  hopes  it  is  not  necessary  to  remind  the  members  of  this  action 
would  not  have  been  undertaken,  in  view  of  approaching  centennial,  without  grave 
and  sufficient  reason  for  so  doing. 

Shortly  before  the  hearings,  the  president  of  the  college  issued  a “Report 
of  the  President,  Gallaudet  College,  lt>61-62”  which  was  sent  to  all  members  of 
the  association. 

In  his  opening  statement  the  president  states  it  was  the  “first  of  a new  series 
designed  for  our  alumni,  friends,  and  all  who  may  have  an  interest  in  higher 
education  of  the  deaf.” 

The  reader  will  note  it  was  addressed  first  of  all  to  the  alumni,  and  rightly 
so.  No  group  of  (‘itizens  in  the  country  has  a more  intense  interest  in  the  growth 
of  the  college  than  the  alumni;  and  this  group,  honestly  informed,  should  be 
competent  to  exert  a powerful  and  beneficial  influence  on  the  sourse  of  events. 

At  the  hearings  two  main  criticisms  of  the  administration  were  made : That 
there  was  a lack  of  integrity  in  dealing  with  many  of  the  problems  in  higher 
education  of  the  deaf ; and  that  the  dean  of  the  college  had  been  exerting  an 
influence  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  role  of  responsibility,  and  many  feel,  special 
competency. 
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The  growth  of  the  college  in  a physical  sense  has  been  a matter  of  gratifi- 
cation, blit  it  cannot  be  used  to  justify  overhasty  and  ill-thought-out  policies, 
which  also  help  create  the  public  image  of  the  college. 

First  among  these  policies  has  been  the  matter  of  swelling  the  enrollment. 

During  the  past  dec-ade,  the  college  has  trebled  in  student  size.  And.  as 
stated  in  our  last  president’s  message,  a request  was  made  by  the  president 
and  dean  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  House  in  April  1962  seeking  provision 
for  a further  trebling  in  the  next  decade. 

Dr.  Gallagher  in  his  survey  of  the  college  spoke  of  a theoretical  “potential” 
of  5,000  deaf  college  students.  However,  after  weighing  the  many  factors  in- 
volved, he  settled  for  the  figure  750  for  Gallaudet. 

This  figure  caused  no  serious  discussion  during  the  ensuing  decade ; though 
it  was  noted  that  the  college  was  having  a very  diflScult  time  in  maintaining 
standards  in  its  efforts  to  reach  this  figure. 

At  the  hearings  your  board  of  directors  submitted  a statement  of  recom- 
mendations. The  first  rec'ommendation  recognized  that  data  had  been  pre- 
sented proving  there  had  been  a lowering  of  standards  of  admission.  The 
board  rec-ommended  that  such  lowering  be  brought  to  an  end. 

Sec-ond,  the  board  of  the  as.sociation  recognized  that  “very  much  of  the  grave 
concern  about  the  college  points  directly  and  indirectly  to  the  dean  of  the 
college.” 

It  was  the  definite  impression  of  those  who  attended  the  hearings  that,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  president  of  the  college,  the  dean  was  fully  comi>etent  to 
advise  on  all  matters  related  to  education  of  the  deaf ; that  he  was  on  no 
occasion  misguided  in  his  actions  and  decisions. 

In  his  “President’s  Report  for  the  year  1961-62,”  an  entirely  new  line  of 
attack  is  attempted  to  justify  trebling  the  present  enrollment. 

First,  a comparison  is  made  between  enrollment  in  the  college  for  deaf 
students  and  in  other  colleges  and  universities. 

Second,  failure  of  Gallaudet  College  to  secure  or  approximate  parity  is  stated 
to  be  due  to  failure  of  institutions  engaged  in  education  of  the  deaf.  (“Clearly, 
all  institutions  engaged  in  education  of  the  deaf  have  a responsibility  to  their 
students  that  is  not  now  being  discharged.”) 

Against  this  background  statements  are  made  that  “old  sources  (residential 
schools)  are  sending  more  of  their  graduates”  and  “even  if  Gallaudet  had  been 
accepting  every  student  who  applied  and  had  retained  all  students  at  our 
present  rate”  we  “would  still  fall  short  of  parity  by  200  percent.” 

Gallaudet,  in  the  meaning  of  the  above,  desires  and  strives  for  parity  but 
is  “becoming  more  selective  in  admissions,  taking  a smaller  percentage  of  those 
who  apply.” 

“Over  the  years  we  have  developed  extremely  sensitive  instruments  for  de- 
termining an  applicant’s  prospects  of  success”  but  “last  September  the  faculty 
[.sic]  voted  a 2-year  experiment  to  determine  whether  students  in  the  preparatory 
class  could  reach  higher  standards  of  performance.” 

Many  more  statements  diflBcult  to  reconcile  with  other  statements  could  be 
pointed  out. 

But  the  extraordinary  feature  of  this  report  is  that  it  centers  around  the 
.subject  of  higher  eilucation  of  the  deaf  without  once  touching  on  the  very 
.special  and  marked  problems  in  education  of  the  deaf.  They  are  not  even 
mentioned  or  minimized ; they  are  ignored.  The  continual  shifting  of  ground, 
the  swift  changes  of  focus  from  statistical  statement  to  emotional  appeal  make 
it  difficult  for  the  reader  to  follow  the  report  in  a calm  and  detached  manner. 

In  short  the  report  is  a tour  de  force  of  sweeping  statements  and  omissions 
that  raises  more  questions  than  it  answers. 

Clearly  we  have  here  the  hand  of  an  individual  who  does  not  talk  the 
language  of  the  profession : who  indicts  the  profession  without  having  worked 
with  it. 

Only  such  a hand  could  have  prepared  such  a document.  By  comparison, 
the  Gallagher  reiKirt  is  measured  and  temiierate ; logical  and  cool ; dry  and 
rea.soned : a brilliant  example  of  what  can  be  done  by  democratic  processes 
at  their  best. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  We  will  reconvene  at  1 :30. 
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Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  Gallaudet  College 

WITNESS 

BRADSHAW  MINTENER 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  committee  Avill  come  to  order. 

'We  have  before  ns  Mr.  Mintener,  who  Avas  formerly  Assistant  Sec- 
retary, Department  of  HE'W.  'We  are  A^ery  pleased  to  have  yon  Avith 
ns  today.  Do  yon  have  a statement  for  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Mintener.  I haA^e  some  notes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Mintener.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  comnnttee,  I 
greatly  appreciate  and  thank  yon  for  the  oppoidnnity  to  appear  here 
today  in  connection  Avith  the  HEW  budgets  which  yon  are  noAv  con- 
sidering, but  more  specifically  Avith  respect  to  the  proposed  budgets 
for  the  FDA  and  Gallandet  College. 

As  a citizen,  I Avant  to  thank  yon,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  leadership 
Avhich  yon  have  giA^en  for  so  many  years  in  these  important  fields  of 
health,  education,  and  Avelfare,  and  particularly  in  health.  This 
Nation  is  a better  place  today  because  yon  have  given  this  effecti\"e 
and  dynamic  leadership  in  the  Congress.  Yon  have  been  sympa- 
thetically supported  by  yonr  distinguished  colleagues  aa’Iio  serve  on 
this  committee  Avith  yon.  Yonr  excellent  staff,  so  ably  headed  by 
]\Ir.  Robert  !Moyer,  is  also  to  be  commended  for  the  excellent  service 
and  assistance  it  has  given  in  connection  AAuth  the  Avork  of  this  impor- 
tant committee. 

I Avonld  like  to  thank  yon  again  personally,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
splendid  support  and  assistance  Avhich  yon  gave  to  me  AAdien  I had 
the  pleasure  and  honor  of  servdng  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  HEW. 
It  Avas  a great  pleasure  to  Avork  Avith  yon  and  I look  back  on  that 
experience  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  rewarding  of  my  life. 

Food  and  Drug  Administration 

Before  discussing  briefly  the  tAAm  budgets  of  FDA  and  Gallandet 
College,  I should  like  to  say  a Avord  or  tAvo  about  the  report  of  the 
Second  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  appointed  by  Secretary  Ribicoff 
and  chaired  by  one  of  yonr  former  colleagues.  Dr.  George  Y.  Harvey. 
I had  the  honor  to  set  up  the  First  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  in 
1955  and  to  serA^e  on  this  second  committee. 

The  tAvo  committees  Avere  both  good — outstanding  committees  but 
operated  on  different  bases.  The  excellent  staffs  for  both  commit- 
tees Avere  furnished  by  the  firm  Cresap,  McCormick  & Paget  and  IMr. 
H.  J.  Heneman  headed  both  staffs  Avith  great  energy,  devotion, 
efficiency,  and  distinction. 

Both  committees  made  good  reports — helpful  to  the  FDA  and  I 
hope  to  the  Congress.  They  Avere  quite  different  in  many  respects 
as  the  tasks  assigned  to  the  tAvo  committees  Avere  different,  but  both 
did  their  Avork  Avell. 

The  second  committee  met  only  tAvice  as  a Avhole  and  looking  back, 
I Avish  that  Ave  could  haA^e  been  together  more  frequently  but  Ave 
Avere  all  busy  people.  The  Chairman  and  several  members  of  the 
Committee  and  the  staff  traveled  extensrtely  and  intervieAved  a great 
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many  representatives  of  the  reflated  industries  and  FDA  personnel 
across  the  country.  I believe  that  more  FDA  people  were  given  the 
opportunity  and  urged  to  speak  out  regarding  the  problems  of  FDA 
as  they  saw  them,  than  was  the  case  with  the  previous  Committee. 

I was  under  the  erroneous  impression,  as  were  several  members 
of  the  Committee,  that  we  would  have  a final  meeting  of  the  entire 
Committee  to  go  over  the  report  in  toto.  Looking  over  the  report 
and  rereading  it  in  relaxation  and  at  leisure,  all  of  us,  I am  sure,  could 
suggest  improvements.  However,  on  the  whole,  I feel  it  is  a good 
report  and,  while  some  of  us  would  have  changed  some  of  the  language 
and  portions  of  the  report,  it  is  important  to  have  a single  report 
and  we  have  it. 

There  are  three  areas  of  recommendation  which  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  press,  editorials  and  verbally,  which  I feel  merit  some 
conmient  at  least  so  far  as  I am  concerned. 

These  three  areas  of  recommendation  have  resulted  in  comments 
or  criticisms  of  the  report  which  have  appeared  since  it  was  pub- 
lished and  have  become  quite  widespread.  In  general  terms,  these 
are  the  following : 

(1)  The  report  is  industry-slanted — promdustry. 

(2)  The  report  recommends  that  FDA  enforce  the  laws  for  which 
it  is  responsible,  particularly  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  by  conferences,  consultations,  compromise,  and  education  rather 
than  by  the  so-called  police-power  activities. 

(3)  The  report  has  been  interpreted  in  some  quarters  as  an  attack 
on  the  present  Commissioner,  George  P.  Larrick. 

Taking  these  areas  of  criticism  in  order  with  respect  to  the  report 
being  industry  slanted,  this,  to  me,  is  entirely  without  merit.  Only 
6,  at  most,  of  the  16  members  could  be  said  to  be  from  industry  and 
to  my  knowledge  none  of  them  ever  acted  as  advocates  for  industry 
but  I am  sure  were  chosen  because  of  their  knowledge  and  experience 
in  the  industry  with  which  they  are  connected.  I saw  no  evidence  of 
any  attempt  or  suggestion  from  the  so-called  industry  members  which 
would  justify  this  criticism.  As  indicated  above,  the  full  committee 
only  had  two  meetings  and,  therefore,  it  would  have  been  impossible, 
in  my  judgment,  for  the  alleged  domination  by  industry  to  have 
occurred.  So  far  as  I am  concerned,  it  did  not. 

IVith  respect  to  the  manner  of  enforcins:  the  laws  for  which  it  is 
responsible,  we  must  remember  that  the  FDA  is  primarily  a law  en- 
forcement agency.  Its  principal  law,  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act,  contains  criminal  and  civil  penalties.  The  FDA,  in  its  area  of 
foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics,  is  somewhat  comparable  to  the  FBI 
as  a law  enforcement  agency  in  its  areas  of  responsibility.  Both  are 
primarily  law  enforcement  agencies  and  both  have  to  rely  upon 
scientists  in  the  agencies  for  the  preparation  of  scientific  data,  infor- 
mation, facts,  and  testimony  upon  which  to  base  their  administrative 
decisions.  The  scientific  activities  of  both  agencies  are  vital  and 
important  but  their  function  is  to  assist  those  responsible  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws,  in  that  responsibility. 

The  FDA  is  in  fact,  as  is  the  FBI,  operating  in  a dual  role — 
enforcement  assisted  by  science. 

A scientist  in  the  FDA  develops,  prepares,  and  submits  scientific 
data  and  facts  to  the  enforcement  or  administrative  officials  so  that 
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they  can  be  evaluated  and  used  as  a basis  for  an  administrtive  or 
enforcement  decision.  It  is  similar  to  the  functions  of  a judge  in  a 
court  who  evaluates  scientific  opinions,  facts,  and  data  and  then 
decides  on  the  law  as  applicable  to  the  scientific  information  and  so 
forth. 

If  the  CAC  report  means  to  stand  for  the  proposition  that'  tlie 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  should  be  administered  and  enforced 
by  conferences,  consultations,  education,  and  cooperation  only,  then 
I would  disassociate  myself  from  such  a recommendation  because  it 
would  mean  that  we  have  a government  of  men  and  not  of  law.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  committee  intended  this  interpretation  of  its 
lecommendation  and  I,  as  a lawyer,  certainly  do  not  approve  of  such 
a position. 

I think  that  industy  has  been  and  could  be  more  helpful  and  that 
some  of  the  problems  could  have  been  avoided  in  the  past  if  industry 
had  been  consulted  more  frequently,  particularly  before  decisions  or 
rulings  or  regulations  were  made  or  issued,  but  the  ultimate  decision 
as  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law  is  and  should  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  FDA  administrative  and  enforcement  officials  and  their  deci- 
sion should  be  based  upon  an  impartial  evaluation  of  the  evidence, 
testimony,  and  opinions  which  are  made  available  to  them  for  such 
decisions. 

In  my  judgment  and  my  experience  the  FDA  has  an  outstanding 
group  of  people  on  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Enforcement.  They  are 
knowledgeable,  dedicated,  well  trained,  experienced,  and  competent. 

The  report  has  been  editorialized  and  commented  upon  and  inter- 
preted as  an  attack  upon  Commissioner  Larrick.  As  far  as  I am 
concerned,  I am  sure  this  is  not  the  intent  of  the  report  and  should  not 
be. 

Mr.  Laird.  I read  over  that  report  and  I don’t  see  how  they  can 
interpret  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Mintener.  I have  had  some  people  ask  me.  I don’t  either. 
But  I have  been  asked  this : Mliy  did  you  attack  Mr.  Larrick  ? several 
times  by  writers  or  press  people. 

That  is  the  way  I have  interpreted  this  criticism  as  it  was  directed 
to  me. 

The  Office  of  Commissioner  may  be  criticized,  both  past  and  present, 
but  the  present  occupant  of  that  office  is  a man  whom  I have  known 
for  many  years  and  is  a gentleman  of  great  ability,  experience,  and 
integrity.  He  has  inherited  a philosophy  and  modus  operandi  and 
has  followed  it,  changing  it  from  time  to  time  to  fit  modem  conditions 
and  situations  when  indicated. 

He  has  tried  to  balance  enforcement — voluntary  and  enforced.  He 
has,  in  my  opinion,  made  FDA  a workable  instrument  of  Government. 

The  FDA  today  is  a far  different,  larger,  more  complicated,  and 
more  widespread  organization  than  it  was  in  1958  when  the  present 
law  was  passed.  One  group  of  citizens  criticizes  the  FDA  for  being 
too  soft  or  too  cozy  with  industry.  The  present  report  has  been 
interpreted  and  characterized  in  some  quarters  as  criticizing  the  Com- 
missioner and  the  FDA  from  being  too  tough  on  industry.  Both 
cannot  be  true. 

I agree  that  the  scientific  phases  of  FDA  and  its  scientific  personnel 
should  be  upgraded,  improved,  and  expanded,  but  I have  not  yet  seen  a 
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doctor  or  a scientist  who,  in  my  opinion,  was  either  qualified  by  experi- 
ence, training,  or  temperament  to  administer  the  FDA  effectively.  The 
FDA  has  some  outstanding,  dedicated,  competent  scientists,  but  not 
enough  of  them.  Perhaps  the  scientists  should  be  consulted  more  fre- 
quently and  to  a greater  extent  prior  to  reaching  decisions  of  the  FDA, 
but  the  Administration,  the  Commissioner,  has  the  responsibility  under 
the  law  for  the  final  decision  and  I personally  prefer  to  trust  the  so- 
called  nonscientific  people  to  administer  the  law  more  effectively  and 
fairly  than  the  scientists.  It  is  too  often  forgotten  that  most  of  the 
administrative  people  in  FDA  have  majored  and  specialized  in  college 
in  one  or  more  of  the  sciences,  have  received  scientific  degrees  and  have 
had  considerable  scientific  training  and  experience. 

I feel  certain  that  with  workable  guidelines  included  in  the  CAC 
report  and  with  the  guidance  and  assistance  of  Congress,  Mr.  Larrick 
and  his  associates  can  improve  the  operation  and  work  of  FDA  con- 
siderably. 

I have  heard  a suggestion  from  time  to  time  that  perhaps  “an  out- 
sider” should  be  the  next  Commissioner  of  FDA.  I am  opposed  to  the 
opening  of  the  Office  of  Commissioner  in  FDA  to  political  appoint- 
ment. It  would  be  like  replacing  J.  Edgar  Hoover  with  a political  ap- 
pointee which,  to  me,  is  unthinkable.  It  is  my  judgment  that  the  Com- 
missioner’s Office  should  be  filled  from  the  career  service. 

I have  great  confidence  in  the  FDA  personnel  as  a whole  from  the 
Commissioner  on  down,  as  I have  never  worked  with  a more  dedicated, 
competent,  and  experienced  group  of  people  in  my  life. 

I do  feel,  however,  that  some  way  must  be  found  to  upgrade  and  im- 
prove the  scientific  personnel  in  FDA  because  in  1963  and  in  the  future 
the  scientific  responsibilities  of  FDA  are  becoming  more  complicated 
and  important  and  it  is,  therefore,  essential  that  an  adeouate  number 
of  experienced  doctors  and  scientists  be  attracted  to  the  FDA  scientific 
departments.  We  should  be  able  to  attract  as  many  able  good  scien- 
tific people  to  the  FDA  as  does  the  NIH.  Of  course,  they  do  one  of  the 
outstanding  jobs  in  the  Nation  in  this  regard. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  FDA  budget,  I understand  there  are  four 
categories  in  the  proposed  budget  as  far  as  salaries  and  expenses  are 
concerned. 

Tlie  first  is  to  place  our  often-discussed  Federal  office  building  and 
its  special  animal  laboratory  building  into  full  operation.  I remember 
when  we  were  planning  for  this  building  and,  as  I recollect,  the  GSA 
specifications  at  that  time  were  to  provide  for  staff  plus  10  percent  ex- 
pansion and,  of  course,  it  is  already  too  small,  as  I understand,  and 
will  be  when  it  is  finished.  Without  this  type  of  staff  requested  the 
scientific  operations  planned  for  the  new  building  will  be  seriously 
handicapped  if  not  impossible. 

The  second  catesrory  is  made  up  of  staff  to  help  FDA  administer 
the  new  Kefauver-Harris  amendments  of  1962  and  the  new  drug  regu- 
lations which  have  been  issued.  These  positions  are  absolutely  \dtal 
to  the  continued  operation  of  the  agency.  I would  hope  that  certainly 
the  larger  share  of  these  would  go  to  outstanding,  competent  scientific 
people.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  455  supplemental  positions  requested 
last  fall  and  the  80  positions  asked  for  this  year  are  desperately  needed 
to  enable  FDA  to  do  its  job  properly. 
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The  third  category  is  to  permit  the  FDA  to  undertake  new  ap- 
proaches to  consumer  problems.  I know  some  people  think  these  are 
good  and  some  think  they  are  not.  But  there  are  phenomenal  economic 
and  technological  developments  and — there  are  changes  which  have 
been  occurring  within  recent  years  and  they  directly  affect  many  of 
the  FDA  programs.  So  I think  these  changes  call  for  new  and,  shall 
I say,  rather  imaginative  approaches  on  the  part  of  FDA,  and  I think 
they  should  start  developing  some.  The  requested  $100,000  for  data 
processing  equipment  is  needed  to  correlate  and  codify  the  scientific 
data  now  available  to  FDA  and  those  obtainable  from  outside  sources. 

If  there  is  any  way  to  provide  for  these  new  consumer  problems,  I 
think  it  is  well  worthy  of  your  consideration  because  a consumer  nowa- 
days is  becoming  a much  more  important  member  of  the  population 
than  it  has  been  before  in  many  areas. 

Lastly,  the  staff  category  is  to  help  FDA  meet  current  deficiencies  in 
selected  programs  such  as  food  additives  and  pesticides.  The  FDA 
must  improve  and  keep  up  to  date  its  methodology  to  detect  and  iden- 
tify such  ingredients  if  they  are  to  keep  abreast  with  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing technology  in  these  important  areas.  Additional  staff  and  re- 
search in  food  decomposition  and  food  sanitation  is  badly  needed.  The 
new  Animal  Pharmacological  Laboratory  at  Beltsville  and  the  animal 
care  building  there  are  required  to  carry  on  the  scientific  work  there. 

I have  looked  over  the  budget  and  summary  of  it  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  a reasonable  one.  But  I would  perhaps  put  a little  more  em- 
phasis than  is  indicated  in  this  summary  at  least,  on  the  scientific 
personnel. 

Gallaudet  College 

Now,  with  respect  to  Gallaudet  College,  again  I want  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  your  support  of  this  institution. 

Gallaudet  College  occupies  a place  of  uniqueness  in  the  educational 
world  as  it  is  the  only  college  for  the  deaf  in  the  world.  Gallaudet 
College  today  is  a far  different  and  a better  college,  in  my  opinion, 
than  it  was  9 or  10  years  ago  when  I had  the  responsibility  for  it  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  HEW.  The  campus  today,  thanks  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  is  a beautiful  and  efficient  new  campus  built  with 
F ederal  funds  and  the  whole  student  body  and  faculty  have  been  ex- 
panded and  upgraded  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  college 
was  accredited  in  1957. 

Kendall  Green  has  become  a lighthouse  for  the  teaching  of  the  deaf 
in  this  country.  The  Gallaudet  of  1963  is  not  the  “old  Gallaudet” 
of  bygone  days.  It  is  a new  Gallaudet  with  a new  plant ; new  faculty ; 
new,  larger,  and  better  student  body;  its  sights  have  been  lifted  and 
its  curriculum  improved.  I am  sure  that  more  people  know  about 
Gallaudet  today  all  over  the  world  than  was  true  10  years  ago.  The 
Federal  Government  and  your  committee,  in  particular,  are  largely 
responsible  for  this  new  Gallaudet. 

With  respect  to  the  1963  budget,  I understand  that  the  total  request 
for  salaries  and  expenses  is  some  $1,697,000,  which  represents  an  in- 
crease of  about  $217,000  over  1963.  This  will  provide  6 new  faculty 
members,  I believe,  and  10  additional  positions,  and  increased  educa- 
tional administration,  maintenance,  and  auxiliary  services.  These  in- 
creases are  necessitated  by  the  expanded  program  and  the  anticipated 
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increased  enrollment.  I understand  that  more  than  500  young  people 
have  applied  for  admission  to  Gallaudet  for  the  next  year,  whereas 
150-200  was  a large  number  of  applications  8 or  9 years  ago.  Tliis 
increased  budget  is  also  necessary  to  provide  better  instructional  pro- 
grams both  for  the  college  and  Kendall  School. 

For  construction  I am  told  that  $2,919,000  is  requested  for  repair- 
ing and  modernizing  old  buildings  and  to  build  new  dormitories  for 
the  prep  department  and  planning  moneys  for  a new  college 
dormitory. 

I am  frankly  surprised  that  Dr.  Elstad  and  Dean  Detmold  have 
been  able  to  employ  so  many  fine  faculty  people  at  Gallaudet,  taking 
into  account  the  salary  scale,  and  so  forth. 

Increased  enrollment  has  been  projected  at  Gallaudet  from  600  stu- 
dents this  year  to  around  725  this  fall.  Based  upon  present  indica- 
tions, we  might  have  as  many  as  850  students  in  the  fall  of  1965. 
Someone  has  said  that  at  some  date  in  the  future  there  will  be  1,700 
students  at  Gallaudet  College.  I do  not  know  where  that  figure  came 
from,  but  at  the  present  time  this  would  seem  to  be  a long  way  off. 

To  accommodate  the  600  students  this  fall,  the  college  had  to  use  2 
temporary  dormitories  for  some  60  men  students  and  I believe  that 
the  present  capacity  for  proper  living  conditions  is  about  550  with  the 
present  buildings.  If  it  is  true  that  the  enrollment  will  be  around 
850  by  1965  and  about  950  in  1966,  it  is  obvious  that  even  with  the  new 
buildings  requested,  the  college  will  again  be  at  capacity  so  far  as 
dormitory  space  is  concerned. 

The  planning  money  for  another  college  dormitory  is  requested  so 
that  the  college  can  keep  pace  with  the  anticipated  growth  wliich  the 
college  officials  estimate  in  1967  could  be  over  a thousand  students. 
From  a plant  standpoint,  the  most  urgent  need  would  be  more  dormi- 
tory space. 

The  deaf  constituency  is  a small  and  intimate  one — handicapped  in 
a sense,  but  undoubtedly  sharper  in  other  senses.  In  my  judgment 
Gallaudet  College  today  is  a far  better  college  in  every  respect  than  it 
was  in  1954  when  I came  into  the  Government.  It  is  academically 
improved  and  has  been  accredited  and  thanks  to  your  conmiittee  and 
the  Congress,  Gallaudet  has  a magnificent  plant  and  a better  faculty 
and  student  body.  The  1954  amendments  to  our  charter  really  put 
Gallaudet  College  on  the  map  and  the  partnership  with  the  Federal 
Government  was  firmly  and  fortmiately  established. 

I personally  want  to  see  Gallaudet  as  “best'*  as  we  can  make  it.  The 
best  is  none  too  good,  especially  for  handicapped  people  and  one  of  the 
most  thrilling  experiences  to  me  is  to  see  a handicapped  person  em- 
ployed, making  and  earning  a good  living,  and  being  an  independent 
citizen  and  taxpayer. 

As  you  well  know,  recently  there  has  been  a good  deal  of  criticism, 
in  some  quarters,  of  the  college  and  its  administration  policies. 
Growth,  success,  prominence,  public  acceptance  and  acclaim  often 
breed  criticism  and  jealousy  and  all  that  goes  with  them.  The  Board 
of  Directors  of  Gallaudet  College  decided  to  have  a 2-day  hearing  last 
fall  and  invited  only  the  known  critics  to  attend  the  hearing  so  that  they 
could  speak  fully  and  frankly  about  aii}i:hing  they  wished  and  the 
board  would  listen  to  them.  They  were  assured  that  their  comments 
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would  receive  consideration  and  they  would  be  given  a report  and  this 
is  now  in  process. 

Your  colleague,  Congressman  Homer  Thornberry,  of  Texas,  who  is 
a member  of  the  Gallaudet  Board,  gave  a splendid  summary  at  the 
hearing  and  answered  some  of  the  criticisms  very  effectively.  It  was 
interesting  to  hear  the  criticisms  of  tlie  critics  and  it  was  noteworthy 
that  they  were  in  most  respects  very  similar  and  sounded  like  a pre- 
pared, well-briefed  campaign,  but  from  their  standpoint,  sincere. 

We  all  know  that  some  people  do  not  like  change,  growth,  progress, 
and  development.  They  want  to  perpetuate  ‘hhe  good  old  days.”  I 
am  sure  that  all  of  us  feel  that  our  alma  maters  have  changed.  Cer- 
tainly mine  at  New  Haven  has  and  I need  a map  to  find  my  way 
around  when  I go  there,  but  I cannot  say  in  truth  and  fairness  that 
Yale  is  not  a better  place  today  than  when  I was  there  40  years  ago; 
I am  sure  it  is. 

I do  not  desire  to  go  into  the  criticisms  in  detail  because  you  are 
familiar  with  them. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  have  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  here. 

Mr.  Mintener.  I am  sure  the  critics  who  are  mostly  alumni  and 
heads  of  schools  for  the  deaf  and  interested  in  the  college  and  are  sin- 
cere in  their  criticisms — that  is,  according  to  their  own  viewpoints. 
However,  I feel  in  all  honesty  that  the  criticism  comes  from  a small 
well-organized  group  of  critics  who,  in  my  opinion,  and  I may  be 
wrong,  are  misinformed  and  are  not  familiar  with  all  of  the  facts  and 
the  situations  toward  which  their  criticisms  are  directed. 

I personally  see  no  evidence  to  justify  most  of  the  criticisms  and  it 
is  my  opinion  that  I am  sorry  to  see  the  criticisms  appear  to  be  di- 
rected at  and  centered  on  the  dean  of  the  college. 

We  have  requested  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  Accrediting  Organi- 
zation to  visit  the  college  and  examine  the  areas  of  criticism  such  as 
our  admission  standards  and  policies,  the  qualifications  and  methods 
of  our  teachers.  I am  optimistic  and  certain  they  will  find  them  all 
acceptable.  In  fact,  I understand  they  have  already  found  no  lower- 
ing of  our  admission  standards  during  the  past  several  years.  We  are 
criticized  for  low^ering  our  standards  to  fill  the  magnificent  new  plant 
which  the  Government  has  built  and  we  were  criticized  before  because 
the  plant  was  old,  outdated,  and  so  forth. 

I feel  that  Gallaudet  College,  since  it  is  the  only  college  for  the  deaf 
in  the  world  and  therefore  unique,  should  provide  a college  education 
for  every  deaf  boy  and  girl  in  the  United  States  who  can  qualify  for 
admission  and  pass  our  required  courses  for  a degree. 

I am  convinced  that  Dean  Detmold  is  an  outstanding  educator  and 
that  he  has  upgraded  the  academic  standing  of  the  college  since  he 
came  here.  President  Elstad  is,  of  course,  nationally  and  interna- 
tionally recognized  as  one  of  the  outstanding  educators  of  the  deaf. 
These  two  gentlemen  have  led  in  the  expansion  and  upgrading  of 
Gallaudet  College  and  its  whole  educational  progress  and  have  really 
put  it  on  the  map. 

I feel  that  there  is  a misunderstanding  and  a lack  of  information 
and  knowledge  about  the  college  so  far  as  the  critics  and  criticisms 
are  concerned.  I am  sure  that  communications  and  public  relations 
between  the  college  and  its  alumni  and  the  schools  for  the  deaf  through- 
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out  the  country  could  be  and  will  be  improved.  I feel  that  Dean  Det- 
inold,  in  view  of  what  has  transpired  in  recent  months,  should  be 
^iven  guidelines  and  a chance  to  follow  them.  I am  sure  he  can  do  the 
job.  I would  like  to  see  him  concentrate  on  the  educational  program 
at  the  college  and  perhaps  employ  someone  else  such  as  the  dean  of 
admissions  to  meet  with  parents,  alumni,  and  schools  for  the  deaf 
so  that  better  liaison  will  be  established  and  maintained  between  the 
college  and  these  groups.  If  you  wish,  I would  like  to  put  into  the 
record  several  lettei's  which  are  favorable  to  the  college  and  its  ad- 
ministration and  which  have  I'ecently  been  received. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Well,  I received  several  letters  and  I referred  to  one, 
because  it  came  from  my  State,  when  the  Gallaudet  people  were  here 
last  week.  . I didn't  put  the  others  in. 

Mr.  Mixtexer.  The  Board  of  Gallaudet  College  is  determined  to 
examine  the  criticisms  thoroughly  and  to  remedy  any  situation  which 
is  indicated  but  we  are  not  going  to  be  panicky  and  pressured  into  ac- 
tion or  decision  which  we  do  not  believe  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
college  and  the  students. 

I feel  that  we  are  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  Sidney 
Cohen  as  busines  manager  to  succeed  Mr.  Lloyd  Jolmson  who  has 
served  at  the  college  for  so  many  years  with  devotion  and  efficiency. 
Mr.  Jolmson  is  a grand  person  and  has  done  an  outstanding  job  and 
our  prayers  are  with  him  as  he  goes  through  a very  tr^dng  health  expe- 
rience. I am  sure  that  Mr.  Cohen,  with  his  long  experience,  his  many 
abilities  and  his  outstanding  character  will  do  a splendid  job  of  busi- 
ness manager  and  will  be  a great  help  to  President  Elstad  and  the 
Board. 

Xone  of  us  likes  criticism  but  I am  sure  that  great  good  will  come 
from  these  criticisms  because  they  have  highlighted  some  problems 
which  appear  to  some  people  at  the  college  and  we  are  alerted  to  them 
and  I am  sure  that  the  Board  will  do  what  is  proper  and  best  for  the 
college.  Gallaudet  is  a wonderful  educational  institution  and  I am 
convinced  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  it,  its  administration  and 
its  programs  which  can’t  be  remedied. 

Thank  you  ver>’  much. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you.  That  is  a veiY’  fine  statement  on  both  the 
FDA  and  Gallaudet  College. 

Mr.  Laird  ? 

Mr.  L.\ird.  I have  no  questions. 

CoXTROL  OF  VeXEREAL  DiSEASE 

WITNESSES 

PHILIP  R.  MATHER,  CHAIRMAN,  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS,  AMERICAN 

SOCIAL  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION 
DR.  BRUCE  WEBSTER,  VICE  PRESIDENT 
CONRAD  VAN  HYNING,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Dr.  Webster,  are  you  going  to  be  the  first  witness? 

Dr.  Webster.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I will  not  go  through  the  entire 
details  of  the  statement  but  I would  like  to  submit  it  for  the  record  in 
connection  with  the  venereal  disease  appropriation. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I am  testifying  before 
your  committee,  as  I have  on  previous  occasions,  as  a practicing  physi- 
cian and  a teacher  of  medicine.  As  such,  I am  deeply  concerned  about 
the  almost  epidemic  increase  in  infectious  syphilis  in  these  United 
States. 

In  fiscal  1962  the  number  of  reported  cases  of  primary  and  secondary 
syphilis  was  20,084,  7 percent  above  the  18,781  cases  reported  in  1961. 
Reports  for  the  first  half  of  fiscal  1963  showed  the  curve  still  going- 
upward  at  the  rate  of  10  percent  above  the  same  period  in  1962. 

Many  of  us  have  long  felt  that  the  reported  cases  of  primary  and 
secondary  syphilis  reflected  only  a small  proportion  of  the  actual  inci- 
dence of  this  disease.  Accordingly,  the  American  Social  Health  Asso- 
ciation in  cooperation  with  the  American  Medical  Association,  the 
National  Medical  Association,  and  the  American  Osteopathic  Asso- 
ciation, questioned  183,000  practicing  physicians  and  osteopaths  in  the 
United  States;  71  percent  of  these  replied.  This,  in  itself,  is  an  index 
of  the  interest  of  the  practicing  physicians  in  this  subject. 

During  the  3 -month  period  involved,  these  physicians  admitted 
treating  approximately  14,000  cases  of  infectious  syphilis.  During 
the  same  period,  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  statistics  show  that 
they  reported  only  1,576  cases.  If  one  includes  the  cases  reported  by 
governmental  and  private  clinics,  the  total  number  of  known  cases 
of  primary  and  secondary  syphilis  in  the  United  States  in  fiscal  1962 
was  approximately  70,000,  instead  of  the  reported  20,000.  This  makes 
syphilis  one  of  the  major  infectious  diseases. 

, Why  is  this  happening?  In  an  effort  to  answer  this  question  it  is 
necessary  to  review  briefly  some  historical  facts. 

Until  1937  there  was  no  organized  effort  to  control  venereal  disease 
in  the  United  States.  At  that  time  the  Federal  Government  set  in 
motion,  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Thomas  Parran,  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  a program  which  demonstrated 
not  only  to  the  United  States  but  to  the  world,  that  venereal  disease 
could  be  controlled.  It  took  10  years  for  the  results  of  this  effort 
to  manifest  themselves  in  reduced  rates.  Only  in  1948  did  the  rate  for 
infectious  syphilis  show  an  appreciable  decrease.  That  year  Congress 
appropriated  $17  million  for  venereal  disease  control.  The  decline 
in  rates  continued  until  1955. 

As  rates  fell,  so  did  Federal  appropriations,  to  $3  million  for  fiscal 
1955.  This  retrenchment  of  funds  meant  a gradual  reduction  in 
facilities  for  syphilis  research  and  control.  Epidemiological  followup 
of  contacts  of  infected  cases  was  curtailed  because  of  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate funds.  Further,  with  the  advent  of  penicillin,  the  efficacy  of 
which  was  demonstrated  by  Dr.  John  Mahoney  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  in  1943,  but  which  did  not  come  into  common  use 
until  1946,  there  developed  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  practicing 
physicians  an  attitude  of  complacency.  The  disease  was  no  longer 
a problem.  The  simplicity  of  treatment  enabled  practicing  physicians 
throughout  the  country  to  treat  it  and  the  control  of  this  disease  passed 
from  the  hands  of  Governmental  clinics  to  that  of  the  practicing 
physician. 

But  physicians  were  no  longer  trained  in  this  field  as  a specialty. 
The  teaching  of  syphilis  control  to  medical  students  was  curtailed. 
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Kesearch  in  the  basic  principles  of  venereal  disease  control  was  re- 
duced to  a minimum  due  to  lack  of  funds  and  interest.  As  a result, 
we  are  faced  with  the  situation  as  it  exists  today. 

Wliat  will  happen  if  this  rising  tide  of  infectious  syphilis  is  not 
brought  under  control?  Syphilis  is  in  reality  two  diseases:  an  early 
infectious  one  and  a late  crippling  one.  Control  of  the  infectious 
stage  completely  prevents  the  development  of  the  late  disabling 
lesions.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  enough  funds  be  made  avail- 
able to  seek  out  and  bring  under  treatment  all  of  these  infectious 
cases.  In  the  primary  infectious  stage,  they  will  infect  an  unknown 
number  of  previously  healthy  individuals.  If  these  are  allowed  to 
continue  untreated,  they  will  pass  over  into  the  later  stages  of  the 
disease. 

One  if  fifty  will  develop  syphilitic  insanity. 

One  in  fifteen  will  become  a syphilitic  heart  vicitim. 

One  in  two  hundred  will  become  blind. 

One  in  twenty-five  will  develop  some  other  crippling  form  of  the 
disease. 

IVliat  does  this  mean  to  the  Xation  in  terms  of  care?  In  1950  the 
cost  of  maintaining  those  individuals  rendered  insane  by  syphilis 
was  approximately  $50  million  of  public  funds — $5,700,000  went  for 
the  care  of  the  syphilitic  blind. 

I should  like  to  ask  you  to  compare  these  figures  with  those  spent 
by  Federal,  State,  and  local  authorities  for  venereal  disease  control 
activities.  In  1962  it  was  only  $20,700,000.  Unless  this  epidemic  is 
brought  under  control,  we  are  passing  on  to  the  next  generation  an 
overwhelming  burden. 

A review  of  available  reports  on  the  trend  in  venereal  disease  inci- 
dence around  the  world  indicates  that  this  rise  is  a global  affair.  Of 
the  reporting  countries  to  the  T\^orld  Health  Organization,  31  report 
marked  increases.  These  ranged  from  19  percent  in  Canada  to  85 
percent  in  Denmark. 

lYliat  factors  are  responsible  for  this  global  epidemic  of  this  devas- 
tating disease  ? Obviously  it  has  reached  its  present  epidemic  propor- 
tions because  individual  cities  and  countries  have  failed  to  keep  it 
under  control.  VThy  has  this  happened?  IVe  have  known  the  causi- 
tive  organism  of  syphilis  since  1905.  We  have  had  accurate  diagnostic 
methods  almost  since  the  same  time.  We  have  had  a simple,  safe, 
highly  effective  drug  with  which  to  treat  this  disease  since  1943. 
However,  in  spite  of  all  these  factors  the  case  rate  of  primary  and 
secondary  syphilis  in  the  United  States  as  reported  to  the  Public 
Health  Service  has  risen  from  2.9  in  1958  to  11  percent  in  fiscal  1962. 

Many  factors  play  a role  in  this  increase.  It  has  been  known  since 
the  Crusades  that  population  movements  increase  the  incidence  of 
syphilis.  Today,  whether  it  be  by  jet  travel  or  automobile  in  the  rural 
community,  we  are  in  a constant  state  of  population  shift.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  simplicity  of  our  present  methods  of  treat- 
ment of  the  venereal  diseases,  and  particularly  syphilis,  has  removed 
the  element  of  caution  and  fear  from  the  potential  patient.  Increas- 
ing evidence  is  being  accumulated  throughout  the  world  that  to  some 
extent  the  present  increase  is  a direct  result  of  increased  promiscuity. 
Because  of  this,  interest  is  being  focused  on  sociological  studies,  trying 
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to  find  out  more  about  the  type  of  patients  who  develop  venereal 
disease.  There  is  need  in  this  country  for  extensive  research  in  this 
field.  As  in  any  other  disease,  an  understanding  of  the  host  makes 
control  easier. 

You  have  in  your  hands  the  10th  annual  joint  statement  on  today’s 
venereal  disease  control  problem  issued  by  the  Association  of  State 
and  Territorial  Health  Officers,  the  American  Venereal  Disease  As- 
sociation and  the  American  Social  Health  Association.  This  state- 
ment, based  on  a questionnaire  to  the  health  departments  of  50  States, 
2 territories,  and  115  major  cities,  sets  forth  the  venereal  disease  prob- 
lem as  it  exists  today.  It  shows  the  variations  in  the  problem  in  dif- 
ferent communities  and  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  It  is 
prepared  in  close  collaboration  with  the  Venereal  Disease  Section  of 
theUSPHS. 

What  is  needed  to  bring  about  the  control  and  eventually  the 
eradication  of  this  disease?  It  is  an  historical  fact  that  no  disease 
has  ever  been  controlled  by  the  mere  treating  of  cases.  The  Task 
Force  on  Syphilis  Control  in  the  United  States  which  was  appointed 
last  year  and  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Venereal  Disease  Control 
to  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Service  have  defined 
a number  of  steps  which  are  necessary  to  bring  this  about.  Important 
among  these  are  the  following : 

1.  Kecognition  of  the  fact  that  syphilis  control  is  in  the  hands 
of  practicing  physicians.  Since  a generation  of  physicians  has  grown 
up  who  do  not  understand  the  control  of  these  diseases,  an  intensive 
educational  program  directed  toward  practicing  physicians  is  neces- 
sary. In  view  of  the  fact  that  increased  promiscuity  plays  a role,  a 
public  education  campaign  is  needed  urgently.  It  is  further  recog- 
nized that  medical  schools  have  let  down  in  the  teaching  of  these 
diseases  and  it  has  been  strongly  recommended  that  they  be  urged 
to  initiate  and  expand  their  courses  of  teaching  venereal  disease  con- 
trol to  medical  students  and  nurses.  If  necessary,  governmental  aid 
should  be  provided. 

2.  Although  the  facilities  for  improved  case  finding  and  followup 
of  infected  cases  has  been  expanded  during  the  past  year,  there  is  an 
urgent  need  for  further  expansion  along  this  line.  The  fact  that  such 
a large  number  of  cases  are  being  treated  by  private  physicians  neces- 
sitates a great  increase  in  the  number  of  workers  in  this  field. 

8.  Research  in  the  basic  principles  of  venereal  disease  is  almost  at 
a standstill  in  this  country.  The  need  for  better  understanding  of 
the  process  of  immunity  in  syphilis,  with  the  hope  of  eventually  devel- 
oping a vaccine,  and  better  diagnostic  methods  for  gonorrhea  are  two 
of  the  pressing  problems.  It  was  recommended  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Venereal  Disease  to  the  Surgeon  General  last  year  that 
efforts  be  made  to  expand  such  research,  not  only  within  the  Com- 
municable Disease  Center  but  by  universities  through  NIH  grants 
and  in  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  itself. 

4.  There  is  a great  need  for  further  research  in  the  behavioral  sci- 
ences, as  a contribution  to  the  control  and  eradication  of  these  diseases. 
Only  by  understanding  the  individual  concerned  can  we  hope  to  make 
practical  application  of  what  knowledge  we  have  of  the  control  of 
these  diseases. 
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To  accomplish  these  it  is  urgently  recommended  that  Congress  ap- 
propriate $10  million  for  venereal  disease  control  work  for  fiscal  year 
1964.  This  is  a conservative  estimate  of  the  funds  needed. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you,  Doctor. 

STATE^TEXT  OF  MR.  PHILIP  A.  MATHER 

Mr.  Mather.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I have 
had  the  pleasure  of  appearing  before  you  on  several  previous  occasions 
for  the  same  purpose  that  I am  here  today.  My  purpose  is  to  urge 
that  this  committee  consider  the  recommendations  contained  in  the 
1963  Joint  Statement  of  the  American  Social  Health  Association, 
the  Association  of  States  and  Territorial  Health  Officers,  and  the 
American  Venereal  Disease  Association,  “Today’s  VD  Control  Prob- 
lem,” and  that  you  recommend  an  appropriation  of  $10  million  for 
venereal  disease  control  to  the  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1964.  The 
continued  rise  of  the  incidence  of  infectious  syphilis  for  6 consecu- 
tive yeai's  means  that  our  first  task  is  to  bring  the  venereal  diseases 
under  control  before  we  can  make  progress  toward  the  goal  of  their 
elimination  as  a public  health  problem. 

In  my  statement  today  I wish  to  report  on  the  carrying  out  of  a 
recommendation  contained  in  the  1962  joint  statement  that  a national 
study  be  made  to  determine  the  relationship  between  the  number  of 
cases  of  infectious  syphilis  treated  by  private  practicing  physicians 
and  the  number  reported  to  public  health  authorities.  I am  glad 
to  report  that  the  American  Social  Health  Association  has  carried  out 
this  recommendation  and,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  Xational  Medical  Association,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Osteopathic  Association,  has  made  a national  study  of  venereal 
disease  cases  treated. by  physicians  in  their  own  offices.  This  year’s 
joint  statement  carries  the  announcement  of  this  study. 

Vliile  the  final  tabulations  will  not  be  completed  for  several  weeks, 
the  total  figures  showing  the  present  dimensions  of  the  venereal  dis- 
ease problem  in  the  United  States  are  of  such  importance  that  we  are 
presenting  the  information  to  this  committee  prior  to  its  release  to 
the  public. 

Tn  brief,  183,000  private  practicing  doctors  and  osteopaths  were 
queried  as  to  the  number  of  cases  of  primary  and  secondary  syphilis, 
other  stages  of  syphilis,  and  gonorrhea  which  they  had  treated  during 
the  3-month  period  April  1 to  June  30,  1962;  131,765  responded  to  the 
questionnaire;  45,016  reported  they  had  treated  VD. 

The  number  of  cases  of  primary  and  secondary  syphilis  treated  by 
doctors  and  osteopaths  during  this  period  was  13,930. 

Tlie  number  they  had  reported  to  the  public  health  authorities  dur- 
ing this  same  period  was  1,576. 

The  ratio  of  cases  treated  to  reported  was  thus  8.8  to  1 — the  percent 
of  cases  treated  which  were  reported  to  the  public  health  authorities 
was  11.3. 

Since  the  period  of  the  study  was  one-quarter  of  the  year  during 
which  24  percent  of  the  total  for  the  year  was  reported,  the  total  num- 
t^r  of  cases  treated  in  1962  can  be  conservatively  calculated  as  four 
times  the  number  treated  during  the  3 -month  period  April  1 to  June 
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30 — for  infectious  syphilis  this  was  55,700  cases.  The  number  reported 
from  sources  other  than  private  physicians — clinics,  et  cetera — for  1962 
was  13,256,  making  the  total  incidence  68,976  cases.  Thus  the  true  in- 
cidence of  infectious  syphilis  is  approximately  3%  times  the  number 
officially  reported  which  was  20,083. 

About  the  same  ratio  holds  true  for  gonorrhea.  The  number  of 
cases  of  gonorrhea  treated  during  this  same  period  was  156,515;  the 
number  reported  was  16,907 ; the  ratio  of  treated  to  reported  cases  was 
9.2  to  1;  the  percent  of  cases  reported  was  10.8.  The  total  number 
of  gonorrhea  cases  treated  by  private  physicians  was  626,060 ; the  num- 
ber treated  by  sources  other  than  private  physicians  was  197,014, 
making  the  total  treated  in  1962,  823,174.  The  number  reported  was 
260,468. 

These  figures  represent  as  nearly  a true  picture  of  the  dimensions  of 
the  venereal  disease  problem  in  the  United  States  today  as  can  be  se- 
cured. They  corroborate,  sadly,  the  estimates  of  many  public  health 
experts  that  the  actual  incidence  of  both  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  is 
three  to  four  times  the  reported  incidence.  They  bring  out  the  sig- 
nificant fact  that  private  physicians  are  treating  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  syphillis  and  gonorrhea  occurring  in  this  country  in 
their  own  offices. 

The  findings  of  the  study  give  increased  importance  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  1963  joint  statement.  They  highlight  particularly 
the  recommendation  that  exhaustive  and  continuing  research  in  the  bi- 
ological sciences  be  conducted  for  an  immunizing  agent  for  syphilis. 
Many  authorities  believe  that  the  eradication  of  syphilis  is  possible  by 
no  other  means,  and  that  adequate  funds  must  be  set  aside  for  this 
research. 

Until  a vaccine  is  developed,  it  is  apparent  also  that  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  1963  joint  statement  for  the  expansion  of  presently 
known  methods  of  controlling  syphilis,  particularly  the  cooperation 
of  private  physicians,  and  the  initiation  and  expansion  of  courses  on 
VD  diagnosis  and  control  in  medical  schools  should  be  implemented 
immediately  by  the  provision  of  adequate  funds. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Van  Hyning. 

Dr.  Van  Hyning.  Mr.  Fogarty,  I have  only  two  things  to  present. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  C.  E.  WILMAR 

Dr.  Van  Hyning.  Dr.  C.  L.  Wilmar,  who  is  the  president  of  the 
State  and  Territorial  health  association,  could  not  be  here  today.  I 
should  like  to  present  his  statement  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  will  put  his  statement  in  the  record. 

Statement  in  Support  of  an  Adequate  Federal  Venereal  Disease  Control 

Budget  by  C.  L.  Wiubar,  Jr.,  M.D.,  President,  Association  of  State  and  Terri- 
torial Health  Officers,  Secretary  of  Health,  Pennsylvania  Department 

of  Health 

The  increase  in  infectious  syphilis  reported  in  the  United  States  constitutes  a 
public  health  emergency.  We  should,  at  once,  intensify  all  our  efforts  to  prevent, 
detect,  and  treat  all  cases  of  venereal  disease. 
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It  is  a great  disappointment  to  all  public  health  administrators  that  now,  in 
1963,  we  are  urging  increased  program  activities  to  bring  venereal  diseases  under 
control  instead  of  planning  programs  for  the  eradication  of  veneral  diseases  as 
public  health  problems.  The  results  of  curtailing  the  control  programs  against 
the  venereal  diseases  should  alert  us  to  the  necessity  for  continuous  vigilance 
against  the  infectious  diseases. 

The  recommendations  of  this  joint  statement  of  increased  financial  support 
for  a control  program;  expanded  epidemiological  efforts;  better  health  educa- 
tion ; more  emphasis  on  education  concerning  veneral  diseases  in  medical 
schools;  cooperation  of  hospitals,  laboratories,  and  physicians;  and  use  of 
behavioral  sciences  are  the  minimum  requirements  that  will  provide  us  with 
the  tools  to  build  the  control  program  we  must  now  have  in  order  that  we  can  set 
our  sights  on  the  future  goal  of  eradication. 

As  president  of  the  Association  of  State  and  Territorial  Health  Officers,  may 
I urge  this  committee  to  recommend  that  the  Congress  appropriate  $10  million 
for  YD  control  for  fiscal  1964,  thus  making  possible  the  expanded  program 
needed  to  cope  with  this  public  health  emergency. 

Dr.  Van  Hyxixg.  I would  like  to  request  that  the  joint  statement 
be  put  in  the  record. 

Mr.  F OGARTT.  All  right ; we  will  put  it  in  the  record. 

(Statement  referred  to  follows :) 
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The  sponsors  of  the  Tenth  Amwal  Joint  Statement 
again  express  their  appreciation  of  the  co-operation 
which  has  made  possible  the  collection  of  this 
body  of  significant  information  about  the  status 
of  the  venereal  diseases  in  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  World, 

This  expression  of  appreciation  is  extended  to 
the  World  Health  Organization,  the  Venereal 
Disease  Branch  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  the 
Health  Officers  of  ihb  50  states,  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  of  the  115  cities  responding. 

The  AssodAtioN  of  Staie  and  Terhitorial  Health  Officers 
The  American  Venereal  Disease  Association 
The  Amepr2an  Social  Health  Association 
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Foreword 


The  increase  of  two  million  dollars  in  the  federal  appropriation 
for  VD  control  for  fiscal  1963  is  a significant  forward  step  in  terms  of 
money  to  purchase  the  tools  needed  for  VD  control.  The  commitment 
to  a program  for  the  eradication  of  syphilis,  spelled  out  for  the  Surgeon 
General  by  his  last  year’s  Task  Force;  the  consistent  sense  of  responsi- 
bility assumed  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  Subcommittees  on  Labor- 
HEW  of  the  Appropriations  Committees;  the  widespread  awakening 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  VD  problem  in  their  own  jurisdictions  by  city 
and  state  health  officers;  the  increasing  awareness  demonstrated  by 
private  practicing  physicians  of  their  role  in  venereal  disease  control 
and  the  recent  wide  publicity  given  by  mass  media  exposing  the  extent 
and  character  of  the  problem  to  the  public,  all  add  up  to  one  word- 
progress. 

The  American  Social  Health  Association  which  conducts  the  annual 
survey  called,  “Today’s  VD  Control  Problem,”  with  the  joint  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Association  of  State  and  Territorial  Health  Officers  and  the 
American  Venereal  Disease  Association,  presents  herewith  the  tenth 
annual  Joint  Statement.  This  Statement  sets  forth  the  VD  problem  as 
it  exists  in  the  fifty  states  and  the  two  territories  of  the  United  States 
as  well  as  in  115  cities  of  over  100,000  population.  It  describes  the  kinds 
of  problems  facing  city  and  state  health  officers  in  venereal  disease 
control  as  well  as  the  difference  in  size  and  character  of  these  problems 
in  different  communities  and  different  sections  of  the  country. 

The  Joint  Statement  breaks  down  national  statistics  so  that  each 
community  and  each  state  can  see  its  own  VD  problems  in  comparison 
with  other  states  and  cities  and  with  the  nation’s  problems.  It  includes 
information  about  the  worldwide  VD  problem  and  provides  evidence 
that  in  these  days  of  high  mobility,  the  United  States  must  be  concerned 
with  the  elimination  of  VD  around  the  world  if  VD  is  to  be  eliminated 
in  the  United  States. 
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History  of  the  Joint  Statement 


How  the  Joint  Statement  was  started  and  why  it  has  been  continued 
for  ten  successive  years  may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers. 

Its  birth  came  about  because  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American 
Social  Hygiene  Association  (now  the  American  Social  Health  Associ- 
ation) was  trying,  in  1953,  to  decide  whether  the  spectacular  downward 
trend  of  infectious  syphilis  from  107,716  cases  at  the  peak  of  national 
incidence  in  1947  to  9,551  cases  in  1953  did  not  mean  that  syphilis  was 
definitely  “licked”  and  rapidly  on  its  way  out  as  a public  health  problem. 
If  this  were  so,  the  ASHA  could  abandon  its  forty  year  long  fight  against 
syphilis  and  turn  its  attention  to  other  problems. 

There  were  a number  of  experts  in  VD  on  the  ASHA’s  Board  of 
Directors  - physicians  with  long  experience  in  important  positions  in 
former  VD  control  programs.  And,  as  is  often  the  case,  these  experts 
disagreed.  Some  believed  that  the  fight  against  VD  had  been  won  with 
the  magic  penicillin,  but  others  warned  against  abandoning  the  VD 
program  imtil  the  last  pockets  of  infection  had  been  eliminated.  These 
pointed  out  that  drugs  alone  have  never  eliminated  a disease.  They 
decried  the  complacency  which  was  causing  appropriations  to  dwindle 
and  control  programs  to  disintegrate. 

In  its  search  for  the  right  course  of  action,  the  ASHA  in  1953  called 
upon  representatives  of  the  Association  of  State  and  Territorial  Health 
Officers  (upon  whose  members  fell  the  major  responsibility  for  VD 
control,  state  by  state) , and  on  the  American  Venereal  Disease  Associa- 
tion (a  professional  association  of  physicians  who  were  or  had  been 
involved  in  VD  control)  to  sit  down  with  members  of  the  Board  for  a 
review  of  the  situation. 

The  consensus  of  these  three  groups  was  that  there  should  be  con- 
tinued surveillance  of  the  venereal  diseases,  particularly  infectious 
syphilis  - until  this  historic  scourge  had  been  conquered. 

Thus  was  bom  the  Joint  Statement.  The  three  Associations  agreed, 
as  a means  of  surveillance,  to  jointly  sponsor  an  annual  questionnaire 
to  state  and  city  health  officers  which  would  provide  current  information 
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concerning  “the  status  of  the  venereal  diseases”  in  states  and  localities, 
and  which  would  indicate  whether  “dangerous  pockets  of  infection” 
continued  to  exist  in  spite  of  the  downward  spiral  of  national  statistics. 

Each  year  since  then  all  state  health  officers  and  all  city  health  officers 
in  communities  of  over  100,000  population  were  queried  on  the  status 
of  VD  in  their  jurisdictions.  Each  year  all  state  health  officers  replied 
and  an  increasing  number  of  city  health  officers  - 115  in  1962. 

They  were  asked  about  trends  of  incidence  of  P & S syphilis  and 
gonorrhea,  and  the  causes  for  increases  or  decreases;  age  breakdowns  - 
with  particular  attention  to  teenagers;  problem  groups,  which  contrib- 
uted to  spread  of  infection;  control  problems  - cooperation  of  labora- 
tories in  reporting  cases,  of  private  physicians  in  reporting  and  permitting 
their  patients  to  be  interviewed  for  contacts;  existence  and  compliance 
with  laws  and  regulations  on  reporting  reactive  specimens;  status  of 
educational  and  informational  programs;  exchange  of  contact  informa- 
tion - inter-state  and  international;  personnel  and  physical  facilities 
needed  for  an  adequate  control  program;  and  funds  needed  to  provide 
these  essentials. 

Each  year  the  replies  of  the  state  and  city  health  officers  were  re- 
ported in  the  Joint  Statement,  and  from  an  analysis  of  them,  the  status 
of  VD  in  the  United  States  was  presented.  Each  year,  recommendations 
were  made  on  control  measures  and  funds  needed  to  cope  with  the  VD 
problem. 

From  1954  through  1957  the  sponsors  of  the  Joint  Statement  watched 
the  curve  of  incidence  continue  downward;  but  the  reports  of  state  and 
city  health  officers  gave  many  reasons  for  sounding  warnings  against  a 
growing  complacency  - reasons  which  were  set  forth  in  each  Annual 
Joint  Statement.  Apparently  the  only  persons  who  heard  them,  with 
power  to  act,  were  the  Senate  and  House  Subcommittees  which  had 
responsibility  for  recommending  federal  appropriations  for  VD  control. 

Then,  in  1958,  the  trend  of  infectious  syphilis  turned  slightly  upward 
- followed,  in  1960  and  1961  by  50%  increases  each  year. 

Now,  in  1963,  after  five  years  of  consecutive  annual  increases,  the 
incidence  of  infectious  syphilis  is  448%  of  the  low  point  reached  in 
1957  - 4Y2  times  as  many  cases. 

The  sponsors  of  the  Joint  Statement  will  continue  to  collect  the  facts 
about  “the  status  of  the  venereal  diseases  in  states  and  localities.”  They 
will  continue,  also,  to  recommend  that  adequate  federal,  state  and  local 
appropriations  be  made  available  to  provide  funds  for  the  painstaking 
control  measures  that  must  be  carried  out  to  finally  eradicate  syphilis. 

The  facts  that  have  been  gathered  and  presented  each  year  by  the 
Joint  Statement  have  served  to  alert  officials,  professionals  and  the 
public  to  the  serious  public  health  menace  of  the  venereal  diseases.  The 
sponsors  believe  that  they  have  also,  by  their  recommendations,  con- 
tributed to  the  present  state  of  preparedness  to  mount  an  effective 
control  program. 
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Summary 


INCIDENCE,  PREVALENCE,  TRENDS 

This  year’s  Joint  Statement  reflects  many  encouraging  developments 
in  the  efforts  of  state  and  city  health  officers  to  establish  adequate  control 
programs  to  stop  the  upward  curve  of  infectious  syphilis,  now  in  its  sixth 
consecutive  year,  and  to  turn  it  downward.  In  fiscal  1962  the  number  of 
cases  of  primary  and  secondary  syphilis  was  20,084,  seven  percent  above 
the  18,781  reported  in  1961.  In  the  two  prior  years,  the  increase  was 
more  than  50%  per  year.  However,  reports  for  the  first  half  of  fiscal 
1963  show  the  curve  still  upward  at  the  rate  of  10.1%  above  the  same 
period  in  1962. 

Gonorrhea  showed  a decline  of  two  percent  in  1962  - the  first  year 
of  a downward  trend  since  1957.  Reported  cases  decreased  from  265,685 
in  1961  to  260,468  in  1962.  However,  in  26  states  and  58  of  the  115  cities 
responding,  increases  were  reported  in  1962.  Also,  health  officers  were 
dubious -as  to  whether  the  reported  decrease  might  not  be  a reflection  of 
de-emphasizing  gonorrhea  control  work  in  favor  of  syphilis  epidemiology. 

An  encouraging  indication  of  the  increased  program  emphasis  on 
syphilis  control  was  the  fact  that  the  number  of  infectious  cases  reported 
in  1962  exceeded,  for  the  first  time,  the  number  of  early  latent  cases. 
This  means  that  fewer  cases  are  being  allowed  to  progress  to  the  late 
and  late  latent  stages  of  the  disease. 

Improved  control  techniques  — better  casefinding,  more  reinterview- 
ing and  cluster  testing,  better  laboratory  reporting,  better  co-operation 
from  private  physicians,  prompt  application  of  prophylactic  treatment 
in  epidemic  situations  — were  cited  as  reasons  for  decreased  incidence 
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in  those  states  and  cities  which  reported  a reduction  in  the  number  of 
infectious  syphilis  cases. 


VD  AMONG  YOUNGER  AGE  GROUPS 

Increases  in  infectious  VD  in  young  people,  which  has  caused  greatest 
concern  in  the  past  several  years,  leveled  off  in  1962  in  line  with  the 
general  trend  except  for  the  15-19  age  group.  The  increased  incidence 
for  this  group  was  10%  - three  percent  above  the  average  for  all  ages. 

Young  people  under  24  accounted  for  54.7%  of  infectious  syphilis  in 
1962,  slightly  more  than  in  the  past  two  years,  and  for  55%  of  gonprrhea, 
slightly  less  than  in  1961. 


PREMARITAL  AND  PRENATAL  TESTING 

Reports  on  premarital  and  prenatal  tests  for  syphilis  demonstrated 
the  importance  of  retaining  and  improving  legislation  requiring  such 
tests.  Approximate  median  percent  of  reactives  for  premarital  tests  in 
both  states  and  cities  was  from  one  to  1.5  percent,  or  from  two  to  three 
positives  in  every  100  marriages.  For  prenatal,  the  median  approxi- 
mated 0.5  to  1.0%  in  states  and  1.5  to  2.0%  in  cities.  In  terms  of  numbers 
- from  one  to  200  mothers,  to  two  per  100  with  positive  reactives. 

Although  the  reactives  may  indicate  any  stage  of  syphilis  — primary 
and  secondary,  early  latent,  or  late  latent  — treatment  is  important,  if 
it  has  not  previously  been  given,  to  prevent  infection  of  the  marriage 
partner  or  newborn  child,  or  to  prevent  the  possible  complications  of 
late  syphilis  in  the  infected  person. 


VD  OUTBREAKS 

VD  outbreaks  were  reported  in  25  states  and  31  cities  in  1962.  A 
chart  presented  in  the  center  fold  depicts  a typical  outbreak  in  Alabama 
involving  141  persons,  71  percent  of  whom  were  teenagers  or  younger. 
Several  outbreaks  reported  in  1962  were  almost  exclusively  limited 
to  homosexuals.  Prompt  and  intensive  epidemiological  procedures  were 
reported  as  most  effective  in  bringing  these  outbreaks  under  control. 


HOMOSEXUALLY  ACQUIRED  VD 

Among  groups  which  create  special  problems  in  VD  control,  prosti- 
tutes and  homosexuals  were  reported  as  contributing  an  increased 
percentage  of  infectious  syphilis.  A larger  number  of  states  and  cities 
cited  prostitution  as  an  increasing  cause  of  infection  than  in  the  previous 
year.  Nineteen  states  and  44  cities  reported  more  than  20  percent  of 
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infected  males  named  males  as  their  sex  partners.  In  1961,  14  states  and 
33  cities  so  reported.  The  need  for  reaching  this  group  with  informational 
and  educational  material  as  well  as  gearing  casefinding  techniques  to 
the  special  problems  posed  by  them  was  stressed  by  a number  of  state 
and  city  health  officers. 


CONTROL  PROBLEMS 

PRIVATE  PHYSICIAN  PARTICIPATION 

Efforts  by  state  and  city  health  officers  to  secure  better  co-operation 
of  private  physicians  in  reporting  infectious  cases,  and  to  permit  health 
department  personnel  to  interview  their  patients  for  contacts  indicated 
positive  responses.  Best  results  were  achieved  by  personal  visits  to 
physicians  by  health  department  personnel. 


CO-OPERATION  OF  LABORATORIES 

Improvement  in  reporting  by  both  public  and  private  laboratories, 
of  key  importance  in  VD  control,  was  reported  by  an  increased  number 
of  states  and  cities.  Twenty-three  states  and  67  cities  reported  the  exis- 
tence of  laws  or  regulations  requiring  the  reporting  of  reactive  specimens 
by  name  of  person.  But  only  10  of  the  23  states  and  44  of  the  67  cities 
stated  that  the  laws  were  being  complied  with.  The  balance  indicated 
only  partial  compliance. 

Many  different  efforts  were  described  to  secure  better  co-operation 
from  laboratories,  chief  among  them  being  personal  consultation  with 
laboratory  personnel  about  their  important  role  and  reporting  back  on 
and  discussing  difficult  cases. 


SHORTAGE  OF  PERSONNEL 

Chief  among  the  problems  preventing  adequate  control  programs, 
as  reported  by  state  and  city  health  officers,  is  shortage  of  funds  to  employ 
needed  additional  personnel  in  a number  of  categories,  as  well  as  a 
shortage  of  trained  personnel  even  when  funds  are  available.  States 
reported  a need  for  425  additional  staff,  and  cities,  for  239.  The  list  in- 
cluded physicians,  nurses,  field  epidemiologists,  health  educators  and 
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clerical  workers.  Inadequate  population  coverage  was  attributed  mainly 
to  lack  of  sufficient  personnel. 

A high  percentage  of  state  and  city  health  departments  reported  that 
the  painstaking  process  of  interviewing,  reinterviewing,  cluster  testing 
and  contact  tracing  had  been  completed  for  a majority  of  persons  re- 
ported as  having  infectious  or  potentially  infectious  syphilis. 

They  deplored  the  fact  that  incomplete  laboratory  reporting  and 
failure  of  private  practicing  physicians,  hospitals  and  clinics  to  submit 
blood  specimens  of  all  their  potentially  infectious  patients  to  laboratories 
for  serologic  examinations  prevented  the  application  of  these  procedures 
to  all  infectious  persons. 

LEGAL  AUTHORITY  TO  TREAT  MINORS 

Closely  related  to  the  problem  of  the  control  of  VD  among  younger 
age  groups  is  legal  authority  to  treat  minors  with  infectious  VD  without 
parental  consent.  Only  19  state  and  40  city  health  officers  reported  they 
had  such  legal  authority. 

MOBILITY 

The  high  mobility  of  VD  and  its  lack  of  respect  for  any  city,  state 
or  international  boundaries  is  well  illustrated  in  the  report  of  inter-state 
and  international  exchange  of  information  on  persons  known  to  have 
been  exposed  to  VD  infection.  Inter-state  referrals  — forms  sent  and 
forms  received  — numbered  25,000  each.  Forms  sent  to  58  foreign  coun- 
tries numbered  2,512;  received  from  8 countries,  401. 


EDUCATION 

The  importance  of  VD  education,  especially  for  young  people,  and 
the  difficulties  of  developing  a comprehensive  education  program  was 
expressed  by  a majority  of  health  officers. 

INCLUSION  OF  VD  EDUCATION  IN  SCHOOL  CURRICULA 

Particular  difficulty  was  found  in  securing  inclusion  of  VD  education 
as  a part  of  health  education  curricula  in  public  and  parochial  schools. 

Although  some  increase  was  reported  in  the  assignment  of  full  time 
and  part  time  health  department  personnel  to  work  with  schools  and 
with  youth  serving  agencies,  31  states  and  55  cities  stated  they  had  no 
personnel  assigned  to  this  task.  About  half  of  the  state  and  city  health 
departments  reported  the  distribution  of  large  quantities  of  educational 
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materials  to  schools.  A smaller  percentage  also  sent  materials  to  churches 
and  youth  serving  groups.  Twenty-eight  state  and  64  city  health  officers 
stated  that  their  departments  did  not  carry  out  an  effective  VD  educa- 
tion program. 

Major  roadblocks  to  VD  education  in  the  schools  were  reported  as 
fear  of  parental,  religious  and  community  disapproval;  indifference  and 
apathy  about  VD;  and  lack  of  teachers  equipped  to  handle  the  com- 
plicated subject  matter  involved  in  the  causes  and  prevention  of  VD 
infection. 

TEACHING  VD  TREATMENT  AND  CONTROL  IN  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  physicians  trained  in  VD  control  work, 
health  officers  were  queried  as  to  their  association  with  medical  schools, 
their  provision  of  case  material  and  of  health  department  staff  for  teach- 
ing VD  control  and  treatment  in  these  medical  schools.  The  reports 
indicated  that  32  state  health  departments  were  associated  with  medical 
schools,  that  13  provided  teaching  staff  and  21  provided  case  material 
to  them.  As  to  city  health  departments,  46  were  associated  with  medical 
schools,  18  provided  teaching  staff  and  30  provided  materials.  The  im- 
portance of  reinstating  and  increasing  the  teaching  of  VD  control  and 
treatment  was  repeatedly  stressed  in  comments  from  health  officers. 


PUBLIC  AWARENESS 

Public  awareness  of  the  seriousness  of  the  VD  problem,  without 
which  the  difficulties  of  making  progress  in  securing  the  tools  necessary 
for  an  adequate  control  program  are  much  enhanced,  was  reported  by 
health  officers  as  gaining  ground.  Increased  attention  to  VD  by  news- 
papers, magazines,  TV  and  radio  were  documented.  Also  cited  were 
increases  in  self-referrals,  and  in  individual  inquiries  about  VD,  plus 
freer  discussion  about  the  problem  among  community  groups. 


FINANCIAL  SUPPORT 

Four  consecutive  years  of  increasing  incidence  in  infectious  VD, 
during  which  the  count  tripled,  brought  an  increase  of  two  million 
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dollars  in  the  federal  appropriation  for  VD  control  for  fiscal  1963.  The 
amount  appropriated  was  $8,000,000  - two  million  short  of  the 
$10,000,000  recommended  by  the  sponsors  of  the  Joint  Statement  and 
by  the  Surgeon  General’s  Task  Force. 

The  increase  was  substantial,  however,  and  represented  an  amoimt 
which  will  contribute  significantly  to  a more  adequate  VD  control  pro- 
gram throughout  the  United  States. 

In  providing  the  two  million  increase  for  1963,  Congress  listened  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  Subcommittees  on  Labor-HEW  in  both 
House  and  Senate,  the  members  of  which  have  shown  a clear  recognition 
of  the  growing  seriousness  of  VD  as  a threat  to  the  public  health. 

For  1964,  state  and  city  health  officers  have  again  reported  their  needs 
for  additional  funds  to  establish  adequate  control  programs  as  the  trend 
line  of  infectious  syphilis  continues  upward.  State  health  departments 
reported  a need  for  an  additional  $2,305,360;  city  departments,  for 
$1,806,044.  These  amounts  are  for  facilities  and  supplies,  coverage,  and 
education.  In  response  to  a separate  question  on  increase  needed  in 
personnel,  states  asked  for  425  trained  staff  estimated  to  cost  $2,706,000 
at  current  rates,  and  cities  for  239  persons,  estimated  to  cost  $1,371,000. 

The  translation  of  more  dollars  into  better  control  programs  takes 
time.  The  major  lag  is  caused  by  the  time  required  to  recruit  and  train 
new  staff,  to  make  use  of  them  in  bringing  about  better  educational 
methods,  and  to  integrate  their  skills  into  all  aspects  of  the  control 
program. 


OUTLOOK 

Evidence  of  considerable  progress  in  control  programs  in  a majority 
of  states  and  cities  is  contained  in  this  year’s  Joint  Statement.  Increased 
recognition  of  the  size  and  complications  of  the  problem  and  increased 
fimds,  sufficient  to  provide  necessary  tools  and  personnel,  if  maintained 
at  an  adequate  level  over  the  time  period  required,  should  be  capable 
of  translation  into  a control  program  which  will  assure  the  virtual  eradica- 
tion of  syphilis  as  a public  health  problem  in  the  United  States. 

An  important  national  study,  recommended  in  the  1962  Joint  State- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  true  relationship  between  the 
number  of  venereal  disease  cases  diagnosed  and  treated  by  private  phy- 
sicians and  their  reporting  of  them  to  health  departments,  has  been 
imdertaken  by  the  American  Social  Health  Association.  The  study, 
which  involved  members  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Medical  Association  and  the  American  Osteopathic  Association 
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who  are  in  private  practice  in  the  U.S.  — approximately  183,000  — was 
co-sponsored  by  these  three  professional  associations.  The  VD  Branch 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  was  also  a co-operating  agency. 

Designated  as  a “National  Study  of  VD  Incidence,”  the  findings 
should  fill  the  most  important  void  remaining  in  VD  intelligence  - as 
accurate  an  answer  as  is  px)ssible  to  the  question  of  the  actual  incidence 
of  VD  in  the  United  States. 

The  results  of  the  study  will  be  published  following  tabulation  and 
analysis  of  the  responses. 
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Recommendations 


There  is  no  longer  any  question  concerning  the  importance  of 
again  organizing  international,  national,  state  and  local  resources  to 
bring  the  venereal  diseases  under  control  and  to  eradicate  them  as  a 
public  health  problem. 

Therefore,  we,  the  undersigned,  recommend: 

THAT  the  Congress  appropriate  $10  million  for  VD  control  work 
for  fiscal  1964.  This  represents  an  increase  of  two  million  dollars  over 
1963,  and  is  a conservative  estimate  of  funds  needed.  It  will  permit 
the  continued  expansion  of  the  VD  control  program  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  grants-in-aid  to  states  in  a sufficient  amount  to 
further  accelerate  and  improve  the  functioning  of  state  and  city  health 
departments. 

THAT  there  be  application  of  a complete  epidemiologic  process  to 
all  cases  of  infectious  and  potentially  infectious  syphilis  by  all  state 
and  city  health  departments,  regardless  of  the  reporting  source. 

THAT  there  be  co-operation  of  all  practicing  physicians  who  diagnose 
and  treat  patients  with  infectious  syphilis  in  reporting  them  to  the 
public  health  department  having  jurisdiction  in  their  geographic  area, 
and  in  permitting  interviewing  of  their  patients  by  health  department 
personnel. 

THAT  there  be  promotion  of  uniform  state  laws  requiring  the  re- 
porting of  all  reactive  serological  tests  by  all  public  and  private  labo- 
ratories, and  the  establishment  of  central  registries  in  states  for  all 
reactive  serological  specimens.  Leadership  in  promotion  should  be  taken 
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by  national  organizations  with  the  co-operation  of  state  and  city  public 
health  officers. 

THAT  serological  tests  for  syphilis  on  routine  hospital  admissions 
be  reinstated  as  a requirement  for  hospital  accreditation  by  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Hospital  Accreditation. 

THAT  an  organized  effort  be  undertaken  to  secure  acceptance  by 
pubhc  and  parochial  schools  of  the  responsibility  for  providing  infor- 
mation and  education  about  \T)  at  appropriate  age  levels. 

THAT  medical  schools  be  urged  to  initiate  and  expand  their  courses 
on  \T)  diagnosis  and  treatment  and  that  state  and  city  health  depart- 
ments be  asked  to  furnish  clinical  materials  to  medical  schools  for  the 
teaching-of  \T)  to  the  resident  staff  — internes  and  nurses  — and  to 
medical  students  and  public  health  nurses. 

THAT  further  research  in  the  behavioral  sciences  be  conducted  as 
a contribution  to  the  control  and  eradication  of  the  venereal  diseases 
as  a public  health  problem. 

THAT  adequate  funds  be  made  available  by  the  appropriate  federal 
operating  agenc>'  to  conduct  exhaustive  and  continuing  research  in 
the  biological  sciences  for  an  immunizing  agent  for  syphilis. 

In  recognition  of  the  worldwide  prevalence  of  the  venereal  diseases. 
THAT  sponsors  and  participating  agencies  of  the  recent  World  Forum 
on  S>T)hilis  and  other  Treponematoses  be  urged  to  hold  a further 
international  conference  at  an  appropriate  time  and  place. 


President  Assocunox  OF  State  axd  Territorial  Health  Officers  Secretary-Treasurer 


President 


AMI31ICAX  Venereal  Disease  Assooatiox  Secretary-Treasurer 


President 


American*  Social  Health  Association*  Executive  Director 
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Status  of  the  Venereal  Diseases 

and  Their  Control  in  Federal  Fiscal  Year  1962 
United  States  and  Territories 


INCIDENCE,  PREVALENCE,  TRENDS 

For  the  fifth  consecutive  year  the  trend  line  of  infectious  syphilis 
reported  in  the  United  States  continues  upward,  though  at  a considerably 
less  accelerated  pace  than  in  the  last  three  years.  The  20,084  cases  of 
primary  and  secondary  syphilis  reported  in  fiscal  year  1962  is  seven 
percent  above  the  18,781  reported  in  1961  and  the  l^ighest  since  1950. 
The  rates  for  primary  and  secondary  syphilis  have  increased  significantly 
from  the  low  point  of  3.8  per  100,000  population  in  1957  to  11.0  per 
100,000  population  in  1962. 

Although  the  rate  of  increase  in  reported  infectious  syphilis  has 
slowed  down  this  year,  31  states  and  62  cities  reported  more  cases  of 
infectious  syphilis  in  1962  than  in  1961.  One  hundred  six  cities  of  over 
100,000  population,  comprising  31  percent  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  reported  53.3  percent  of  all  P & S syphilis  in  the  United 
States,  indicating  that  the  incidence  in  large  urban  areas  far  exceeds 
that  for  smaller  and  non-urban  areas.  (Appendix:  Question  1) 

Infectious  cases  of  syphilis  exceeded  cases  of  early  latent  syphilis  in 
1962  for  the  first  time  since  the  Public  Health  Service  began  collecting 
syphilis  morbidity  data  by  stage  of  disease  in  1941.  This  change  in  ratio 
between  the  two  stages  may  be  interpreted  to  indicate  that  the  increased 
program  emphasis  on  infectious  syphilis  epidemiology  has  been  success- 
ful. In  other  words,  the  greater  the  proportion  of  early  syphilis  which 
is  being  detected  in  the  primary  and  secondary  stages,  the  smaller  the 
proportion  that  is  allowed  to  progress  to  the  latent  and  late  stages  of  the 
disease. 
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Tbe  19,924  cases  of  early  latent  s>’philis  reported  in  1962  were  fo-ur 
percent  more  cases  than  were  reported  in  1961.  Late  and  late  latent 
s>*philis  continued  tbe  general  partem  of  decline  which  has  been  e^d- 
denced  in  past  years,  the  76^46  reported  cases  being  3.3  percent  fewer 
than  were  reported  in  1961.  (Appendix:  Question  4) 

This  trend  should  continue  in  the  future  unless  undetected  cases 
from  the  recent  upsurge  should  add  to  the  resenoir  and  appear  in  sub- 
sequent years  as  late  latent  cases. 

Total  s>'philis.  which  decreased  very  slightly  to  124. 1S8  cases  this 
year,  reflects  the  shift  of  program  emphasis  to  infectious  and  potentially 
infectious  cases.  .Table  I) 

Pro\isional  morbidity'  data  for  the  first  six  months  of  fis.cal  year  1963 
show  that  reported  infectious  s>*philis  will  continue  to  rise  throughout 
the  present  year.  These  data  indicate  that  11.254  cases  of  primary  and 
secondary’  s>*philis  were  reported  in  the  six  month  period  between  J uly  1 
and  December  31.  1962  as  compeared  to  10,221  infectious  SN-philis  cases 
in  the  corresponding  period  in  1961.  This  represents  an  increase  of  10.1 
percent 

The  260,468  cases  of  gonorrhea  reported  in  1962  were  two  percent  less 
than  the  265,685  cases  reported  in  the  preceding  year.  This  is  the  first 
year  gonorrhea  cases  have  shown  a decline  since  1957.  .\ltbough  the 
morbidit>-  of  gonorrhea  is  especially  difficult  to  interpret,  it  should  be 
noted  that  gonorrhea  control  work  has  been  de-emphasized  in  favor  of 
sv-philis  epidemiology.  In  spite  of  the  national  decrease,  26  states  and  58 
cities  dted  increases  in  gonorrhea  cases  reported  in  1962  over  the 
preceding  year.  The  same  106  cities  mentioned  above  accounted  for 
55.3  percent  of  all  gonorrhea  cases  in  the  United  States.  (.-Appendix: 
Question  1) 


REASONS  FOR  INCREASES 

This  year's  Joint  Statement  questionnaire  asked  state  and  city’  health 
officers  who  reported  increases  in  infectious  sv-philis  cases  in  their  juris- 
dictions to  rank  the  three  factors  of  a)  better  morbidity’  reporting,  b) 
better  casefinding  and  c)  an  actual  increase  in  syphilis  incidence  in  the 
order  of  their  relative  importance  as  a factor  in  the  reported  increases. 

Twenty’-five  of  the  31  states  with  increases  responded  to  this  question. 
Nineteen  gave  first  rank  to  “actual  increase”;  three  ranked  “better  case- 
finding” as  first;  and  three  gave  first  rank  to  ’'better  reporting.” 

Forty’-seven  of  the  62  cities  reporting  increases  responded,  36  gi\’ing 
first  place  to  “actual  increase.”  14  to  “better  casefinding”  and  five  to 
“better  reporting.”  Thus,  the  majority  of  state  and  dty’  health  officers 
with  reported  increases  in  their  jurisdictions  express  agreement  that  the 
increase  is  due  primarily  to  an  increase  in  infectious  syp-hilis  rather 
than  better  casefinding  or  better  reporting.  (Appendix:  Question  2' 
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It  must  be  emphasized,  however,  that  better  casefinding  and  better 
reporting  are  essential  - lest  a substantial  percentage  of  persons  infected 
with  VD  go  undiscovered  and,  therefore,  untreated. 


REASONS  FOR  DECREASES 

Among  states  and  cities  commenting  on  reported  decreases  in  in- 
fectious syphilis  there  was  a wide  range  of  opinions  as  to  the  reasons. 
Several  areas  reported  that  epidemic  outbreaks  which  occurred  in  1961 
were  now  under  control  and  that  as  a result  an  actual  decline  in  syp^iilis 
incidence  was  evident.  Better  epidemiologic  control  among  homosexual 
groups  was  cited  by  four  cities  as  the  cause  of  the  decrease.  Many  areas 
felt  that  increased  and  improved  casefinding,  in  terms  of  better  inter- 
viewing, reinterviewing  and  cluster  testing  was  having  a good  control 
effect  in  that  further  spread  of  infection  was  prevented  by  early  detection 
and  treatment  of  existing  cases.  Prompt  application  of  prophylactic 
treatment  in  addition  to  intensive  epidemiology  in  epidemic  situations 
was  also  mentioned  as  a reason  for  decreases  in  reported  cases. 

Other  factors  reported  as  contributing  to  control  success  were  better 
private  physician  co-operation,  improved  syphilis  intelligence  through 
laboratory  reporting  programs  and  increased  public  awareness.  Several 
areas  reported  that  the  decreases  were  more  apparent  than  real  and  that 
the  declines  reported  were  too  small  to  be  of  any  significance.  Four  areas 
stated  that  the  decreases  were  due  to  a lack  of  casefinding  personnel. 
(Appendix:  Questions). 

The  encouraging  note  in  the  overall  comments  on  decreases  is  that 
in  many  areas  improved  control  techniques  are  reported  as  responsible 
for  the  decreases.  Real  program  progress  is  at  last  becoming  evident  in 
many  areas  of  the  nation. 


SIGNIFICANCE  OF  INCREASES  IN  EARLY  LATENT  SYPHILIS 

A question  was  asked  in  this  year’s  questionnaire  concerning  the 
changes  reported  in  the  number  of  early  latent  syphilis  cases  between 
1961  and  1962.  For  the  nation  as  a whole,  early  latent  syphilis  increased 
from  19,146  cases  in  1961  to  19,924  in  1962,  an  increase  of  four  percent. 
Twenty-five  states  reported  an  increase  in  the  early  latent  category,  two 
states  reported  no  change  and  24  states  reported  a decrease 

The  continuing  increase  in  the  discovery  of  early  latent  syphilis 
indicates  that  casefinding  in  this  category  is  consistently  improving  and, 
most  importantly,  that  the  persons  detected  and  treated  were  protected 
against  the  late  disabling  manifestations  of  the  disease.  However,  the 
fact  remains  that  these  cases  were  not  discovered  during  their  primary 
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and  secondary  stages  - when  their  detection  would  have  reduced  the 
spread  of  infection.  (Appendix:  Question  4) 


SIGNIFICANCE  OF  CHANGES  IN 

CONGENITAL  SYPHILIS  UNDER  ONE  YEAR  OF  AGE 

There  were  257  congenital  syphilis  cases  under  one  year  of  age 
reported  for  both  1961  and  1962.  Sixteen  states  reported  increases  in 
congenital  syphilis  in  this  age  group,  and  16  states  reported  decreases. 
Six  states  reported  no  change  and  11  states  reported  no  cases  of  con- 
genital syphilis  under  one  year  of  age  in  either  year. 

Reduction  in  the  number  of  cases  of  congenital  syphilis  under  one 
year  of  age  would  indicate  important  progress  in  syphilis  control.  The 
encouraging  note  in  the  above  figures  is  that  total  cases  of  congenital 
syphilis  did  not  increase  in  1962  over  1961,  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  sharp  increases  in  incidence  of  infectious  syphilis  in  the  past 
three  years.  This  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  six  states  reported 
“No  change,”  - 11,  “No  cases.” 


INFECTION  AMONG  YOUNGER  AGE  GROUPS 

Data  on  incidence  of  infectious  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  for  1960,  ’61 
and  ’62  for  younger  age  groups  — 10-14,  15-19,  and  20-24  — was  re- 
quested this  year  from  city  health  officers.  For  states,  this  data  was 
supplied  by  the  Public  Health  Service.  (Appendix:  Question  5)  More 
complete  statistics  on  incidence  among  younger  age  groups  are  presented 
in  Table  III.  As  figures  in  this  table  are  on  a calendar  year  basis,  there 
will  be  some  variance  with  the  data  in  Appendix:  Question  5,  in  which 
the  figures  are  for  fiscal  years. 

Greatest  concern  about  the  rise  in  infectious  VD  has  been  the  in- 
creasing incidence  in  younger  age  groups  - under  20.  The  rise  in  in- 
cidence in  P & S syphilis  for  the  past  two  years,  1960  and  1961,  was  much 
sharper  for  those  under  20  than  for  all  age  groups  combined.  For  fiscal 
1962,  reports  from  states*  show  increases  in  the  10-14  age  group  at 
6.2%  over  1961  - slightly  lower  than  the  overall  increase  of  7%.  The 
increase  in  the  15-19  age  group  was  10%  - 3 points  above  the  percent 
for  all  ages  combined.  The  20-24  age  group  showed  5.4%  increase.  The 
incidence  of  gonorrhea  dropped  by  12.7  percent  in  the  10-14  age  group, 
by  7 percent  in  the  15-19,  and  by  less  than  1 percent  in  the  20-24. 

In  terms  of  the  proportion  of  all  infectious  syphilis  reported,  the 
under  24  age  group  accounted  for  45.5%  in  1960,  42.7%  in  1961,  and 
45.7%  in  1962.  As  to  gonorrhea,  the  parallel  percentages  were  53,  59  and 
55. 

* Source  — Public  Health  Service 
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The  48  cities  which  reported  complete  data  on  the  three  age  groups 
for  all  three  years  showed  increases  each  year  in  all  groups  with  the 
exception  of  syphilis  for  the  10-14  group,  and  gonorrhea  for  the  15-19 
group,  from  1961  to  1962.  These  figures  are  consistent  with  the 
statistics  showing  higher  incidence  for  younger  age  groups  in  large  urban 
areas.  The  decline  in  reported  gonorrhea  is  suspected  to  be  due  only  to 
a de-emphasis  of  casefinding  activities  in  favor  of  concentration  on 
infectious  syphilis. 


PREMARITAL  AND  PRENATAL  TESTING 

Laws  requiring  premarital  and  prenatal  tests  for  syphilis  were  passed 
by  44  states  during  the  period  of  1935  to  1957.  A majority  of  the  states 
enacted  these  laws  during  the  period  from  1935-42  largely  as  a result  of 
a national  educational  effort  spearheaded  by  Dr.  William  F.  Snow,  then 
Director  of  the  American  Social  Hygiene  (Health)  Association  and 
Dr.  Thomas  Parran,  then  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 
The  purpose  of  premarital  examinations  is  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
infection  from  one  marriage  partner  to  the  other,  and  to  subsequent 
offspring,  as  well  as  possible  serious  consequences  to  the  marriage  re- 
lationship. The  prenatal  examinations  are  to  prevent  newborn  babies 
from  being  infected  with  congenital  syphilis  - which  could  result  in 
stillbirths,  infant  deaths  and  congenital  syphilitic  deformities. 

In  the  mid-fifties,  when  the  incidence  of  infectious  syphilis  was  at 
its  lowest  point,  the  repeal  of  these  laws  was  seriously  considered  in  a 
number  of  states  because  of  the  low  “yield”  of  reactives  compared  to  the 
costs  and  procedures  involved.  Concurrent  with  the  rapid  rise  in  incidence 
during  the  past  five  years,  the  proposals  for  repeal  of  these  laws  have 
been  withdrawn. 

In  order  to  secure  information  on  the  protection  which  these  laws 
provided  during  the  period  since  the  incidence  of  infectious  syphilis 
turned  sharply  upward,  this  year’s  Joint  Statement  questionnaire  asked 
state  and  city  health  officers  to  give  percentages  of  reactives  from  pre- 
marital and  prenatal  tests,  for  the  five  year  period,  1958-62  inclusive. 
While  a large  proportion  gave  statistics  for  portions  of  this  period,  only 
23  states  and  21  cities  reported  complete  data  on  positive  premarital 
blood  tests  for  each  of  the  five  years;  on  positive  prenatal  blood  tests, 
19  states  and  14  cities.  The  yield  of  positive  reactives  reported  from 
both  premarital  and  prenatal  tests  by  states  and  cities  provides  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  laws  requiring  these  tests  should  remain  on 
the  books.  Four  cities  submitted  data  in  states  where  laws  requiring 
premarital  and  prenatal  testing  do  not  exist,  indicating  that  there  are 
municipal  laws  or  ordinances  in  these  cities  which  require  testing. 
(Appendix:  Question  6) 
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The  range  tables  showing  percentage  of  reactive  tests  indicate  that 
the  approximate  median  percent  of  reactives  for  premarital  blood  tests 
in  both  states  and  cities  is  from  1 to  1.5  percent  or  from  two  to  three 
positives  in  every  100  marriages.  With  two  exceptions,  the  percentage 
range  is  from  0 to  4.0  percent  - or  up  to  eight  persons  per  100  marriages. 

On  prenatal,  the  median  in  states  reporting  is  from  0.5  to  1 percent 
and  in  cities,  1.5  to  2.0  percent.  Maximums  are  2.5  to  3.0  percent  in  states 
and  from  4,0  to  4.5  in  cities.  In  terms  of  numbers,  the  median  of  reactives 
is  from  one  per  200  mothers  tested  to  two  per  100  mothers.  Maximum 
is  between  four  and  five  per  one  hundred. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  reactives  may  indicate  any  stage  of 
syphilis  — primary  and  secondary,  early  latent,  or  late  latent  — or 
biologic  false  positive  reactives.  In  all  cases,  treatment  is  important  — 
if  they  have  not  previously  received  adequate  treatment  — to  prevent 
infection  of  the  marriage  partner  or  newborn  child,  or  to  prevent  the 
possible  complications  of  late  syphilis  in  the  infected  person.  Several 
respondents  commented  that  because  of  the  important  implications  to 
the  persons  planning  marriage  which  are  involved  in  premarital  tests, 
physicians  should  be  alerted  to  the  relatively  greater  possibility  of  false 
positives  occurring  in  early  latent  diagnostic  findings.  These  must  be 
carefully  ruled  out  by  use  of  the  latest  testing  procedures.  The  serological 
test  alone  is  not  enough  to  warrant  a positive  certification  nor  is  it 
sufficient  to  relieve  the  physician  of  responsibility  should  the  findings 
turn  out  to  be  in  error.  Further,  incorrect  diagnosis  may  create  serious 
emotional  and  other  problems  for  the  parties  to  the  marriage. 


VD  OUTBREAKS 

Twenty-three  states  and  34  cities  reported  venereal  disease  outbreaks 
during  1962.  These  epidemic  chains  of  infections  occurred  in  widely 
dispersed  areas  throughout  the  United  States.  The  chart  on  the  Alabama 
outbreak  (center  fold)  gives  a visual  pictme  of  a typical  syphilis  out- 
break. A total  of  141  persons  were  involved  in  this  one  chain  of  infection. 
The  average  age  of  persons  brought  to  treatment  with  syphilis  was  18.4 
years.  Seventy-one  percent  of  the  infected  persons  in  the  chain  were 
teenagers  or  younger.  It  is  significant  that  the  first  person  in  the  chain 
was  reported  by  a private  physician.  The  physician,  when  contacted  by 
the  health  department,  agreed  to  have  his  private  patient  interviewed 
for  sex  contacts.  Thus,  through  private  physician  co-operation,  the  out- 
break was  uncovered  and  brought  under  control. 

Other  reported  outbreaks  indicated  that  inter-state  and  even  inter- 
national transmission  of  syphilis  is  an  important  factor  in  the  spread  of 
infectious  syphilis.  Several  outbreaks  reported  this  year  were  almost 
exclusively  limited  to  male  homosexuals.  Immediate  interviewing,  prompt 
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reinterviewing,  intensive  cluster  testing  and  rapid  application  of  pro- 
phylactic treatment  were  cited  as  being  most  effective  in  bringing  out- 
breaks under  control.  (Appendix:  Question  7) 


PROBLEM  GROUPS 


MILITARY 

Respondents  were  asked  to  report  if  military  establishments  in  their 
areas  contributed  appreciably  to  their  VD  work  load.  Twenty-seven 
states  reported  in  the  affirmative  as  compared  with  25  states  so  reporting 
in  1961.  Of  the  70  cities  with  military  establishments  in  their  juris- 
dictions, only  12  indicated  that  these  contributed  appreciably  to  their 
VD  work  load.  This  is  a decline  from  the  14  cities  which  reported 
military  personnel  as  a problem  last  year.  (Appendix:  Question  8) 


OTHER  SPECIAL  PROBLEM  GROUPS 

The  number  of  states  and  cities  which  reported  Indians,  merchant  sea- 
men and  migrant  workers  as  special  problem  groups  is  listed  in  Appendix: 
Question  9.  Indians,  listed  last  year  by  13  states  and  six  cities,  were 
reported  as  problem  groups  in  15  states  and  12  cities  this  year.  Ten  states 
reported  merchant  seamen  as  a problem  this  year  as  compared  to  nine 
states  so  reporting  last  year.  The  same  number  of  cities,  five,  reported 
seamen  as  a special  VD  problem  group  both  this  year  and  last  year. 
Migrant  workers  were  listed  as  contributing  appreciably  to  the  VD  work 
load  this  year  by  24  states  as  compared  to  25  states  last  year.  Fifteen 
cities  so  reported  migrant  workers  both  this  year  and  last  year.  There 
were  no  significant  changes  in  the  number  of  states  or  cities  reporting 
these  three  groups  as  special  problems.  (Appendix:  Question  9) 

PROSTITUTES 

Prostitution  was  listed  as  contributing  to  total  reported  infectious 
venereal  disease  by  an  increasing  number  of  states  and  cities  this  year. 
Thirty-one  states  and  61  cities  reported  prostitution  as  comprising  some 
fraction  of  the  problem  this  year  as  compared  to  21  states  and  47  cities 
last  year.  Fifteen  states  and  33  cities  indicated  that  prostitution  con- 
tributed up  to  five  percent  of  the  infectious  VD  problem  as  compared 
with  ten  states  and  17  cities  so  reporting  last  year.  Twelve  states  and  19 
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cities  placed  the  percentage  of  infection  from  this  group  and  their 
customers  at  between  5 and  10%  in  1962  as  compared  with  10  states  and 
21  cities  so  reporting  last  year.  (Appendix:  Question  10) 

Four  states  reported  higher  ranges  — two  in  the  10-15  percent  range, 
one,  15-20%  and  one,  20-25.  Only  one  state  exceeded  the  5-10  range  last 
year.  Nine  cities  reported  ranges  above  5-10  both  this  year  and  last  year, 
two  crediting  prostitution  with  contributing  as  much  as  50%  of  infectious 
VD  this  year  as  compared  with  one  last  year.  (Appendix:  Question  10) 
These  data  indicate  that  prostitution  is  becoming  an  increasingly  im- 
portant factor  in  the  spread  of  VD  infection.  Both  the  prostitute  and  her 
customers  may  pass  on  infectious  VD  to  other  contacts  as  well  as  infecting 
each  other. 

HOMOSEXUALS 

Homosexuals  have  agsiin  been  reported  as  contributing  an  increasing 
percentage  to  the  venereal  disease  problem.  Thirty-four  states  and  66 
cities  reported  male  homosexuals  as  an  increasing  problem  as  compared 
to  33  states  and  64  cities  last  year.  Two  states  indicated  that  female 
homosexuals  were  increasing  as  a problem  but  did  not  report  any  per- 
centages. No  cities  reported  female  homosexuals  as  a problem. 

A clear  picture  of  the  percentage  of  male  patients  with  infectious 
syphilis  who  named  males  as  their  sex  contacts  is  given  in  the  Appendix: 
Question  12.  Nineteen  states  reported  that  more  than  20  percent  of 
infected  males  named  males  as  their  sex  partners  as  compared  to  14 
states  reporting  over  20  percent  male-to-male  transmission  last  year. 
Similarly,  44  cities  reported  that  more  than  20  percent  of  males  with 
infectious  syphilis  named  male  partners  in  1962  as  compared  with  33 
cities  so  reporting  last  year. 

The  increasing  contribution  of  homosexual  contacts  to  the  spread  of 
infectious  syphilis  points  up  the  need  for  reaching  this  group  with  in- 
formational and  educational  material  about  the  venereal  diseases  as 
well  as  improvement  in  casefinding  techniques  geared  to  the  special 
problems  posed  by  them. 


CONTROL  PROBLEMS 

With  budget  and  staff  “as  is,”  42  states  and  49  cities  considered 
their  present  control  programs  to  be  inadequate.  The  greatest  inade- 
quacies reported  were  lack  of  epidemiologic  and  other  staff  to  carry  out 
control  efforts.  (Appendix:  Question  20) 
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The  nine  states  and  61  cities  reporting  control  program  to  be  adequate 
cited  epidemiologic  and  other  staff  as  their  greatest  strength  in  VD 
control. 

These  strengths  and  weaknesses  as  reported  by  states  and  cities  are 
reflected  throughout  this  Joint  Statement. 


PRIVATE  PHYSICIAN  PARTICIPATION 

Most  state  and  city  health  officers  continue  to  feel  that  the  actual 
incidence  of  VD  is  considerably  under-reported  by  private  physicians. 
Questions  13  and  14  sought  to  find  out  whether  reporting  by  private 
physicians  was  improving,  and  whether  health  officers  were  trying  to 
secure  improvement  by  in-person  visitation.  Question  15  sought  to  find 
out  what  percentage  of  physicians  permitted  interviewing  of  their  pa- 
tients for  contacts  when  requested  to  do  so  by  health  department  per- 
sonnel. A little  more  than  two- thirds  of  the  states  and  cities  responded 
to  the  several  parts  of  Questions  13  and  14. 

The  figures  reported  in  Appendix:  Questions  13  and  14  show  a con- 
sistently positive  relationship  between  physicians  visited  and  physicians 
reporting  in  both  states  and  cities  - evidence  that  visitation  is  a sound 
procedure. 

The  response  of  physicians  to  requests  for  permission  to  interview 
their  patients  was  encouraging,  as  well  as  was  the  number  of  states  and 
cities  which  answered  the  question. 

Of  the  physicians  requested  to  permit  interviews  with  VD  patients, 
ten  states  and  47  cities  reported  100%  co-operation,  24  states  and  40 
cities  reported  90-100  percent.  The  remaining  12  states  and  19  cities 
which  reported  showed  a wide  range  in  rate  of  permissions  granted. 
(Appendix:  Question  15) 


LABORATORIES 

Complete  laboratory  reporting  would  open  the  door  to  VD  control 
through  epidemiological  follow-up.  Because  of  its  key  importance,  a 
series  of  questions  (16-19  inclusive)  was  again  asked  this  year  to  learn 
what  progress  is  being  made  in  securing  more  co-operation  from  both 
public  and  private  laboratories. 

The  first  question  in  this  series  asked  for  the  number  of  laboratories 
testing  and  the  number  reporting  - from  which  was  computed  the  per- 
centages reporting.  (Appendix:  Question  16)  For  states,  slightly  more 
than  2/3  of  both  public  and  private  laboratories  _ reported.  For  cities, 
2/3  of  private  laboratories  reported  and  92.7%  of  public  laboratories. 
The  number  of  states  and  cities  which  commented  that  all  public  labora- 
tories report  (31  states  and  78  cities)  is  encouraging;  but  the  fact  that 
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no  public  laboratories  report  in  four  cities  and  no  private  laboratories 
report  in  14,  needs  to  be  corrected.  Likewise,  is  the  number  of  states  and 
cities  in  which  only  a small  percentage  of  both  private  and  public  labora- 
tories are  reporting.  While  there  can  be  no  estimate  of  the  number  of 
reactives  missed  by  the  failure  of  laboratories  to  report,  nevertheless, 
the  spread  of  infection  can  never  be  fully  controlled  until  all  reactives 
are  reported. 

The  next  inquiry  in  this  series  on  laboratories  requested  information 
on  the  existence  of  laws  or  regulations  requiring  the  reporting  of  reactive 
specimens  by  name  of  person.  Twenty-three  states  out  of  the  51  respond- 
ing, stated  that  such  laws  were  on  their  books.  Sixty-seven  of  110  cities 
reported  laws  or  regulations  requiring  reporting.  (Appendix:  Question 
17) 

The  extent  of  compliance  with  these  laws  was  the  next  question.  Ten 
of  the  23  states  with  laws  requiring  reporting  of  reactives  stated  that  the 
laws  were  being  complied  with;  11  described  compliance  as  only  partial; 
one  said  the  law  was  not  observed,  and  one  had  no  data  on  compliance. 

Of  the  67  cities  with  similar  laws,  44  reported  compliance,  21,  partial 
compliance  and  two,  no  data.  (Appendix:  Question  18) 

While  it  is  significant  that  less  than  half  of  the  states  and  little  more 
than  half  of  the  cities  reported  that  laws  or  regulations  exist  which 
require  reporting  on  all  reactives,  it  is  equally  significant  that  these  laws 
and  regulations  are  being  only  partially  complied  with.  (Appendix: 
Question  18) 

In  commenting  on  compliance  with  the  laws  and  regulations,  some 
states  and  cities  reported  that  the  laws  and  regulations  were  too  new  to 
be  evaluated  in  terms  of  compliance  and  that  many  existing  laws  and 
regulations  did  not  provide  for  100%  reporting. 

Some  states  and  cities  reported  that  it  was  difficult  to  measure  com- 
pliance due  to  insufficient  clerical  staff  and  other  administrative  control 
measures  including  a lack  of  centralized  reporting  and  uniform  laws 
and  regulations  governing  reporting. 

In  further  pursuance  of  the  important  subject  of  laboratory  reporting, 
states  and  cities  were  asked  to  report  on  steps  being  taken  by  them  to 
insure  complete  intelligence  on  reactive  specimens. 

Of  the  steps  being  taken,  it  is  interesting  that  both  states  and  cities 
placed  greatest  emphasis  on  visits  to  laboratories  and  other  educational 
efforts. 

Many  different  methods  of  securing  better  laboratory  reporting  were 
described  - most  of  them  are  designed  to  impress  on  all  laboratories  the 
vital  position  they  hold  in  VD  control;  i.e.,  that  no  VD  control  effort  is 
greater  than  its  laboratory  testing  and  reporting  program. 

Better  working  relationships  with  laboratories  are  established  through 
consultation  with  them  on  difficult  cases  and  by  reporting  back  on  se- 
lected cases  to  show  how  and  why  the  report  was  important  and  that  it 
was  handled  in  a professional  and  confidential  manner. 
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Some  states  plan  for  identification  of  laboratory  personnel  as  a 
“group”  dedicated  to  an  important  role  in  VD  control  by  offering  regu- 
larly scheduled  meetings  of  the  group  at  public  health  conferences  to 
discuss  up-to-date  techniques  in  laboratory  testing. 

Among  the  other  educational  methods  emphasized  is  the  teaching  of 
the  importance  of  laboratory  testing  and  reporting  in  medical  schools 
and  interpretation,  through  mass  media,  of  the  importance  of  current, 
new  and  proposed  legislation  governing  reporting.  (Appendix:  Question 
19) 


POPULATION  COVERAGE 

In  their  comments  on  adequacies  and  inadequacies  in  VD  control, 
“with  budget  and  staff  ‘as  is’,”  (Appendix:  Question  20)  both  states 
and  cities  cited  percentages  of  population  coverage  as  being  a serious 
weakness.  This  was  attributed  to  shortage  of  funds  and  personnel.  Forty- 
four  states  submitted  data  on  percentage  of  population  without  adequate 
coverage  in  response  to  Question  21.  Fifteen  report  no  areas  without 
adequate  coverage;  22  reported  lack  of  adequate  coverage  in  from  10  to 
50  percent  of  the  population,  and  eight  in  from  50  through  100  percent. 

Sixty-eight  cities  reported  no  part  of  the  population  without  adequate 
coverage,  while  eight  estimated  imcovered  population  between  10  and 
50  percent  and  six,  from  50  through  100  percent.  Data  was  submitted 
by  82  cities. 


ADDITIONAL  PERSONNEL  NECESSARY 
FOR  ADEQUATE  VD  CONTROL 

Responses  to  the  request  for  number  and  classification  of  personnel 
required  for  an  adequate  control  program  document  the  great  need  for 
increased  epidemiological  work  which  has  been  reported  repeatedly  as 
the  outstanding  weakness  in  the  current  VD  control  effort. 

States  reported  a need  for  425  additional  staff  - highest  numbers 
needed  being  field  epidemiologists,  nurses,  physicians  and  health 
educators. 

Cities  needed  239  additional  staff  with  about  the  same  breakdown 
except  for  a shortage  of  clerical  workers.  (Appendix:  Question  22) 


EPIDEMIOLOGICAL  WORK 

The  story  of  how  the  spread  of  VD  infection  is  traced  from  each 
individual  infected  through,  first,  persistent  efforts  to  identify  all  the 
persons  with  whom  he  has  had  sexual  contact  and,  second,  by  exploring 
the  possibility  of  infection  among  his  friends  and  associates  whom  he 
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identifies  as  also  being  sexually  promiscuous,  is  told  graphically  in  four 
tables  presented  in  the  Appendix:  Question  23.  These  tables  represent 
the  responses  from  state  and  city  health  officers  to  the  most  significant 
“control”  question  yet  asked  by  the  Joint  Statement  - what  percentage 
of  all  reported  cases  of  early  syphilis  was  interviewed,  reinterviewed,  and 
cluster  tested?  The  last  part  of  the  question  - what  percentage  of  con- 
tacts was  located?  - represents  the  final  and  most  important  step  in  the 
elimination  of  the  chains  of  infection  which  may  start  from  any  individual 
with  infectious  syphilis. 

The  question  covered,  also,  early  latent  syphilis,  and  thus  illustrates 
the  efforts  being  made  to  find  and  treat  persons  who,  though  perhaps  not 
infectious,  can  be  protected  from  the  later  disabling  effects  of  the  disease 
and  who  also  may  identify  other  persons  likely  to  be  infectious. 

The  story  presented  is  an  encouraging  one,  measured  by  the  high 
percentage  of  states  and  cities  which  have  painstakingly  pursued  the 
long  and  difficult  process  of  interviewing,  reinterviewing,  cluster  testing 
and  contact  tracing  of  persons  reported  as  having  infectious  or  potentially 
infectious  syphilis.  They  have  completed  the  process  for  a majority  of 
cases.  Syphilis  will  not  be  brought  under  complete  control  until  all  states 
and  cities  report  100  percent  completion  of  these  four  laborious  proce- 
dures for  all  infectious  cases.  But  the  opportunity  to  apply  these  pro- 
cedures to  all  infected  persons  will  not  come  until  all  laboratories  report 
aU  reactives;  nor  until  all  private  practicing  physicians,  hospitals  and 
clinics  submit  blood  specimens  of  all  their  potentially  infectious  patients 
to  the  laboratories  for  diagnosis. 

The  tables  in  Appendix:  Question  23,  nevertheless,  deserve  careful 
review  as  presenting  a comprehensive  picture  of  the  most  important  cog 
in  the  control  effort.  It  may  be  properly  surmised  that  the  reasons  for 
the  relatively  less  effective  work  by  a minority  of  states  and  cities  is 
directly  related  to  facilities  and  personnel  available  - which,  in  turn, 
spells  need  for  fimds  to  purchase  them. 

The  tables  show: 

That  46  of  the  52  states  interviewed  between  80  throu^  100  percent  of 
all  reported  persons  with  infectious  syphilis;  28  states  reinterviewed  80 
through  100  percent;  19  cluster  tested  the  same  percentage;  and  32 
located  80  through  100  percent  of  all  contacts  indicated. 

That  95  of  115  cities  interviewed  between  80  through  100  percent  of  all 
reported  persons  with  infectious  syphilis;  that  65  cities  reinterviewed 
these  persons;  51  applied  the  cluster  testing  technique;  and  63  located 
all  reported  contacts. 

While  the  record  of  accomplishment  on  early  latent  cases  was  less 
impressive  — perhaps  because  the  urgency  of  infectious  cases  was 
greater  — the  tables  show: 

That  26  states  interviewed  between  80  through  100  percent  of  persons 
with  early  latent  syphilis;  seven  states  reinterviewed,  five  cluster  tested 
and  25  located  contacts  for  80  through  100  percent  of  cases. 
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That  correspondingly:  65  cities  interviewed,  33  reinterviewed,  23 
cluster  tested  and  47  located  contacts  of  between  80  through  100  percent 
of  reported  early  latent  cases. 

At  the  lower,  and  discouraging  end  of  the  table,  the  figures  show  that 
for  primary  and  secondary  syphilis  five  states  reinterviewed  less  than 
40  percent  of  reported  cases,  and  ten,  cluster  tested  less  than  40  percent. 
One  state  reported  no  cases  reinterviewed  and  seven,  no  cases  cluster 
tested. 

For  early  latent,  seven  states  interviewed;  nine,  reinterviewed;  13, 
cluster  tested  less  than  40  percent  of  reported  cases.  One  state  reported 
no  cases  interviewed;  four,  no  cases  reinterviewed;  seven,  no  cases  cluster 
tested;  and  one,  no  contacts  located. 


ADEQUACY  OF  PHYSICAL  FACILITIES 
FOR  DIAGNOSIS  AND  TREATMENT 

A majority,  31  states  and  88  cities,  reported  their  physical  facilities 
as  meeting  their  needs  for  diagnosis  and  treatment.  (Appendix:  Question 
24)  However,  those  with  adequate  as  well  as  those  with  inadequate 
facilities  stressed  the  importance  of  ample  space,  and  convenient  hours 
and  location  for  VD  clinics.  Nearly  all  of  them  made  reference  to  the 
importance  of  the  total  clinical  setting  being  one  that  lends  itself  to 
private,  confidential  interviewing  and  treatment,  an  atmosphere  which 
provides  security  to  the  patient  in  discussing  his  VD  problems. 


LEGAL  AUTHORITY  TO  TREAT  MINORS 

Because  of  the  high  incidence  of  infectious  VD  among  yoimg  people 
— under  legal  age  — which  varies  in  different  states  from  18  to  21,  this 
year’s  questionnaire  asked  the  question  of  whether  state  and  city  health 
departments  had  legal  authority  to  treat  minors  with  infectious  VD 
without  parental  consent.  Such  authority  was  reported  by  19  states  and 
40  cities.  (Appendix:  Question  25)  Obviously,  the  lack  of  such  authority 
presents  serious  roadblocks  to  prompt  treatment.  While  the  process  of 
securing  parental  consent  does  expose  to  parents  the  promiscuous  be- 
havior of  their  teenagers,  it  may  likewise  cause  serious  conflicts  and 
emotional  disturbances  in  the  family. 


EXCHANGE  OF  INFORMATION 

The  interchange  of  contact  reports  between  states  and  cities  in  the 
United  States  and  between  states  and  cities  of  the  U.S.  and  countries  all 
over  the  world  is  an  excellent  demonstration  of  the  fidelity  with  which 
state  and  city  health  officers  pursue  and  attempt  to  bririg  to  diagnosis 
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and  treatment  all  persons  known  by  them  to  have  been  exposed  to  VD 
infection. 

Fifty-eight  countries  in  every  part  of  the  world  received  2,512 
contact  information  forms  in  1962  from  32  state  and  22  city  health  de- 
partments. The  number  of  forms  sent  to  other  countries  has  increased 
year  by  year  - the  1962  count  representing  an  increase  of  255  over  1961. 

Eight  countries  reciprocated  by  sending  401  forms  to  19  state  and 
23  city  health  departments  - an  increase  of  117  over  last  year. 

Inter-state  referrals  were  slightly  above  last  year’s  level.  Forms  re- 
ceived and  forms  sent  were  about  the  same  - approximately  25,000. 

Both  inter-state  and  inter-country  exchanges  illustrate  that  VD 
respects  no  boundaries  — city,  state,  national  or  international  — in  these 
days  of  high  and  rapid  mobility. 

The  detailed  statistics  on  the  information  submitted  by  state  and 
city  health  departments  on  this  large  project  in  exchange  of  information 
are  reported  in  Appendix:  Questions  16  and  17.  The  names  of  countries 
from  which  forms  were  received  and  to  which  they  were  sent  are  also 
listed. 


EDUCATION 

Information  about  VD,  education  about  how  to  avoid  it  and  what  to 
do  if  infected  has  to  be  given  anew  to  this  generation  of  young  people. 
They  grew  up  during  the  period  when  almost  everybody  was  relaxed 
about  VD  because  it  appeared  to  have  little  importance  as  a public  health 
problem.  It  was  seldom  mentioned  in  the  mass  media,  and  little  effort 
was  made  to  inform  them  by  the  distribution  of  pamphlets  or  the  show- 
ing of  films.  They  are  now  grown  up  and  at  the  age  where  the  percentage 
risk  of  infection  is  high  and  in  a period  when  VD  is,  once  again,  a serious 
public  health  menace.  In  each  of  the  past  several  years  the  statistics 
show  alarming  increases  in  incidence  for  all  age  groups  under  24. 

There  is  general  agreement  on  the  part  of  federal,  state  and  city 
health  officers  as  well  as  many  other  groups  and  individuals  that  educa- 
tion and  information  about  VD  is  an  essential  element  of  an  effective  VD 
control  program.  The  opinions  of  state  and  city  health  officers  about  VD 
education,  the  programs  they  have  developed,  the  progress  made,  and 
the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  progress  are  the  subject  of  a series  of  questions 
28-34,  which  are  included  in  this  section  of  the  Joint  Statement. 

• Many  of  the  questions  asked  this  year  are  similar  to  those  asked  in 
1961,  but  some  are  new  and  some  are  rephrased  to  secure  more  specific 
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information.  Responses  to  questions  in  previous  issues  of  the  Joint 
Statement  indicate  that  state  and  city  health  officers  find  the  mounting 
of  a comprehensive  educational  program  a difficult  and  frustrating  task. 
They  find  particularly  difficult  the  realization  of  the  goal  of  securing 
inclusion  of  VD  education  in  the  curriculum  of  public  and  parochial 
schools. 

The  first  question  in  this  series  on  Education  asks  specifically  for 
the  number  of  health  department  staff  who  were  assigned  to  work  with 
schools  in  developing  and  promoting  VD  education  on  a full  time  and 
on  a part  time  basis.  The  response  from  states  showed  that  three  assigned 
one  person  each  on  a full  time  basis  for  educational  work  with  schools, 
and  that  14  assigned  46  staff  members  on  a part  time  basis. 

Cities  indicated  more  emphasis  on  work  with  schools  - as  14  reported 
23  staff  members  assigned  to  this  task  on  a full  time  basis,  and  39  - 
114  on  part  time.  (Appendix:  Question  28) 

As  last  year’s  questionnaire  asked  only  for  a report  on  the  number 
of  staff  assigned  exclusively  to  work  with  schools  in  promoting  VD 
education,  the  only  comparisons  between  1961  and  1962  are:  1)  Exclu- 
sive assignment  to  work  with  schools,  1961  - two  states,  eight  cities;  1962 

- three  states,  14  cities.  2)  No  assignments  of  staff  to  work  with  schools, 
1961  - 50  states,  95  cities;  1962  - 31  states,  55  cities. 

The  report  for  1962  obviously  indicates  considerable  progress  in  this 
effort. 

The  follow-up  question  was  designed  to  find  out  the  number  of 
schools,  churches,  youth  serving  agencies  and  other  like  organizations 
to  which  health  departments  supplied  educational  materials,  of  what  kind 
and  in  what  volume.  A similar,  but  less  specific  question  was  asked 
last  year. 

The  response  to  this  year’s  question  showed  27  states  providing 
educational  materials  to  1,633  schools  and  58  cities  sending  materials  to 
462  schools.  About  one-third  of  the  state  and  city  health  departments 
also  made  a substantial  distribution  of  educational  materials  to  churches, 
youth  serving  agencies  and  other  groups. 

The  total  volume  of  educational  pamphlets  distributed  — one  million 

— is  impressive,  as  well  as  the  number  of  showings  of  educational  films 
on  VD  - 13,520.  (Appendix:  Question  29) 


TEACHING  OF  VD  TREATMENT  AND  CONTROL 
IN  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS 

Next  came  a question  on  efforts  to  aid  in  the  teaching  of  VD  control 
and  treatment  by  providing  staff  and  case  materials  to  medical  schools 
in  their  areas  with  which  state  and  city  health  departments  were  as- 
sociated. 

Thirty-two  states  and  46  city  health  departments  reported  being 
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associated  with  medical  schools;  13  state  and  18  city  health  departments 
provided  staff  for  teaching;  and  21  states  and  30  cities  supplied  case  ma- 
terials for  teaching  purposes  to  these  medical  schools.  (Appendix: 
Question  30) 

Responses  to  the  simple  and  direct  question  - “Do  you  believe  that 
education  about  venereal  disease  helps  in  its  prevention?”  brought  a 
“yes”  from  50  states,  a “no”  from  one,  and  no  comment  from  one.  “Yes” 
was  the  response  from  101  cities,  and  “no”  from  seven.  An  additional 
seven  made  no  comment.  (Appendix:  Question  31) 

Next  came  an  evaluatory  question  - “Does  your  health  department 
carry  out  what  you  consider  to  be  an  effective  education  program?” 
Nineteen  states  and  40  cities  responded  affirmatively;  28  states  and 
64  cities  in  the  negative.  Five  states  and  11  cities  did  not  respond.  (Ap- 
pendix: Question  32) 


OBSTACLES  TO  VD  EDUCATION 

Obstacles  to  VD  education  was  the  last  question  in  this  series  - a 
question  to  which  there  were  written  responses  from  42  state  and  80 
city  health  officers.  The  question  was  directed  specifically  to  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  carrying  out  an  effective  VD  education  program  with  VD 
patients,  schools,  parents,  youth  serving  agencies,  parent-teacher  groups 
and  church  groups.  A brief  summary  of  the  responses  follows: 

VD  PATIENTS  — Most  of  the  health  officers  reporting  feel  that  the 
chief  obstacle  here  is  lack  of  time  and  of  qualified  personnel  even  though 
VD  patients  are  a “captive  audience.”  Greater  time  is  needed  since  it  is 
felt  that  they  should  be  reached  on  an  individual  basis  rather  than  as  a 
group.  Most  of  the  printed  educational  material  is  beyond  the  intellec- 
tual grasp  of  many  who  are  prone  to  infection  and  who  are  apathetic  and 
indifferent  as  well. 

SCHOOLS  — Reports  varied  from  those  few  health  officers  who  felt 
all  responsibility  for  VD  education  was  the  function  of  the  family  and 
the  church  to  the  equally  few  who  replied  that  a comprehensive  VD 
education  program  was  in  full  force  with  total  acceptance  by  the  school 
and  the  community. 

Most  reported  that  VD  education  was  badly  needed  and  would  be 
established  in  many  schools  if  funds,  educational  aids  and  qualified 
personnel  were  available.  Their  reports  indicated  that  most  teachers 
were  not  equipped  to  teach  VD  education. 

VD  education  programs  were  not  being  planned  where  there  was 
resistance  and  fear  of  parental,  religious  and  general  community  dis- 
approval by  the  school  board  and  staff.  A few  reported  that  failure  to 
incorporate  VD  education  in  the  curriculum  was  due  to  apathy,  indif- 
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ference  and  a belief  that  VD  was  not  a serious  problem  due  to  the 
availability  of  antibiotics. 

Delays  in  the  introduction  of  VD  education  were  ascribed,  in  some 
instances,  to  indecision  as  to  who  is  to  teach  it  and  to  confusion  of  VD 
education  with  sex  education. 

PARENT-TEACHER  GROUPS  — The  chief  obstacles  reported 
here  are  confusion  of  VD  education  with  sex  education  and  a fear  of 
both.  Several  state  and  city  health  officers  believe  that  cause  for  fear  and 
resistance  on  the  part  of  parents  is  more  imaginary  than  real.  Little 
evidence  of  attempts  to  plan  with  parents  to  introduce  VD  education 
into  the  curriculum  was  reported. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  parents  have  little  opportunity  to  find  out 
where  VD  education  has  been  successfully  brought  into  the  curriculum; 
the  content  of  the  courses  and  how  it  is  taught. 

Many  reports  stated  that  obstacles  among  parents  and  parent  groups 
were  indifference,  lack  of  knowledge,  complacency  because  of  antibiotics 
and  an  unwillingness  to  deal  with  this  “unpleasantness.’^ 

YOUTH  SERVING  AGENCIES  AND  CHURCH  GROUPS  — 
Health  officers  who  commented  reported  that  most  youth  serving  agen- 
cies stated  that  shortage  of  qualified  personnel  and  teaching  aids  pre- 
vented them  from  making  VD  education  a part  of  their  total  programs. 
There  was  also  a feeling  that  VD  education  is  an  area  of  knowledge 
which  should  be  taught  “elsewhere.” 

Staff,  funds,  time  and  education  aids  were  reported  as  not  sufficient 
to  promote  an  understanding  and  acceptance  of  VD  education  except  in 
a relatively  small  number  of  organized  groups. 


PUBLIC  AWARENESS 

Some  degree  of  increase  in  public  awareness  must  result  from  effec- 
tive informational  and  educational  programs.  State  and  city  health 
officers  were  asked  to  give  evidence  of  the  progress  being  made  in  in- 
creasing the  public’s  awareness  of  the  VD  problem,  as  well  as  their 
judgment  as  to  whether  progress  is  being  made.  Forty-one  state  and  62 
city  health  officers  felt  that  there  was  an  increase  in  awareness,  while  11 
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state  and  42  city  health  officers  thought  there  was  not.  Some  of  those 
who  answered  in  the  affirmative  cited  a number  of  indices  in  support  of 
their  opinions.  Newspaper  and  magazine  articles  about  VD,  requests  for 
speakers  and  educational  films,  radio  and  TV  programs,  an  increase  in 
self-referrals  to  clinics,  and  requests  for  information  about  VD  from 
teenagers  were  among  the  indices  listed.  (Appendix:  Question  34) 


FINANCIAL  SUPPORT 

Recognition  of  the  significant  increase  in  primary  and  secondary 
syphilis  and  of  the  need  for  the  development  of  an  adequate  control 
program  resulted  in  an  appropriation  by  Congress  of  eight  million  dollars 
for  venereal  disease  control  in  fiscal  1963.  Two  voices  were  heard  by  the 
Committees  of  Congress  responsible  for  recommending  federal  appro- 
priations for  VD.  One  was  the  three  sponsors  of  the  Joint  Statement  on 
“Today’s  VD  Control  Problem”  and  the  other  the  Surgeon  General’s 
Task  Force  on  Syphilis  Eradication.  Both  recommended  an  appropria- 
tion of  ten  million  dollars  for  fiscal  1963.  In  the  background,  however, 
another  important  force  was  present  - the  conviction  which  had  been 
growing  among  members  of  both  the  House  and  Senate  Subcommittees 
on  Labor-HEW  that  venereal  disease  control  had  indeed  become  a seri- 
ous public  health  problem  and  that  federal,  state  and  city  public  health 
programs  must  be  geared  to  deal  with  it.  Out  of  this  conviction,  developed 
from  a continuing  study  over  a period  of  years,  came  a call  for  action  by 
the  House  Subcommittee  and  the  recommendation  by  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee that  the  federal  appropriation  be  increased  by  one  million 
dollars  over  the  Administration’s  request  for  fiscal  1963.  Thus,  for  five 
consecutive  years  the  Congress,  following  the  recommendations  of  its 
Committees,  gave  recognition  to  the  rapidly  mounting  incidence  of  in- 
fectious venereal  disease.  The  1963  Administration  request  for  a one 
million  dollar  increase  was  the  first  time  since  1954  that  the  Adminis- 
tration itself  had  proposed  any  increase  over  the  prior  year’s  ap- 
propriation. 

The  eight  million  dollars  appropriated  for  1963  fell  two  million  dol- 
lars short  of  the  amoimt  recommended  by  the  Joint  Statement  and  the 
Surgeon  General’s  Task  Force  but  it  represented  an  increase  which  will 
contribute  substantially  to  a more  adequate  VD  control  program  through- 
out the  United  States.  {Continued  on  page  38) 
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Infectious  syphilis  continued  to  rise  in  fiscal  1962.  The  count  was 
20,084  cases  as  compared  with  18,781  in  1961.  The  rate  of  increase  slowed 
down  to  7%  as  against  50%  in  each  of  the  two  previous  years  but,  never- 
theless, the  climb  continued.  Reports  for  the  first  half  of  fiscal  1963  show 
a continuing  rise  of  10.1  percent.  Hopefully,  the  deceleration  of  the  up- 
ward climb  reflects  the  effectiveness  of  an  improving  control  program.  If 
the  program  can  be  further  improved  by  providing  increased  personnel 
and  other  facilities,  services  and  materials  needed,  the  trend  should  be 
reversed  and  the  curve  of  incidence  started  downward.  This  will  happen, 
however,  only  if  federal,  state  and  city  appropriations  are  increased  to 
the  level  needed  and  maintained  at  that  level  for  the  period  of  years 
required  to  virtually  eradicate  the  disease. 

Additional  funds  needed  by  state  and  city  health  departments 
to  build  their  own  programs  to  an  adequate  level  was  the  subject  of 
three  questions  in  this  year’s  Joint  Statement.  A fourth  question  was 
asked  on  personnel  needed,  the  cost  of  which  was  computed. 

State  health  officers  stated  that  $2,305,360  in  additional  funds  were 
needed:  20  states  needed  $519,000  for  adequate  facilities  and  supplies; 
33  states  needed  $1,341,060  to  provide  adequate  coverage;  34  states 
needed  $445,300  for  education. 

Needs  of  city  health  officers  came  to  a total  of  $1,806,044:  corre- 
spondingly, 20  cities  needed  $668,700  for  facilities  and  supplies;  34 
needed  $805,588  for  adequate  coverage;  38  needed  $331,756  for  educa- 
tion. (Appendix:  Question  35) 

In  response  to  the  question  on  personnel  needed  to  provide  adequate 
coverage  (Appendix:  Question  22),  states  needed  425  additional  staff 
in  various  categories,  estimated  to  cost  $2,706,000  at  average  going  salary 
rates.  Cities  needed  239  additional  staff,  estimated  to  cost  $1,371,000. 
These  figures  are  duplicative  of  the  figures  presented  above  on  funds 
needed  for  adequate  coverage  and  to  meet  educational  needs,  but  serve 
to  verify  them  and  to  specify  what  personnel  are  needed. 

Both  state  and  city  health  officers  reported  considerable  progress  this 
year  in  securing  additional  funds  from  state  and  local  sources.  Forty 
states  asked  for  them  and  20  received  them;  38  cities  asked,  and  23  re- 
ceived them.  This  compares  with  13  states  and  15  cities  receiving  addi- 
tional funds  last  year.  (Appendix:  Question  36) 

As  to  whether  the  support  received  in  1962  was  adequate,  eight  of 
the  20  states  said  “Yes”  and  12  “No.”  Nine  of  the  23  cities  said  “Yes,” 
ten  “No,”  and  four  did  not  answer  the  question.  (Appendix:  Question  37) 

On  the  question  of  the  sponsoring  of  state  or  local  legislation  to 
strengthen  their  VD  programs,  seven  states  and  12  cities  answered  in  the 
affirmative  compared  with  six  states  and  three  cities  last  year.  (Appen- 
dix: Question  36) 

State  and  city  health  officers  are  now  alerted  to  the  importance  of  the 
VD  problem  and  to  the  measures  needed  to  bring  it  under  control.  If 
their  requests  for  additional  funds  are  met,  they  can  employ  the  essential 
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personnel  and  purchase  the  equipment  and  supplies  without  which  we 
can  expect  the  incidence  curve  to  continue  upward. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  STRENGTHENING 
THE  VD  CONTROL  PROGRAM 

The  last  question  in  this  year’s  Joint  Statement  requested  state  and 
city  health  officers  for  their  suggestions  as  to  how  the  VD  control  program 
could  be  strengthened  at  all  levels  - local,  state  and  national.  All  state 
and  65  city  health  officers  replied. 

Following  is  a summary  of  the  suggestions  offered: 


At  local  level 

Provision  of  funds  for  adequate  epidemiology  - for  interviewing, 
reinterviewing,  cluster  testing  and  contact  tracing  of  all  early  S3T)hilis; 
better  reporting  and  more  co-operation  from  private  physicians;  legisla- 
tion to  establish  uniform  laboratory  reporting  and  adherence  to  laws  and 
regulations;  a central  registry  to  avoid  duplication  of  and  failures  in 
reporting  reactives;  better  administrative  controls;  closer  co-operation 
among  all  agencies,  public  and  private,  which  play  a role  in  VD  control; 
more  facilities  and  services  for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  gonorrhea. 


At  state  level 

Most  of  the  above,  plus:  A central  registry  to  which  all  local  health 
units  would  report;  the  teaching  of  VD  in  state  medical  schools;  legis- 
lation requiring  routine  serological  procedures  in  all  hospitals  including 
premarital  and  prenatal  testing;  promotion  of  mass  blood  testing;  se- 
curing co-operation  of  religious  groups  in  developing  VD  education  pro- 
grams; and  better  co-operation  among  states. 


At  national  level 

Assurance  that  support  will  be  forthcoming  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Surgeon  General’s  Task  Force;  assurance  of  sufficient 
federal  grants-in-aid  on  a continuing  basis  so  that  qualified  personnel 
may  be  recruited,  employed  and  retained;  development  of  audio-visual 
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aids  for  use  by  states  and  cities  in  educational  programs;  support  of 
further  research  in  behavioral  aspects  of  VD;  promotion  of  uniform  state 
laws  on  laboratory  reporting,  including  premarital  and  prenatal  testing; 
securing  the  co-operation  of  the  American  Medical  Association  in  pro- 
moting VD  education  in  medical  schools  and  information  about  VD 
through  mass  media. 


OUTLOOK 

The  public  inertia  about  the  venereal  diseases  which  has  been  evident 
over  most  of  the  past  ten  years  appears  to  be  ended.  Complacency  among 
officials  and  professionals,  similarly  evident,  appears  also  to  have  ended. 
In  place  of  public  inertia  we  now  have  a concerned  public  informed  of 
the  facts  through  mass  media  and  through  publications  of  public  and 
voluntary  agencies.  In  place  of  official  and  professional  complacency  we 
have  recognition  of  the  facts  and  recruitment  of  the  logistics  necessary  to 
mount  the  attack.  The  outlook  for  an  effective  and  continuing  attack  on 
the  venereal  diseases  appears  better  in  1963  than  at  any  time  during 
the  past  ten  years. 
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VD  Around  the  World 


THE  WORLD  FORUM  ON  SYPHILIS 
AND  OTHER  TREPONEMATOSES 

The  recent  World  Forum  on  Syphilis  and  Other  Treponematoses 
brought  together  a distinguished  group  of  international  experts  concerned 
with  the  VD  problem  in  their  own  countries  and  aroimd  the  world.  The 
conference,  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  September  4-8,  1962,  drew  a 
registration  of  1,088  - 100  of  whom  were  from  47  other  countries.  Spon- 
sors were  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  the  American  Venereal  Disease  Association  and 
the  American  Social  Health  Association.  The  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion and  the  International  Union  against  the  Venereal  Diseases  and  the 
Treponematoses  were  participating  agencies  and  contributors  to  the 
program.  The  latter  organization  held  its  biennial  business  meeting  just 
prior  to  the  World  Forum,  but  merged  its  technical  sessions  with  the 
Forum. 

The  British  Journal  of  Venereal  Diseases,  in  its  December  1962  issue, 
commented  at  the  end  of  a two-page  report  on  the  Forum,  “All  those  who 
attended  it  must  have  been  stimulated  to  review  their  own  methods  and 
attitudes  to  this  important  group  of  diseases.” 

The  sponsors  of  the  Joint  Statement  commend  the  organizations 
responsible  for  the  World  Forum  both  for  the  high  quality  of  its  content 
and  for  their  recognition  of  the  urgency  of  worldwide  collaboration  in 
efforts  to  control  and  eventually  eradicate  the  venereal  diseases. 
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VD  AROUND  THE  WORLD  — AS  REPORTED 
BY  THE  WORLD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION 

The  Joint  Statement  presents,  herewith,  excerpts  from  a statement 
prepared  by  Dr.  T.  Guthe,  Chief  Medical  Officer,  Venereal  Disease  and 
Treponematoses  Section  of  the  World  Health  Organization,  in  which  he 
describes,  for  publication  in  the  Joint  Statement,  the  current  incidence 
trends  of  venereal  infections  around  the  world: 

“The  World  Health  Organization  is  periodically  undertaking  an 
evaluation  of  incidence  trends  of  venereal  infections  in  the  different 
regions.  Some  of  the  information  has  been  published  in  the  Annual  WHO 
Reports,  in  the  ‘Bulletin  of  the  World  Health  Organization’  and  in 
‘Epidemiological  and  Vital  Statistics.’  In  the  latter,  reported  bases  in 
most  countries  are  periodically  given  from  year  to  year  in  regard  to 
venereal  syphilis  and  gonorrhea. 

“A  special  worldwide  survey  was  carried  out  by  WHO  in  1961-62  to 
establish  long-term  incidence  trends  for  the  decade  1950-1960.  Some 
preliminary  findings  in  this  connexion  were  reported  in  a note  contained 
in  the  ‘Joint  Statement  on  Today’s  VD  Control  Problem’  in  March 
1962,  pages  30  and  31.  A fuller  review  of  the  material  covering  more  than 
100  countries  and  areas  in  different  regions  of  the  world  was  presented 
at  the  World  Forum  on  Syphilis  and  Other  Treponematoses  and  to  the 
XII  International  Congress  of  Dermatology  held  in  Washington,  D.C., 
the  transactions  of  both  of  which  will  be  published  during  the  year  and 
to  which  the  reader  interested  in  details  may  be  referred.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  major  findings  in  this  worldwide  survey. 


“1.  Syphillls 

“The  incidence  trends  in  the  different  regions  of  the  world  are  given 
in  Table  No.  IV.  The  increasing  number  of  countries  with  rising  inci- 
dence of  venereal  syphilis  is  undoubtedly  an  indication  of  the  changing 
nature,  extent  and  significance  of  the  problem  for  the  period. 

“In  Figure  III  are  shown  comparative  rates  for  six  coimtries  which 
have  had  a more  or  less  constant  reporting  system  over  the  years.  Not- 
withstanding the  limitations  of  morbidity  statistics  in  venereal  diseases, 
it  is  concluded  that  the  sharp  decline  in  venereal  syphilis  after  the  post- 
war peak  1947-50  came  to  a halt  in  1955-57,  to  be  followed  subse- 
quently by  a sustained  rising  incidence  trend  in  71.2  percent  (or  76 
out  of  105)  of  the  countries  and  areas  participating  in  the  WHO  study. 
The  rise  was  most  marked  in  countries  in  Europe  and  North  America 
where,  by  and  large,  statistics  are  probably  most  reliable.  The  highest 
rates,  however,  were  found  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  Region, 
Africa,  Latin  America,  South  East  Asia  and  the  Western  Pacific  in  that 
order.  The  contribution  to  the  higher  rates  by  seafarers  were  in  some 
instances  considerable.  In  Denmark,  which  doubled  its  rate  in  1960  from 
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the  preceding  year,  more  than  half  the  cases  originated  abroad,  empha- 
sizing the  increasing  rate  at  which  T.  pallidum  is  spread  in  international 
intercourse  and  pointing  to  the  real  need  for  serious  implementation  by 
signatory  countries  of  the  Brussels  Agreement  of  1924  in  its  revised 
form  ( 1960) . Finally,  the  WHO  study  has  shown  that  congenital  syphilis 
continues  to  occur  in  all  regions  of  the  world,  including  Europe  and 
North  America,  although  there  has  been  a sustained  decline  in  many 
countries  during  the  decade  1950-1960. 


“2.  Venereal  Diseases  in  the  Younger  Age  Groups 

“ The  study  of  age-group  data  in  the  WHO  survey  included  comparison 
of  rates  in  1950,  1955  and  1960  in  those  15-19  years  of  age.  Data  were 
obtained  from  12  countries.  In  several  countries  the  younger,  more 
vulnerable  groups  now  show  considerably  higher  incidence  of  syphilis 
(i.e.,  Czechoslovakia,  Finland,  Colombia),  gonorrhea  (i.e.,  Finland, 
Norway,  Sweden),  or  in  total  venereal  diseases  (i.e.,  Netherlands).  In 
some  countries,  the  age  group  20-24  shows  remarkably  high  incidence 
rates,  particularly  of  gonorrhea. 

“There  can  be  little  doubt  that  venereal  diseases  remain  significant 
health  problems  in  all  regions  of  the  world  and  that  the  attention  of  health 
administrations  must  be  turned  towards  the  strengthening  of  VD  control 
programs,  both  in  developed  and  developing  countries  of  the  world. 

“The  rapid  spread  of  venereal  infections  now  taking  place  between 
countries  makes  these  a very  real  international  health  problem.  In  any 
attempt  to  solve  it,  advanced  countries  with  technical  and  other  resources 
must  collaborate  more  actively  outside  their  own  borders.  This  applies 
to  health  administrations  participating  in  official  inter- governmental 
health  programmes,  through  the  Pan  American  Health  Organization  and 
the  World  Health  Organization,  as  well  as  to  international  non-govern- 
mental organizations  active  in  the  venereal  disease  field,  particularly  the 
International  Union  against  the  Venereal  Diseases  and  the  Treponema- 
toses  and  the  International  League  of  Dermatological  Societies.” 
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Appendix 

TABULATION  OF  ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONNAIRE 


5 2 STATES^  — — 115  CITIES^  (Figures  refer  to  fiscal  year  1962) 


INCIDENCE,  PREVALENCE,  TRENDS 


Is  reported  infectious  VD  increasing  in  your  state /city? 


STATES 

CITIES 

Yes  No 

N.D.» 

Yes 

No. 

N.D. 

P&S*  Syphilis 

31  21 

0 

62 

53 

0 

Gonorrhea 

26  26 

0 

58 

56 

1 

Both 

18  12 

0 

29 

34 

0 

STATES 

CITIES* 

No.  of  Cases 

Pet. 

No.  of  Cases 

Pet. 

1961 

1962 

Change 

1961 

1962 

Change 

P&S  Syphilis 

18,781 

20,084 

+7 

11,114 

11,711 

+5.4 

Gonorrhea 

265,685 

260,468 

-2 

142,922 

144,209 

+0.96 

*106  cities,  representing  approximately  31%  of  the  population  of  the  United  States, 
account  for  the  following  percentages  of  all  P&S  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  reported 
in  the  United  States. 


1961 

1962 

P&S  Syphilis 

59% 

53.3% 

Gonorrhea 

53% 

55.3% 

1 60  states,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

2 103  cities  in  the  United  States  of  over  100,000  population;  Maricopa  County  including 
Phoenix,  Arizona;  Alameda  County  including  Oakland,  California;  Los  Angeles 
County,  California;  Orange  County  including  Santa  Ana,  California;  San  Diego 
County  including  San  Diego,  California;  Hillsborough  County  including  Tampa, 
Florida;  Orange  County  including  Orlando,  Florida;  Fulton  County  including  Atlanta, 
Georgia;  Genesee  County  including  Flint,  Michigan;  Erie  County  including  Buffalo, 
New  York;  The  District  of  Columbia,  and  Hamilton  in  Canada. 

2 Includes  report  with  no  data  or  incomplete  data. 

4 Primary-secondary:  Early  infectious. 
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^2^  If  you  reported  an  increase  in  infectious  syphilis,  is  it  due  to:  a)  better 
morbidity  reporting,  b)  better  casefinding,  c)  an  actual  increase  in 
incidence'^ 


Rank 

States 

Cities 

Actual  increase  (c) 

1 

19 

28 

2 

0 

11 

3 

6 

8 

Better  casefinding  (b) 

1 

3 

14 

2 

17 

25 

3 

5 

8 

Better  reporting  (c) 

1 

3 

5 

2 

8 

11 

3 

14 

31 

N.D. 

0 

6 

15 

(Qjlf  reported  infectious  syphilis 
explain. 


is  decreasing  in  your  state/city,  please 


A summary  of  comments  from  22  states  and  14  cities  is  included  in  the 
text. 


Is  there  any  change  in  the  reporting  of  early  latent  syphilis  and  congenital 
syphilis  under  1 year  of  age  in  your  state/ city! 


STATES 

No.  of  cases 
1961  1962 

Early  latent  19J46  19,924 

Congential  syphilis 

under  1 year  of  age  257  257 


CITIES 


Number 

Number 

reporting 

No.  of  cases 

reporting 

1961 

1962 

52 

9,394 

1 0,672 

99 

49 

195 

160 

82 

99  cities  with  approximately  31  % of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  reported 
the  following  percentages  of  early  latent  syphilis: 

1961  —49% 

1962  — 53.6% 


Increase 
Decrease 
No  change 
No  cases 
N.D. 

6 Early  latent. 


STATES 


E.L.» 

Congenital 

25 

16 

24 

16 

2 

6 

0 

11 

1 

3 

CITIES 


E.L. 

Congenital 

40 

16 

46 

17 

3 

7 

10 

43 

16 

32 

45 
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(^^^What  is  the  number  of  reported  cases  of  infectious  VD  among  younger 
age  groups  during  the  following  fiscal  years  in  your  state/city? 


STATES* 

Primary  and  Secondary  Syphilis 


SUMMARY 

Age  Group 
10-24, 


10-14  15-19 

20-24 

Total  Cases 

Percent 

Year 

Years  Years 

Years 

10-24  Years 

ofAIIU.S.  Cases 

1960 

98  1,989 

3,590 

5,677 

. 45.5 

1961 

1 89  3,047 

5,360 

8,596 

42.7 

1962 

201  3,353 

5,648 

Gonorrhea 

9,202 

45.7 

1960 

3,111  51,536 

83,226 

137,873 

53.0 

1961 

2,775  54,137 

90,810 

147,722 

59.0 

1962 

2,422  50,374  89,957  142,753 

CITIES^ 

Primary  and  Secondary  Syphilis 

55.0 

10-14 

15-19 

20-24 

Total  Cases 

Year 

Years 

Years 

Years 

10-24  Years 

1960 

36 

569 

1,309 

1,914 

1961 

51 

837 

1,856 

2,744 

1962 

47 

932 

Gonorrhea 

2,011 

2,990 

1960 

622 

14,015 

29,193 

43,830 

1961 

639 

14,931 

31,901 

47,471 

1962 

696 

STATES 

14,698 

33,122 

FISCAL  1 962 
No  No 

48,516 

Ages  Disease 

Rise  Fall 

Change  Cases 

N.D. 

10-14  P&S 

14  18 

3 0 

0 

G.  C. 

19  21 

11  1 

0 

15-19  P&S 

27  18 

3 4 

0 

G.  C. 

25  25 

2 0 

0 

20-24  P&S 

29  19 

3 0 

1 

G.  C. 

CITIES" 

25  24 

2 0 

1 

10-14  P&S 

8 9 

2 29 

0 

G.  C. 

26  12 

7 3 

0 

15-19  P&S 

22  16 

5 5 

0 

G.  C. 

25  23 

0 0 

0 

20-24  P&S 

22  16 

7 3 

0 

G.  C 

26  21 

1 0 

0 

6 62  states.  Data  supplied  by  the  Public  Health  Service. 

7 48  cities  which  reported  complete  data  for  both  primary  and  secondary  syphilis  and 
gonorrhea  for  all  three  years. 
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/Please  give  percentages  for  the  past  5 years  of  premarital  and  prenatal 
serological  test  reports  that  were  reactive. 


STATES  CITIES 

23  States  Reporting*  21  Cities  Reporting* 

Positive  Premarital  Blood  Tests  Positive  Premarital  Blood  Tests 


PCT. 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

PCT. 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0-0.5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

3 

0-0.5 

2 

2 

4 

3 

3 

0.5-1. 0 

5 

5 

6 

5 

6 

0.5-1. 0 

4 

3 

5 

4 

3 

1.0-1. 5 

. 5 

5 

5 

5 

7 

1.0-1. 5 

8 

6 

4 

5 

7 

1. 5-2.0 

3 

5 

5 

6 

3 

1. 5-2.0 

2 

3 

1 

1 

0 

2.0-2.5 

4 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2.0-2.5 

2 

4 

3 

2 

1 

2.5-3.0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2.5-3.0 

1 

1 

3 

5 

6 

3.0-3.5 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3.0-3.5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.5-4.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3.5-4.0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4.0-4.5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4.5-5.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5.0-5.5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5.5-6.0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

STATES 

CITIES 

19  States  Reporting* 

14  Cities  Reporting* 

Positive  Prenatal  Blood  Tests 

Positive  Prenatal  Blood  Tests 

PCT. 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

PCT. 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0-0.5 

7 

4 

5 

6 

7 

0-0.5 

3 

2 

2 

4 

4 

0.5-1. 0 

4 

7 

6 

8 

4 

0.5-1. 0 

4 

4 

5 

2 

2 

1.0-1. 5 

5 

2 

4 

2 

4 

1.0-1. 5 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1. 5-2.0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1. 5-2.0 

2 

1 

2 

4 

2 

2.0-2.5 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2.0-2.5 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2.5-3.0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2.5-3.0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3.0-3.5 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

3.5-4.0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4.0-4.5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

@ 


Have  you  had 


any  “ VD  outbreaks''* 


during  the  year  ending  June  30 j 1962? 


Yes 

No 

States 

23 

28 

Cities 

34 

79 

8 Represents  only  states  and  cities  reporting  complete  data  for  all  years,  1968-1962. 

8 By  “outbreak"  is  meant  any  significant  rise  in  reported  cases  or  chain  of  cases  which 
are  demonstrated  to  have  been  spread  from  a common  source  or  sources. 
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PROBLEM  GROUPS 


Is  there  a military  establishment  in  your  areal 


Yes 

No 

States 

50 

1 

Cities 

70 

45 

Does  this  contribute  appreciably  to  your  VD  work  load? 


Yes 

No 

States 

27 

25 

Cities 

12 

58 

Do  any  of  the  following  groups 
load? 


contribute  appreciably  to  your  VD  work 


Yes 

STATES 

No 

N.D. 

Yes 

CITIES 

No 

N.D. 

Indians 

15 

33 

4 

12 

97 

6 

Merchant  Seamen 

10 

37 

5 

5 

102 

8 

Migrant  Workers 

24 

25 

3 

15 

94 

6 

What  is  the  percentage  of  total  reported  infectious  VD 
city  for  which  prostitution  is  responsible? 


in  your  state/ 


PERCENTAGE 

STATES 

CITIES 

0 

2 

12 

0-5 

15 

33 

5-10 

12 

19 

10-15 

2 

4 

15-20 

1 

0 

20-25 

1 

1 

25 

0 

2 

50 

0 

2 

Over  50 

0 

0 

N.D. 

19 

42 

48 
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Is  homosexual  activity  contributing  an  increasing 
venereal  disease  casesl 


percentage  of  your 


Yes 

STATES 

No 

N.D. 

Yes 

CITIES 

No 

N.D. 

Male 

34 

18 

0 

66 

46 

3 

Female 

2 

46 

4 

0 

104 

11 

Please  give  percentage  of  P & S syphilis  cases  who  named  contacts  of 
the  same  sex. 


PERCENTAGE  MALE  FEMALE 


0 

States 

6 

Cities 

22 

States 

29 

Cities 

79 

0-10 

10 

23 

9 

12 

10-20 

7 

9 

0 

0 

20-30 

9 

9 

0 

0 

30-40 

7 

10 

0 

0 

40-50 

3 

12 

0 

0 

50-60 

0 

11 

0 

0 

60-100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

0 

2 

0 

0 

N.D. 

10 

17 

14 

24 

The  table  indicates  that  in  10  states  and  35  cities  male  contacts 
with  the  same  sex  contributed  30  or  more  percent  of  the  P&S 
syphilis  cases. 

In  26  states  and  53  cities  these  contacts  contributed  10  or 
more  percent  of  the  cases. 


CONTROL  PROBLEMS 


How  many  doctors  (M.D.'s,  D.O.’s)  in  your  state f city  reported  one  or 
more  venereal  disease  cases  to  the  Health  Department!  (See  combined 
table  on  Questions  13  and  14  following  Question  14.) 
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(14)  How  many  doctors  in  your  state/ city  were  personally  visited  by  a repre- 
sentative of  the  VD  control  program  during  fiscal  1961,  1962? 


STATES 


No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Doctors 

States 

Doctors 

States 

Reporting 

Reporting 

Visited 

Reporting 

1961 

15,212 

36 

25,895 

36 

1962 

17,247 

37 

32,669 

43 

No.  of 

CITIES 
No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Doctors 

Cities 

Doctors 

Cities 

Reporting 

Reporting 

Visited 

Reporting 

1961 

6,190 

73 

8,420 

82 

1962 

7,050 

83 

11,249 

95 

NOTE:  As  the  visitation  program  has  been  emphasized  only  during  the  past  two  years,  the  figures  above 
are  presented  merely  to  indicate  the  number  of  states  and  cities  in  which  progress  has  been  made. 


@ 


Of  the  doctors  requested  to  allow  health  department  personnel  to 
interview  their  VD  patients  for  contacts,  what  percentage  have  given 


permission? 


PERCENTAGE 

STATES 

CITIES 

0 

0 

3 

0-10 

1 

2 

10-20 

1 

2 

20-30 

0 

1 

30-40 

0 

1 

40-50 

0 

0 

50-60 

2 

1 

60-70 

0 

1* 

70-80 

5 

2 

80-90 

3 

6 

90-100 

24 

40 

100 

10 

47 

N.D. 

6 

9 
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How  many  public  and  private  (including  hospital)  laboratories  perform 
serological  tests  for  syphilis  in  your  state/city? 


How  many  of  these  reported  reactives  to  the  Health  Department! 


No.  of 

No.  of 

laboratories 

laboratories 

Percentage 

TESTING 

REPORTING 

Reporting 

States 

Public 

1,016 

697 

68.6 

Private 

2,662 

1,825 

69.6 

Cities 

Public 

345 

320 

92.7 

Private 

1,936 

1,303 

67.3 

% Labs 

Reporting  STATES  CITIES 


Reactives 

Public 

Private 

Public 

Private 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0-10 

1 

1 

0 

2 

10-20 

1 

1 

0 

1 

20-30 

0 

1 

0 

3 

30-40 

0 

1 

1 

1 

40-50 

0 

4 

1 

1 

50-60 

0 

2 

0 

4 

60-70 

0 

1 

2 

6 

70-80 

1 

4 

0 

5 

80-90 

3 

2 

1 

7 

90-100 

2 

5 

2 

4 

100 

31 

7 

78 

38 

None  Report 

0 

0 

4 

14 

N.D. 

13 

23 

25 

29 

Is  there  a law  or  regulation  requiring  the  reporting  of  serological  tests 
for  syphilis  reactive  specimens  by  name  of  person  from  public  and 
private  laboratories  (including  hospital  laboratories)  to  the  Health 
Department! 


All 

Reactives 

Yes 

No  N.D. 

States 

23 

28  1 

Cities 

67 

43  5 

The  question  listed  “Prenatal,”  “Premarital,”  and  “All  Reactives."  As  the  responses 
from  both  both  states  and  cities  on  Prenatal  and  Premarital  laws  did  not  check  with 
official  information  available  on  number  of  states  where  such  laws  exist,  the  responses 
are  not  included. 
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If  the  answer  to  any  part  of  Question  17  was  ''Yes” 
regulation  being  complied  with'? 


is 


the  law  or 


ALL  REACTIVES 


Yes 

No 

Partially 

States 

10 

1 

11 

Cities 

44 

0 

21 

(34  states  and  82  cities  commented) 


@ What  steps 


specimensi 


are  being  taken  to  insure  complete  reporting 


of  reactive 


New  Health  Department  regulations? 

States 

10 

Cities 

7 

New  legislation  (ordinance  or  statute)? 

7 

10 

Implementation  of  existing  law  or  regulation? 

24 

30 

Visits  to  laboratories? 

44 

78 

Other 

24 

43 

With  budget  and  staff  "as  is,” 
program  adequate? 


do  you  consider  your  present  control 


STATES 

CITIES 

Yes 

No  N.D. 

Yes 

No 

N.D. 

9 

42  1 

61 

49 

5 

52 
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What  percentage  of  the  population  in  your  state/city  is  without 
adequate  VD  control  coverage'? 


PERCENTAGE 

STATES 

CITIES 

0 

15 

68 

0-10 

0 

1 

10-20 

5 

1 

20-30 

8 

3 

30-40 

4 

3 

40-50 

5 

0 

50-60 

2 

2 

60-70 

0 

0 

70-80 

1 

0 

80-90 

0 

2 

90-100 

1 

0 

100 

4 

2 

N.D. 

7 

33 

What  number  of  additional  personnel  would  be  necessary  for  adequate 
VD  control  coverage? 


Number 

STATES 
No.  of 

Cost* 

Number 

CITIES 
No.  of 

Cost* 

Personnel 

Needed 

States 

$ 

Needed 

Cities 

$ 

Physicians 

66 

21 

792,000 

21 

14 

252,000 

Nurses 

107 

14 

642,000 

43 

26 

258,000 

Field 

Epidemiologists 

151 

33 

755,000 

96 

40 

480,000 

Health 

Educators 

65 

24 

325,000 

36 

35 

1 80,000 

Information 

Specialists 

14 

13 

84,000 

7 

7 

42,000 

Clerical 

Workers 

14 

6 

56,000 

30 

17 

120,000 

Other 

8 

8 

52,000 

6 

3 

39,000 

Total 

425 

$2,706,000 

239 

$1,371,000 

‘This  column  has  been  added  in  order  to  give  the  cost  of  personnel  needed.  Costs 
have  been  computed  at  the  present  average  salary  rate  for  each  respective  position. 
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Of  the  early  syphilis  cases  reported  this  fiscal  year  by  all  sources  in 
your  state/ city,  what  percentage  were: 


P&S  E.L 

STATES  STATES 


Inter- 

Reinter- 

Cluster 

Contacts 

Inter- 

Reinter- 

Cluster 

Contacts 

PCT. 

viewed 

viewed 

Tested 

Located 

viewed 

viewed 

Tested 

Located 

0 

0 

1 

7 

0 

1 

4 

7 

1 

0-10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

4. 

0 

10-20 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4 

3 

0 

20-30 

0 

2 

1 

0 

2 

2 

5 

1 

30-40 

0 

2 

3 

0 

5 

2 

1 

0 

40-50 

0 

3 

2 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

50-60 

0 

2 

1 

1 

3 

6 

3 

1 

60-70 

1 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

3 

5 

70-80 

2 

4 

4 

11 

1 

4 

1 

10 

80-90 

6 

11 

2 

21 

8 

6 

3 

15 

90-100 

28 

11 

11 

9 

11 

0 

1 

8 

100 

12 

6 

6 

2 

7 

1 

1 

2 

N.D. 

3 

6 

P&S 

CITIES 

6 

4 

8 

18  18 

E.L. 

CITIES 

9 

Inter- 

Reinter- 

Cluster 

Contacts 

Inter- 

Reinter- 

Cluster 

Contacts 

PCT. 

viewed 

viewed 

Tested 

Located 

viewed 

viewed 

Tested 

Located 

0 

2 

2 

15 

1 

1 

4 

20 

0 

0-10 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

7 

7 

0 

10-20 

0 

4 

7 

0 

0 

6 

8 

1 

20-30 

0 

4 

2 

0 

2 

2 

7 

0 

30-40 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

40-50 

0 

3 

3 

2 

2 

4 

4 

2 

50-60 

0 

5 

7 

0 

5 

7 

5 

2 

60-70 

0 

3 

0 

8 

5 

5 

1 

8 

70-80 

1 

8 

4 

10 

7 

12 

4 

18 

80-90 

3 

7 

6 

26 

10 

6 

3 

26 

90-100 

34 

27 

16 

33 

22 

8 

5 

16 

100 

58 

31 

29 

4 

33 

19 

15 

5 

N.D. 

17 

20 

22 

30 

26 

32 

34 

36 
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Do  you  have  physical  facilities  sufficient  for  your  needs  for  diagnosis 
and  treatment"? 


Yes 

No 

STATES 

31 

19 

CITIES 

88 

25 

Do  you  have  legal  authority  in  your  state/city  to  treat  minors  with 
infectious  VD  without  parental  consent? 


Yes 

No 

N.D. 

States 

19 

32 

1 

Cities 

40 

64 

11 

EXCHANGE  OF  INFORMATION 


How  many  VD  epidemiologic  report  forms  were  referred  TO  your 
Health  Department  from  other  states  during  the  past  fiscal  year? 
From  other  countries? 


Number  of  states  receiving  forms  from  other  states  46 

Number  of  forms  received  17,013 

Number  of  states  receiving  forms  from  other  countries  19 

Number  of  forms  received  181 

Number  of  cities  receiving  forms  from  other  states  69 

Number  of  forms  received  8,564 

Number  of  cities  receiving  forms  from  other  countries  23 

Number  of  forms  received  220 


Countries  listed 

States 

Cities 

Countries  listed 

States 

Cities 

British  Columbia 

1 

0 

Germany  (West) 

4 

8 

British  West  Indies 

1 

0 

Japan 

0 

2 

Canada 

14 

7 

Mexico 

0 

5 

France 

1 

Total 

1 

number  of 

Puerto  Rico 
countries  8 

4 

6 
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How  many  VD  epidemiologic  report  forms  were  referred  FROM  yom 
Health  Department  to  other  states  during  the  past  fiscal  year?  From 
other  countries? 


Number  of  states  sending  forms  to  other  states 

47 

Number  of  forms  sent 

17,037 

Number  of  states  sending  forms  to  other  countries 

32 

Number  of  forms  sent 

1,089 

Number  of  cities  sending  forms  to  other  states 

. 74 

Number  of  forms  sent 

8,831 

Number  of  cities  sending  forms  to  other  countries 

22 

Number  of  forms  sent 

1,423 

Countries  listed 

States 

Cities 

Countries  listed 

States 

Cities 

Africa 

2 

2 

Hong  Kong 

0 

1 

Algeria 

1 

1 

Indonesia 

0 

1 

Argentina 

0 

1 

Italy 

3 

2 

Australia 

0 

1 

Jamaica 

0 

3 

Austria 

0 

1 

Japan 

4 

7 

Azores 

0 

1 

Korea 

5 

4 

Belgium 

1 

1 

Kuwait 

0 

1 

Bermuda 

0 

1 

Lebanon 

1 

1 

Brazil 

2 

3 

Malaya 

0 

1 

British  Honduras 

3 

2 

Mexico 

17 

17 

British  West  Indies 

3 

1 

Nassau 

1 

1 

Cambodia 

0 

2 

Netherlands 

1 

1 

Canada 

13 

15 

Norway 

0 

2 

Chile 

1 

0 

Okinawa 

3 

6 

China 

0 

1 

Panama 

1 

1 

Colombia 

1 

1 

Peru 

0 

1 

Costa  Rica 

0 

1 

Philippines 

0 

3 

Cuba 

1 

2 

Puerto  Rico 

5 

5 

Denmark 

1 

1 

Singapore 

0 

1 

Dominican  Republic 

0 

1 

South  Pacific  island 

1 

0 

England 

3 

4 

Spain 

1 

3 

Formosa 

1 

1 

Sweden 

1 

2 

France 

4 

9 

Switzerland 

0 

1 

Germany  (West) 

13 

22 

Thailand 

2 

2 

Grand  Bahama 

1 

2 

Trinidad 

0 

1 

Greece 

2 

2 

Uruguay 

0 

1 

Guadaloupe 

0 

1 

Venezuela 

1 

1 

Haiti 

0 

1 

Viet  Nam 

0 

1 

Holland 

3 

2 

Virgin  Islands 

0 

2 

Total  number  of  countries  58 
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EDUCATION 


Are  any  members  of  your  staff  assigned  to  work  with  schools  in 
developing  and  promoting  VD  education^ 


Personnel 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Assigned 

States 

Persons 

Cities 

Persons 

Full  time 

3 

3 

14 

23 

Part  time 

14 

46 

39 

114 

None 

31 

0 

55 

0 

N.D. 

2 

0 

10 

0 

Note:  Three 

cities  assigned 

staff  to  both 

full  time  and 

port  time. 

To  how  many  schools,  churches,  youth  serving  agencies  and  other 
organizations  in  your  state/city  did  you  provide  educational  materials 
and/or  other  resources  which  included  VD  information,  in  fiscal  1962? 


Organization 

No.  of 
STATES 

Number 

No.  of 
CITIES 

Number 

reporting 

Provided 

reporting 

Provided 

Schools 

27 

1,633 

58 

462 

Churches 

17 

325 

30 

173 

Youth  Serving  Agencies 

17 

84 

3T 

474 

Other  (please  specify) 

26 

0 

39 

0 

Summary  of  educational  materials 

provided: 

Number  of 
Film 

Showings 

Number  of 
Pamphlets 
Distributed 
(English) 

Number  of 
Pamphlets 
Distributed 
(Foreign 
Language) 

Number  of 
Pamphlets 
Distributed  to 
Medical 
Personnel 

States 

Cities 

10,800 

2,720 

534.000 

443.000 

6,900 

139,000 

25,900 

5,400 

57 

97203  0 - 63  (pt.  5)  8 
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Is  your  Health  Department  associated  with,  or  in  close  proximity  to, 
one  or  more  Medical  Schools?  If  “Yes,”  do  you  a)  provide  staff  to 
teach  venereal  disease  control  and  treatment  in  Medical  Schools,  b) 
supply  case  material  to  the  Medical  Schools  for  the  teaching  of  venereal 
disease,  diagnosis  and  control? 


Associated  with  Provide  Provide 

Medical  Schools  Staff  Materials 


Yes 

No 

N.D. 

Yes 

No. 

N.D. 

Yes 

No 

N.D. 

States 

32 

19 

1 

13 

17 

2 

21 

.8 

3 

Cities 

46 

69 

0 

18 

26 

2 

30 

15 

1 

Do  you  believe  that  education  about  venereal  disease  helps  in  its 
prevention? 


States 

Cities 


Yes  No  N.D. 

50  1 1 

101  7 7 


Does  your  Health  Department  carry  out  what  you  consider  to  be  an 
effective  VD  education  program? 


Yes 

No 

N.D. 

Stater 

19 

28 

5 

Cities 

40 

64 

11 

What  obstacles,  if  any,  are  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  an  effective  VD 
education  program  with  the  following  groups:  VD  patients,  schools, 
parents,  youth  serving  agencies,  parent-teacher  groups,  church  groups, 
other? 


Forty-two  states  and  80  cities  reported  on  this  question. 
See  text  for  discussion  of  obstacles  reported. 
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:34)  Have  you  seen  an  increase  in  public  awareness  of  the  venereal  disease 
problem? 


Yes 

No 

N.D. 

States 

41 

11 

0 

Cities 

62 

42 

11 

The  following  were  listed  os  significant  indices  of  public  awareness: 

No.  of  States  and 


ITEM  Cities  Reporting 

Newspaper  and  magazine  articles  31 

Requests  for  speakers  and  films  31 

Requests  for  information  about  VD  by  telephone  and  In 

personal  interviews  17 

Radio  and  TV  programs  12 

Apparently  freer  discussion  among  people  most  everywhere  10 

Increase  in  self-referrals  to  clinics  6 

Increase  in  requests  for  information  about  VD  from  teenagers  5 

increase  In  term  papers  written  by  students  3 


FINANCES 


What  additional  funds  would  be  necessary  to  have  a)  adequate  facilities 
and  supplies,  b)  provide  adequate  coverage,  c)  meet  educational  needs. 


STATES 

No.  of  Amount  None 

States  Needed  Needed  N.D. 


Have  adequate  facilities 
and  supplies 

20 

519,000 

6 

26 

Provide  adequate  coverage 

33 

1,341,060 

2 

17 

Meet  educational  needs 

34 

445,300 

3 

15 

Total  amount  needed 

No.  of 
Cities 

$2,305,360 

CITIES 

Amount 

Needed 

None 

Needed 

N.D. 

Have  adequate  facilities 
and  supplies 

20 

668,700 

12 

89 

Provide  adequate  coverage 

34 

805,588 

10 

71 

Meet  educational  needs 

38 

331,756 

10 

67 

Total  amount  needed 

$1,806,044 

59 
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(36)  In  order  to  strengthen  state  and  local  venereal  disease  programs,  have 
you: 


STATES 
Yes  No 

N.D. 

Yes 

CITIES 

No 

N.D. 

Sponsored  any  local  legislation? 

7 

37 

8 

12 

79 

24 

Asked  for  additional  funds? 

40 

7 

5 

38 

53 

24 

Received  additional  funds? 

20 

26 

6 

23 

66 

26 

If  increased  financial  support  has 
the  needs  of  your  program! 


been  received,  is  it  adequate  to  meet 


STATES 

Yes  No  N.D. 

8 12  0 


CITIES 

Yes  No  N.D. 

9 10  4 


SUGGESTIONS 


(§) 


Have  you  any  suggestions  as  to  how  the  VD  control  program  could  be 
strengthened!  At  local  level;  at  state  level;  at  national  level. 


STATES  CITIES 


Yes 

No 

N.D. 

Yes 

No 

N.D. 

Local  level 

26 

0 

0 

64 

0 

50 

State  level 

28 

0 

0 

41 

0 

26 

National  level 

23 

0 

0 

33 

0 

33 
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20,084  11.0  19,924  10.9  78,264  42.9  124,188  68.1  260,468  142.8  280,552  153.8  384,656  210.9 
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Source:  Public  Health  Service 
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Not  including  German  Federal  Republic. 
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Figure  I 


NUMBER  CASES  (IN  THOUSANDS)  OF  PRIMARY-SECONDARY 
AND  EARLY  LATENT  SYPHILIS  REPORTED  IN  U.S.,  1950-1962 

The  trend  line  in  reported  primary  and  secondary  syphilis  has  crossed  that  of  early  latent  syphilis  for 
the  first  time  since  the  Public  Health  Service  began  keeping  venereal  disease  records.  If  the  trend  line 
of  early  latent  continues  downward  while  equally  effective  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  finding  and 
reporting  both  primary  and  secondary,  and  early  latent,  this  would  indicate  that  a significantly  in- 
creasing proportion  of  newly  acquired  cases  is  being  discovered  in  the  highly  infectious  state— and  that 
the  elimination  of  syphilis  is  underway. 
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Figure  II 

PRIMARY  AND  SECONDARY  SYPHILIS  CASES  ^ 

REPORTED  BY  PRIVATE  PHYSICIANS  — UNITED  STATES,  1950-1962 
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Fig.  Ill 

EARLY  SYPHILIS,  1950-1960,  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 
IN  THE  AMERICAS,  WESTERN  PACIFIC  AND  EUROPE 
RATES  PER  1 00,000  ADULT  POPULATION  OVER  1 5 YEARS  OF  AGE 
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Figure  IV 

PRIIMARY  AND  SECONDARY  SYPHILIS 
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PRIMARY  AND  SECONDARY  SYPHILIS 
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* Source:  Public  Health  Service 
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Additional  copies  of  ^^TODATS  VD  CONTROL  PROBLEM^^ 
— March  1963  are  available  at  the  following  prices: 


Single  copy 

$ .50 

Dozen 

4.50 

Hundred 

35.00 

Thousand 

300.00 

Order  from: 


American  Social  Health  Association 
1790  Broadway 
New  York  19,  New  York 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  Any  questions,  Mr.  Lesinski  ? 

Mr.  Lesinski.  You  may  be  able  to  develop  an  immunizing  agent 
for  syphilis ; but  how  about  gonorrhea  ? 

Dr.  Webster.  This  is  a technical  question.  May  I answer  it?  So 
far  there  has  not  been  any  headway  made  in  getting  an  immunizing 
agent  for  gonorrhea.  In  gonorrhea  the  crippling  and  disabling 
effects  are  less  than  syphilis.  It  is  treated  without  diagnosis  and  it 
creates  a great  many  complicated  problems.  It  is  a real  problem. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Wouldn’t  the  best  way  to  eliminate  the  venereal  dis- 
eases be  a psychological  attack  upon  what  the  actual  after  effect  of 
the  disease  is?  In  other  words,  gonorrhea,  if  not  properly  treated, 
you  might  lose  a nose  or  ear,  and  so  forth,  and  with  syphilis  your 
offspring  might  be  affected  and  so  forth  ? 

Dr.  Webster.  We  tried  that  for  years.  It  hasn’t  worked  very  well. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  It  hasn’t  worked  ? 

Dr.  Webster.  No.  The  fear  element  hasn’t  had  the  effect  that  it 
ought  to  have.  There  have  been  some  recent  studies  made  in  both 
this  country  and  in  other  countries.  Again,  the  hope  that  this  fear 
element — of  whether  you  can  scare  people  into  not  getting  it,  hasn’t 
worked.  Probably  the  fact  of  the  ease  of  cure  in  case  you  do  get  it 
is  one  of  the  reasons  that  offset  it. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  The  medications  used  to  do  away  with  gonorrhea  and 
syphilis — ^the  germs  have  developed  a certain  immunity. 

Dr.  Webster.  Not  in  syphilis. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Not  in  syphilis  ? 

Dr.  Webster.  There  is  no  evidence  of  that  at  all.  In  gonorrhea 
that  has  been  so.  In  syphilis,  penicillin  is  still  iust  as  effective  as  it 
was  in  1943. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  I was  under  the  impression  that  penicillin  was  not 
as  effective  as  it  used  to  be. 

Dr.  Webster.  There  are  careful  studies  being  made  of  that  at  the 
Communicable  Disease  Center.  Penicillin  is  just  as  effective  in  syph- 
ilis. One  of  the  things  we  are  advocating,  one  of  the  things  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  Public  Health  Service  wants  to  do,  is  increase  his 
public  educational  campaign  which  probably  gets  at  the  thing  that 
you  are  getting  at,  trying  to  get  people  to  have  a better  understand- 
ing of  this  disease  and  hope  that  that  will  cut  down  contact. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.)  ^ 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Mather.  A possible  analogy — this  might  not  be  pertinent. 
You  brought  up  the  question  of  the  deterrent  of  fear.  In  my  State 
we  are  having  an  active  argument  about  whether  capital  punishment 
is  a deterrent  of  crime.  All  kinds  of  people  have  come  in  and  said 
they  had  intervieAved  a number  of  murderers  and  that  it  isn’t  a deter- 
rent. They  just  don’t  think  of  it  when  they  commit  the  murder. 
IWien  a fellow  is  about  to  expose  himself  he  doesn’t  think  of  the  pen- 
alty that  he  may  pay.  I am  afraid  that  is  the  case.  The  deterrent 
of  fear  is  not  a very  serious  one.  Maybe  it  isn’t  a good  analogy. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Wage  and  Hour  Division 

WITNESS 

DAVID  A.  WALSH 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  David  Walsh,  you  are  next  on  our.  schedule. 

Mr.  Walsh.  On  March  5,  1962,  I had  the  opportunity  to  testify 
here,  and  to  ask  that  your  committee  consider  the  fact  as  reported  by 
Senator  Pell,  that  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  had  used  perjury  against  my  firm  and  myself  to  create 
an  apearance  of  liability  under  the  Walsh-Healey  and  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Acts. 

Since  that  time  there  has  been  no  effort  on  the  part  of ‘Labor  to 
correct  this  obvious  abuse  of  law,  though  my  case  is  only  one  of  thou- 
sands wherein  small  and  medium-sized  firms,  mostly  those  without 
union  representation,  have  been  charged  and  found  liable  under  the 
law  of  specific  violations,  though  the  record  clearly  reflects  complete 
innocence. 

I am  advised  that  only  within  the  past  month  action  against  the 
investigator  who  urged  my  employees  to  lie  under  oath  has  been  taken, 
though  his  actions  have  been  known  to  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
more  than  2 years  in  my  case,  and  longer  in  the  case  of  others. 

By  way  of  showing  how  brazenly  the  Department  of  Labor  flouts 
the  law,  I am  attaching  herewith  copies  of  a letter  from  Secretary 
Goldberg  to  Senator  Sparkman  dated  August  15,  1962,  wherein  he 
demands  that  my  firm  and  myself  make  up  wage  underpayments  to 
employees — last  sentence  of  his  letter. 

In  a letter  to  Joseph  Campbell  dated  January  21, 1963,  the  present 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr.  Wirtz,  states  that  these  payments  have  been 
made — see  first  sentence,  fourth  paragraph. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  there  never  were  any  underpayments, 
and  that  the  statement  of  Mr.  Goldberg  is  patently  false,  as  is  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Wirtz.  Recently,  in  speaking  to  Mr.  Charles  Dona- 
hue, Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  he  admitted  that  Labor 
made  a “mistake”  in  this  case.  He  further  threatened  to  have  the 
guards  throw  me  bodily  out  of  the  building  should  I appear  at  the 
Department  of  Labor  again. 

It  is  obvious,  gentlemen,  that  the  damage  being  done  could  not  con- 
tinue if  the  appropriation  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  is  cut,  and 
I am  here  to  ask  that  this  be  done. 

I can  show  anyone  interested  in  the  detail  that  my  case  is  not  iso- 
lated, but  that  it  is  rather  an  indication  of  the  pattern  of  operation 
used  by  the  Labor  Department,  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  to  justify 
the  large  staff  it  now  employs.  Very  little,  if  anything,  is  done  by 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  to  actually  help  employees  in  any  way. 
To  help  reduce  the  need  for  the  large  staff  now  in  existence  I have 
proposed  elsewhere  that  a business  committee  be  established  with 
power  to  recommend  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor — and  nothing  more — 
in  all  cases  wherein  a business  about  to  be  charged  with  violation  of 
labor  laws  feels  that  the  same  type  of  fraudulent  activity  which  my 
case  has  proven  is  involved.  I am  certain  that  such  a business  group 
would  do  much  to  eliminate  the  false  allegations  which  have  been 
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thrown  at  the  business  connnimitY  for  so  long  by  the  W age  and  Hour 
Division. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Walsh.  Are  there  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Lesixski.  Mr.  Walsh,  what  type  of  business  are  you  in? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Incidentally,  I have  been  blacklisted,  put  out  of  busi- 
ness. I have  lost  nearly  $200,000  and  I havenk  even  an  apology,  even 
though  the  claims  of  perjured  testimony  contained  in  Senator  Pell's 
letter  of  1962  have  been  verified  by  the  FBI. 

Mr.  Lesixski.  What  business  were  you  in  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I manufactured — I am  an  electronic  engineer. 

Mr.  Lesixsej:.  Wliere  at  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Lesixski.  Just  so  I can  get  my  mind  straight  you  supposedly 
were  to  pay  higher  wages  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Xo,  the  allegation  was  that  I had  not  paid  overtime. 
As  an  example,  on  page  133  of  the  testimony  recorded  by  the  Alderson 
Deporting  Agency  we  submitted  the  proof  that  the  witness  was  lying — 
my  attorney,  Jofin  Emeeland  handed  the  material  to  the  hearing 
examiner,  Mr.  E.  West  Parkinson  and  that  was  the  last  we  ever  saw 
of  it. 

I proved  that  I was  completely  nmocent,  that  the  charges  having 
been  made  had  to  be  substantiated,  so  I was  kangarooed  through,  black- 
listed for  3 years  and  after  better  than  a year  of  persistence,  in- 
cluding an  effort  before  your  connnittee,  the  Labor  Department  finally 
capitulated  on  January  21  of  this  year  and  removed  me  from  the 
blacklist. 

Mr.  Lesixski.  Are  you  removed  from  the  blacklist  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes.  I might  also  state  one  further  thing;  if  there  is 
any  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  charges  I made — in  fact,  one 
of  the  problems  is  the  fact  that  people  do  not  believe  them.  These  are 
rather  tight  charges.  On  the  second  page,  there  is  a letter,  where 
it  is  stated  that  respondents,  my  firm,  and  myself,  have  received  no 
Government  contracts,  not  only  during  the  period  involved,  but  also 
during  a substantial  period  prior. 

This  false  statement  is  checkable  through  the  XAS  in  Philadelphia, 
which  gave  me  a contract,  and  then  canceled  it  when  it  learned  I was 
on  the  blacklist. 

^L.  Lesixski.  T\Tiat  is  the  name  of  your  concern  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Engenco.  E-n-g-e-n-c-o. 

Mr.  Lesixski.  Xo  further  questions. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Thank  you. 

Exatroxmex'tal  Health 

WITNESS 

NORTON  NELSON,  DIRECTOR,  INSTITUTE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  MEDI- 
CINE, NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY  MEDICAL  CENTER 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Dr.  Xelson,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you  now. 

Dr.  Xelsox.  My  name  is  Xorton  Xelson.  I am  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Industrial  Medicine  and  Director  of  the  Institute  of 
Industrial  Medicine  in  the  Xew  York  University  Medical  Center. 
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This  group  is  primarily  concerned  with  problems  of  environmental 
health,  both  research  and  teaching. 

I will  leave  a few  more  details  here  for  the  stenotypist. 

I have  had  long  experience  and  association  with  various  advisory 
groups  in  and  out  of  the  Government  in  this  field,  including  the  Sur- 
geon General’s  Advisory  Committee  on  Air  Pollution.  I worked 
with  the  Gross  Committee  on  the  Air  Pollution  Panel.  I am  a mem- 
ber of  the  Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering  Study  Section  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  Similarly,  I have  serv^  on  related 
committee  of  the  National  Research  Council,  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  others. 

I am  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  this  ‘committee 
to  review  with  you  some  specific  needs  in  the  area  of  environmental 
health.  I appeared  before  you  several  years  ago  at  the  time  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  was  regrouping  its  forces  in  order  to  be  able  to 
deal  more  effectively  with  the  growing  problems  in  this  field.  Al- 
though a good  beginning  has  been  made  within  the  Public  Health 
Service,  as  well  as  in  industry  and  in  the  scientific  community,  much 
remains  to  be  done  and  the  impetus  given  must  be  sustained  if  an 
effective  nationwide  program  is  to  be  developed. 

Intensive  industrial  development  and  an  exuberant  and  inventive 
technology  have,  in  recent  decades,  confronted  our  society  with  a group 
of  potential  health  hazards,  some  known,  some  suspected,  which 
urgently  need  our  immediate  attention.  These  problems  are  with  us 
noAV  and  in  some  cases  are  receiving  attention.  In  other  instances, 
concern  has  been  aroused  relatively  recently  and  there  has  not  been 
assembled  an  adequate  scientific  capability  even  to  define  the  prob- 
lems. At  this  time,  we  encounter,  in  our  environment,  a number  of 
incidental  consequences  of  technical  advances  which  have  possible 
health  implications  that  we  understand  inadequately.  Many  of  our 
major  urban  and  industrial  centers  have  increasingly  polluted  air. 
Does  such  air  pollution  constitute  a significant  threat  to  health?  Is 
radiation,  as  currently  being  employed,  adversely  affecting  humans? 
What  is  the  health  significance  of  the  new  chemicals  that  have  found 
their  way  into  our  water  and  food  supplies?  Although  our  concern 
for  problems  in  occupational  health  is  perhaps  of  longer  standing  than 
these  other  fields,  there  are,  nevertheless,  a number  or  areas  of  un- 
certainty at  this  time  which  require  detailed  examination.  Cancer 
from  occupational  exposure,  for  example,  has  demanded  intense  at- 
tention in  recent  years. 

These  problems  now  before  us  represent  an  accumulated  backlog 
of  neglect.  For  their  resolution  we  need  an  improved  capability 
which,  at  a minimum,  should  reflect  the  recent  growth  of  industry 
and  technology.  Among  the  resources  needed  are  new’  knowledge 
secured  from  research  and  increased  personnel  for  this  research  and 
for  the  operation  of  control  procedures  growing  out  of  an  under- 
standing of  the  problems.  Needed,  for  example,  are  specialists  in  air 
pollution,  in  radiological  health,  industrial  hygiene,  and  in  other 
fields.  How’ever,  in  many  instances,  knowdedge  of  how’  or  what  to 
control  is  lacking.  For  example,  the  manufacture  of  chromium 
chemicals  appears  to  be  clearly  associated  with  an  increased  incidence 
of  lung  cancer  among  the  workers;  we  still  do  not  know’  what  agent 
or  process  is  responsible.  Consider,  in  this  circumstance,  the  dilemma 
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presented  in  attempting  to  control  the  hazard.  Many  examples  could 
be  cited,  all  clearly  indicating  an  imperative  need  for  competent 
research  talent  to  deal  with  these  problems. 

I have  called  attention  to  specific  environmental  sources  of  possible 
health  hazards  such  as  occupational  exposures,  general  air  pollution, 
water  supplies,  and  food.  Obviously  some  agents  can  reach  us  from 
several  or  all  of  these  sources.  As  an  example,  lead  inhaled  as  a 
community  air  pollutant  will  be  superimposed  on  lead  intake  from 
food,  or  water,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  exposed  worker,  occupational 
intake.  Another  area  that  will  require  examination  is  the  possibility 
of  synergistic  effects  between  several  different  environmental  agents 
whereby  one  agent  makes  the  organism  more  suceptible  to  the  action 
of  another  so  that  the  net  consequence  is  more  than  additive.  For 
the  most  part,  at  this  time,  we  can  do  no  more  than  speculate  on  the 
possible  existence  of  such  synergisms. 

Kecognizing  that  current  problems  must  be  dealt  with,  I would  like 
to  draw  particular  attention  today  to  another  aspect  of  the  problem ; 
namely,  the  urgency  of  developing  a competence  that  will  help  us 
avoid  the  future  accumulation  of  problems  such  as  those  presently 
with  us.  The  resources  needed  for  this  are  not  in  any  major  way 
qualitatively  different  from  those  so  far  discussed.  HoAvever,  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  need  for  dealing  with  problems  before  they  are 
serious  does  put  a different  dimension  on  the  national  needs.  There 
is,  I believe,  knowledge  accessible  to  the  scientific  community,  or  cap- 
able of  being  secured,  which  if  appropriately  developed  and  applied, 
can  be  highly  useful  in  predicting  health  hazards  likely  to  result  from 
new  products  and  processes  before  they  are  put  to  use.  There  are  a 
number  of  examples  of  the  success  of  this  approach.  An  extremely 
vivid  one  was  the  discovery  during  its  routine  testing,  prior  to  its 
proposed  use  as  an  insecticide,  that  acteylamino-fluorene  was  a potent 
carcinogen. 

^ye  are  a nation  noted  for  the  variety  and  number  of  our  technical 
innovations.  The  fertility  of  our  industry  and  of  our  research  and 
development  laboratories  has  been  predominant  in  bringing  us  to  our 
present  abundant  society.  At  the  same  time,  these  technical  innova- 
tions have  often  had  in  association  with  them  some  cost  to  society; 
sometimes  this  cost  takes  the  form  of  a health  hazard.  There  is  noth- 
ing new  in  this.  The  domestication  of  the  horse  brought,  with  the  gain 
in  mobility,  some  new  threats  to  life  and  limb.  Thus,  a balancing  of 
cost  versus  benefit  is  required.  MHiat  is  of  critical  importance  is  that  it 
should  be  done  rationally  and  not  blindly.  Equally  important  is  the 
requirement  that  the  benefits  will  not  be  prejudiced  and  the  utility 
etched  away  by  unnecessarily  elaborate  safeguards  erected  out  of 
ignorance. 

However,  even  if  we  should  fail  in  providing  the  means  for  an  in- 
telligent assessment  of  risk,  innovation  would  not  be  halted.  Man’s 
adventuresomeness  has  not  been  in  the  past,  nor  is  likely  to  be  in  the 
future,  seriously  restrained  by  the  Cassandras  who  always  see  the 
harm,  real  or  imagined,  outweighing  all  other  factors.  Thus,  for 
many  reasons  it  is  imperative  for  our  society  to  devise  the  means  for 
the  prediction  of  risks  to  health  from  new  chemicals  and  processes, 
and,  society  will  require  no  less. 
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I do  not  want  to  imply  that  such  pretesting  is  not  being  done.  Both 
Government  and  industry  are  devoting  much  attention  to  this  issue. 
However,  our  tools  are  crude,  elaborate,  and  expensive.  In  many 
instances,  we  are  using  bludgeons  where  scalpels  should  be  employed. 
This  crudity  of  our  machinery  for  prediction  has  a number  of  conse- 
quences. First  and  foremost,  of  course,  is  the  resulting  and  inevitable 
feeling  of  insecurity.  Often  confidence  is  being  bolstered  by  mere 
expansion  of  current  limited  approaches — ^by  firing  a broadside  when 
a w^ell-aimed  bullet  is  needed.  This  leads  to  the  second  consequenc, 
the  inefficiency  and  unnecessary  cost  inherent  in  the  use  of  such 
procedures. 

There  are  two  salient  requirements  in  making  a preventive  approach 
effective.  The  first,  concerned  with  the  means,  requires  the  develop- 
ment of  scientific  information  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  biological 
effects  and,  if  needed,  the  means  and  cost  of  providing  adequate  con- 
trol. Secondly,  if  this  knowledge  is  to  be  effective,  it  is  necessary  to 
transmit  and  insure  its  use  equally  by  the  public  and  by  the  engineers, 
technicians,  and  administrators  within  industry.  The  first  requires 
the  availability  of  a body  of  competent  scientists  as  well  as  labora- 
tories in  which  they  can  work.  Our  universities  have  the  many  special 
skills  and  scientific  interests  required  for  the  teams  needed  in  this 
endeavor.  By  the  same  token,  the  second  objective  can  perhaps  hardly 
be  sought  at  a more  suitable  level  in  our  society  than  in  universities 
where  the  future  leaders  of  industrial  research  and  development  are 
being  trained. 

In  many  instances,  basic  knowledge  now  available  is  not  being 
fully  exploited  in  improving  our  predictive  capability.  For  example, 
if  current  scientific  advances  were  fully  applied  to  improving  our 
basic  understanding  of  carcinogenic  mechanisms,  I feel  confident 
we  could  significantly  improve  and  sharpen  our  tests  for  carcinoge- 
nicity. Similarly,  one  notes  that  the  pioneering  work  on  the  role  of 
dietary  factors  in  the  production  of  congenital  abnormalities  did  not 
receive  real  attention  for  incorporation  into  biological  testing  pro- 
cedures until  the  disaster  of  thalidomide  was  upon  us.  As  another 
example  of  using  the  fruits  of  basic  research,  in  New  York  City  at 
this  time,  a group  of  mathematicians,  meteorologists,  and  theoretical 
physicists  is  attempting  to  bring  available  knowledge  to  the  develop- 
ment of  computer  techniques  for  forecasting  air  pollution  levels. 

There  is  a grave  possibility  that  those  interested  and  capable  of 
improving  our  ability  to  determine  subtle  health  effects  of  environ- 
mental agents  will  become  so  immersed  in  dealing  with  current 
problems  with  the  present  crude  and  wasteful  procedures,  that  they 
will  not  have  the  time  and  intellectual  freshness  to  improve  and 
sharpen  our  methods.  This  can  be  avoided  by  the  support  and 
encouragement  of  those  with  talent  and  interest  in  approaching  the 
problem  in  an  imaginative  and  novel  way. 

Our  universities  are  capable  of  contributing  to  both  the  training 
requirements  and  the  needed  research  in  these  fields.  Without  encour- 
agement and  in  the  face  of  the  glamour  and  attraction  of  the  scientific 
opportunities  offered  in  this  era  of  rapid  advances  in  the  basic  sciences 
and  such  heady  areas  as  nuclear  technology  and  space  exploration, 
the  field  of  environmental  health  is  certain  to  be  neglected. 
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It  is  tyiDical  of  the  problems  we  have  considered  that  scientists  of 
various  kmds  must  learn  how  to  work  together  in  an  eifective,  joint 
eifort.  One  form  of  miiversity  x^articipation  in  the  national  activity 
is  through  the  develox^ment  of  centers  in  which  such  coox^erative 
scientific  efforts  are  x^ossible. 

The  nucleus  of  such  university  centers  already  exists  in  a nmnber 
of  our  miiversities  in  this  country.  TTe  have  such  a nucleus  at  Xew 
York  University  Iiledical  Center  and  are  seeking  sux^port  from  the 
Public  Health  Service  wliich  we  believe  is  essential  if  our  group  is  to 
develox)  hito  a balanced  and  stable  contributor  to  research  and  teach- 
ing in  the  field  of  enviromnental  health. 

There  are  other  universities  across  the  land  winch  are  similarly  in 
the  course  of  develoxDing  an  existing  environmental  health  activity 
into  a more  effective  instrument.  How  many  such  centers  will  be 
required  caimot  now  be  answered.  Although  every  school  of  public 
health  and  school  of  medicine  should  incorx)orate  ax3X^i*ox3riate  in- 
struction in  this  field  in  its  teaching,  it  is  to  be  exx)ected  that  only  a 
fraction  of  such  institutions  would  develop  major  xerograms  of  re- 
search and  sx^ecialist  training.  A sense  of  balance  is  required  here ; 
heart  disease  and  malignancy  remain  the  major  causes  of  death  and 
it  is  not  inax^x^rox^riate  for  them  to  command  a major  part  of  the  in- 
terest of  investigators  in  the  medical  sciences.  TYhile  recognizing 
this,  it  is  ax^x^arent  that  we  i^resently  have  an  imbalance ; this  imbal- 
ance can  be  rectified  without  an  ax^x^i’opriate  level  of 

research  either  on  these  long-known  diseases  on  the  one  hand,  or  the 
newer  health  problems  x^osed  by  the  environment  on  the  other.  Paren- 
thetically, it  is  to  be  noted  that  environmental  stresses  contribute  to 
both  of  these  disease  x^rocesses;  the  extent  of  such  contribution  is  still 
to  be  defined. 

In  mentioning  need  for  the  shaiq^ly  defined  xerograms  such  as  uni- 
versity centers  can  x^rovide,  one  needs  to  emx^hasize  that  this  is  by  no 
means  the  only  urgency  in  this  new  field.  Extramural  research  in 
environmental  health  will  continue  to  require  the  aid  of  research 
grants  to  individual  investigators.  Such  research  support  should,  of 
course,  be  available  to  those  devoting  major  time  to  the  field  of  envi- 
ronmental health.  However,  it  would  be  a grave  error  not  to  x^rovide 
the  means  for  securing  research  aid  from  any  scientific  field  that  is 
capable  of  contributing,  and  these  are  many  and  diverse — sociology, 
Xwlitical  science,  biochemistry,  x^fiysiology,  xfi^^i’^^i^cology, 
mathematics,  and  ecology  do  not  exhaust  the  list. 

The  sx:>ecialized  intramural  xerograms  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
in  enHronmental  health,  such  as  air  x^ollution,  radiological  health, 
occupational  health,  and  their  sister  units,  are  major  sources  of  re- 
search and  guidance  in  tins  country.  The  continuity  x^rovided  by  the 
Federal  agencies  has  served  to  sustain  activity  in  these  several  fields 
of  environmental  health  during  x^eriods  of  disinterest  elsewhere  in 
the  scientific  community. 

Some  of  what  I have  l^een  discussing  falls  within  the  well-defined 
program  areas  that  I have  just  alluded  to:  much,  however,  cuts  across 
these  lines  in  that  it  has  dealt  with  the  development  of  basic  tech- 
niques for  the  assessment  of  health  effects,  with  the  iinx^rovement  of 
our  predictive  cax^abilities,  with  the  joint  or  synergestic  action  of 
toxins  from  several  environmental  sources,  and  with  the  encourage- 
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ment  of  university  centers  where  relevant  research  and  training  can 
be  done.  Developments  in  these  fields  go  beyond  such  program  areas 
and  will  be  very  much  dependent  on  the  kind  of  support  envisioned 
in  the  ‘‘Environmental  health  sciences”  item  included  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  budget  now  before  you. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  CENl'ER 

Tlie  need  for  a national  environmental  health  center  is  even  more 
real  now  than  it  was  when  the  esablishment  of  such  a center  was  en- 
couraged several  years  ago.  Such  a center  need  not  be  massive  nor 
attempt  to  be  all  embracing ; rather,  it  should  be  of  realistic  dimensions 
with  emphasis  on  scientific  quality.  As  such,  it  can  fill  a position 
of  leadership,  encouragement,  and  stability  now  seriously  lacking  on 
the  national  scene. 

I would  like  to  interject  here  that  I feel  strongly  that  Washington 
is  an  important  and  logical  location  for  the  center.  I think  its  role 
of  national  leadership  cannot  adequately  be  fulfilled  if  it  becomes  too 
much  identified  with  a local  region,  and  I think  its  mission  would  be 
seriously  impaired  if  it  were  located  outside  the  Washington  area. 

In  concluding,  the  major  point  I should  like  to  make  is,  that  while 
we  all  enjoy  and  take  pride  in  the  productivity  of  our  economy  and  in 
the  inventiveness  of  our  technology,  these  accomplishments  and  ven- 
tures bring  with  them  a responsibility  for  prudence  in  the  use  of 
these  advances  that  is  appropriate  but  not  needlessly  restrictive.  A 
wise  public  policy  requires  that  the  means  be  provided  for  meeting 
this  responsibility. 

Mr.  Fooariw.  Thank  you. 

ISiow,  how  will  building  of  a center  in  the  Washington  area — how 
would  that  affect  the  employment  at  the  Taft  Center  in  Cincinnati? 

Dr.  Nelson.  I do  not  think  it  would  influence  it  in  any  significant 
way.  From  my  point  of  view,  the  obligations  placed  on  the  Public 
Health  Service  are  going  to  continue  to  require  specialized  units, 
such  as  the  Taft  Center;  such  as  the  Communicable  Disease  Center; 
such  as  other  specialized  laboratories  being  developed  in  a number 
of  fields  of  environmental  health.  It  is  quite  proper  to  have  these 
decentralized. 

I think  what  is  very  badly  needed  is  a central  nucleus  where  top- 
flight scientists  will  have  a close  association  with  the  administrative 
center  of  the  environmental  health  activity,  a center  which  will  be 
truly  national,  by  virtue  of  its  location;  and  by  virtue  of  its  primary 
concern  with  basic  problems  that  are  broadly  relevant  to  the  Nation 
and  not  narrowly  regional  in  nature. 

In  short,  I think  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  having  it  in  the  Wash- 
ington area. 

Mr.  F oGARTY.  You  were  on  the  Gross  committee  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  I was  on  the  air  pollution  panel  of  the  Gross  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  You  were  on  the  panel  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  They  recommended  Washington.  Every  scientific 
group  that  has  studied  this  has  come  up  with  the  same  recommenda- 
tion. 
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Dr.  Xelsox.  I made  the  same  recommendation,  I think,  about  3 
years  ago,  when  I appeared  before  your  coimnittee,  Mr.  Fogarty.  I 
think,  at  that  time,  I called  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  one  point 
there  was  an  Institute  of  Industrial  Hygiene  as  part  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  During  its  existence,  the  field  of  occupational 
health  was  at  its  high  point  nationally.  The  field  has  suffered  since 
the  removal  of  the  research  activity  from  that  central  location,  merely 
through  failure  in  being  identified  with  the  central  location.  There 
is  a very  vigorous  and  fine  program  in  occupational  health  in  the 
Public  Health  Service  in  Cincinnati,  at  the  present  time,  but  in  my 
opinion  it  has  not  received  the  recognition  it  has  deserved,  and  would 
have  received  had  it  been  located  in  the  Washington  area. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Wliat  is  the  best  argument  to  use  against  those  who 
just  arbitrarily  say  it  should  not  be  placed  in  this  area  ? 

Dr.  Nelsox.  The  reasons  for  it,  as  I see  it,  are  several : 

(1)  By  placing  it  near  the  National  Capital  of  the  country,  in  as- 
sociation with  the  Public  Health  Service  administration,  it  will  be 
maximally  sensitive  to  the  Nation's  requirements  in  environmental 
health. 

(2)  I think  that  by  placing  it  here,  it  can  be  freed  more  readily 
from  regional  pressures,  and  can  take  a more  balanced  approach  to 
local  problems  in  specific  localities : and 

(3)  I think  in  such  a setting,  it  would  be  in  a better  position  to 
accomplish  the  development  of  basic  knowledge,  that  will  be  more 
widely  useful  to  the  coimtry,  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  (If 
permissible  I should  like  to  add  the  following  as  item  (4).) 

(4)  The  Washington  location  would  permit  maximum  benefit  from 
NIH  staff  and  facilities,  and,  in  my  view,  would  be  a strong  advantage 
in  recruitment  of  scientific  staff. 

I am  not  saying  one  cannot  operate  such  a unit  elsewhere ; but  I do 
think  it  would  seriously  prejudice  the  nationwide  program  if  it  were 
located  outside  the  Washington  area. 

From  this  standpoint,  I see  no  reason  why  it  has  to  be  a massive 
institution.  I think  there  is  a lot  to  be  said  for  decentralization  in 
the  way  of  regional  and  special  purpose  laboratories. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  about  the  feeling  in  some  areas  that  the  enforce- 
ment provisions  of  water  pollution  control  ought  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  ? 

What  do  you  think  about  that  ? 

The  stand  of  the  Public  Health  Service  is  that  they  settle  many  of 
these  complaints  in  a voluntary  way  and  do  not  go  to  court  unless 
they  have  to ; then  you  get  some  lawyers  who  would  like  to  have  four 
or  five  cases  pending  in  court  all  the  time. 

It  did  not  make  sense  to  me. 

What  do  you  think,  as  a professional  in  the  field  ? 

Dr.  Nelsox.  I do  not  think  I am  in  a good  position  to  discuss  how 
far  and  to  what  extent  the  Public  Health  Service  should  be  involved 
in  enforcement.  In  some  degree,  however,  it  is  bound  to. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  know  what  the  position  is  now.  The  enforce- 
ment responsibility  is  there. 

Dr.  Nelsox.  The  same  may  be  required  with  respect  to  air  pollution 
problems,  too. 

^Ir.  Fogarty.  All  environmental  health. 
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Dr.  Nelson^.  Yes.  Wiiat  seems  to  me  to  be  imperative  is  that  since 
the  Public  Health  Service  is  charged  with  the  Nation’s  health,  and 
that  since  it  must  continue  to  be  responsible  for  the  development  of 
information  on  pollution  of  our  streams  and  an  appropriate  means  to 
correct  it ; thus,  it  must  be,  logically,  responsible  in  a similar  way  with 
respect  to  the  air-pollution  problems,  and  other  components  of  environ- 
mental health.  You  cannot  segregate  these ; you  cannot  separate  them. 
Water  intake  is  only  one  environmental  source  of  possible  toxins,  and 
thus  the  Public  Health  Service  must  look  at  the  whole  picture  broadly. 

I am  sure  I am  in  no  position  to  make  a statement  as  to  the  precise 
role  of  the  Public  Health  Service  in  enforcement,  but  I think  it  would 
be  a tragedy  if  the  control  of  our  water  supplies  in  terms  of, the  health 
aspects,  were  to  be  peeled  off,  or  made  part  of  some  other  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  have 
taken  a stand  against  Federal  controls  in  air  pollution.  MTiat  do  you 
think  about  their  position  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  I think  that  inevitably,  we  are  going  to  be  required 
to  have  some  Federal  control  that  will  prevent  a recalcitrant  or  dis- 
interested community  in  one  State  from  avoiding  and  standing  in  the 
way  of  control  of  a problem  that  is  interstate  in  nature. 

As  you  know,  this  can  happen,  and  although  persuasion  is  avail- 
able, and  recourse  can  always  be  had  to  the  Supreme  Court,  although 
these  are  possible,  it  seems  to  me  these  are  inadequate  provisions  and 
some  more  direct  and  effective  means  needs  to  be  developed.  They 
should  be  developed  in  an  orderly  way,  whereby  some  more  direct 
Federal  intervention  can  be  secured  in  interstate — and  I am  referring 
exclusively  to  interstate — problems. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Lesinski. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Doctor,  I can  recognize  the  argument  for  having  the 
center  in  Washington.  The  argument  used  is:  you  have  all  the  other 
agencies  here;  in  order  to  coordinate  the  thinking  of  all  the  various 
agencies,  as  well  as  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

What  would  be  wrong  with  outside,  say  50  miles  or  60  miles?  You 
are  still  close. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Well,  the  Washington  area  would  be  defined  as  within 
50  or  60  miles  of  the  center  of  the  city,  I believe. 

Dr.  Nelson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  The  point  you  have  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  we  are 
getting  so  congested  in  this  town  it  is  not  funny,  with  transportation 
and  so  forth ; and  with  the  number  of  people  the  area  surrounding  it 
is  growing  in  leaps  and  bounds.  If  we  are  going  to  keep  this  up, 
we  are  going  to  have  the  whole  United  States  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia ; and  the  important  thing  is — I am  not  arguing  our  position 
to  this — I just  think  it  is  improper  to  have  it  right  here,  in  the 
District. 

Dr.  Nelson.  Certainly,  it  wmuld  not  be  very  wise  to  drop  it  in  the 
middle  of  Washington,  adding  to  the  commutation  problem.  This 
is  not  being  envisioned.  I believe  one  should  plan  on  putting  it  in 
the  periphery  of  the  Washington  area,  where  transportation  would 
be  a minor  problem. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thirty,  forty,  fifty  miles. 
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Mr.  Lesixski.  As  long  as  tliey  keep  it  to  that,  it  is  perfectly  satis- 
factory. 

Dr.  Xelsox.  I would  certainly  agree  it  should  not  add  to  the  daily 
commuters'  traffic  of  downtown  Washington. 

Mr.  Lesixski.  That  is  all. 

^Ir.  F OGARTY.  Thank  you  very  much.  Doctor. 

Dr.  Xelsox.  Thank  you. 

Je'A'exile  Delixqkexct 
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COUNCIL  FOR  COMMUNITY  ADVANCEMENT;  DIRECTOR,  CENTER 
FOR  COMMUNITY  STUDIES,  TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 
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JAMES  E.  McCarthy,  administrative  director,  mobilization 

FOR  YOUTH 

Mr.  Fogaett.  We  have  Mr.  McCarthy  and  his  group. 

You  have  been  here  often  enough  not  to  have  to  introduce  your- 
selves, but  I think  it  would  be  a good  idea  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Carltox.  All  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  is  Mr.  Lesinski,  a new  member  of  our  commit- 
tee— Winslow  Carlton,  Xew  York  City. 

Mr.  Carlton  is  the  chairman  of  the  delegation. 

Mr.  Carltox.  If  I may  sir,  while  we  are  at  it,  introduce  the  other 
members  of  this  group. 

Xext  to  Mr.  McCarthy  is  Dr.  Herman  Xeibuhr.  Jr.,  from  Philadel- 
phia : 

Dr.  Elizabeth  McKay  I tliink  you  know,  from  Boston : 

Mr.  Patrick  Hoy  from  Chicago ; 

Mr.  Mitchell  Sviridoff  from  Xew  Haven : 

Dean  E.  E.  Le  Masters  of  Wisconsin,  next  to  Father  Myers. 

For  the  record,  my  name  is  Winslow  Carlton.  I live  at  10  Gram- 
ercy  Squart,  Xew  York  City.  I am  health  care  consultant,  chair- 
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man  of  the  Board  of  Group  Health  Insurance,  Inc.,  and  general  part- 
ner with  A.  W.  Jones  Co.,  and  A.  W.  Jones  Associates,  all  of  Xew 
York. 

The  reason  I am  appearing  today  is  because  of  certain  extracurric- 
ular duties  in  the  field  of  iuvenile  delinquency  as  the  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Welfare  Assembly  and  vice  president  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Settlements  and  Neighborhood  Centers,  and 
I guess  the  most  relevant  of  my  associations  is,  as  I said,  president  of 
the  Henry  Street  Settlement,  and  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Mobiliza- 
tion for  Youth;  and  I am  a member  of  the  Citizens  Advsory  Coun- 
cil of  the  President’s  Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth 
Crime;  and  I have  been  asked  to  serve,  really,  as  the  ^^MC”  for  our 
delegation,  all  the  members  of  Avhich  are  very  closely  associated  with 
efforts  to  combat  and  prevent  juvenile  delinquency. 

We  are  very  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  present  our  views  to 
the  committee,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  sum,  sir,  we  have  come  today  to  recommend  an  increase  in  the 
appropriations  for  fiscal  1964,  to  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  for  support  of  the  Mental  Health  aspects  of  comprehensive 
community  sponsored,  demonstration  projects  for  the  prevention  and 
control  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

These  projects  are  now  being  planned  in  14  cities  under  grants  from 
the  President’s  Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Crime. 
The  planning  in  the  organization  that  is  now  going  on  in  these  cities 
is  patterned  on  similar  work  done  by  Mobilization  for  Youth  over 
a 2-year  period,  which  work  was  financed  by  the  NIMH  from  funds 
appropriated  by  this  committee — through  this  committee. 

I would  like  to  point  out  that  this  planning  process  is  analagous  to 
the  physical  planning  that  is  required  for  redevelopment  and  renewal 
or  for  any  engineering  development.  It,  I think,  may  be  termed  so- 
cial engineering. 

The  point  that  I want  to  make  is  that  the  planning  process  is  not 
just  as  a matter  of  producing  studies  but  involves  study  organization, 
and  cost  preparatory  to  a specific  course  of  action. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  At  that  point,  Mr.  Carlton,  some  people  say  that  the 
grants  that  have  been  made  under  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act, 
which  expires  this  year,  were  made  for  projects  of  a type  never  in- 
tended by  Congress  to  be  financed  under  the  act.  They  claim  some 
of  these  projects  are  just  for  studies  and  planning  whereas  Congress 
intended  to  have  action  programs,  or  at  least  expected  action  pro- 
grams by  this  time. 

So  I raised  that  question  last  week  with  the  Department.  I think 
they  have  one  action  program  already.  I have  forgotten  the  name 
of  the  city,  now. 

Mr.  Carlton.  I think  there  is  a demonstration  center  at  Eugene, 
Oreg.,  which  may  be  considered  a national  program  at  this  point.  I 
am  not  sure ; other  than  that,  I believe  we  are  the  only  one. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  is  off  the  record. 

(Discussion  was  had  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Carlton.  Well,  I cannot  speak  with  any  authority,  to  what 
was  the  legislative  intent,  but  I know  that  at  the  time,  that  a number 
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of  us  Tvere  trying  to  get  that  bill  passed,  and  this  goes  back  some  4 
years,  we  hacl  by  that  time,  embarked  on  our  own  plannmg  process, 
and  had  learned  how  vitally  important  it  was  to  take  a comprehensive 
and  organized  look  at  the  community  in  which  we  were  going  to  work : 
to  take  the  time  to  bring  in  the  principal  organizations  and  institu- 
tions that  would  be  required  to  cooperate,  if  we  were  going  to  pro- 
duce any  result,  and  to  work  up  a sensible  and  rneaningftil  type  of 
research. 

Xow.  tills  all  takes  time. 

In  our  community  we  had  a great  many  uidividual  projects,  small 
projects,  that  were  nibblmg  away  at  the  corners  of  the  delinquency 
problem.  Some  of  them  seemed  better  than  others : but  they  were  all 
of  them,  without  exception,  fragments  of  what  should  be  a total 
program. 

At  that  time,  and  smce  that  time,  our  conviction  has  been  strength- 
ened. It  would  have  been  a waste  of  money  to  have  put  Federal, 
State,  local,  community  or  private  funds  in  any  substantial  amount. 

Mr.  Fogaett.  TTliat  was  the  bill  that  was  originally  introduced? 
lYliat  did  the  bill  call  for  ? TT as  it  not  cut  down  ? 

Mr.  Carltox.  The  original  bill,  as  I remember  it  sir,  called  for  a 
total  of  850  million : 810  million  a year. 

I think,  sir,  that  a much  better  answer  than  I have  given,  will  come 
out  in  the  testimony. 

^Ir.  Fogartt.  All  right.  You  go  ahead. 

I will  not  interrupt  any  more  tmtil  you  finish. 

]\Ir.  Carltox.  Xot  at  all.  TTe  are  here  to  give  information,  when 
we  can,  or  give  our  opinions. 

Xow,  the  present  situation  with  respect  to  these  cities  that  are  now 
in  the  planning  stage,  out  of  the  14,  1 or  2 are  expected  to  be  ready 
to  submit  their  action  programs  for  financing  in  this  fiscal  1963. 

In  fiscal  1964,  10  more  are  expected  to  be  ready. 

I should  comment  that  this  is  a considerably  shorter  time  than  it 
took  the  Mobilization  for  Youth  to  do  its  planning.  TTe  were  at  it 
over  2 years. 

It  is  not  possible  at  this  time,  because  the  plamfing  is  not  complete, 
to  give  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  projects  within  these  programs  that 
would  be  appropriate  to  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  but 
we  believe  that,  in  1964,  it  will  be  within  86  million.  TTe  would, 
therefore,  respectfully  recommend  an  additional  appropriation  to 
NIMH  to  be  on  the  request  already  made  in  the  amount  of  86  million 
for  these  purposes. 

Now,  as  I said  before,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleagues  will  speak  more 
specifically  in  support  of  this  general  position,  and  may  I introduce 
the  first  of  my  colleagues,  Mr.  McCarthy,  to  lead  off.  The  reason  we 
are  asking  Mr.  McCarthy  to  lead  off  is  because  the  Mobilization  for 
Youth  organization,  of  which  he  is  the  administrative  director,  is 
the  first  of  these  comprehensive  community-sponsored  programs  to 
get  underway  and,  in  another  way,  he  is  reporting  to  the  committee 
on  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  funds  that  your  committee  appro- 
priated in  the  past  years. 

Mr.  McC arthy. 
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STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  E.  m’cARTHY 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  like  to  submit  a statement 
for  the  record,  if  I may,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right.  We  will  put  this  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  follows :) 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  E.  MCCARTHY,  ADMINISTRATIVE  DIRECTOR, 
MOBILIZATION  FOR  YOUTH,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  deep  appreciation  for  being  given  time  to  discuss  with  you 
what  is  considered  by  many  as  one  of  the  major  problems  facing  our  Nation 
today;  namely,  crime  and  delinquency  among  our  children  and  yhung  people. 

The  seriousness  of  the  problem  was  attested  to  in  a speech  made  by  the  At- 
torney General  to  the  Advertising  Council  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  March  12, 
1963.  The  Attorney  General  said  in  part : 

“For  a national  picture,  we  can  look  at  the  FBI’s  latest  crime  report,  which 
shows  that  in  1962  there  was  no  overall  rise  in  adult  arrests,  but  arrests  of 
young  people  under  18  climbed  9 percent — to  over  1 million  arrests.  This  youth 
crime  increase  included  an  8-percent  rise  in  the  big  cities  and  an  11-percent 
increase  in  communities  under  25,000  population. 

“iSo  you  see  we  are  not  talking  about  a small,  isolated  problem.  We  are 
talking  about  a tremendous  national  problem  which  has  its  roots  in  such  things 
as  school  dropouts,  broken  homes,  racial  discrimination,  slum  housing,  and 
youth  unemployment.” 

The  U.S.  Children’s  Bureau  statistics  indicate  that  juvenile  arrests  have 
more  than  doubled  in  the  last  10  years — an  actual  increase  of  116  percent.  Pro- 
jections by  social  scientists  indicate  that  the  rate  will  continue  to  rise. 

The  cost  in  dollar  figures  of  this  tragic  condition  is  enormous.  The  FBI 
estimates  that  the  total  cost  of  crime  to  our  country  is  $22  billion  per  year. 
Broken  down  further,  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  juvenile  crime  is  $4  billion 
annually. 

These  figures,  as  shocking  as  they  are,  only  represent  the  material  costs  of 
maintaining  our  law-enforcement  and  correctional  institutions  and  agencies. 
They  do  not  take  into  account  the  inestimable  cost  in  human  waste  and  misery 
though  the  blighted,  twisted,  nonproductive  lives  of  our  delinquent  population. 
I submit  that  juvenile  delinquency  and  youth  crime  represent  a situation  that 
we  as  a nation  cannot  afford  financially  nor  should  we  tolerate  morally. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I would  like  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that  you  and  your  com- 
mittee have  taken  singularly  outstanding  responsibility  in  leadership  on  behalf 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  attempting  to  cope  with  this  problem.  I refer 
to  the  following  actions  this  committee  has  taken  in  the  past : 

(1)  The  study  of  juvenile  delinquency  that  the  committee  directed  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  and  the  Children’s  Bureau  to  undertake 
in  1960. 

(2)  The  first  earmarked  funds  for  the  prevention  and  control  of  juvenile 
delinquency  that  the  committee  appropriated  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  in  1961. 

(3)  The  continued  financial  support  for  delinquency  programs  that  the 
committee  has  made  to  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  and  the 
Children’s  Bureau  in  each  of  the  succeeding  years  to  the  present. 

(4)  Their  continued  support  of  the  work  of  the  President’s  Committee 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Crime. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  today  to  make  a progress 
report  on  a project  which  was  made  possible  through  an  initial  grant  from  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health;  namely.  Mobilization  for  Youth — a de- 
linquency prevention  and  control  project,  of  which  Winslow  Carlton  is  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors,  George  A.  Brager  is  Director  of  action  programs, 
Dr.  Richard  A.  Cloward  is  director  of  research,  and  I am  administrative  director. 
It  is  a nonprofit  voluntary  organization  which  was  formed  in  1958  by  a group 
of  welfare,  civic,  and  religious  agencies  and  institutions  located  on  the  lower 
East  Side  of  Manhattan.  Their  common  concern  was  the  staggering  increase 
in  juvenile  delinquency  and  youth  crime  in  the  area.  Actually  the  rate  in- 
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creased  70  percent  in  a 3-year  period.  In  their  efforts  to  cope  with  the  problem, 
the  support  of  the  Research  Center  of  the  Columbia  UniTersity  School  of  Social 
Work  was  enlisted. 

Consultations  were  held  with  representatives  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health.  Out  of  these  discussions  it  became  clear  that  a planning  period 
would  be  essential  before  a soundly  based  action-research  demonstration  project 
could  be  feasibly  launched.  Therefore,  in  September  1959.  Mobilization  for 
Youth  submitted  a request  for  a planning  grant  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health.  On  the  basis  of  it  being  a pilot  project  which  could  have 
learnings  in  the  area  of  the  social  sciences,  the  Institute  considered  the  re- 
quest favorably  and  approved  a planning  grant  of  S412,667  for  the  period 
December  1. 1959,  to  November  30. 1961. 

The  initial  step  of  the  planning  phase  was  the  recruitment  of  a staff  of  exi>erts 
in  both  action  and  research.  This  was  accomplished  and  perhaps  a unique 
asi>ect  of  the  project  was  that  the  action  and  research  staffs  oi>erated  as  an  in- 
tegrated team,  making  all  major  decisions  on  the  basis  of  consensus. 

The  primary  tasks  undertaken  during  the  planning  phase  were  (1)  The 
completion  by  Drs.  Richard  A.  Cloward  and  Lloyd  E.  Ohlin  of  the  theoretical 
hypothesis  for  the  project.  This  was  published  in  a book  entitled,  ‘•Delin- 
quency and  Opportunity’’  in  October  1960. 

At  the  risk  of  oversimplific-ation.  I wRl  state  that  the  “opportunity  theory,"  as 
it  has  become  known,  is  based  primarily  ui>on  the  belief  that  no  effort  to  prevent 
juvenile  delinquency  can  suc-ceed  which  does  not  provide  young  people  with 
genuine  opportunities  to  behave  differently — especially  through  creative  educa- 
tional and  exiting  work  programs  and  which  does  not  involve  local  residents 
directly  in  efforts  to  improve  the  social  and  economic  opiwrtunities  which  their 
community  affords  to  young  people. 

( 2 } Research,  including — 

(G  i A review  of  the  literature  regarding  previous  efforts  in  the  area 
of  delinquency  prevention  and  control : 

i Z> » The  compilation  of  all  demographic  data  relating  to  the  area : 

(c)  A study  of  the  populations  served  by  the  youth-serving  agencies  in 
the  area : 

t d \ The  collection  of  baseline  data  through  interviews  with  an  adult 
member  of  1.000  families  in  the  area,  including  the  adolescent  members 
of  these  families : 

(e)  A study  of  200  informal  unaffiliated  adult  organizations  of  the  area : 

( /)  A delinquency  index  of  the  deviant  groups  including  c*onflict  and  nar- 
cotic groups  in  the  area : and 

(at  An  observational  study  of  the  life  styles  of  the  deviant  adolescent 
groups  in  the  area. 

(3)  The  development  of  a theory  of  action  and  a design  for  action  programs 
which  was  correlated  with  the  theoretical  hypc*thesis  and  related  to  the  research 
findings. 

(4)  The  development  of  research  instruments  to  evaluate  the  gross  impact  of 
the  project  as  well  as  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  various  asipects  of  the 
action  program.  In  addition,  plans  were  develoi)ed  to  continue  to  study  the 
causes  of  delinquency  and  the  consequenc-es  of  poverty  on  people. 

( 5)  The  development  of  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  community  to  participate 
and  support  the  project. 

This  was  a more  complex  proc-ess  than  it  might  appear.  It  required  fresh, 
new  thinking  regarding  the  problems  of  the  community : it  required  self-evalua- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  agencies  and  institutions : it  required  a process  of  give- 
and-take  between  the  agencies  and  institutions  and  the  project  staff  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a final  consensus : and  finally,  it  required  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  particularly  its  mayor.  Robert  F.  'Wagner,  and  its  board 
of  estimate  to  endorse  the  project,  to  participate  fully  in  it.  and  share  in  its 
financing. 

As  a result  of  the  discussions  and  negotiations  c*ondueted  during  the  planning 
I)eriod.  the  board  membership  of  the  project  was  broadened  from  its  initial 
neighborhood  base  to  include  representatives  of  Columbia  Eniversity.  national 
and  citywide  organizations,  and  the  city  of  New  York.  In  this  regard  it  should 
be  noted  that  Mayor  Robert  F.  W agner  is  now  honorary  chairman  of  the  project. 
The  chairman.  Mr.  Winslow  Carlton,  is  the  president  of  a local  institution : 
namely,  Henry  Street  Settlement.  The  vic-e  chairmen  Include  Dean  P.  Frederick 
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Delli-Quadri  of  the  Columbia  University  School  of  Social  Work ; Mr.  Howard  G. 
Janover,  trustee  of  Grand  Street  Settlement;  and  Mr.  Charles  Tenney,  deputy 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

I believe  it  should  be  noted  for  the  record  that  the  requirement  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  that  the  project  to  undertake  a 2-year  plan- 
ning period  was  a decision  of  great  wisdom.  Without  such  a planning  period 
the  kind  of  community  readiness  would  never  have  developed  and  the  action 
proposals  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  limited  to  stereotyped  programs 
which  have  been  undertaken  time  and  time  again  without  a measurable  impact 
on  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

In  December  1961  the  totality  of  the  action  and  research  programs  developed 
during  the  planning  phase  were  compiled  in  a publication  entitled  “A  Proposal 
for  the  Prevention  and  Control  of  Delinquency  by  Expanding  Opportunities.” 
The  proposal  was  presented  for  financing  on  the  Federal  level — to  the  National 
Ipstitute  of  Mental  Health  and  the  President’s  Committee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency and  Youth  Crime — to  the  city  of  New  York  and  to  the  Ford  Foundation. 
The  prospective  funding  sources  considered  the  proposal  individually  and  dis- 
cussed the  matter  collectively.  Final  decisions  were  reached  by  all  of  the  groups 
in  the  spring  of  1962. 

On  May  31,  1962,  President  John  F.  Kennedy  announced  at  the  White  House 
that  $13,224,000  had  been  granted  for  the  launching  of  a 3-year  demonstration 
action-research  project  under  the  auspices  of  Mobilization  for  Youth.  This  in- 
cluded commitments  for  a 3-year  period,  beginning  July  1,  1962,  from  the  follow- 
ing sources : 

(1)  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health $5,264,000 

(2)  President’s  Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth 

Crime 1,  915,  000 

(3)  City  of  New  York 4,200,000 

(4)  Ford  Foundation 1,845,000 

The  first  and  very  crucial  task  of  the  second,  or  demonstration,  phase  of  the 
mobilization  program  was  the  recruitment  of  a highly  qualified,  diversified  staff. 
Beginnings  in  this  direction  had  been  made  in  the  late  spring  and  received  full 
concentration  during  the  summer  months.  The  results  of  the  recruitment  cam- 
paign were  extremely  successful  and  it  was  possible  to  begin  some  of  the  group 
service  programs  in  July.  It  was  not  possible,  however,  to  launch  most  of  the 
programs  until  September  of  1962. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I would  now  like  to  present  to  you  the  progress  we  have  made 
in  our  overall  efforts  from  July  1,  1962,  through  March  15,  1963.  I will  present 
first  the  programs  included  in  our  action  division  and  then  secondly,  in  our 
research  division. 

I.  Action  Programs 

THE  WORK  PROGRAM 

Mobilization’s  work  programs,  designed  to  substitute  creative  training  and 
employment  opportunities  as  meaningful  alternatives  to  delinquency,  are  made 
all  the  more  important  when  one  considers  such  facts  as  these : 

At  a recent  date,  the  unemployment  rate  for  youngsters  16  to  20  was  more  than 
double  the  overall  unemployment  figure.  In  the  1970’s  this  problem  will  be 
aggravated  by  the  entry  of  26  million  new  young  workers  into  the  labor  market. 
Lower  class  youngsters,  undereducated  and  relegated  to  the  more  vulnerable 
occupations,  contribute  disproportionately  to  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  The 
percentage  of  unemployment  among  unskilled  workers  is  twice  that  among  all 
job  categories ; the  percentage  among  persons  with  less  than  a high  school 
education  is  nearly  double  that  among  high  school  graduates,  and  triple  that 
among  college  educated  persons.  I could  go  on,  but  the  need  for  a mobilization- 
type  program  is,  I think,  self-evident.  What  is  mobilization  doing? 

We  call  it  “dynamic  intervention.”  Basically,  it  involves  (1)  increased  em- 
ployment opportunities,  (2)  increased  visibility  of  existing  job  opportunties,  and 
(3)  increased  employability  of  lower  class  adolescents.  Our  approach  may  be 
summarized  as  follows : 

Youngsters  entering  the  mobilization  program  first  come  into  the  youth  job 
center,  opened  last  October  15.  This  center,  staffed  by  12  experienced  vocational 
counselors,  is  one  arm  of  a comprehensive  work  program  including  evaluation, 
guidance,  work  preparation,  acquisition  of  relevant  work  skills,  overcoming 
reading  and  psychological  disabilities,  and  overcoming  discriminatory  practices 


in  hiring.  All  such  services  are  geared  to  make  it  possible  for  youngsters  to 
find  their  way  into  stable  employment  in  competitive  industry. 

Entering  the  center,  each  youngster  is  interviewed  by  a vocational  counselor 
to  determine  the  most  suitable  type  of  work  experience.  These  experiences 
range  from  direct  placement  to  assignment  to  a subsidized  mobilization  program, 
from  help  in  getting  special  training  or  education  to  assistance  in  returning  to 
school.  Also  assessed,  before  any  referral,  is  the  degree  of  reading  disability 
which  may  be  present  as  well  as  other  factors  which  could  seriously  affect  the 
work  assignment. 

EUgible  for  this  program  are  youngsters  from  16  through  21  years  of  age  who 
are  out  of  school — at  least  3 months — and  who  live  within  the  mobilization  area. 
Young  people  still  in  school  within  this  age  group  are  offered  counseling  and 
part-time  work  to  the  degree  iK>ssible  to  help  them  remain  there. 

A youngster  can  participate  in  a series  of  group  sessions  which  focus  attention 
on  working  pai)ers,  social  security,  income  tax  deductions,  getting  along  on  their 
job,  the  proposed  use  of  time,  and  so  on.  In  addition,  small  group  remedial 
reading  instruction  is  provided  for  teenagers  with  serious  reading  disabilities. 
And,  on  occasion,  other  special  services — tutorial  work,  driver  education,  and 
such — are  arranged  as  needed  to  help  round  off  the  necessary  “basic  training.’’ 

By  March  1,  the  center  had  outdistanced  exi)ectations  by  far,  receiving  over 
1.200  applicants,  850  from  within  the  mobilization  area,  350  from  outside  the 
area.  In  addition,  200  have  applied  for  part-time  employment.  The  center  is 
currently  working  with  about  300  full-time  youngsters.  Only  about  10  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  applicants  are  ready  for  the  job  market  without  special 
preparation. 

As  of  March  5,  251  of  these  youngsters  had  been  placed  in  conjunction  with  the 
Urban  Youth  Service  Corps  : 32  were  in  work  exploration ; 120  on  work  projects  : 
24  in  on-the-job  training  and  75  in  private  industry.  Work  exploration  and  work 
projects  are  currently  operative  in  such  areas  as  auto  repairs,  carpentry,  masonry, 
painting,  food  service,  clerical,  woodworking,  and  electrical  assembly.  Typical 
of  the  community  assistance  provided  thus  far  by  work  crews  in  settlement 
houses,  hospitals,  and  missions  are  roof  repairs,  painting  projects,  and  the  build- 
ing of  office  partitions,  as  well  as  service  as  clerical  workers  and  hospital  aids. 

A training  program  for  nursing  and  dietary  aids  has  begun  at  Beth  Israel 
Hospital  and  negotiations  are  currently  underway  with  the  United  Hospital 
Fund  to  extend  this  program  into  several  additional  hospitals. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  International  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union,  a 
program  of  training  sewing  machine  operators  was  started  on  March  18. 

The  service  station  training  program  involving  our  lease  of  a Shell  Service 
Station  will  begin  on  March  25. 

Indications  of  the  program  being  on  target  are  the  following:  40  gang  kids 
are  working  as  are  15  drug  users.  Parolees  and  probationers  also  are  being 
served. 

Expenditures  for  this  program — involving  the  Youth  Job  Center,  exploratory 
work  courses  and  Urban  Youth  Service  Corps — total  8919,443. 

THE  EDUCATIOX  PEOGEAM 

Closely  related  to  the  world  of  work  is  education  which,  in  large  measure,  deter- 
mines success  or  failure  in  selecting  and  pursuing  a career.  The  educational 
problems  of  lower  class  youngsters  are  not  solely  related  to  formal  schooling, 
but  the  schools  can  play  a pivotal  improvement  role  if  programs  are  geared  to  the 
class  and  ethnic  backgrounds  of  children,  and  if  attempts  are  made  to  reverse 
the  educational  handicaps  originating  in  economic  deprivation. 

In-servwe  education  for  teachers 

School  community  relations  courses  are  underway  to  help  teachers  improve 
their  understanding  of  the  community’s  disadvantaged  groups  and  to  upgrade 
teaching  programs  for  such  groups.  They  involve  (1)  lecture-discussions  on 
theory  and  research,  (2)  guided  home  visits  to  effect  a closer  link  between  the 
teachers  and  their  pupils’  families  and  (3)  seminars  and  field  trips  to  provide 
firsthand  knowledge  of  the  mobilization  community. 

The  school  and  community  course  offers  exi)ert  guidance  to  teachers  in  de- 
veloping si)ecial  educational  methods  and  materials  for  classroom  work.  These 
lecture-discussions  are  being  offered  in  15  2-hour  sessions  to  elementary  school 
teachers.  Among  the  distinguished  scholars  who  have  delivered  pai>ers  thus 
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far  are  Drs.  August  B.  Hollingshead,  Allison  Davis,  Martin  Deutsch,  and  Joseph 
Bram.  A series  of  practical  workshops  is  also  conducted  to  facilitate  the  develop- 
ment of  appropriate  teaching  methods  and  materials  in  mobilization  area  schools. 

The  home  and  family  course  involves  teachers  in  home  visiting  under  the 
guidance  of  trained  social  workers : to  help  improve  the  parents’  image  of  the 
school  as  well  as  the  teachers’  understanding  of  the  home  influences  on  learning. 
Forty-three  2-hour  sessions  are  being  devoted  to  lectures,  workshops,  and  visits, 
for  1 group  from  November  through  June,  and  an  intensive  course  of  22  ses- 
sions has  been  organized  for  the  spring  semester.  Thus,  about  1,200  families 
will  be  visted  by  the  end  of  this  school  term.  It  is  our  hope  that  parents 
will  feel  freer  to  come  to  the  schools  as  a result  of  these  visits ; that  they  will 
attend  the  regular  parents’  association  meetings,  school  grade  meetings ; visits 
during  Open  School  Week  and  possibly  turn  to  the  school  as  a resource  when 
the  family  is  confronted  with  problems. 

Another  course,  the  lower  East  Side  community,  provides  teachers  with  a 
firsthand  encounter  with  the  area’s  many  “subcultures,”  languages,  and  tradi- 
tions through  a series  of  lectures,  seminars,  and  field  trips.  Participating 
teachers  are  being  given  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  leaders  of  minority  groups 
and  agencies  and  to  explore  various  community  organizations  and  services  de- 
signed to  upgrade  social  conditions.  Junior  high  school  teachers  and  special 
school  personnel  (attendance  and  guidance  staff)  are  enrolled  in  the  course. 
Ten  lecture-seminars  and  15  field  trips  are  scheduled.  The  seminars  are  held 
on  Saturday  mornings. 

Programed  instruction  in  the  three  R’s  seeks  to  familiarize  teachers  with  basic 
learning  theories  underlying  the  use  of  this  material,  and  their  practical  applica- 
tion in  the  classroom.  Two  sections  are  scheduled,  each  meeting  for  fifteen 
2-hour  sessions  during  the  spring  semester.  At  the  moment,  the  school  commu- 
nity relations  courses  have  a total  registration  of  130  teachers,  many  of  them 
participating  in  more  than  1 course. 

Laboratory  schools 

Through  a special  arrangement  with  the  teacher  training  division  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  a group  of  seven  teachers  in- training  are  receiving 
an  intensive  briefing  in  three  mobilization  schools  under  the  close  supervision 
of  Prof.  Dorothy  McGeoch,  director  of  the  Columbia  program.  These  student 
teachers  are  afforded  an  on-the-scene  opportunity  to  learn  of  the  special  problems 
of  working  in  a depressed  area.  They  have  opportunities  to  observe  and  receive 
special  guidance  from  master  teachers  during  and  after  school  hours.  Professor 
McGeoch  has  been  conducting  a series  of  special  seminars  for  both  the  teachers- 
in-training  and  the  master  teachers  since  February.  Specially  selected  student 
teachers  have  been  placed  in  Public  Schools  15,  97,  and  188. 

Curriculum  improvement 

A group  of  carefully  selected  educators  working  in  the  local  schools  are  as- 
sembling, systematizing,  and  disseminating  curriculum  ideas  and  materials  in 
the  mobilization  area.  The  curriculum  planning  committee — developed  in 
response  to  pleas  from  teachers  and  administrators — will  be  an  important  sound- 
ing board  and  communications  agency  for  the  best  ideas  developed  in  the  local 
classrooms. 

The  mobilization  curriculum  staff  has  been  holding  individual  meetings  with 
teachers  in  response  to  request  for  assistansce  with  specific  problems.  Special 
projects  (e.g.,  film  strip  production,  training  and  orientation  of  newly  appointed 
teachers)  have  gotten  underway  in  several  schools.  Curriculum  library  services 
are  being  organized  for  extensive  teacher  use.  The  staff  maintains  a close 
contact  with  local  schools  as  well  as  with  MFY  Teacher-Liaison  Council  and  the 
principals’  advisory  committee. 

A staff  of  curriculum  writers  is  now  being  appointed  to  develop  new  ap- 
proaches to  teaching  in  depressed  areas  as  part  of  a curriculum  materials  cen- 
ter. In  addition,  reading  centers  staffed  by  18  corrective  reading  teachers  as- 
signed through  our  area  are  now  functioning  in  elementary  schools.  Each 
teacher  serves  from  80  to  96  moderately  retarded  readers  who  possibly  can  come 
up  to  expectations  with  additional  help. 

In  addition.  Mobilization  is  currently  planning  and  staffing  two  experimental 
reading  clinics  that  will  serve  elementary  and  junior  high  school  children 
severely  retarded  in  reading. 

Briefly,  these  will  focus  on  children  so  severely  retarded  that  they  do  not 
receive  service  in  ongoing  board  of  education  clinics ; will  undertake  programs 
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designed  to  prevent  such  reading  disability  early  in  the  child's  school  life : will 
determine  whether  certain  techniques  and  materials  produce  better  results,  and 
will  make  clinic  staffs  sensitive  to  newly  deveiojied  experimental  materials  and 
so  on. 

Since  February.  11.5  high  school  juniors  and  seniors  (11th  and  12th  graders! 
residing  in  the  Mobilization  area  have  been  employed  as  tutors  of  345  fifth-grade 
elementary  school  pupils  under  the  homework-heli>er  program.  Students  se- 
lected as  tutors  participated  in  a training  program  prior  to  meeting  with  their 
pupils.  Each  tutor  has  been  assigned  to  work  with  three  pupils  under  the  super- 
vision of  a master  teacher  three  afternoons  each  week,  in  nine  lower  East  Side 
public  schools. 

Elementary  and  preschool  programs 

Intensive  efforts  are  underway  to  introduce  special  enrichment  practices  and 
materials  in  37  kindergarten  and  first  grades,  with  teachers  meeting  regularly 
for  special  workshops  under  the  guidance  of  the  early  childhood  coordinator. 

Covering  a few  of  the  highlights,  the  early  childhood  education  program  in- 
volves workshops ; group  and  individual  conferences  with  teachers  in  all  of  the 
area's  schools:  a special  library  schedule  to  provide  added  enrichment  expjeri- 
ences : prekindergarten  classes  for  4-year-old  children.  Moreover,  Mobilization 
has  contracted  with  the  Institute  for  Developmental  Studies  of  Xew  York  Medi- 
cal College  to  introduce  "therapeutic  curriculunis'’  into  a kindergarten,  pre- 
school. and  day-care  center  in  the  area.  This  program,  with  its  acc*elerated 
expjerienc-es  in  listening,  speaking,  vocabulary  building,  and  idea  development 
prior  to  the  first-grade  level,  hopes  to  produc-e  youngsters  better  able  to  com- 
pete academic-ally  when  formal  schooling  begins. 

Guidance  and  personnel  services 

In  addition  to  providing  the  regular  guidance  services  in  the  schools,  the 
counselors  in  our  area  are  the  liaison  between  MFY  and  the  schools.  The 
elementary  school  guidance  counselors  carry  the  major  responsibility  for  recruit- 
ment and  the  development  of  programs  with  teachers  and  parents  in  relation  to 
the  homework-helper  program.  They  are  the  link  between  this  program  and  the 
schools  and  follow  up  on  rjupil  absences  and  dropouts,  and  they  maintain  contact 
with  the  parents. 

In  order  to  provide  on-the-spot  services  and  continuous  followup  with  absen- 
tees. attendanc*e  teachers  have  been  assigned  to  five  junior  high  schools  in  the 
area.  Truancy  and  absence  prevention  is  the  major  focus  of  these  school-based 
attendance  teachers  who  carry  a special  responsibility  for  work  with  the  hard- 
core truants  and  their  families.  The  also  strive  to  develop  an  educational  pro- 
gram in  each  school  to  increase  "attendance  consciousness”  on  the  part  of  faculty 
and  student  body. 

The  small  groups  program  has  been  introduced  in  five  Mobilization  schools : 
Three  elementary  schools,  one  "6CK)''  school  (for  children  unable  to  adjust  to 
a regular  school)  and  one  junior  high  schooL  Specially  assigned  social  group 
workers  assume  leadership  of  these  groups,  composed  of  children  whose  class- 
room behavior  is  generally  nonconforming.  The  children  are  given  more  adult 
support,  an  opportunity  to  pursue  individual  interests  and  to  realize  a sense  of 
achievement  before  returning  to  their  classrooms  on  a full-time  basis.  Among 
the  other  programs : 

A staff  of  eight,  mostly  local  residents,  has  been  api>ointed  to  reach  out  among 
friends  and  neighbors  in  a widespread  parent-education  orientation  program. 
The  major  focus  here  is  on  newcomers  to  the  community  because  many  social 
ills  are  associated  with  residence  mobility.  These  aids  are  operating  out  of  all 
five  junior  high  schools  in  the  community  and  also  out  of  three  selected  elemen- 
tary schools. 

Various  si)ecial  services  are  being  provided  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  home  visits. 
Many  mothers  are  interested  in  forming  mothers’  clubs.  They  are  also  inter- 
ested in  lectures  and  discussions  about  various  subjects  related  to  school,  child 
care,  and  family  problems,  as  well  as  in  socializing  with  neighbors  and  friends. 
Several  such  groui)s  have  already  met. 

We  estimate  that  Mobilization’s  current  and  planned  programs  in  the  area 
of  education  wiU  affect  more  than  6.000  children  directly  and  many  others  in- 
directly. Cost  of  this  activity,  borne  in  large  measure  bv  the  citv  of  Xew  York, 
is  .Sl,.357,930. 
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THE  INDIVIDUAL  SERVICES  PROGRAM 

Under  this  program  new  methods  have  been  devised,  in  cooperation  with  the 
city  of  New  York  and  voluntary  welfare  agencies,  to  reach  and  help  troubled 
people  solve  their  problems — people  who  too  often  go  through  the  revolving  door 
of  our  social  service  system  ending  up  in  reform  schools,  mental  hospitals,  and 
detention  homes.  The  objective  is  fast,  visible  assistance  to  individuals  and 
families. 

Currently,  this  program  has  a total  of  440  cases,  including  1,594  children  or 
a grand  total  of  2,297  persons. 

Tlie  total  caseload  represents  the  services  provided  in  the  neighborhood  service 
centers,  the  now  fully  launched  reintegration  program  and  also  the  visiting 
homemaker  program. 

All  four  neighborhood  service  centers  have  been  in  operation  since  February  1. 
One  is  the  combination  of  Community  Organization  and  Individual  Services 
located  on  East  Fourth  Street,  in  two  adjoining  stores  with  one  store  used  for 
meetings  and  one  for  services. 

The  more  visible  the  services  have  become  the  more  interesting  have  become 
the  statistics  with  respect  to  the  factors  of  ethnicity,  source  of  referral,  and  the 
type  of  service  requested. 

Whereas  in  January  1963  we  w^ere  serving  75  percent  Puerto  Eicans,  as  of 
March  1963  our  total  caseload  reflects  64  percent  Puerto  Ricans  and  an  increase 
in  Negroes  from  10  to  20  percent ; the  remainder  white  and  other. 

However,  while  January  walk-ins  constituted  50  percent  of  the  total  case- 
load, that  caseload  reflected  the  neighborhood  service  centers  only.  The  cur- 
rent figures  of  32  percent  walk-ins  is  affected  by  the  combined  caseload  of 
various  services  within  the  individual  services  program. 

The  combined  programs  in  individual  services  still  reflect  a high  percentage 
of  families  known  to  the  department  of  welfare.  Actual  referrals  from  the 
department  of  welfare  represent  7 percent  of  the  total  load.  However,  43  per- 
cent of  the  caseload  is  known  to  the  department  of  welfare. 

A significant  source  of  referral  which  needs  future  exploration  and  con- 
sideration is  from  “within”  MFY : the  world  of  work  and  the  world  of  educa- 
tion. While  “walk-ins”  still  constitute  an  important  group  served  in  the  neigh- 
borhood centers,  as  the  various  MFY  programs  shape  up  in  the  operating  sense, 
the  highest  referrals  are  received  from  “within”  (35  percent).  Some  of  these 
referrals  have  come  from  the  homemakers,  a group  of  15  local  women  hired 
to  extend  Mobilization’s  work  in  housing  projects  and  elsewhere  in  the  com- 
munity by  helping  their  newly  arrived  neighbors  with  problems  ranging  from 
budgeting  to  child  care.  Other  referral  sources  continue  to  be  the  housing  au- 
thority and  hospitals,  with  a significant  rise  in  referrals  from  the  courts  and 
the  police  department. 

As  of  March  1,  excluding  reintegration  program  which  provides  for  continued 
casework  service  and  Visiting  Homemakers  Service  which  by  its  nature  should 
be  seen  as  “broker”  service,  63  percent  of  the  neighborhood  service  center  case- 
load can  be  classified  as  social  planning  and  32  percent  classified  as  broker 
service  cases. 

Although  the  two  mental  hygiene  clinics  have  received  contracts,  only  one 
has  been  able  to  engage  a social  worker  who  will  be  on  staff  as  of  March  15. 

The  narcotics  information  center  now  reflects  four  different  classifications  of 
cases : regular,  glue  sniffers,  cases  from  the  youth  job  center  and  “suspected” 
cases.  As  of  mid-March,  the  total  caseload  was  198.  Of  these,  178  were  drug 
users,  the  remainder  were  glue  sniffers. 

The  cost  of  this  program  is  $630,570. 

THE  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  GROUP  WORK  PROGRAM 

To  assist  citizens  of  the  Mobilization  area  in  developing  skills  to  cope  with 
their  own  problems,  we  have  launched  a two-pronged  program  which  involves  ( 1 ) 
strengthening  the  Lower  Eastside  Neighborhoods  Association  and  its  neigh- 
borhood councils,  and  (2)  organizing  the  many  unaffiliated,  isolated  community 
residents  into  groups  to  solve  their  pressing  problems.  A related  group  work 
program  has  as  its  objective  the  development  of  new  forms  of  service,  in  co- 
operation with  area  institutions  and  settlement  houses  and  the  New  York  City 
Youth  Board,  and  experimenting  with  new  approaches  to  delinquent  youngsters. 
Organizing  the  “unaffiliated,”  intended  to  develop  awareness  and  leadership  po- 
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tential,  has  a budget  of  $S2,500  for  a staff  of  9 community  organizers.  16  part- 
time  indigenous  community  organizers,  equipment  and  small  sums  which  will 
be  given  needy  groups  for  program  operations.  Currently,  seven  of  the  profes- 
sionals and  eight  of  the  local  people  are  on  staff.  It  has  stimulated  considerable 
activity  around  housing  problems,  adults  working  voluntarily  on  recreation  and 
school  problems,  assistance  in  consolidating  a Council  of  Puerto  Rican  Or- 
ganizations (in  itself  representing  23  groups),  organizing  Spanish  Pentecostal 
Churches  and  looking  into  the  activity  patterns  of  the  Negro  community. 

Mobilization's  group  service  programs — preadolescent,  adventure  corps,  de- 
tached worker,  and  coffee  shops — serve  several  purposes.  They  are  geared  to 
control  juvenile  misbehavior  and.  at  the  same  time,  to  emphasize  positive  par- 
ticipation in  the  arts,  music,  dance,  sport,  and  other  activities.  Often  they  are 
the  only  programs  which  can  voluntarily  attract  the  already  deviant  youngster 
and  the  older  delinquent.  Several  are  contract  programs — among  them  the 
20  contracts  signed  with  16  agencies  on  the  lower  East  Side.  For  example, 
currently,  8 staff  members — 5 of  them  part-time — are  serving  24  groups  of 
about  160  children  under  the  preadolescent  program.  At  present,  about  S13.5,000 
of  the  S147.000  available  annually  for  this  program  has  been  allocated  to  such 
contract  agencies  as  the  Grand  Street  Settlement,  Educational  Alliance,  Hamil- 
ton-Madison  House,  St.  Christopher's,  and  Mariner's  Temple. 

When  fully  staffed,  the  Adventure  Cori)s — a "paramilitary''  program  for 
boys  9 to  13  years  old — will  comprise  15  leaders,  15  assistant  leaders,  and  15 
squads  totaling  approximately  375  children.  The  first  squad  met  November  25 : 
currently  8 squads,  serving  200  youngsters,  are  in  operation.  The  detached 
worker  program,  designed  to  reach  out  to  street  comer  gang  groups,  is  another 
contract  program  involving  five  local  agencies  and  the  New  York  City  Youth 
Board.  At  present,  14  staff  members  are  serving  23  groups  of  more  than  3-50 
delinquency-prone  youngsters.  This  operation  involves  five  contracts  with  com- 
munity agencies,  at  present,  and  another  which  is  pending. 

Another  program  revolves  around  the  cooperative  establishment  and  oi>era- 
tion — with  area  teenagers — of  "cool  and  jazzy"  coffee  shops.  The  first  of  these 
is  expected  to  open  on  the  first  of  next  month  on  a weekend  basis,  gradually 
expanding  service  to  six  nights  a week.  This  shop  will  serve  a cluster  of  3 
gang  groupings,  totaling,  roughly,  105  youngsters.  At  the  moment  we  are 
negotiating  for  the  second  shop,  one  in  which  service  will  be  rendered  to  four 
other  groups.  A third  shop  is  contemplated  for  the  last  half  of  our  second 
operating  year.  This  is  an  SS9,000  program,  unique  in  that  it  will  attempt  to 
cut  across  gang  lines. 

All  told,  the  budget  for  group  work  and  community  organization — ^involving 
the  varied  programs  just  outlined — is  8809,215. 

TRAIXIXG  AXD  PEBSOXXEL 

Our  training  and  i)ersonnel  department  performs  four  functions:  Inservic-e 
training;  interpretation  for  those  outside  the  organization;  student  training: 
and  i)ersonnel  recruitment.  We  view  training  as  a means  of  achieving  high- 
quality  servic-es  here  and  now.  as  well  as  a method  of  developing  and  aiding 
professionals  who  can  utilize  the  mobilization  experience  in  other  places  and  at 
other  times.  Mobilization  provides  an  ideal  setting,  because  concrete  social 
services,  research  and  evaluation  are  all  readily  apparent  and  interrelated. 

Imervice  training. — Directed  to  all  members  of  the  action  programs,  the  in- 
service  training  program  is  designed  to — 

1.  Upgrade  the  knowledge  and  skills  of  the  staff. 

2.  Introduce  new  and  newly  formulated  concepts. 

3.  Translate  recent  research  findings  into  programs. 

4.  Familiarize  the  staff  with  reliable  sources  of  information. 

5.  Encourage  the  staff  to  write  and  to  develop  the  spirit  of  independent 
inquiry. 

The  training  department  provides  a working  professional  library  of  almost 
200  volumes  and  documents ; publishes  the  monthly  Annotated  Bibliography  and 
publication  digest  an  up-to-date  ac-count  of  current  books  in  related  fields. 
Currently  underway  is  an  intensive  inservice  training  program  for  detached 
workers,  preadolesc*ent  workers,  and  adventure  corps  staff.  A paper  entitled 
“The  Brief  Contact"  has  been  written  to  assist  the  action  programs  in  carrying 
forth  the  intentions  described  in  the  theory  underlying  the  project. 
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Interpretation. — This  department  is  also  geared  to  help  professionals  outside 
the  program  who  can  learn  from  the  mobilization  experience.  Brief  interviews, 
speaking  appearances,  and  panel  discussions  are  planned  with  professional  asso- 
ciations, conferences,  allied  professional  groups,  educators,  and  community 
planners.  Useful  to  professionals,  these  encounters  also  test  the  clarity  and 
coherence  of  the  mobilization  statement. 

Currently  the  training  department  is  involved  with  projects  in  Newark,  Boston, 
and  Chicago.  Moreover,  the  department  has  sent  representatives  to  the  annual 
Orthopsychiatric  Conference  in  Washington  and  the  President’s  Committee  meet- 
ing at  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  The  department  also  schedules  regular 
speaking  engagements  at  various  universities. 

Student  training. — In  addition  to  training  professionals  already  in  the  field,  we 
need  to  recruit  new  persons.  Mobilization  for  Youth  can  provide  a variety 
of  settings  for  students.  Training  is  currently  accommodating  18  graduate  stu- 
dents of  social  work  and  sociology  from  Adelphi,  Fordham,  New ‘York  Uni- 
versity, and  Columbia  University’s  New  York  School  of  Social  Work.  The 
training  program  provides  fieldwork  experience,  intensive  supervision,  and  a 
3-hour  seminar  each  week  for  these  students.  Plans  are  being  made  to  accommo- 
date professional  seminars  and  modified  field  experience  for  a number  of  graduate 
students  in  education  from  Yeshiva  University.  The  demand  for  this  kind  of 
service  is  great. 

Personnel  and  recruitment  department. — This  section  of  the  training  and 
personnel  department  screens  all  social  work  and  vocational  staff  members  to  be 
hired  by  mobilization.  Total  cost  of  the  training  and  personnel  program  is 
$271,000  annually. 

II.  Research  Programs 

The  research  division  (provides  the  guidelines  for  present  Mobilization  for 
Youth  activities  and  for  future  attempts  at  delinquency  control.  Its  work  is 
divided  into  four  sections : 

1.  Basic  research  on  the  substantive  issues  pertinent  to  the  definition,  dis- 
tribution, origins,  and  content  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  related  matters. 

2.  Program  evaluation  of  mobilization’s  specific  service  activities. 

3.  Net  impact  evaluation  of  the  action  program  as  a whole  upon  signifi- 
cant community  variables,  such  as  rates  and  types  of  deviant  behavior, 
the  social  integration  of  residents,  their  attitude  toward  the  community, 
and  their  sense  of  well-being. 

4.  Records  development  unit  provides  systematic  information  to  the  action 
division  to  assist  its  service  programs.  This  section  of  the  research  opera- 
tion is  shared  with  action. 

1.  Basic  research 

The  basic  research  section  is  primarily  responsible  for  analyzing  the  survey 
data  collected  during  the  planning  phase  of  the  project.  Three  surveys  in  all 
were  made  during  that  period.  One  involved  interviewing  an  adult  in  each 
household  included  within  a systematic  sample  of  approximately  1,000.  A 
second  involved  interviewing  all  young  people  between  the  ages  of  10  and  19  years 
residing  in  each  of  the  households.  Each  of  the  surveys  Incorporated  a range 
of  questions  related  to  the  theoretical  perspectives  on  which  the  project  is 
founded.  The  third,  and  smaller  survey,  was  intended  to  increase  understanding 
of  the  types  of  formal  organizations  existing  in  the  area — ranging  from  estab- 
lished service  agencies  to  storefront  churches. 

A principal  activity  of  the  section  to  date  has  been  preparing  this  material 
for  analysis.  Within  the  month,  the  final  code  book  has  been  completed,  thus 
providing  the  total  staff  with  marginal  counts  on  all  the  survey  questions.  In 
addition,  one  book  has  been  produced  which  provides  comparative  responses 
between  adults  and  youth  to  the  same  survey  items.  As  this  wealth  of  material 
provides  opportunity  for  investigation  of  a number  of  important  issues  relevant 
to  both  the  project  and  the  social  sciences,  the  staff  is  now  engaged  in  a careful 
selection  of  issues  for  study  and  a determination  of  their  priority  arrangement. 

Some  limited  analysis  of  data  has  accompanied  the  preparation  of  code  books. 
The  analyses  are  as  follows : 

1.  A study  of  sample  participants’  attitudes  and  involvement  with  educa- 
tion by  socio-economic  status. 

2.  A preliminary  examination  of  the  “Cultural  Conflict  Theory  of  De- 
linquency” through  use  of  survey  data. 
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Another  completed  task  is  the  construction  of  two  detailed  indexes  for  pur- 
poses of  interpreting  the  survey  data.  One  is  an  index  of  occupational  mobility 
and  the  other  of  social  class.  Each  was  created  after  a thorough  exploration  of 
the  relevant  methodological  literature. 

Finally,  the  section  is  well  advanced  in  its  first  substantive  study : attempting 
to  determine  if  youth  in  the  demonstration  area  who  engage  in  delinquent  ac- 
tivity do  share  common  beliefs,  values,  and  rules  of  behavior.  If  so,  it  will  seek 
to  specify  the  nature  of  this  deviant  youth  culture. 

2.  Program  evaluation 

This  is  the  largest  research  section  in  the  project.  For  the  most  part,  its  studies 
are  directly  concerned  with  questions  of  service  effectiveness.  A few  of  the 
studies,  however,  do  not  have  this  direct  relationship  to  ongoing  action  programs, 
but  are  organized  to  produce  knowledge  relevant  to  the  organization  of  services 
for  populations  residing  in  low-income  urban  areas. 

At  this  time,  there  are  five  direct  evaluation  studies  underway.  Each  was  de- 
veloped in  conjunction  with  research  counterparts  in  the  service  end  of  the 
project.  This  pattern  of  reciprocal  help  is  used  to  increase  the  value  of  the  studies 
to  service  interests.  The  studies  are : 

An  evaluation  of  community  councils : One  of  the  objectives  of  this  demon- 
stration is  to  increase  the  capacity  of  neighborhood  residents  to  manage  local 
affairs,  using  among  other  methods  community  councils.  While  these  are  used 
extensively,  they  have  received  little  research  attention.  Many  community  or- 
ganization authorities  are  critical  of  their  value.  This  study  should  help  answer 
some  of  the  claims  made  by  both  critics  and  supporters  and  provide  a vital  source 
of  knowledge  for  practitioners. 

The  homework  helper  program  : One  of  the  innovations  introduced  by  Mobiliza- 
tion is  a tutorial  program.  This  study  will  seek  to  determine  the  kinds  of  changes 
in  academic  and  social  performance  which  result,  and  it  will  attempt  to  identify 
what  characteristics,  if  any,  account  for  success  among  the  tutors. 

The  school  community  relations  program : Mobilization  has  instituted  a pro- 
gram of  teacher  training  organized  to  increase  understanding  of  the  culture  of 
students  in  the  area.  An  aspect  of  this  program  is  visitations  to  the  homes  of 
pupils.  This  study  will  attempt  to  assess  the  impact  of  this  experience  on  the 
classroom  performance  of  both  the  pupils  and  the  teachers. 

The  reintegration  program : Mobilization,  in  cooperation  with  the  public  and 
private  institutions  serving  delinquents,  has  constructed  a program  for  easing 
problems  of  community  acceptance  facing  the  released  juvenile  inmate.  This 
study  is  designed  not  only  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  that  program  but  to 
add  to  our  limited  knowledge  about  the  nature  of  the  social  difficulties  which 
confront  these  youngsters. 

Youth  employment  programs  : A number  of  evaluation  studies  will  be  mounted 
in  this  area  because  of  the  variations  in  service  provided.  The  first  of  these 
multiple  studies  is  underway.  Its  primary  concern  is  with  those  youth  who 
fail  to  complete  the  program.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  accurately  identify 
both  the  point  at  which  youth  tend  to  fail  and  the  reasons  for  failure. 

Another  set  of  studies  is  now  being  prepared.  These  will  evaluate  new  meth- 
ods in  casework  services  being  instituted  by  the  project.  The  arrangement 
of  this  section  is  planned  so  that  it  will  produce  a series  of  direct  evaluation 
studies.  As  current  ones  are  completed  during  the  life  of  the  project,  new 
ones  will  be  added.  In  some  instances,  the  latter  will  look  at  the  same  programs 
from  a differing  persi>ective,  and  in  others  they  will  address  new  areas  of 
program. 

Four  additional  studies  now  in  progress  have  indirect  relevance  for  the  or- 
ganization of  services.  These  are  : 

1.  The  poverty  study. — Obtains  information  on  the  lives  and  attitudes  of 
persons  living  under  conditions  of  extreme  poverty.  The  primary  technique 
employed  by  this  study  is  the  depth  interview.  Frequent  and  unstructured 
interviews  are  utilized  with  most  respondents.  In  many  instances,  staff  ac- 
company these  i)ersons  as  they  seek  to  negotiate  the  organized  life  of  their 
community  in  order  to  directly  observe  their  experiences  with  clinics,  welfare 
agencies,  employment  services,  etc. 

2.  The  political  machine  study. — This  is  designed  to  investigate  the  assump- 
tion that  the  political  party  no  longer  plays  a viable  role  in  the  organization 
of  lower  class  communities. 
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3.  The  institutional  analysis  study. — This  evaluation  is  organized  to  enhance 
understanding  of  the  social  planning  process.  It  will  explore  the  conceptual 
differences  about  the  nature  of  delinquency  held  by  the  various  groups  and 
organizations  participating  in  the  development  of  the  Mobilization  demonstra- 
tion and  it  will  identify  the  differences,  analyzing  how  they  were  resolved. 

4.  Interview  evaluation  study. — Many  of  the  present  and  subsequent  studies 
conducted  by  the  research  division  rely  on  information  obtained  through  inter- 
views. The  interviews  are,  in  many  instances,  performed  within  one  of  the 
Mobilization  service  offices.  This  limited  study  of  method  attempts  to  learn 
whether  responses  of  informants  to  questions  in  this  context  are  consistent 
with  the  responses  given  under  familiar  circumstances  such  as  the  respondent’s 
home. 

3.  Net  impact  evaluation 

The  net  impact  section  has  the  responsibility,  at  the  end  of  the  project,  for 
providing  a relatively  controlled  measure  of  the  demonstration’s  total  success. 
As  previously  indicated,  success,  or  the  lack  of  it  will  be  measured  by  the  degree 
and  direction  of  change  in  such  factors  as  delinquency  rates,  resident  attitudes, 
recidivism,  school  dropouts,  and  so  on.  Obtaining  a reliable  measure  of  this 
type  is  a difficult  and  complex  undertaking.  Thus,  the  division  chose  three 
approaches  to  the  problem. 

One  approach  is  the  use  of  multivariate  prediction  study,  developed  and 
administered  by  Dr.  Isidor  Chein,  of  New  York  University.  This  will  provide 
measures  of  change  which  can  be  assigned  to  the  presence  of  the  demonstration 
by  comparing  actual  rates  of  youth  misconduct  with  the  expected  rates  derived 
from  statistical  relationships  in  all  New  York  City  census  tracts. 

A second  approach  involves  readministering  parts  of  the  adolescent  survey, 
used  during  the  planning  period  of  the  project,  to  a new  but  comparable  sample 
of  neighborhood  youth.  The  repeat  survey  is  scheduled  for  the  final  period  of 
the  project,  and  will  provide  a “before  and  after”  comparison  of  specific  attitudes 
of  youth  within  the  experimental  area.  The  staff  is  also  preparing  an  addi- 
tional survey  to  increase  the  number  of  youngsters  interviewed  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  demonstration.  This  enlargement  is  considered  requisite  for 
meaningful  comparisons.  After  review,  the  original  survey  was  judged  to  be 
too  limited  in  certain  categories  of  the  youth  population. 

The  third  approach  is  studying  self-reported  misconduct  among  youth.  It 
seeks  to  obtain  “before  and  after”  measures  of  misbehavior  which  are  inde- 
pendent of  official  statistics.  By  sampling  in  other  areas  of  New  York  City,  in 
addition  to  the  Mobilization  one,  expected  rates  of  adolescent  misbehavior  can 
be  determined  and  compared  with  these. 

The  first  two  approaches  described  are  moving  on  schedule.  The  third  has 
been  delayed  because  the  schools  feel  the  administrative  problems  posed  by  such 
a study  might  be  too  great. 

4.  Records  development  unit 

As  mentioned,  one  of  the  functions  served  by  research  division  is  providing 
systematic  information  for  the  service,  or  action  division.  In  addition  to  the 
routine  transmission  provided  by  the  record  center,  the  research  division  does 
spot  analyses  of  data  for  the  action  division  upon  request.  In  the  first  8 months, 
three  such  reports  have  been  completed. 

1.  Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  youth  job  center,  the  research  division  did  a 
brief  analysis  of  the  characteristics  of  unemployed,  out-of -school  youth  in  the 
area.  It  provided  additional  guidance  to  the  program  for  making  estimates  of 
the  possible  number  of  job  applicants,  and  how  the  center  should  organize  to 
insure  the  most  effective  kind  of  service. 

2.  A relatively  complete  analysis  was  made  of  resident  participation  in  social 
agencies  within  the  demonstration  area.  This  permitted  the  action  division  to 
determine  which  segments  of  the  population,  for  whatever  reason,  were  not 
using  these  facilities. 

3.  Finally,  a rather  exhaustive  review  and  analysis  of  service  goals  of  the 
project  as  recorded  in  the  proposal  has  been  completed.  This  is  being  employed 
by  the  service  administrators  for  purposes  of  formulating  action  division  policy, 
as  well  as  making  impressionistic  evaluations  of  ongoing  practice. 
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Mohilizaiion  for  youth — Budget  summary 


1st  year 

2d  year 

Program; 

1.  The  world  of  work.  

$519, 408 
1, 106, 898 
169,  400 
508, 050 

455. 000 

203. 000 
21, 942 

190. 000 

296. 000 
128, 052 
161, 250 

.$919, 443 
1, 357, 930 
260, 285 
630,  570 
548, 930 
271,  000 
22, 172 
198,  000 
407, 000 
190,  490 

2.  The  world  of  education _ 

3.  The  community 

4.  Specialized  services  to  individuals  and  families 

5.  Specialized  services  to  groups 

6.  Training  program 

7,  Recruitment 

8.  Administration  _ . 

9.  Research 

10.  Other  programs  (citv  fimds,  see  schedule  1)  

11.  Buildine,  271  East  4th  Street 

Budget  total 

3,759,000 

4,  805,  820 

Source  of  funds: 

President’s  Committee 

418. 000 

431. 000 

1.510.000 

1.400.000 

792. 000 

707. 000 
1, 864, 000 
1,  442,  820 

Ford  Foundation 

XIMH 

City  of  New  York 

Total 

3,  759,  000 

4,  805, 820 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I would  like  to  underscore  that 
we  at  Mobilization  do  not  see,  nor  do  we  believe  it  should  be  seen,  that  our 
project  is  a panacea  for  juvenile  delinquency  and  youth  crime.  In  fact,  it  is 
much  too  early  to  draw  any  substantial  conclusions  about  the  effectiveness  of 
the  project. 

From  our  brief  experience  we  are  convinced  by  the  unusually  enthusiastic 
response  to  our  work  program,  that  the  stereotype  of  our  young  people  being 
cynical  and  not  wanting  to  work  is  untrue.  We  can  help  them  develop  their 
employability  but  we  cannot  create  jobs  in  an  employment  market  suffering 
from  unemployment.  We  believe  we  can  and  are  enriching  our  school  progi*ams 
and  reorienting  them  on  a more  positive  basis,  in  regard  to  children  and  fam- 
ilies of  lower  class  culture.  We  believe  we  are  developing  more  basic  and 
realistic  methods  of  social  welfare  services  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  more 
effectively,  disaffected  lower  class  people,  particularly  minority  groups.  We 
hope  to  find  ways  that  these  same  disaffected  lower  class  people  can  become 
more  meaningfully  involved  in  the  main  stream  of  the  life  of  the  community. 
We  are  encouraging  the  churches  to  further  reach  out  to  deviant  young  people 
and  their  families.  We  are  urging  the  political  parties  to  encourage  the  par- 
ticipation of  all  the  residents  of  the  area.  We  hope  ultimately  to  gain  more 
scientific  knowledge  about  the  causes  of  delinquency  and  better  methods  of 
its  treatment.  We  want  to  find  more  knowledge  about  better  ways  of  treating 
the  narcotic  addict.  We  want  to  document  the  erosion  and  toll  of  i>overty  in  the 
so-called  affluent  society. 

Overall,  I would  say  that  our  aims  in  the  years  ahead  are  to  help  as  many 
youngsters  as  possible  realize  their  own  potentials  and,  at  the  same  time,  help 
the  residents  of  the  lower  East  Side  develop  the  competence  to  build  a healthier, 
happier  community  in  which  they  and  their  children  have  an  equal  chance  for 
productive,  creative  living. 

I might  add  that  all  of  us  associated  with  the  project  have  deep  feelings 
about  the  challenge,  opportunity,  and  responsibility  that  is  ours.  These  feelings 
are  intensified  by  knowing  that  what  is  learned  and  accomplished  on  the  lower 
East  Side  will  be  of  importance,  not  only  to  other  areas  of  New  York  City,  but 
to  deprived  areas  across  the  country. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  basis  of  my  exi>erience  with  Mobiliza- 
tion for  Youth,  I would  like  to  strenuously  urge  that  action-research  demon- 
stration projects,  including  the  professional  training  of  social  scientists,  in  the 
field  of  delinquency  prevention  and  control  be  supported  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  other  communities. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  President’s  Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Youth  Crime  has  made  planning  grants  for  the  study  of  delinquency  in  16 
cities.  These  studies  are  essential  to  the  very  well-being  of  our  country.  We 
must  conduct  experiments  in  the  several  communities  if  we  are  going  ulti- 
mately to  find  adequate  solutions  to  this  complex  problem,  because  each  of  the 
several  cities  involed  are  faced  with  unique  problems  and  social  .science  experi- 
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ments,  like  other  scientific  research,  require  duplication  of  experimentation  to 
establish  the  validity  of  their  findings.  Unfortunately,  the  insuflacient  funds 
available  to  the  President’s  Committee  will  greatly  limit  the  demonstration 
programs,  both  in  action  and  research,  that  should  follow. 

I would  like  to  respectfully  recommend,  therefore,  that  from  $4  to  $6  million 
be  added  to  the  fiscal  1964  budget  of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
and  earmarked  for  joint  financing,  with  the  President’s  Committee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency  and  Youth  Crime,  of  demonstration  projects  in  the  field  of  delin- 
quency prevention  and  control.  I make  this  recommendation  with  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  tremendous  financial  burden  carried  by  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I believe,  however,  that  in  terms  of  human  values,  the  time  has  come 
when  we  must  begin  to  invest  in  the  behavioral  sciences  something  like  as  much 
as  we  have  put  into  technological  development. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  on  behalf  of  the  members  of 
the  board  of  directors  and  staff  of  Mobilization  for  Youth,  I would  like  to  thank 
you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  discuss  this  important  national  problem 
with  you  this  afternoon. 
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Mr.  Charles  Grosser,  deputy  director. 

Mr.  James  McCarthy,  director,  administration. 

Mr.  Kalman  Rothbaum,  controller. 
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Dr.  Richard  Cloward,  director,  research. 
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Mr.  McCarthy.  I would  like  to  just  make  a few^  remarks  from  it. 
I do  not  intend  to  read  it  but  I would  like  to  talk  around  it  and  in- 
terestingly enough,  I do  have  remarks  in  it  that  do  relate  to  the  plan- 
ning period.  I think  the  planning  period  process  was  vitally  impor- 
tant to  the  whole  community. 

First  of  all,  I would  like  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to  you 
and  to  the  other  members  of  your  committee  for  again  letting  us  dis- 
cuss— giving  us  your  valuable  time  to  discuss  what  I think  is  one  of 
our  major  national  problems ; namely,  delinquency  among  our  children 
and  youth. 

Perhaps  the  Attorney  General  in  his  speech  to  the  Advertising 
Council  here  in  Washington  on  March  12,  1963,  said  it  best,  I think. 
He  said — 

For  a national  picture,  we  can  look  at  the  FBI’s  latest  crime  report,  which 
shows  that  in  1962  there  was  no  overall  rise  in  adult  arrests,  but  arrests  of 
young  people  under  18  climbed  9 percent — to  over  1 million  arrests.  This  youth 
crime  increase  included  an  8-percent  rise  in  the  big  cities  and  an  11-percent 
increase  in  communities  under  25,000  population. 

So  you  see  we  are  not  talking  about  a small,  isolated  problem.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  a tremendous  national  problem  which  has  its  roots  in  such  things  as 
school  dropouts,  broken  homes,  radical  discrimination,  slum  housing,  and  youth 
unemployment. 

If  we  go  on  to  the  Children’s  Bureau  of  projects,  and  also  their 
review"  of  the  past,  their  figures  indicate  that  in  the  past  10  years,  the 
delinquency  rate  has  more  than  doubled ; it  has  increased  in  10  years, 
116  percent.  Their  predictions  are  that  the  rate  is  going  to  continue 
to  increase  in  the  next  10  years. 

The  dollar  costs,  of  course,  are  staggering. 

The  FBI  estimates  the  crime  cost  to  the  country  is  $22  billion  per 
year.  Broken  down  further,  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  juvenile 
crime  is  $4  billion  annually. 

Those  are  not  the  only  monetary  aspects  of  the  correctional  institu- 
tions, law"  enforcement  agencies,  and  so  on.  When  we  think  of  the 
misery  and  the  blighted  lives,  and  the  frustration  and  the  lack  of  pro- 
ductivity on  the  part  of  such  an  increasing  percentage  of  our  popula- 
tion— then,  I think,  the  cost  becomes  astronomical.  I do  not  think 
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anyone  in  this  room  could  even  estimate,  perhaps,  what  we  are  really 
losing,  in  terms  of  our  natural  resources. 

Xext,  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  like  to  address  myself  to  what  I think 
has  been  the  outstanding  contributions  of  this  particular  conmiittee, 
because  there  has  been  a good  bit  of  actiyity  in  the  last  2 or  3 years,  on 
delinquency,  but  I think  this  particular  committee  took  three  steps 
that  were  basic  to  what  has  followed,  and  I refer  to — 

(1)  The  study  of  juyenile  delinquency  that  the  coimnittee  di- 
rected the  Xational  Institute  of  Mental  Health  and  the  Cliildren's 
Bureau  to  undertake  in  1960. 

(2)  The  fii'st  earmarked  funds  for  the  preyention  and  control 
of  juyenile  delinquency  that  the  committee  appropriated  to  the 
Xational  Institute  of  Mental  Health  in  1961. 

(3)  The  continued  financial  support  for  delinquency  programs 
that  the  committee  has  made  to  the  Xational  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  and  the  Children's  Bureau  in  each  of  the  succeeding  years 
to  the  present. 

These  are,  I think,  primary  steps  in  the  Federal  Goyernment's 
attempts  on  coping  with  this  problem. 

I would  like  to  spend  some  time — a few  minutes — going  oyer  the 
mobilization  picture.  Mr.  Carlson  indicated,  and  I certainly  think 
it  has  been  brought  out,  that  the  project  began  in  a local  neighbor- 
hood: namely,  the  Lower  East  Side,  where  the  agencies  and  institu- 
tions, of  the  Lower  East  Side,  some  of  the  people  who  are  inyolyed 
here  today,  like  Father  Myers  and  Mr.  Carlton  and  myself,  I think 
we  thought  we  knew  the  answers ; we  knew  what  ought  to  be  done,  and 
we  went  to  the  XIMH  with  a proposal  and  the  XIMH  raised  some 
serious  questions  about  whether  we  had  done  enough  research : whether 
we  had  done  enough  exploration,  and  so  forth : and  they  took  the  po- 
sition that  they  would  be  willing  to  support  a plannmg  period,  and 
I think  perhaps  this  was.  mayfc,  the  first  plamiing  period  in  de- 
linquency preyention  and  control,  if  we  would  be  willing  to  start 
from  scratch,  to  really  study  our  local  community,  to  dig  up  the 
needs:  to  find  the  gaps:  to  think,  not  just  in  terms  of  traditional,  on- 
going programs,  but  to  try  as  creatiyely  as  we  could,  to  think  of  new 
ways  because  certainly,  the  traditional  ways  had  not  proyed  too 
effectiye. 

If  our  local  community  was  willing  to  do  that,  the  XIMH  was 
willing  to  support  a 2-year  planning  period,  and  I must  say  that  it 
was  not  easy.  A number  of  the  people  on  the  Lower  East  Side  said, 
‘TMiat  do  we  need  that  for?"  ‘*TVTio  are  these  egg  heads  at  XI^IH, 
to  tell  us  what  to  do?"  And  so  forth. 

^ I think  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  that  after  2 years  of  study,  the 
kind  of  program  that  was  ultimately  proposed  was  broader:  was 
more  experimental;  was  yery  different  than  what  just  we.  otii'selyes, 
were  able  to  think  up  out  of  our  our  own  limited  experience,  and  per- 
haps with  our  own  blinders  of  our  own  interests  at  that  time. 

For  instance,  we  did  not  place  stress — as  we  subsequently  did — in 
the  whole  area  of  youth  employment ; TTe  did  not  focus  on  what  seems 
to  be  troublesome  for  many  youngsters;  namely,  school. 

We  saw  school  in  remedial  ways  like  truancy  and  guidance,  but  we 
did  not  see  the  total  curriculum  of  the  school : the  kind  of  teaching 
that  went  on  in  the  school,  and  so  forth. 
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So  that  the  2-year  period  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  find  out  facts 
about  the  neighborhood. 

We  found  out  that  there  was  a large  segment  of  the  community  not 
being  served  by  anybody — particularly  the  newcomers.  They  were  not 
being  served.  We  found  out,  as  I say,  that  there  were  whole  gaps 
in  services;  that  we  were  not  applying — were  not  even  planning  to 
apply  ourselves  to. 

We  also  went  through  the  process — and  it  is  nothing  that  can  be 
done  overnight — in  getting  at  the  various  institutions,  with  their  own 
interests,  willing  to  pool  together,  to  give  up  some  of  their  own  time, 
federate  together  and  work  together.  That  included  the  voluntary  as 
well  as  the  public  agencies  in  the  city,  and  this  took  us  2 years  to  do. 
At  the  point,  we  completed  that  task,  and  eventually  it  fell  into  four 
categories.  It  was  developing  a theoretical  base  for  the  projects 
which  Drs.  Cloward  and  Ohlin — I think  both  testified  before  this 
committee — developed,  and  later  published  a book  called,  ‘‘The  De- 
linquent and  Opportunity”  published  in  1960;  the  collection  and 
analysis  of  data  about  the  community;  an  action  program  that  was 
designed  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  community  as  we  document  them 
through  hard  data ; and  then,  the  development  of  instruments,  which 
hopefully,  could  measure  effectiveness  of  the  various  aspects  of  the 
program  and  then  the  process,  which  was  a continuous  one,  namely,  a 
readiness  on  the  part  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

It  took  the  city  of  New  York  a long  time  to  decide  whether  they 
wanted  to  go  as  heavily  into  one  community,  for  instance;  to  con- 
centrate on  a demonstration  project  on  one  area.  That  poses  a tough 
decision,  to  decide  to  put  $1,400,000  in  one  area,  as  opposed  to  half 
a dozen  areas,  maybe,  also  to  be  developed. 

This  all  had  to  be  worked  out  during  this  planning  period,  and 
I say  without  a planning  period,  if  we  had  not  had  a planning  period, 
in  my  judgment,  we  would  today  have  been  mired  down  in  a kind 
of  more  of  the  same  program  that  had  gone  on  before.  We  just  would 
not  have  had  the  opportunity  to  develop  what  we  think  was  worked 
out  during  the  planning  period;  both  programwise;  both  readiness- 
wise  ; involvement  of  the  total  community,  and  so  forth. 

So  that,  as  I say  to  you,  sir,  I did  not  plan  to  say  this;  I planned 
to  say  this  about  planning,  because  I think  planning  is  so  important. 
This  was  not  stimulated  by  your  question.  This  is,  as  you  will  note, 
in  my  prepared  statement. 

Ultimately,  as  we  developed  a program  design,  during  the  2-year 
period,  a few  historical  things  happened.  The  administration 
changed;  the  President’s  Committee  came  into  being;  our  own  hori- 
zons, our  own  views  of  the  problem,  and  solutions  to  it,  broadened. 

So  we  came  up  wuth  a package  program  which  was  broader,  in  a 
sense,  than  the  usual  kind  of  services  that  NIMH  would  support; 
namely,  research,  training;  because  of  the  improved  work  programs 
it  included  work  in  the  schools,  education,  and  so  forth. 

So  let  us  say  by  historical  accident,  the  President’s  Committee  was 
in  the  picture  at  that  point;  and  in  January  of  1962,  when  we  pre- 
pared— which  came  out  of  our  2-year  planning  period — this  facsimile 
for  a telephone  book,  which  I might  leave  with  the  committee,  sir. 

We  then  had  several  sources  interested  in  the  program.  The  NIH 
was  in  the  picture;  the  President’s  Committee  was  in  the  picture; 
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the  city  of  Xew  York  was  in  the  picture,  and  on  May  30,  1962,  at  the 
TThite  House,  President  Kemiedy  announced  a grant  of  $15,224,000 
for  mobilization  of  youth,  which  was  broken  down  for  a 3-year  period, 
which  was  broken  down  as  follows:  $5,264,000  for  the  Xational  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health,  to  support  research,  trahiing  and  treatment 
or,  hi  a broad  sense,  mental  health  services ; $1,915,000  for  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  to  support  work  programs  in  community  work; 
organizhig  groups  hi  the  community;  $4,200,000  from  the  city  of 
Xew  York  to  finance  an  expanded  and  enriched  and  reoriented  school 
program  in  the  area.  We  happen  to  have  an  area  which  has  a bilhig- 
ual  population,  and  a number  of  migrants — southern  Xegroes  and 
Pueito  Kicaiis;  and  needed  a reorientation  of  our  school  program. 

The  city  of  Xew  York,  as  I say,  is  managing  to  pay  most  of  that, 
along  with  the  Ford  Fomidation.  In  this  regard  I would  like  to 
add  that  we  have  had  the  complete  and  wholehearted  support  of  Mayor 
Eobert  F.  Wagner,  his  deputy,  Charles  Terry,  and  the  entire  city 
a dminist  ration. 

The  $1,845,000  is  from  the  Ford  Fomidation,  both  for  educational 
programs  and  additional  subsidized  work  programs,  trauiing  pro- 
grams in  vocational  fields. 

My  chairman,  Mr.  Carlton,  reminded  me  this  morning  I should  say, 
however,  that  the  $5,264,000  from  the  XIH,  that  is  a year-by-year 
grant.  It  requires  a new  XIH  appropriation  from  this  committee, 
for  us  to  get  next  year's  ap^iroiiriation. 

Does  that  cover  the  point,  Mr.  Carlton  ? 

Mr.  Cakltox.  Thank  you,  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  McCaktht.  I really  presume  that  that  perhaps  was  built  m. 

Wliat  I really  wanted  to  talk  about  today,  was  not  us,  or  our  needs, 
because  I think  we  have  been  very  fortmiate,  but  I wanted  to  talk 
about  the  needs  of  these  other  commimities  that  are  going  to  need 
fluids  in  the  next  year. 

Xow,  as  far  as  our  program  is  concerned,  I will  rmi  over  that 
briefly,  because  I thhik  it  would  take  just  too  much  time.  I tliiiik, 
^Ir.  Chairman,  you  did  visit  us  part  of  one  day,  when  the  President's 
Advisory  Council  was  in  Xew  York,  and  I will  briefly  touch  on  the 
major  categories  of  the  program. 

A large  aspect  of  the  pro^’am  is  a subsidized  work  program.  It 
deals  iiriniarily  with  providhig  job  opportunities  for  yomigsters,  but 
in  many  instances,  the  youngsters  that  we  are  talking  about  need  to 
be  worked  up  to  the  point  of  their  employability,  even  if  the  job  is 
available. 

Xow,  I am  not  saying  that  we  do  not  have  yomigsters  and  we  do, 
who  are  ready  for  employment  in  the  competitive  market  at  this  time, 
but  I tliink  perhaps  we  have  an  even  greater  xiroblem  of  youngsters 
who  need  training  guidance,  counseling,  and  xireparation,  to  the  point 
where  their  employability  has  been  develo}ied  to  the  ]iouit  where  they 
can  compete  in  the  employment  in  the  competitive  market. 

Xow,  the  erosion  that  has  haxixiened  to  them  has  come  from  a 
nimiber  of  sources  from  the  home ; from  being  failures  in  school ; from 
being  dropouts : from  hanging  around  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  So  it 
is  a question  of  orientation  and  a retraining  process,  starting  u}! 
startuig  at  the  job  center,  where  their  skills  are  evaluated,  and  work- 
ing through  on  subsidized  work  programs,  uj)  to  the  point,  hopefully 
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within  6 months  to  a year,  where  they  can  compete  in  the  competitive 
employment  market. 

Now,  of  course,  we  do  not  have  control  over  the  fact  whether  there 
are  jobs  or  not.  In  other  words,  then,  where  there  is  no  employment, 
that  increases  the  problem  for  us,  of  course,  because  after  working  a 
kid  through  this  process  if  there  is  no  job  at  the  end  of  the  road,  that 
is  trouble,  too.  We  are  soliciting  the  cooperation  of  the  industrial 
leaders  and  the  labor  leaders  in  the  community,  to  try  to  open  up  as 
many  job  opportunities  as  we  can  for  young  people  in  our  area. 
So  that,  in  the  work  program,  it  is  a question  of  starting  at  a job 
center. 

We  expected — our  anticipation — our  guess  was  that  we  would  prob- 
ably see  about  1,200  kids  in  the  first  year  of  operation.  We  opened 
on  October  15  and  we  have  seen  over  1,300  kids.  We  have  seen  over 
one-eighth  of  the  kids  in  our  neighborhood  who  have  come  to  us 
looking  for  jobs,  voluntarily. 

This  kind  of  breaks  down,  to  us,  a stereotype,  I think,  that  exists  in 
the  mind  of  some  that  our  young  people,  some  of  them,  particularly  in 
our  kind  of  neighborhood,  that  the  kids  are  cynical;  they  really  do 
not  want  to  work ; they  are  lazy  and  so  forth. 

I repeat  again,  one-eighth  of  the  kids  in  our  community  have  volun- 
tarily come  in  looking  for  work.  For  those  kids  who  have  been  as- 
signed to  work  assignments,  their  attendance  records  on  the  job  have 
been  83  percent.  So  that  if  we  have  not  been  in  business  for  a very 
long  time,  I think  we  are  certain  that,  at  this  point,  that  given  job  op- 
portunities, given  training  opportunities,  and  so  forth,  the  young 
people  are  ready  and  actually  eager  to  use  them. 

In  the  education — well,  I guess  I could  say  a few  more  sidelights 
about  that. 

It  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  runs  the  whole  gamut  of  kids,  in  painting 
projects,  and  masonry,  woodworking.  We  took  over  a cafeteria 
luncheonette  in  the  neighborhood ; we  bought  it  and  we  hired  a man- 
ager. The  kids  learned  the  restaurant  business  by  working  in  the  res- 
taurant. 

Shell  Gasoline  is  in  the  process  of  opening  a new  service  station  in 
the  area  and  we  have  become  the  contractors.  We  are  going  to  run 
the  gas  station ; we  are  going  to  be  the  manager ; the  kids  are  going 
to  run  the  service  station  and  learn  to  be  auto  mechanics. 

Four  of  our  kids,  I think,  have  very  positive  experience,  one  of  the 
most  positive  experiences  of  their  young  lives,  in  testifying  back  2 or 
3 weeks  ago  before  Senator  Clark’s  youth  employment  bill.  Four  kids 
that  previously  had  been  school  dropouts  and  out  of  work,  but  who 
began  to  catch  hold  and  were  involved  in  work  programs. 

So  that  we  think  the  work  program  is  very  crucial.  I gather  this 
is  not  the  place  to  mention  it,  but  it  is  hard  for  me  not  to : That  every 
effort  to  pass  the  youth  employment  bill  ought  to  be  made  in  this  Con- 
gress because  if  what  I am  saying  is  true — and  I am  sure  it  is  true — 
because  this  is  a very  crucial  area. 

Our  education  program — and  I will  hit  this  very  briefly  because 
I realize  the  time  is  running  rapidly. 

Our  education  program  is  gaged  essentially  to  bridge  the  gap  which 
unfortunately  seems  to  have  developed  between  the  school  system  in  a 
neighborhood  like  ours,  and  the  poverty  stricken  families,  and  chil- 
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between  the  schools  and  the  home. 

As  one  example,  we  have  had  the  feeling  that  it  would  be  a good 
idea  if  teachers  visited  the  kids'  homes.  called  it  the  teacher  visita- 

tion program.  We  had  a difficult  time  with  the  school  system.  They 
said  it  would  not  be  safe  for  the  teachers  to  do  this. 

Well,  we  worked  out  an  arrangement  where  a social  worker  would 
go  with  them.  Ultimately,  that  proved  not  to  be  nece^aiy : but  the 
kinds  of  experiences  that  have  resulted  in  building  bridges  between 
the  families  and  the  kids,  and  the  teachers,  has  been  just  marvelous. 

I was  talking  to  a teacher  just  the  other  day,  who — I do  not  know 
whether  you  met  any  of  those  teachers,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  were 
there  or  not. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  M^edid. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  one  you  saw,  who 
told  me  that  she  happened  to  live  ui  J ersey.  She  was  there  quite  late 
that  night,  and  the  family  was  kind  of  concerned  about  her  going  home. 
So  they  wanted  her  to  stay  overnight. 

Another  family  wanted  her  to  come  back  for  Christmas  dinner. 

So  the  whole  process  is  one  of  the  teacher  getting  more  of  a status 
and  the  family  feeling  that  the  school  is  not  a separate  agent  in  the 
community  but  rather,  that  it  is  a process  that  can  be  worked  out 
together. 

Xow,  along  with  that,  is  a good  bit  of  emphasis  on  curriculum  de- 
velopment : remedial  reading  guidance ; all  the  rest,  but  heavily  and 
ultimately  leading  to  a laboratory  school  and  of  course,  hopefully, 
these  are  going  to  be  available  for  other  schools  in  the  city,  and  per- 
haps, other  communities. 

In  terms  of  our  individual  services,  services  of  the  family's  individ- 
uals, our  feeling  is  this : Our  research  showed  that  there  were  a sub- 
stantial nmnber  of  families  that  were  just  not  utilizing  services  avail- 
able to  them  in  the  area.  MTiether  it  was  the  fact  that  there  were  too 
many  requirements:  whether  it  was  the  fact  that  our  social  services 
were  being  organized  by  middle-class  people,  and  staffed  and  managed 
by  middle-classed  people,  could  not  establish  rapport  with  some  of  the 
really  poor  people  in  the  area,  I do  not  know,  but  somehow,  a tremen- 
dous gap  developed.  So  that  we  are  trying  to  develop  basic  services, 
riffht  in  the  neighborhood ; store  front  stuff,  where  people  can  walk  in 
off  the  street  and  begin  to  get  help  on  any  kind  of  problem  that  exists : 
whether  it  is  a legal  problem,  a health  problem,  a welfare  problem  or 
a school  problem,  and  whatnot,  and  go  along  with  that  as  a homemaker 
program  of  women  recruited  from  the  neighborhood  and  trained. 

In  fact.  I think,  for  example,  that  if  the  women  came  right  from 
the  neighborhood,  and  became  homemakers  for  us,  so  that  they  are 
available  21  hours  a day,  7 days  a week,  for  immediate  coverage; 
when  a mother  has  to  go  to  a hospital  at  night,  they  try  to  help  on 
basic  things  like  budgeting  and  shopping  and  cleaning  the  house  and 
getting  rid  of  rats.  lYe  have  done  quite  a business  with  the  ASPCA 
in  getting  cats  for  some  of  the  families  so  that  we  can  cut  down  on 
the  rats.  It  seems  to  be  a little  more  direct  way  of  doing  it  than  trying 
to  get  some  of  the  landlords  into  court,  for  housing  violations : not  that 
we  are  not  interested  in  that,  too.  We  are,  but  our  store-front  neigh- 
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borhood  service  centers  are  not  by  any  means  psychologically  oriented 
in  the  sense  that  people  need  treatment.  They  are.  They  have  a con- 
sulting psychiatrist.  Whatever  service  is  needed. 

Our  idea  is  that  we  should  get  back  to  the  old  townhall  idea.  The 
old  townhall  of  smaller  communities,  had  just  about  every  service 
that  the  town  had  or  people  needed;  the  welfare  department,  the 
police  department,  the  health  department,  and  so  forth  was  there. 
If  you  went  there,  you  got  help.  That  is  the  way  we  want  our  neigh- 
borhood service  to  be — very  informal.  You  walk  in  off  of  the  street; 
no  desks ; it  is  like  a sitting  room  with  the  social  worker  sitting  there. 
We  use  case  aids — again,  local  people;  a pot  of  coffee  on  an  electric 
plate  and  a person  can  begin  to  sit  down  and  talk  about  what  is 
bothering  him  right  there  on  the  spot. 

Also,  in  terms  of  our  individual  services,  we  have  a progTam  going 
with  the  training  school  for  delinquent  boys,  called  the  reintegration 
project.  In  other  words,  to  pick  up  the  kids  who  are  still  in  the  de- 
linquent institutions,  before  they  are  discharged,  who  live  in  our 
area,  because  we  are  of  the  notion  that  the  critical  months  are  the 
first  2 or  3 months,  when  they  come  back  in  the  community.  Those 

2 or  3 months  are  all  important.  If  they  can  make  it  in  the  neigh- 
borhood with  a job  or  go  back  to  school,  with  the  family,  the  first  2 or 

3 months,  the  chances  of  reducing  the  tremendous  recurring  rates 
of  institutions  are  great.  We  have  a chance;  so  we  have  what  we  call 
a reintegration  project. 

We  also  have  a sizable  contact  with  the  Lower  Eastside  Narcotics 
Center,  in  which  we  are  trying  to  concentrate  on  after  care,  with  an 
intensive  program  in  depth,  of  psychotherapy,  of  job  training,  recre- 
ation, religious  consultation — of  just  everything,  really,  from  the 
point  of  getting  the  person  detoxified  and  bringing  him  l3ack  to  the 
life  of  the  community. 

We  frankly,  have  reservations  about  how  effective  the  approach  is 
going  to  be,  because  results  of  treatment  progress  have  been,  shall  I 
say,  so  meager  in  the  past.  I do  not  suppose  any  group  ever  ap- 
peared before  this  committee  that  has  claimed  anything  greater  than 
3 or  4 or  5 percent  cures.  We  are  hopeful  however,  that  an  agency 
in  the  area  namely  settlement,  which  is  in  the  process  of  developing 
with  a medical  school,  a control  program,  focused,  in  cooperation 
with  the  medical  school,  a medically  oriented  program,  along  with 
the  other  services.  Such  an  experiment  might  once  and  for  all,  make 
it  possible  to  evaluate  one  approach  against  the  other,  because  cer- 
tainly, what  we  have  been  doing  up  to  this  time  has  not  paid  off.  In 
the  meantime,  because  of  the  serious  nature  of  the  problem,  because  of 
the  tremendous  toll  on  the  individuals  involved,  as  well  as  on  the  com- 
munity, we  are  doing  all  we  can  within  the  present  interpretation  of 
the  law.  We  are  hoping  that,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  F ederal  N ar- 
cotics  Bureau,  the  Henry  Street  experiment  will  move  forward.  It  is 
a vitally  needed  experiment  in  an  area  in  which  our  scientific  Imowl- 
edge  is  at  best  severely  limited. 

In  the  area  of  group  services,  we  work  the  street  gangs  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  New  York  City  Youth  Board.  We  also  work  with  the 
local  agencies  in  the  area.  We  tried  to  beef  up  those  programs  so 
that  it  is  not  just  a kind  of  a group  service  alone  but  integrated  into 
the  total  program — work,  education,  individual  services,  etc. 
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Mr.  F OGAETY.  Tlie  whole  program. 

Mr.  McCaethy.  Yes,  the  whole  batteiy  of  services.  The  job  pro- 
gram, needs  of  the  families  through  the  neighborhood  service  cen- 
ters, etc.  Otir  aim  of  course  is  the  integration  of  the  total  program, 
the  total  picture. 

TTe  have  an  Adventure  Corps  wliich  is  an  attempt  to  interest  pre- 
adolescent  kids,  for  whom  scouting  and  other  youth  services  seem 
tame  and  they  do  not  join.  Me  are  going  to  have  three  or  four  colfee 
shops  in  the  area.  Cohee  shops  for  teenagers.  They  are  meant  to 
serve  the  bop  teenagers.  Father  Myers  knows  many  of  them  on  the 
Lower  East  Side.  Most  of  them  are  graduates  now.  They  are  the 
kids  who  do  not  fit  into  the  traditional  adult  sponsored  organizations, 
but  who  are  himg  up  on  street  comers,  and  who  are  very  vulnerable 
to  conflict  situations,  narcotics,  and  the  like.  Me  hope  that  the  coffee 
shop  is  not  going  to  be  solely  a place  of  recreation  but  it  can  be  a 
place  where  the  job  coimsellor  drops  by;  where  the  case  workers  drop 
in : where  again,  things  can  be  pulled  together. 

Another  phase  of  our  program  that  certainly  is  important,  I think, 
to  the  field — and  I can  only  touch  on  it — is  the  area  of  training  of 
personnel.  Obviously,  tliis  is  a field  where — and  I do  not  need  to 
say  this  because  I am  sure  it  has  been  said  time  and  time  again — 
there  is  room;  the  shortage  of  trained  personnel  in  this  field  is  one 
of  our  greatest  problems.  So  that  we  work  on  the  training  of  pro- 
fessional personnel  as  well  as  local,  neighborhood  personnel  as  well 
as  staff'  personnel,  and  so  forth,  and  have  a sizable  training  program. 

Me  are  also  involved  in  the  area  of  community  organization,  in 
that  we  concentrate  in  areas.  There  is,  in  the  Lower  East  Side,  a 
group  called  the  Lower  East  Side  Xeighborhood  Association,  which 
is  a neighborhood  planning  body,  and  through  grants  to  them,  wc 
help  them  in  strengthening  and  coordinating  their  work,  in  pro- 
moting the  health,  welfare,  religious,  and  civic  services. 

Me  also  want  a program  called  organizing  the  unaffiliated,  during 
our  survey  period,  our  data  collection  people  found  that  over  50 
percent  of  the  residents  of  our  area  were  not  involved  in  any  kind 
of  organized  activity  at  all,  other  than  some  of  them  with  loose 
church  connections — they  were  not  involved  in  any  kind  of  organized 
activity  at  all.  They  were  not  members  of  a political  party,  the 
PTA,  or  whatnot.  They  just  were  not,  and  it  is  our  feeling,  ulti- 
mately, if  it  is  possible  to  relate  to  this  leadership  to  get  them 
involved,  to  get  them  to  begin  to  take  an  interest  in  the  commimity 
and  some  responsibility  for  what  happens  to  the  community. 

That  perhaps,  in  the  long  rim,  may  be  the  most  important  pro- 
gram we  have  because  ultimately,  the  community  is  better  able  to 
cone  with  its  own  problems. 

My  opinion  is,  in  our  kind  of  program,  imless  it  has  something 
like  this,  it  does  not  ultimately  do  the  job  of  building  strength  within 
the  community  to  cope  with  its  own  problems. 

Finally,  we  have  a Research  Division  which  is  doing  basic  re- 
search, and  necessarily  so.  still,  on  causes  of  delinquency,  because 
let  me  say  what  we  are  doing  is  no  panacea.  Much  is  to  be  learned 
in  this  area.  Me  have  been  in  business  a few  months.  Me  are  not 
sure,  as  I say,  other  than  some  very  superficial  things,  I could  say 
to  you  what  is  working  and  what  is  not  working.  I do  not  think 
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that  any  one  project  is  going  to  produce  all  the  answers.  I think 
it  is  going  to  take  several  thrusts,  but  we  do  have  as  I said,  basic 
research  on  two  major  areas;  namely,  the  causes  of  delinquency; 
and  one  thing  we  think  has  been  overlooked,  the  ravages  of  poverty 
in  our  so-called  affluent  society. 

So  that  we  have  the  major  programs. 

Our  research  also  covers  evaluation  of  our  specific  programs  as 
well  as  the  net  impact  of  the  total  program.  In  other  words,  what 
is  really  happening.  Is  delinquency  being  effected?  IVliich  pro- 
grams work  ? Which  don’t  ? 

I think  with  the  amount  of  time  that  we  have  available,  I have 
already  well  exceeded  mine,  so  I cannot  go  into  any  further  explana- 
tions, unless  there  are  questions,  but  I would  like  to  take  a minute  or 
more  and  just  make  a few  personal  remarks  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman 
and  members  of  the  committee. 

I would  like  to  underscore  that  we  in  mobilization  do  not  believe 
nor  do  we  think  mobilization  should  be  seen  as  a panacea  for  juvenile 
delinquency.  In  fact,  it  is  much  too  early  to  draw  any  substantial 
conclusions  about  the  effectiveness  of  our  project. 

From  our  brief  experience,  we  are  convinced  by  the  unusually  en- 
thusiastic response  to  our  work  program,  that  the  stereotype  idea  of 
our  young  people — I will  not  repeat  it  about  not  going  to  work,  and 
so  on — are  not  true. 

We  believe  we  can  help  them  develop  their  employability  but  we 
cannot  create  jobs  in  a market  suffering  from  unemployment.  We 
can  and  we  are  enriching  our  school  programs  and  reorienting  them 
on  a more  positive  basis,  in  regard  to  children  and  their  families  of 
lower  class  culture.  We  believe  we  are  developing  more  basic  and 
realistic  methods  of  social  welfare  services  for  the  purpose  of  reaching 
more  effectively  this  lower  class  of  people,  particularly  minority 
groups.  We  hope  to  find  ways  that  these  same  disaffected  lower  class 
people  can  become  more  meaningfully  involved  in  the  mainstream  of 
life  of  the  community.  We  are  encouraging  the  churches  to  go  into 
the  marketplace;  to  further  reach  out  to  deviant  young  people  and 
their  families,  because  many  churches  in  our  area,  when  it  comes  down 
to  offering  them  contracts  for  delinquent  kids,  they  do  not  have  any 
delinquents.  So  that  we  are  urging  them  also,  as  a part  of  the  total 
mobilization  of  the  community,  to  reach  out  to  the  unserved,  un- 
churched, the  kids  perhaps,  who  need  it  the  most. 

We  are  urging  the  political  parties  to  encourage  the  participation 
of  all  the  residents  of  the  area,  because  in  our  area  there  certainly 
has  been  no  effort  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  political  parties,  really, 
to  enlist  or  to  enroll  these  people.  Somebo^  is  going  to  organize 
them.  We  would  like  to  see  them  involved  in  the  political  life  of  the 
community.  We  do  not  care  whether  it  is  the  Liberal  Party  or  the 
Pepublican  Party  or  the  Democratic  Party. 

We  hope  ultimately  to  gain  more  scientific  knowledge  about  the 
causes  of  delinquency  and  better  methods  of  treatment.  We  want 
to  plan  more  knowledge  about  better  ways  of  treating  the  narcotic. 
We  want  to  document  erosion  of  poverty  and  so  forth.  Over  all,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  our  aim  in  the  years  ahead  is  to  help  as  many 
youngsters  as  possible  realize  their  own  potentials  and  at  the  same 
time,  help  the  residents  of  the  lower  East  Side  develop  confidence  to 
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build  a healthier  and  happier  community  in  which  they  and  their 
yomig  people  have  an  equal  chance  for  a creative  life. 

I might  add,  all  of  us  associated  with  the  project  have  deep  feel- 
ings about  the  challenge  and  the  responsibility  that  is  ours.  This  is 
intensified  by  knowing  that  what  is  learned  and  accomplished  here  on 
the  lower  East  Side  will  be  of  importance,  not  only  to  other  areas  of 
Xew  York  City,  but  to  deprived  areas  across  the  country. 

I would  like  to  strenuously  urge  that  action-research  demonstration 
projects,  including  the  professional  training  of  social  scientists,  in  the 
field  of  delinquency  prevention  and  control  be  supported  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  other  communities. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  President’s  Committee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency and  Youth  Crime  has  made  planning  grants  for  the  study  of 
delinquency  in  16  cities.  These  studies  are  essential  to  the  very  well 
being  of  our  country.  We  must  conduct  experiments  in  the  several 
communities  if  we  are  going  ultimately  to  find  adequate  solutions  to 
this  complex  problem  because  each  of  the  several  cities  involved  are 
faced  with  unique  problems,  and  social  science  experiments,  like 
other  scientific  research,  require  duplication  of  experimentation  to 
establish  the  validity  of  their  findings.  Unfortunately,  the  insuffi- 
cient funds  available  to  the  President’s  Committee  will  greatly  limit 
the  demonstration  programs,  both  in  action  and  research  that  should 
follow. 

I would  like  to  respectfully  recommend,  therefore,  that  from  $4 
to  $6  million  be  added  to  the  fiscal  1964  budget  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health  and  earmarked  for  joint  financing,  with 
the  President’s  Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Crime, 
of  demonstration  projects  in  the  field  of  delinquency  prevention  and 
control.  I make  this  recommendation  with  the  full  knowledge  of 
the  tremendous  financial  burden  carried  by  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I believe,  however,  that  in  terms  of  human  values,  the  time 
has  come  when  we  must  begin  to  invest  in  the  behavioral  sciences 
something  like  as  much  as  we  have  put  into  technological  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  on  behalf  of  the 
members  of  the  board  of  directors  and  staff  of  Mobilization  for 
Youth,  I would  like  to  thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  this  important  national  problem  with  you  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you.  That  is  a very  fine  statement,  Mr. 
McCarthy. 

You  say  this  is  no  panacea.  You  make  no  claim  that  this  is  going 
to  show  the  way  for  the  answers  to  juvenile  delinquency.  Is  there 
anything  that  leads  you  to  believe  you  are  going  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion, in  anyway  ? Are  you  going  to  change  your  ideas  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Iwould  like  to  modify  that  then.  What  I was 
trying  to  say  was,  first  of  all,  we  have  only  actually  been  in  the  field 
since  September,  and  this  is  what?  Seven  months  since.  So  that 
we  have  not  actually  had  enough  experience  to  evaluate  yet.  No.  1. 

No.  2,  I do  not  think  there  is  any  panacea.  I think,  in  other  words, 
we  are  going  to  learn  some  things ; we  are  going  to  do  somethings  that 
are  right ; some  things  that  are  wrong ; some  of  the  things  both  ways, 
right  and  w^rong  that  we  learned,  can  be  helpful  to  New  Haven,  to 
Philadelphia,  and  to  Boston.  I think  Boston  is  going  to  learn  some- 
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tiling.  I think  we  are  dealing  with  such  a complex  problem  that  un- 
less we  have  a multiple  approach,  multiple  experiments,  simultaneously 
being  carried  on,  no  one  of  them  is  going  to  come  up  with  a total 
final  complete  package  answer  ; but  I do  not  mean  to  say  at  all,  that 
at  this  moment,  that  we  are  discouraged.  We  frankly  are  quite  en- 
couraged. I think  the  one  thing  that  is  most  measureable,  is  this 
rsponse  to  the  work  program.  That  has  given  us  great  help.  The 
response  to  neighborhood  service  centers  has  also  been  unusual. 

I would  simply  like — if  I may  use  the  word — be  as  scientific  as 
possible  in  saying  that  we  do  not  have  a panacea.  We  want  a chance 
to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  our  work. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  mentioned  two,  one  sizable  project  in  New  Haven 
and  one  in  Boston. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Planning  projects. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  funds  for  the  planning  phases  have  gone  to  such 
large  cities  as  Cleveland,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  to 
smaller  communities  such  as  Charleston,  W.  Ya.,  and  Lane  Cormty, 
Greg. 

Los  Angeles  has  a sizable  grant,  too.  This  I take  it  from  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Department  may  serve  to  illustrate  it. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  We  received  our  grant  on  July  1,  1962.  We  re- 
cruited staff  during  July  and  August  and  one  program  began.  In 
fact  we  got  something  to  go  in  the  summer  and  substantially  one  pro- 
gram in  September  1962. 

Mr.  Carltox".  All  right,  sir.  All  those  cities,  as  the  administration 
people  said  are  receiving  grants ; I am  happy  to  say  we  have  repre- 
sentatives of  four  of  them  here  today. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  the  Chicago  meeting  this  week  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes. 

Dr.  McKay  is  a member  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  introduce  whomever  you  want  and  in  whatever 
order  you  want. 

Mr.  Carlton.  The  city  that  is  next  to  Cleveland,  the  closest  to  hav- 
ing prepared  their  application  for  an  action  program  is  New  Haven 
and  we  have  today  with  us  Mr.  Mitchell  Sviridoff  who  is  executive  di- 
rector of  Community  Progress  and  I believe  he  will  be  operating  the 
program. 

statement  of  MR.  MITCHELL  SVIRIDOFF 

Mr.  Sviridoff.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  Mitchell  Sviridoff,  executive  director  of  Community  Progress, 
Inc.,  address  100  Colony  Road,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  New  Flaven  community  by  June  of  this  year  will  have  completed 
its  moves  toward  its  reduction  of  juvenile  problems.  We  do  not  feel 
we  will  find  a panacea,  et  cetera.  Our  agency  is  a nonprofit  agency. 
We  are  responsible  for  directing  the  planning  and  welfare,  well- 
being— and  we  will  be  responsible  for  coordinating  the  operation  of 
the  program. 

Community  Progress,  Inc.,  is  supported  financially  by  a Ford  grant, 
a planning  grant  from  the  President’s  Committee  on  Junvenile  De- 
linquency and  Youth  Crime,  and  other  grants  from  a variety  of  pub- 
lic and  private  sources. 
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The  stren^li  of  the  Xew  Haven  progi'am  is  derived  from  four  basic 
characteristics.  First,  the  program  is  based  upon  support  of  a clearly 
established  communitywide  consensus.  Second,  the  program  is  part 
of  an  already  partially  operating  program  for  opening  up  opportuni- 
ties in  employment  and  education  to  Xew  Haven  citizens.  Tliird,  the 
program  is  part  of  a comprehensive  program  for  hiunan  renewal, 
similar  hi  many  respects  to  the  mobilization  program  just  described. 
And,  fourth,  the  program  is  an  interdisciplmaiy  progi'am  employmg 
the  best  skills  of  a variety  of  professions.  The  composition  of  the 
Board  of  Commimity  Progress  reflects  the  cooperation  of  the  more 
critical  community  agencies.  Eepresented  on  the  board  are  the 
mayor's  office,  the  citizens’  action  committee,  the  redevelopment  agency, 
United  Fund,  and  the  Xew  Haven  Foundation.  An  entire  agency 
cotmcii  has  been  established  wliicli  includes  every  important  private 
and  public  agency  involved  hi  the  city’s  social  problems.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  programs  depends  on  the  cooperation  of  local  hidustrial 
and  labor  organizations,  political  institutions,  the  schools.  State  em- 
ploTOient  agencies,  the  Federal  Housuig  Authority,  local  liousmg  s^»i- 
thority,  city  development  agency,  liousmg,  and  others.  The  city  of 
Xew  Haven  also  participates  in  the  plamiing  and  operation  of  the 
neighborhood  progi’ams.  This  commimity  consensus  is  vital  in  order 
to  make  basic  social  changes  which  are  necessary  for  proper  human 
renewal.  Coimnunity  Progress  recognized  that  without  the  support 
of  the  significant  power  groups  in  the  commmiity  the  plans  would  be 
idle  dreams. 

Second,  the  Xew  Haven  youth  program  is  part  of  an  already  op- 
erating program.  There  is  already  in  Xew  Haven  a partly  completed 
physical  renewal  program.  The  development  of  the  center  of  the 
business  district  of  Xew  Haven  is  nearuig  completion.  Intensive 
urban  renewal  programs  are  underway  m six  entire  city  areas  with 
strong  emphasis  on  rehabilitation.  This  program  will  olfer  new  and 
more  adequate  housing  and  is  off'erhig  new  and  more  adequate  housing 
for  the  citizens  of  these  areas.  The  physical  program  begins  to  pro- 
vide a decent  city  environment  in  wliicli  the  Xew  Haven  citizens  can 
live.  Our  experience  with  the  physical  renewal  program  has  resulted 
m the  clear  perception  that  new  buildings  are  not  enough  and  that 
human  renewal  is  also  needed. 

I would  like  to  give  you  three  examples  of  human  renewal  programs 
which  have  already  begim  operation. 

F irst , and  I think  most  important,  is  our  employment  program.  W e 
have  established  a progi'am  which  gathers  unfilled  jobs  from  Xew 
Haven  employers.  Many  of  these  jobs — the  types  are  moderately 
skilled  technical  stature — lab  technicians,  draftsmen,  industrial  X-ray 
technicians,  as  examples. 

Mr.  F OGARTT.  And  the  third  shift. 

^Ir.  SiuRiDOFF.  First  shift. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I thought  you  were  talking  about  unfilled  jobs. 

^Ir.  SviRiDOFF.  Unfilled  jobs.  These  are  jobs  local  employers  have 
not  been  able  to  fill  because  of  lack  of  skill.  There  is  a critical  short- 
age of  qualified  personnel  and  this  includes  high  school  gi^aduates. 
I will  give  you  some  interesting  figures  in  just  a moment  or  two  about 
the  results  of  our  first  testing  in  this  area. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  The  only  reason  I interjected  is  that  we  have  quite 
a high  employment  rate  in  Ehode  Island  and  they  still  have  trouble 
getting  people  to  work  the  third  shift  in  the  textile  mills. 

Mr.  SviRiDOFF.  I think  our  figures  in  just  a second  will  demonstrate 
that  there  is  not  a lack  of  interest  initiative  here.  It  has  been  a fail- 
ure to  match  skilled  training  to  the  unfilled  job  needs  of  the  com- 
munity. Two  large  employers  are  participating  in  the  first  pro- 
gram and  through  our  neighborhood  service  operations  and  with  the 
help  of  some  of  the  social  agencies  and  the  local  welfare  department 
and  the  local  employment  service,  mainly  through  neighborhood 
service  operations,  227  applications  from  potential  employees  have 
been  received.  A new  testing  procedure  has  been  devised  and  of  these 
227,  71  have  passed  these  tests  with  very  high  scores.  These  appli- 
cations have  been  received ; as  I said,  it  is  mainly  through  the  neigh- 
borhood service  offices.  There  has  been  a reaching  out  to  a large 
number  of  people  who  have  never  gone  downtown,  if  you  will,  to 
tlie  Employment  Service,  and  this  is  not  meant  to  be  critical  of  the 
Employment  Service,  but  I think  we  have  been  asking  them  to  do 
a good  deal  more  than  they  are  capable  of  doing.  Of  this  number 
it  is  interesting  that  of  the  227,  about  13e3  are  Negroes  and  140  are 
nonhigh  school  graduates.  An  effective  training  program  for  these 
jobs  has  already  been  established.  The  Office  of  Manpower  Auto- 
mation and  Training  has  made  its  grant  for  subsistence  and  training 
allowances  and  the  companies  have  guaranteed  that  the  jobs  will  be 
waiting  for  these  trainees.  The  first  50  at  the  end  of  the  training 
period — they  will  be  waiting  for  them. 

This  program  is  significant  in  its  opening  of  opportunity  for  middle- 
skilled  employment  to  school  dropouts  and  to  Negroes,  because  never 
before  have  these  employers  employed  anyone  but  high  school  gradu- 
ates and  have  never  before  in  these  jobs,  with  one  or  two  minor  excep- 
tions, employed  Negroes.  This  program  is  in  addition  to  one  which 
is  about  ready  for  the  trainees  to  move  into  employment  in  the  culi- 
nary trade  where  38  applicants  have  been  training  for  job  openings  in 
this  industry.  At  least  a half  dozen  other  programs  are  currently  in 
the  planning  stage,  ranging  from  university  employment,  from  land- 
scaping on  through  lab  technician  jobs,  employment  from  unskilled, 
again  through  middle  skill,  carpetlayers,  journeymen  tailors,  fender 
straighteners — a variety  of  jobs  where  we  have  discovered  significant 
skill  shortages  and  we  met  this  morning  again  with  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Security  and  Office  of  Manpower  Automation  and  Training 
to  discuss  some  new  approaches  to  both  testing  and  training  and  re- 
cruitment in  this  very  vital  area. 

Now,  second,  a New  Haven  program  already  in  operation  is  the 
establishment  of  community  schools.  The  city  is  currently  embark- 
ing on  a school  building  program  under  which  15  new  schools  will  be 
built.  This  represents  40  percent  of  the  entire  school  program — that 
is  40  percent  of  the  school  buildings.  Eleven  of  these  schools  will  be 
in  the  so-called  gray  or  intercity  neighborhoods,  sometimes  referred 
to  as  slum  neighborhoods.  I would  like  to  think  we  have  overcome 
that  stage  in  the  life  of  these  neighborhoods,  that  we  are  moving  into 
something  better  than  what  once  could  properly  be  called  slum  neigh- 
borhoods. 
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The  community  school  will  be  an  education  center  where  cliildren 
and  adults  both  may  study  and  learn,  which  is  the  conyentional  role 
of  the  school.  It  may  also  be  a neighborhood  conmiunity  center  where 
citizens  of  all  ages  may  take  part  in  recreational  actiyitias  and  other 
leisure  time  actiyities,  it  will  also  be  a center  for  community  seryices 
where  indiyiduals  and  families  may  obtain  social  seryice,  health  sery- 
ice,  employment  seryice,  and  he  like.  In  some  cases  eyen  legal  seiwice. 
This  is  in  operation,  too.  in  six  of  the  neighborhoods — in  the  six  neigh- 
borhoods where  we  will  be  concentrating  or  working. 

The  community  school  is  the  center  for  the  neighborhood  action ; also 
where  citizens  may  study  and  solye  neighborhood  problems  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Xew  England  town  meeting.  More  particularly  the  depart- 
ment of  education  has  already  begun  to  initiate  new  prosrrams,  yery 
much  along  the  lines  of  those  described  by  Mr.  McCarthy.  The  schools 
haye  also  embarked  on  a program  of  study  to  giye  teachers  the  special 
needs  of  the  intercity  students.  In  January  1960,  a highly  successful 
classroom  teacher  was  released  and  reassigned  to  teach  new  teachers. 
There  are  now  7 such  teachers  and  the  plan  is  for  13  more  to  be  assigned 
to  this  task  by  the  start  of  the  next  school  year. 

A new  tutoring  program  has  been  initiated  to  proyide  tutoring  for 
youngsters  who  are  haying  difficulty  with  their  studies  during  the 
school  year  and  a host  of  other  educational  programs  including  higher 
horizons,  strengthening  of  guidance  programs,  a summer  school  pro- 
gram for  remedial  purposes,  general  enrichment  of  school  program — 
work  study  programs,  possibly  high  school  technical  programs  and 
many  others,  either  underway  or  in  the  plannmg  stage. 

A third  program  which  is  already  underway  is  a program  for  pro- 
yiding  housing  for  large  low-income  families  using  priyately  sub- 
sidized housing.  This  is  in  addition  to  a yariety  of  conyentional 
housing  projects  mcluding  a half  dozen  221-D3  and  homeownership 
projects  that  are  underway.  Forty  large  families  are  presently  being 
placed  in  priyate  housing  in  this  demonstration  program.  Housing 
which  has  been  brought  up  to  housing  code  standards  and  we  are 
in  the  process  of  measuring  the  effect  of  this  new  enyironment  on  the 
family  functioning  and  some  conmiunity  progress  is  planning  and 
building  its  youth  programs  upon  a basis  of  social  action,  some  aspects 
of  which  haye  already  been  tested  by  experience. 

Xow  third,  Xew  Hayen’s  youth  deyelopment  program  to  attack 
the  problem  of  juyenile  delinquency  is  part  of  a comprehensiye  hmnan 
renewal  program  which  is  lieing  pi  aimed  by  Community  Progress 
and  many  phases  of  which  are  already  in  action  as  I haye  already 
mentioned.  This  plan  focuses  on  six  intercity  areas  where  nearly 
60  percent  of  the  total  population  of  the  city  liye.  Tliis  human  re- 
newal program  is  truly  comprehensiye  because  focus  is  upon  proyiding 
a wide  range  of  oppoidunity  to  the  citizens  of  Xew  Hayen.  The 
program  encompasses  employment,  education,  housing,  recreation,  and 
social  seryices.  Tliere  are  two  basic  premises  of  the  program.  The 
first  premise  is  that  the  social  problems  of  the  city,  including  juyenile 
delinquency  are  so  interrelated  that  they  require  more  than  an  isolated 
attack  on  any  one  problem.  The  second  premise  of  the  program  is 
that  the  opening  of  opportunities  and  employment  education,  housing, 
and  recreation  to  the  citizens  of  Xew  Hayen  will  make  a more  sig- 
nificant contribution  toward  meeting  the  social  problems  of  the  city 
than  increased  welfare  and  social  seryice  programs  alone. 
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I might  mention,  incidentally,  that  of  the  7l  successful  trainees 
entering  this  second  program,  this  middle  technical  employment  pro- 
gram, 10  were  referred  by  the  State  welfare  department  and  when 
they  succeed  as  we  are  confident  they  will,  they  will  move  off  the  wel- 
fare roles.  Because  our  youth  development  program  is  integrated 
with  our  program  for  human  renewal,  we  approach  the  problems  of 
youth  through  all  of  the  areas  of  activity  I have  mentioned.  One  in 
particular — what  in  particular  does  this  plan  do  and  how  will  the 
problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  fit  within  the  framework  of  this  pro- 
gram? First  with  respect  to  the  employment  program  problem:  We 
find  approximately  1,000  out-of-work  males  betw^een  the  age  of  16 
and  22  from  July  1 to  September  31,  1962;  151  students  dropped  out 
of  New  Haven  high  schools.  Of  these  almost  half  are  unemployed. 
Our  training  in  unemployment  programs  bears  directly  on  our  ^muth 
development  program.  Of  the  71  who  have  already  passed  the  em- 
ployment test,  almost  30  are  under  the  age  of  22.  However,  we  are 
planning  other  employment  programs  which  are  specifically  focused 
on  the  youth  of  New  Haven. 

The  State  employment  service  is  planning  a special  youth  division 
to  meet  these  problems.  We  are  planning  a neighborhood  employ- 
ment center  to  help  contact  the  hard-to-reach  unemployed  youth.  We 
are  planning  more  effective  counseling  and  testing  of  these  youth.  We 
are  planning  to  establish  a preemployment  program  which  will  unite 
part-time  counseling  in  order  to  prepare  the  unemployed  youth  for  a 
full-time  job.  In  education  I have  already  mentioned  our  dropout 
problem  in  New  Haven.  Another  indication  of  the  problems  which 
must  be  solved  by  our  youth  education  program  is  the  fact  34  percent 
of  the  New  Haven  students  are  at  least  1 year  behind  grade  level  nor- 
mals in  reading.  I think  you  will  find  this  to  be  the  case  in  most  of 
our  larger  cities.  More  significantly  14  percent  were  retarded  2 more 
years.  Beading  skills  have  become  essential  for  most  jobs.  Therefore 
we  are  initiating  through  the  New  Haven  Board  of  Education  a read- 
ing program  which  will  involve  the  appointment  of  15  reading  special- 
ists to  work  with  classroom  teachers  in  order  to  promote  the  reading 
skills  of  the  students.  The  Community  Progress  and  the  New  Haven 
Board  of  Education  are  initiating  a prekindergarten  program.  We 
are  also  undertaking  a helping-teacher  program.  We  are  employing 
20  helping  teachers  who  will  improve  the  quality  of  teaching  and 
learning. 

There  are  seven  teachers  at  work  in  the  schools  of  the  preadolescent, 
and  we  are  developing  a program  of  remedial  education,  intensive 
counseling,  and  recreational  and  cultural  programs ; for  older  youths, 
our  program  will  be  to  train  the  youth  for  employment  opportuni- 
ties. In  the  law  correctional  area,  we  can  recognize  that  opening  broad 
opportunities  of  education  and  employment  for  youths  will  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  juvenile  delinquency  problem.  We  believe  tliat 
through  the  neighborhood  service  staff  in  the  community  school  which 
includes  indigenous  neighborhood  workers,  a social  worker  coordina- 
tor in  each  school,  and  in  some  instances  a lawyer,  we  can  aid  the  courts 
and  probation  officers  to  identify  the  predelinquent  and  help  him  be- 
fore he  becomes  a hardened  juvenile  delinquent.  Our  neighborhood 
service  team  can  help  with  those  who  have  been  arrested  and  found 
guilty  of  delinquent  acts.  Our  recreational  and  leisuretime  program 
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will  attempt  to  meet  the  juvenile  clelinquencv  problem  and  to  provide 
more  leisuretime  programs. 

Without  going  into  details  about  these  programs,  we  plan  to  fill 
large  gaps  in  basic  physical  recreation  programs,  and  we  plan  to 
orient  programs  more  realistically  to  the  recreational  needs  of  the 
young  people  in  the  city. 

Finally,  through  our  nine  or  higher  service  staff  and  homemaking 
program  which,  again,  resembles  the  program  which  Mr.  McCarthy 
described,  we  plan  to  provide  more  effective  delivery  and  coordination 
of  social  services  to  the  intercity  areas.  This  will  help  meet  the  unde- 
finable  psychological  cases  and  will  contribute  to  stemming  the  blight 
by  teaching  families  to  take  care  of  their  property  and  homes. 

There  are  two  aspects  of  this  program  which  demand  special  men- 
tion. First,  this  comprehensive  program  requires  a staff  composed  of 
different  professions  as  well  as  nonprofessionals.  Moreover,  coordi- 
nation between  different  professionals  outside  of  the  staff  is  required. 
Therefore,  the  program  is  truly  an  interdisciplinary  program. 

Second,  because  these  programs  are  demonstration  programs,  each 
program  is  designed  to  permit  thorough  research  and  evaluation  of 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  program.  Moreover,  research  has  provided 
an  almost  complete  collection  of  all  readily  available  information 
about  Xew  Haven  youth.  In  addition  our  research  department  is  tak- 
ing a census  of  all  Xew  Haven  families  which  contain  youth  members. 
In  the  area  of  juvenile  delinquency  we  are  performing  intercity  studies 
of  two  youth  groups.  The  two  groups  are  those  headed  for  trouble 
and  those  who  appear  to  be  most  promising.  A novel  teclmique  of  se- 
lection is  being  used,  nominations  by  neighborhood  people.  These 
young  people  are  being  intensively  interviewed,  and  out  of  this  we 
hope  to  get  better  clues  as  to  what  factors  account  for  trouble  or  suc- 
cess for  deviancy  or  conformity. 

Sizable  financial  assistance  for  this  and  for  other  programs  pres- 
ently in  the  planning  stage  is  imperative  if  we  are  to  come  to  grips 
effectively  with  the  problems  of  delinquency  and  youth  development. 
And  I would  add  to  the  recormnendation  which  Mr.  McCarthy  ex- 
pressed earlier  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Coimnunity  Progress,  indeed 
the  city  of  Xew  Haven  has  our  support  for  the  recommendation  for 
additional  appropriations  in  this  mental  health  appropriation  or 
appropriation  to  the  Xational  Institute  of  Mental  Health  specifically 
marked  for  the  youth  development  programs. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you.  That  was  a very  good  statement. 

STATEWEXT  OF  DR.  HERWAX  XEIBUHR,  JR. 

!Mr.  Carltox.  The  city  which  is  next  in  readiness  is  Philadelphia 
and  we  are  fortunate  in  having  today  the  planning  director  of  the 
Philadelphia  Council  for  Community  Advancement,  who  is  also 
director  of  the  Center  for  Community  Studies  at  Temple  University. 
Dr.  Herman  Xeibuhr,  Jr. 

Dr.  Xeibuhr.  In  the  past  decade  Philadelphia  has  enjoyed  what 
has  happily  been  termed  a “renaissance.'’  Stimulated  by  tlie  Housing 
Act  of  1919  and  subsequent  legislation,  a wide  array  of  novel  ap- 
proaches to  the  physical  renewal  of  big  cities  had  made  it  possible  for 
Philadelphia  to  upgrade  its  housing  market,  increase  the  tax  base. 
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accelerate  its  economic  development,  and  improve  its  transportation 
systems. 

Beyond  these  concrete  accomplishments,  a new  orientation  to  the 
residual  and  developing  human  urban  problems  has  also  become  mani- 
fest. Just  as  a close  working  partnership  between  governmental  and 
business  interests  had  proved  vital  to  the  success  of  urban  renewal,  it 
became  clear  that  new  forms  of  relatedness  between  governmental  and 
civic  forces  were  necessary  to  meet  the  human  and  social  challenges. 

Moreover  the  growing  programs  of  research  and  development  in 
medicine,  space,  and  industry  have  promoted  an  optimism  and  eager- 
ness to  apply  similar  methods  in  the  human  and  social  areas  as  well. 

Stimulated  by  the  program  of  the  President’s  Committee  on  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  and  Youth  Crime,  Philadelphia  has  developed  a 
far-reaching  approach  to  delinquency  and  other  human  problems  in 
the  Philadelphia  Council  for  Community  Advancement  (PCCA). 

The  PCCA  constitutes  a partnership  between  municipal  and  State 
government,  the  public  schools,  labor,  business  and  industry,  the 
universities,  and  other  significant  community  forces;  the  degree  of 
commitment  being  manifest  by  the  presence  of  top  institutional 
representatives  on  the  board  of  directors. 

Its  purpose  is  to  hold  up  a mirror  to  the  community,  thus  to  judge 
the  effectiveness  of  current  organizational  and  programmatic  efforts 
of  the  respective  institutions. 

On  the  basis  of  such  evaluation  PCCA  will  construct  such  modifica- 
tions and  innovations  in  structure  and  program  as  appear  necessary 
to  advance  the  shared  aspirations  of  the  community. 

Significant  shifts  from  more  traditional  approaches  to  human  and 
social  planning  characterize  the  PCCA  program. 

In  the  past,  and  heavily  in  the  present,  we  have  focused  our  concerns 
and  efforts  on  the  cure  of  people’s  problems  with  little  more  than 
lip  service  to  prevention. 

The  delinquent,  the  dropout,  the  illegitimate  mother,  the  schizo- 
phrenic, the  unemployed,  and  the  indigent  are  the  legitimate  concern 
of  a society  oriented  to  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare. 

We  are  all  acquainted  with  the  substantial  human  and  economic 
costs  of  these  and  other  ills.  Yet  our  approaches  have  tended  to 
be  symptomatic  and  remedial,  whereas  they  must  become  basic  and 
preventive  if  we  are  to  achieve  our  vision  of  the  good  life. 

Beyond  the  essential  humanity  inherent  in  a preventive  approach 
evidence  has  been  piling  up  that  many  of  these  social  symptoms  are 
the  product  of  a condition  of  self-perpetuating  culture  deprivation. 

Economic  dependency,  educational  underachievement,  and  family 
instability  are  highly  related  and  interacting  factors  which,  in  the 
absence  of  adequate  opportunity  to  break  out  of  the  circle,  tend  to 
become  the  heritage  of  the  next  generation. 

Hence  the  Philadelphia  Council  for  Community  Advancement 
proposes  to  move  emphatically  toward  a preventive  approach. 

Additionally,  the  close  relationship  of  economic,  psychological, 
and  social  variables  argues  for  a comprehensive  approach  as  opposed 
to  the  fragmentation  of  a symptom-oriented  approach. 

For  example,  we  seek  to  foster  the  intellectual,  emotional,  and  social 
development  of  children.  We  have  come  to  recognize  that  the  family, 
the  school,  the  neighborhood,  the  hospital,  and  the  less  obvious  in- 
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fluences  of  the  economy,  the  mass  media  and  the  international  situation 
all  have  their  effect. 

Hence,  if  we  are  to  maximize  the  potential  growth  of  any  one  child, 
we  must  understand  more  effectively  than  we  now  do  the  complex 
network  of  developmental  factors. 

Given  such  comprehensive  understanding,  we  can  begin  to  make 
educated  guesses  as  to  the  effective  points  of  intervention. 

Thus  far,  PCCA  has  staff  looking  into  (1)  child  development  and 
family  life,  which  includes  the  normal  range  of  educational  as  well 
as  preschool  programs;  (2)  neighborhood  development,  seeking  to 
understand  the  forces  that  make  for  strong  neighborhood  identity ; (3) 
job  development  and  training,  which  ranges  from  economic  develop- 
ment at  a regional  level  to  the  development  of  maximal  job  skills  in 
the  labor  force;  (4)  community  health,  which  includes  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  medical  point  of  contact  for  social  as  well  as  biological 
purposes;  (5)  law  and  legal  services,  to  insure  equal  justice  for  all, 
and  broader  areas  relating  to  public  and  private  welfare  respon- 
sibilities, and  so  forth. 

In  addition  to  being  preventive  in  orientation  and  comprehensive  in 
scope,  the  PCCA  program  is  being  developed  in  a research  context 
where  social  and  behavioral  scientists  are  being  given  the  opportunity 
to  relate  their  knowledge  and  methodology  to  the  community  problem- 
solving process  along  with  the  social  practitioners  in  government,  edu- 
cation, and  welfare. 

Is  this  a delinquency  program  ? 

Yes,  but  it  is  much  more  than  that.  As  a member  of  one  of  the 
mental  health  professions  for  the  past  exciting  15  years,  I see  this  and 
related  programs  as  pioneer  preventive  mental  health  programs. 

For  too  many  years  we  in  the  mental  health  fields  have  been  stymied 
in  going  beyond  the  narrow  treatment  frame  of  reference,  as  im- 
portant as  that  is  in  the  restoration  to  full  life  of  the  countless  thou- 
sands in  mental  hospitals  and  clinics. 

I have  come  to  believe  that  preventive  mental  health  involves  the 
strengthening  of  all  of  the  institutions  of  American  society  which 
facilitate  the  development  and  support  of  the  good  life  in  all  of  its 
facets. 

The  demonstration,  research,  and  training  programs  which  the 
Philadelphia  Council  is  proceeding  to  develop  will  present  in  the  ag- 
gregate a coordinated,  collaborative,  research-based  community  pro- 
gram for  the  fuller  participation  of  all  of  its  citizens. 

Although  the  demonstration  and  research  phases  should  be  obvious, 
let  me  emphasize  the  critical  importance  of  our  prospective  training 
programs.  lYe  have  come  to  the  view  that  almost  all  of  us  are  trained 
in  a manner  that  leads  to  professional  tunnel  vision.  We  hope  to 
stimulate  the  kinds  of  preservice  and  inservice  training  programs 
which  will  expand  the  context  of  understanding  in  which  we  practice 
our  specific  skills  be  they  as  teacher,  doctor,  psychologist,  or  policeman. 

Recognizing  the  limitations  of  our  optimism  and  eagerness  Ave  turn 
to  the  A^arious  Federal  departments  and  agencies  for  assistance  in  the 
implementation  of  the  A^arious  demonstration,  research,  and  training 
programs. 

Since  AA'e  aucav  our  program  as  basicalh^  a preA^entiA^e  mental  health 
program  aa^c  Avill  naturally  turn  to  the  Xational  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  for  support. 
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The  appropriation  of  $4  to  $6  million  for  these  delinquency-related 
programs  is  essential  if  the  promise  latent  in  these  organizations  and 
their  programs  are  to  be  realized. 

We  respectfully  urge  the  inclusion  of  this  amount  and  its  specific 
earmarking  in  the  NIMH  appropriation. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Carlton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I think  you  and  the  committee  are 
getting  some  of  the  variety  of  programs  that  come  under  this  simple 
thing  of  juvenile  delinquency  work. 

We  have  another  important  city  represented  here  toda^q  a member 
of  our  group  whom  I didn’t  have  a chance  to  even  introduce. 

This  is  Mr.  Joseph  Turley. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JOSEPH  TURLEY 

Mr.  Turley.  My  name  is  Joseph  F.  Turley.  I live  at  12  Keservoir 
Koad,  Canton,  and  I am  special  adviser  for  public  affairs  for  the 
Gillette  Co.  I am  before  you  in  my  capacity  as  a board  member  of 
Action  for  Boston  Community  Development,  Inc. 

Our  testimony  here  is  dictated  by  the  need  in  Boston  for  funds  to 
bolster  ABCD’s  project  to  combat  delinquency. 

Delinquency  is  a critical  problem  in  our  city.  During  the  past  5 
years  there  were  more  than  30,000  contacts  between  the  Boston  Police 
Department  and  Boston  youths  under  the  age  of  17.  Almost  one- 
third  of  these  contacts  (more  than  10,000)  involved  formal  arrest 
and  appearance  in  juvenile  court. 

In  addition  to  these  disturbing  facts,  there  were  some  15,000  arrests 
of  youths  between  17  and  20  years  of  age  during  the  same  period ; all 
of  these  occurred  in  a city  of  less  than  700,000  population. 

The  areas  of  highest  delinquency  are  also  those  areas  with  the  great- 
est amount  of  substandard  housing,  lowest  income  and  educational 
levels,  and  the  highest  rates  of  unemployment. 

These  areas  contain  a bit  more  than  one-third  of  the  city’s  popula- 
tion but  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  reported  cases  of  delinquency. 

As  we  attempt  to  develop  a comprehensive  program  to  combat  de- 
linquency, we  are  already  concerned  with  mental  health,  child  guid- 
ance, psychiatric  counseling,  and  diagnostic  and  treatment  serAuces 
for  disturbed  and  disruptive  youth. 

Let  me  point  out  then  that  juvenile  delinquency  and  mental  health 
are  closely  related.  The  delinquent  youth  is  often  the  disturbed  youth. 
His  needs  often  begin  with  diagnosis.  He  requires  guidance  and,  in 
many  cases,  psychiatric  attention. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  the  planning  and  factfinding  phase  of  this 
delinquency  project  with  financial  support  provided  by  a planning 
grant  from  the  President’s  Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Youth  Crime  and  a $1.9  million  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation. 
These  outside  commitments  are  being  matched  with  local  money. 

We  are  beginning  to  plan  programs  to  strengthen  the  ability  of 
our  public  schools  to  deal  with  delinquent  and  delinquency-prone 
youngsters. 

We  are  developing  programs  to  reach  school  dropouts  and  to  help 
them  find  and  hold  jobs.  We  are  studying  the  needs  and  problems 
of  youth  in  our  public  housing  projects  with  a view  to  setting  up  pro- 
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grams  that  will  break  down  the  social  and  psychological  isolation  that 
separates  them  from  the  rest  of  the  commimity. 

As  we  proceed  in  this  program  we  find  gaps  in  service,  waiting  lists 
and  shortages  of  specialized  personnel  in  the  areas  relating  to  mental 
health. 

Our  programs  will  be  carried  out  by  the  schools  and  the  private  and 
public  agencies,  many  of  which  are  understaffed  in  workers  trained 
and  skilled  in  aiding  yomigsters  in  trouble. 

Funds  have  simply  not  been  available  to  provide  adequate  training 
for  additional  personnel,  nor  is  money  available  to  keep  the  requisite 
number  on  the  job  even  if  found. 

Our  first  programs  in  our  delinquency  project  will  be  demonstra- 
tions in  the  target  areas.  We  need  to  be  able  to  measure  and  evaluate 
these  to  determine  their  usefulness  before  extending  them  tlmoughout 
the  city. 

Further,  what  we  are  able  to  learn  from  our  efforts  can  have  im- 
portant applications  throughout  the  country. 

It  is  increasingly  apx^arent  that  unless  we  train  the  skilled  workers 
needed  to  carry  out  our  proposed  programs  and  unless  we  provide  the 
research  and  the  evaluations  necessary  to  measure  those  programs, 
our  project  will  fall  far  short  of  its  potential. 

Of  equal  importance  we  are  seeing  in  Boston  the  investment  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  urban  renewal  funds  and  other  millions  in 
grants  from  private  foundations,  as  well  as  the  grant  from  the  Presi- 
dent's Coimnittee. 

Unless  we  back  these  investments  with  substantial  investment  in 
mental  health  and  in  research  we  will  jeopardize  their  ultimate  goals. 

It  will  not  do  if,  through  failure  to  carry  out  adequate  social  pro- 
graming, urban  renewal  produces  only  new  and  sanitary  slums. 

We  must  not  risk  the  wastefulness  involved  in  failing  to  give  total 
support  to  these  programs  and  in  failing  to  make  the  results  learned 
in  our  city  available  elsewhere. 

A substantial  commitment  of  funds  directed  to  research,  training, 
and  program  evaluation  in  the  area  of  mental  health  as  it  relates  to 
juvenile  delinquency  is  the  necessary  complement  to  the  work  we  are 
now  caiTying  out. 

It  is  because  of  this  that  I urge  this  subcommittee  to  report  favor- 
ably on  the  need  for  a substantial  increase  in  the  appropriation  for 
the  Xational  Institute  of  Mental  Health  and  to  earmark  this  increase 
for  programs  combating  juvenile  delmquency. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  very  much. 

STATEUEXT  OF  MR.  PATRICK  HOY 

Mr.  Carltox.  Mr.  Chairman,  from  the  fourth  and  last  of  the  cities 
represented  today,  we  have  one  of  the  first  citizens  of  the  city,  Chi- 
cago, Mr.  Patrick  Hoy  is  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Youth  Develop- 
ment Committee,  and  also  chairman  of  the  Chicago  Commission  on 
Youth  Welfare.  He  is  also  senior  vice  president  of  General  Dyna- 
mics Corp. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  getting  a lot  of  publicity  recently. 

Mr.  Hoy.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  mind  if  I stand  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Wliatever  you  wish. 
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Mr.  Hoy.  On  the  subject  of  appropriated  money  for  the  purpo^ 
of  dealing  with  juvenile  delinquency,  I think  we  all  agree  that  it 
would  be  ideal  if  we  could  spend  the  first  dollar  appropriated  by 
whomsoever  for  the  purpose  of  action  programs  in  connection  with 
delinquency.  But  we  have  had  some  experience  with  that  in  our  city 
and  after  3 or  4 years  of  dealing  with  the  Youth  Welfare  Commis- 
sion there,  of  which  I am  also  chairman,  which  is  an  action  group 
and  which  is  financed  entirely  by  the  municipality  of  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, we  found  that  we  were  at  best  a hopeful  hit  and  miss  organiza- 
tion and  that  we  really  needed  architectural  and  engineering  plan- 
ning just  as  you  do  in  building  a house  or  plant  before  we  could 
spend  our  moneys  and  spend  our  time  and  talent  on  what  .might  be 
considered  a concerted  drive  against  the  ills  that  we  are  directing 
ourselves. 

So  that  it  was  in  that  spirit  and  recognition,  then,  that  we  reached 
out  for  the  appropriation  that  came  from  the  President’s  Committee 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency  last  year  for  a grant  with  which  to  develop  a 
project  within  a confined  area  of  our  city. 

This  came  under  the  direction  of  the  Joint  Youth  Development 
Committee  of  which  I was  named  chairman  because  of  my  association 
with  the  other  work. 

However,  we  have  kept  the  activity  separate,  one  thing  an  action 
group  and  the  other  being  a planning  group,  and  I would  like  to  dif- 
ferentiate at  least  in  our  thinking  between  a planning  group  and  a 
study  group. 

We,  too,  endeavor  to  come  within  the  limits  of  our  time,  within  the 
limits  of  our  funds  to  a definite  demonstration  plan  so  that  very  little 
time  will  be  spent  on  the  accumulation  of  data  which  might  make  for 
good  reading  but  not  be  practical  in  terms  of  the  program  that  we  hope 
to  have  funded  for  demonstration  in  our  city. 

President  Kennedy  traveled  to  Chicago  last  Saturday  and  I spent 
most  of  the  day  going  from  place  to  place  with  him.  He  made  several 
appearances  there  and  his  major  concern  seemed  to  be  that  of  existing 
and  growing  unemployment  problems  throughout  the  country  and 
that,  of  course,  relates  in  a social  as  well  as  an  economic  sense  as  it 
relates  to  our  city  or  any  other  city  throughout  the  country,  so  that 
we  feel  that  we  have  to,  through  our  project  developing  into  a demon- 
stration project,  deal  with  the  dropout  which  becomes  an  employment 
problem,  with  the  training,  which  relates  to  the  same  problem  and  we 
fortunately  have  a mayor  in  Chicago  who  is  very  aware,  very  socially 
aware  of  all  of  the  problems  and  particularly  those  concerned  with 
youth  and  delinquency  among  young  people  and  it  is  his  endeavor 
through  us  to  develop  a consciousness  among  the  people  of  Chicago 
relating  themselves  to  their  own  problems  and  to  the  problems  of  their 
families  and  the  community,  because  we  see  that  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  as  the  public  at  large — as  they  are  developing  an  aware- 
ness of  the  juvenile  delinquency  problem  throughout  the  country,  that 
the  very  limited  field,  of  professionals  in  this  science  have  been  ab- 
sorbed so  quickly  that  if  we  are  to  keep  pace  with  the  problem  of 
meeting  and  solving  to  some  degree  the  delinquency  in  this  country 
it  has  got  to  be  done  by  the  people  at  the  grassroots  level. 

So  that  it  would  be  redundant  for  me  to  describe  our  first  6 months 
of  development  of  this  program  because  it  parallels  many  of  the  others 
that  have  been  described  to  you  today. 
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But  I do  want  to  present  to  you  our  attitude  in  connection  with  it. 
We  feel,  and  on  this  hare  so  organized  our  joint  youth  development 
committee  so  that  the  various  major  forces  of  the  icty,  the  imivei'sity. 
the  busmess  leaders,  and  the  various  public  and  private  agency  di- 
rectors are  all,  and  the  churches  are  all  represented  on  our  policy- 
making board,  but  perhaps  even  more  importantly  going  from  that 
body  clown  through  the  organization,  we  have,  of  course,  a stah  of 
technicians  who  are  trained  in  the  various  fields  and  we  have  an 
advisory  committee,  technical  advisory  committee  which  meets  on 
a continuing  basis  to  advise  with  them  on  criteria  and  other  matters 
concerned,  but  we  have  gone  into  our  selected  area  and  organized  a 
community  committee  which  is  drawn  from  the  various  forces  of 
that  specific  committee,  the  chui'ches,  businessmen  and  neigldx)rhood 
people,  and  the  schools  are  represented  and  jirivate  agencies  are  repre- 
sented. and  the  chairman  of  that  group  is  in  turn  a member  of  the 
major  policymaking  body. 

So  that  they  can  commimicate  the  attitude  and  findings  of  that 
neighborhood  group  to  the  main  organization.  We  have  done  this 
specifically  so  that  the  people  of  the  community  would  accept  us  as 
an  agency  that  is  moving  in  to  help  them  with  the  problem  that  they 
themselves  recognize  and  that  they  themselves  want  to  deal  with  at 
their  own  level. 

We  only  furnish  the  program,  a certain  amount  of  funding  and  a 
certain  amoimt  of  professional  help.  But  they  are  made  to  feel  from 
the  very  beginning  that  the  real  solution  of  their  problems  and  their 
community  problems  have  got  to  cnme  from  themselves  with  this  aid. 

Xow.  we  have  a liaison  from  each  of  the  impoitant  public  agencies 
such  as  our  police  department,  board  of  education,  and  our  depart- 
ment of  health,  the  urban  renewal  and  the  welfare  commission,  and 
all  of  the  agencies  which  in  their  individual  efi’oits  are  working  in 
this  commimity  at  the  present  time,  because  we  feel  that  they.  too. 
are  going  to  have  to  be  a part  of  the  program  that  is  finally  developed, 
not  only  in  terms  of  the  methods  for  action,  but  in  terms  of  its  funding. 

We  came  to  a very  early  conclusion  that  while  we  are  going  to 
need — while  our  need  extends  beyond  the  ability  of  the  municipality, 
the  private  and  public  agencies  to  fimd  the  entire  progi'am,  we  feel 
that  each  of  these  public  agencies,  board  of  education  and  the  others 
should  include  in  their  budgets  a commensurate  part  of  the  total 
fimd,  commensurate  with  their  part  in  the  program.  So  that  when 
the  thinof.  when  the  project  is  foially  put  into  demonstration,  that 
they  will  be  an  integral  part  in  the  planning,  and  the  fimding  and 
the  action. 

We  think  only  in  that  way  can  we  maintain  a level  of  interest  and 
put  the  proper  responsibility  where  it  belongs. 

So  that  we  are  very  anxious  for  whatever  part  of  the  Federal  GtDv- 
ernment  determines  that  they  are  going  to  contribute  to  our  activity 
in  Chicago,  that  it  be  directed  to  us  and  be  accepted  in  the  spirit 
that  we  are  not  farming  out  our  local  problem.  That  we  are  accept- 
ing the  responsibility  for  it.  that  we  are  dealing  with  it  insofar  as 
we  can  on  a local  basis,  and  we  are  reaching  out  for  national  help 
only  as  it  may  be  required  to  serve  a national  interest. 

We  further  feel  that  in  addition  to  the  appropriation  of  the  mental 
health  organization,  would  put  these  fimds  in  the  hands  of  competent 
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and  experienced  people  where  they  could  be  earmarked  and  they 
could  be  in  turn  distributed  to  us  and  to  others  around  the  country  for 
the  greatest  benefit.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

LETTER  FROM  DR.  LEONARD  COTTRELL 

Mr.  Carlton.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission,  before  intro- 
ducing my  next  colleague,  I would  like  to  read  a letter  addressed  to 
you  from  a man  we  had  hoped  would  be  with  us  today  whom  I think 
you  know.  Dr.  Leonard  Cottrell,  Jr.,  who  is  the  social  psychologist 
and  secretary  of  the  Eussell  Sage  Foundation. 

In  this  particular  respect  he  is  a key  figure  in  the  development  of 
these  programs.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Citizens  Advisory  Council  of 
the  President’s  Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth 
Crime. 

He  is  chairman  of  the  review  panel  of  that  Committee  and  he  is 
also  the  chairman  of  the  panel  on  NIMH  in  this  same  field. 

So  that  Dr.  Cottrell  has  perhaps  the  broadest  view  of  these  de- 
velopments of  any  single  person  in  the  country.  And  he  has  written 
this  letter. 

(The  letter  follows :) 

Sir : I regret  very  much  that  circumstances  make  it  impossible  for  me  to 
have  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  appearing  before  your  Committee  on  March 
26  to  discuss  with  you  a matter  I regard  as  of  great  importance.  However, 
my  duties  as  Chairman  of  the  Technical  Review  Panel  of  the  President’s  Com- 
mittee on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Crime  require  me  to  be  in  Cleveland 
on  March  26  reviewing  the  plans  of  that  city  for  a demonstration  program 
in  the  prevention  and  control  of  delinquency. 

Your  committee,  I am  sure,  is  well  aware  of  the  bold  and  imaginative  leader- 
ship that  the  President’s  Committee  has  provided  the  country  in  taking  a fresh 
look  at  the  problem  of  how  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  youth  and  of  delin- 
quency through  a comprehensive  mobilization  of  the  resources  of  whole 
communities. 

The  funds  provided  for  the  above-mentioned  Committee  by  the  Congress  have 
been  wisely  spent  in  part  in  financing  careful,  comprehensive  planning  and 
mobilization  by  communities  that  wish  to  undertake  programs  of  the  nature 
envisaged  in  this  operation. 

The  very  process  of  planning  itself  has  been  teaching  our  communities  a great 
deal  about  the  need  for  flexibility,  coordination,  and  more  effective  utilization 
of  resources  that  they  already  have. 

They  have  also  been  learning  the  necessity  for  careful  and  competent  research 
analyses  of  their  problems  and  the  careful  evaluations  of  the  impact  of  programs. 

The  exciting  demonstration  program  which  has  been  mounted  in  the  Lower 
East  Side  of  New  York  was  reviewed  by  the  Citizen’s  Advisory  Council  of  the 
President’s  Committee  last  January. 

I am  sure  I speak  for  all  the  members  of  that  council  when  I say  that  what 
we  saw  going  on  in  New  York  gave  us  courage  and  excited  our  imaginations 
with  ideas  and  the  operations  we  saw  that  had  such  promise  for  accomplishing 
the  objectives  of  the  President’s  Committee. 

I believe  that  these  planning  and  demonstration  operations  will  open  up  a 
whole  new  conception  of  how  our  welfare  agencies  in  general  and  our  agencies 
for  youth  in  particular  can  achieve  a new  level  of  effectiveness. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  these  comprehensive  efforts  be  guided  by 
the  most  competent  and  imaginative  research  of  which  our  social  sciences  are 
capable. 

The  grants  that  have  been  made  to  cities  for  planning  programs  in  this  area 
have  included  some  funds  for  research  to  establish  benchmarks  and  to  design 
procedures  for  the  evaluation  of  the  impact  of  various  programs  as  well  as  for 
studies  that  should  reveal  new  aspects  of  the  causation  of  delinquency. 
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However,  the  demonstrations  that  will  be  mounted  will  require  very  careful 
research  programs  that  will  parallel  the  action  programs  if  this  country  is  to 
benefit  from  the  knowledge  we  are  seeking  to  gain  through  these  demonstra- 
tions that  can  be  applied  all  across  the  country. 

I cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  extreme  importance  of  making  sure 
that  we  conserve  our  gains  in  knowledge  about  causes  and  processes  in  de- 
linquency and  its  treatment  and  prevention  and  about  the  techniques  and 
procedures  that  do  and  do  not  work. 

Otherwise,  the  country  will  certainly  lose  a great  deal  of  the  benefit  it 
has  a right  to  expect  from  the  President’s  Committee  program. 

Unfortunately  the  funds  available  to  the  President’s  Committee  are  not 
going  to  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  very  expensive  demonstration  programs  and 
adequate  parallel  research  operations. 

I am  writing  therefore  to  urge  strongly  that  your  committee  consider 
recomending  to  the  Congress  an  appropriation  of  $4  to  $6  million  to  be  added 
to  the  Xational  Institute  of  Mental  Health  appropriations  and  earmarked  for 
work  in  the  field  of  delinquency  in  connection  with  the  demonstrations. 

The  Xational  Institute  of  Mental  Health  has  cooperated  generously  in 
making  available  funds  to  supplement  those  of  the  President’s  Committee 
to  make  sure  that  the  research  element  of  these  demonstrations  is  not  lost. 

They  have  invested  considerable  sums  in  the  X^ew  York  demonstration, 
and  have  indicated  a willingness  to  help  in  other  demonstrations. 

However,  they  are  under  pressure  for  the  funds  they  have  available  for 
work  in  the  field  of  delinquency  to  do  basic  research  and  to  do  smaller  types 
of  delinquency  treatment  research  and  evaluation  that  cannot  be  made  the 
targets  of  the  President’s  Committee. 

As  chainnan  of  the  ad  hoc  reviewing  committee  for  the  delinquency 
projects  at  the  Xational  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  I can  assure  you  and 
your  committee  of  the  great  productivity  of  funds  spent  through  that  channel 
in  advancing  our  knowledge  both  basic  and  applied  in  this  field. 

What  we  need  to  be  sure  of  is  more  adequate  funding  to  the  X'ational 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  that  will  make  it  possible  for  them  with  their  high 
degree  of  comi>etence  and  interest  in  this  problem  to  participate  in  the  re- 
search aspects  of  the  President’s  Committee’s  demonstrations. 

I have  written  at  great  length  on  this  matter  because  as  you  know  I am 
deeply  concerned  with  this  problem,  and  believe  strongly  that  we  are  in  an 
operation  that  can  have  great  positive  results  for  our  country,  and  I do  not 
want  to  see  us  run  any  chances  of  losing  our  momentum  and  the  knowledge 
and  experience  systematically  gained  and  evaluated  that  should  come  from 
our  efforts. 

I am  grateful  for  your  own  fine  leadership  and  understanding  of  the  problems 
in  these  areas  under  the  purview  of  your  committee.  I appreciate  deeply  the 
sympathy  and  the  imagination  and  constructive  approach  the  committee  has  con- 
sistently shown. 

I am  confident  that  they  will  give  this  particular  matter  their  full  and  sympa- 
thetic attention  and  consideration  and  assistance. 

Most  respectfully  yours. 


Leonard  S.  Cottrell,  .Jr. 


Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you.  That  is  a very  fine  letter. 

I would  like  to  ask  a question  in  case  some  of  your  people  go  before 
we  finish. 

The  question  is,  Mdiat  will  the  effect  on  this  program  be  if  Con- 
gress does  not  appropriate  $4  or  S5  million  more  than  XIMH  has 
asked  and  earmarked  for  this  problem  ? 

Mdioever  wants  to  say  anything  on  it,  can  speak. 

Mr.  Carltox.  Let  me  lead  off  and  ask  any  of  the  other  members 
here  to  comment  further. 

I would  say  that  it  would  stop  dead  in  its  tracks  the  development 
of  these  systematically  planned  experiments  and  demonstrations. 
Because  without  these  funds  and  without  the  particular  knowledge 
capacity  of  the  Xational  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  we  would  not 
have  the  Yery  vital  ingredients  in  these  programs  of  research,  of 
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training,  and  many  of  the  individual  services  that  are  appropriated 
to  the  National  Institute. 

Does  anybody  else  have  anything  to  add  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Hoy.  I would  think  a lot  of  the  money  that  has  been  granted 
for  project  studies  will  have  been  wasted  if  it  is  not  now  backed  up 
with  demonstration  grants. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Dr.  Makkay  is  a member  of  the  review  panel. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  When  we  come  to  you,  you  can  spend  a little  time  on 
that. 

Mr.  Carlton.  Dean  LeMasters  wants  to  say  something. 

Dr.  LeMasters.  In  reply  to  your  question,  I am  from  Madison, 
Wis.,  and  will  appear  in  a minute.  But  many  communities  around 
the  country  that  do  not  have  the  resources  and  the  manpower  at  the 
moment  to  mount  this  sort  of  an  entire  community  approach,  these 
communities  are  also  waiting  to  find  some  of  the  results  that  we  ex- 
pect to  be  coming  out  of  these  projects  will  then,  I think,  lead  to  many 
new  programs,  without  any  Federal  money  at  all  in  communities 
all  over  the  United  States.  I know  in  my  own  State  we  will  be  wait- 
ing with  a great  deal  of  interest  to  see  what  happens  in  Cleveland. 
Because  many  of  these  projects  are  really  different  in  many  ways  than 
older  projects.  They  are  more — they  are  all  inclusive.  They  do  not 
put  all  of  their  eggs  in  one  basket  and  they  cut  across  professional 
disciplines. 

So  that  if  we  cannot  continue  these  demonstration  programs  it  is 
not  only  Cleveland  or  Philadelphia  or  New  Hampshire  that  might  be 
disappointed,  but  communities  such  as  my  own,  Madison,  Wis.,  and 
other  communities  will  be  disappointed  because  we  are  waiting  for  re- 
search results  and  action  results  and  we  know  these  will  be  published 
and  at  least  will  guide  us  in  programing  that  we  can  often  finance 
locally.  So  that  is  the  type  of  loss  that  I would  hate  to  see. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Even  in  rural  areas? 

Dr.  LeMasters.  Even  in  rural  areas. 

statement  of  dr.  e.  e.  l’masters 

Mr.  Carlton.  Let  me  introduce  Dean  LeMasters.  He  is  dean  of 
the  School  of  Social  Work  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Dean,  will  you  proceed. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  He  has  been  here  before. 

Dr.  LeMasters.  I was  here  2 years  ago. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I quoted  you  to  some  of  the  opponents  of  the  legisla- 
tion. I do  not  know  if  I changed  any  ideas  on  the  part  of  those  who 
opposed  it.  They  suggested  this  only  happened  in  the  heavily  pop- 
ulated cities. 

Dr.  LeMasters.  My  name  is  E.  E.  LeMasters.  I live  at  2130  Wood 
Eoad,  Madison,  Wis.  I am  dean  of  the  School  of  Social  Work,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 

I am  not  going  to  make  a long  presentation,  but  I did  confer  with  my 
State  department  of  public  welfare  before  Congress  here  about  this 
opinion  about  delinquency  in  small  communities  and  rural  areas.  And 
they  tell  me  that  while  Wisconsin  perhaps  is  not  having  as  much  in- 
crease in  juvenile  delinquency  as  some  other  communities,  that  we  are 
developing  apparently  new  types  of  delinquency  in  small  towns. 
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We  have  a lot  of  communities  of  2,000  to  3,000  for  example  in  Wis- 
consin. They  find,  for  example,  in  their  research,  what  they  consider 
to  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  what  would  be  called  deviant  gangs. 
This  is  a sociological  lingo  that  we  use  sometimes.  But  most  of  the 
literature  on  gangs,  I believe,  that  has  been  published  has  been  in 
gangs  in  the  large  city,  relatively  little  has  been  published  on  rural  or 
small  town  gangs.  I conferred  with  the  State  director  of  research 
on  Friday  and  he  told  me  that  the  survey  that  they  have  completed 
indicates  an  increase  in  what  they  would  consider  to  be  delinquent 
gang  activity  in  small  communities  in  rural  areas  in  Wisconsin. 

They  also  claim  that  their  research  shows  that  a different  type  of 
antisocial  act  is  being  seen  in  rural  areas  and  small  commmiities  in 
Wisconsin ; namely,  a more  violent  type — more  assault  on  the  person, 
more  behavior  that  we  normally  think  of  as  a characteristic  of  very 
large  cities. 

So  that  one  could  generalize  to  this  extent,  that  perhaps  some  of 
the  patterns  of  delinquency  are  filtering  out  from  the  large  conmiuni- 
ties  into  the  smaller  communities.  Now,  if  this  is  true,  one  could  argue 
that  a very  logical  place  for  these  projects  would  be  in  the  larger 
cities  so  that  we  could  get  a different  type  of  filtering.  We  would  like 
to  have  filtering  out  to  places  likewise  like  Wisconsin,  some  of  the  re- 
sults of  these  projects  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  Cleveland.  Because 
I am  sure  that  we  are  gradually  facing  the  same  kind  of  problems. 

Perhaps  we  may  not  have  narcotic  addicts  the  way  you  have  had  it 
in  New  York,  but  we  seem  to  be  having  the  other  kinds  of  delin- 
quency. 

For  example,  you  have  heard  of  Green  Bay,  Wis.  Green  Bay  is 
not  exactly  inral,  but  it  is  not  really  very  big. 

I think  it  was  around  60,000  the  last  census.  Kecently  not  only 
Green  Bay  but  the  whole  State  of  Wisconsin  was  horrified  by  tragedy — 
a 16-year-old  boy  killed  his  father,  his  stepmother,  and  his  three  step- 
brothers and  sisters,  one  after  another,  one  afternoon.  The  bodies 
were  all  found  the  next  day.  This  boy  was  in  school.  Everybody 
thought  that  while  there  was  something  wrong  with  him,  it  was  not 
too  serious.  In  another  community  in  Wisconsin  recently,  a girl  went 
to  school  early  in  the  morning  to  turn  in  some  papers  before  school 
opened  and  was  attacked  inside  of  the  school  building.  Now  acts  of 
this  sort  we  do  not  usually  think  of  as  happening  in  Wisconsin. 

I do  not  know  why  we  should  think  this.  We  think  of  Los  Angeles 
or  some  other  type  of  community.  So  therefore  I do  not  think  that 
this  battle  against  delinquents  would  be  won  or  lost  in  any  one 
community. 

I do  not  think  that  those  of  us  who  live  in  smaller  communities, 
less  urban  States,  should  feel  smug  nor  should  we  fail  to  support  what 
it  seems  to  me  are  pioneering  efforts  with  the  President’s  Committee. 

I think  we  should  support  those  pioneering  efforts,  too.  And  as 
a social  scientist,  and  as  a social  worker,  I think  from  what  I have 
seen  of  some  of  these  new  projects,  that  they  are  very  promising  and 
that  they  are  projects  that  may  well  shed  new  light  on  this  problem. 

One  other  comment  and  I will  be  finished.  As  a professor  and  as  a 
dean  I am  naturally  concerned  about  professional  personnel.  In  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  it  is  estimated  that  by  1970  we  will  need  approxi- 
mately twice  as  many  professional  and  subprofessional  people  who 
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work  in  delinquency  or  areas  related  to  delinquency — twice  as  many 
as  we  have  now  by  1970. 

This  is  going  to  take  a tremendous  effort  on  the  part  of  all  the 
colleges  and  universities  in  our  area,  certainly,  if  we  are  to  meet  this 
need. 

I do  not  think  the  Federal  Government  should  assume  all  of  this 
responsibility,  but  it  has  frequently  been  provided  leadership  in  the 
past  and  has  been  very  helpful  in  helping  professional  schools  broaden 
and  expand  their  programs. 

In  the  country  at  large  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  between 
15,000  and  25,000  vacancies  in  the  area  of  professional  and  subpro- 
fessional personnel. 

The  figure  depends  on  what  authority  you  wish  to  quote.  It  seems 
to  me  along  with  medicine  and  teachings  that  social  work  very  broadly 
defined  is  one  of  the  crucial  professional  shortages  at  all  levels  that 
all  levels  of  the  Government  should  help  to  meet  this  need. 

In  the  past  I have  worked  with  NIMH  with  other  projects.  I have 
found  them  to  be  very  competent,  very  professional,  and  very  careful 
in  giving  their  money  out.  I do  not  think  they  are  throwing  it  away 
and  we  feel  if  money  of  this  sort  can  be  made  available  to  NIMH  it 
will  be  well  used  and  make  a great  difference  and  pay  great  dividends. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  So  you  have  not  changed  your  mind  since  2 years 
ago.  There  is  a problem  in  the  rural  areas. 

Dr.  LeMasters.  We  think  so,  yes. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  I can  quote  you. 

Dr.  LeMasters.  And  I can  quote  the  research  department  of  the 
State  department  of  public  welfare. 

Mr.  Carlton.  Thank  you  very  much. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  ELIZABETH  MARK  AY 

This  brings  us  to  one  that  you  know  also,  Mr.  Chairman.  Dr. 
Elizabeth  Makkay,  who  is  doctor  of  medicine;  associate  director  of 
the  Judge  Baker  Clinic  in  Boston ; professor  of  psychiatry  at  Harvard 
Medical  School ; professor  of  psychiatry  at  the  school  of  social  work 
at  Smith  College;  and  also  as  a member  of  the  Keview  Panel  of 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  the  Ad  Hoc  Advisory  Council  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency  at  NIMH. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  It  is  nice  to  see  you  back  here. 

Dr.  Makkay.  My  name  is  Elizabeth  Makkay.  I do  not  know 
whether  you  want  my  remarks  to  be  in  the  record  or  off  the  record  on 
this  question.  It  is  all  right  with  me  whichever  way  you  wish. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  it  should  be  on  the  record. 

Dr.  Makkay.  I have  been  sitting  here  rather  anxious  to  return  to 
your  original  question  because  I have  been  as  a member  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Technical  Eeview  Committee  for  the  President’s 
Committee  as  well  as  a member  of  the  Ad  Hoc  J uveiiile  Delinquency 
Committee  of  NIMH. 

I know  how  much  thought  and  planning  went  into  these  two  groups 
of  peoples,  a consideration  of  what  the  intent  and  meaning  of  this 
bill  was. 

I am  not  speaking  now  as  a representative  official  but  since  the  ques- 
tion has  arisen,  I will  think  that  perhaps  reviewing  what  has  been 
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done,  and  the  question  of  planning  grants  was  decided  upon  or  was 
decided  in  favor  of  plannhig  grants  can  be  clarified  here. 

At  the  present  moment,  from  what  von  have  heard  today  and  what 
you  will  hear  from  other  people  around  the  country,  and  from  people 
who  know  in  general  how  much  plamiing  has  to  go  hito  implement- 
ing of  any  large  scale  operation,  even  the  plamiing  that  should  be 
done  on  a smaller  scale  operation,  in  order  to  make  them  eifective  and 
insure  they  will  produce  results  that  will  be  valuable  and  be  coin- 
mimicable  to  others,  we  feel  at  this  pomt,  and  particularly  this  is  my 
point  of  ifiew  that  it  is  really  not  a question  as  to  whether  plaimmg 
is  necessary  or  not. 

The  value  of  these  plamiing  giunts  and  of  plaiming  in  general  is,  I 
think,  not  the  question  that  is  at  issue. 

ATiat  the  question  seems  to  me  to  be  is  whether  this  was  the  intent 
of  the  bill:  that  is,  to  supply  moneys  for  the  purpose  of  planning 
grants. 

Xow,  re  vie  whig — digging  tliis  over  and  re  vie  whig  it  as  oim  own 
thoughts  had  been  in  this  panel  originally,  we  were  aware  of  the  kind 
of  testimony  that  had  led  to  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

If  you  read  the  testimony  you  will  see  that  people  spoke  about  com- 
prehensive commmiity  plamihig,  that  there  was  an  awareness 
throughout  the  country  by  professional  and  lay  people  that  it  was 
no  longer  enough  to  consider  doing  soniethuig  about  delmquency  in 
a limited  or  fragmented  way  that  many  good  small  projects  had  been 
carried  tliroiigh,  had  proved  their  validity  and  their  eft’ectiveness, 
but  that  what  was  now  needed  recognized  by  all  these  people  was  to 
bring  these  various  ideas  in  these  projects  together  and  within  a 
comprehensive  connnunity-based  program. 

In  the  testuiiony  people  used  the  word  ‘klemonstration,’*  sometimes 
with  ambiguous  meaning.  Sometimes  they  meant  these  comprehen- 
sive conmiunity  programs.  Sometimes  they  were  referring  or  illus- 
trated what  they  meant  by  referring  to  some  project  they  knew  about 
which  worked  very  effectively  with  delhiquents  such  as  a particular 
job  finding,  on  the  job  consonant  program  that  they  knew  fr’oiii  their 
own  experience  was  good  and  should  be  made  a part  of  a demonstra- 
tion program. 

So  it  seemed  to  us  that  when  we  came  to  implement  the  bill,  that 
what  the  people  had  been  talkmg  about  was  the  need  for  demonstra- 
tion projects  but  in  this  perhaps  broader  sense  that  would  include 
all  the  special  areas  of  programing  that  had  already  been  suggested 
as  being  very  valuable  in  this  area. 

Secondly,  that  research  and  training  should  be  given  further  sup- 
port. in  conjimction  with  such  projects. 

Xow,  if  our  interpretation  is  not  correct,  and  that  is,  if  this  money 
had  been  given  to  the  President's  Committee  and  the  organization 
set  up  the  way  it  was  simply  to  provide  more  money  for  separate  kinds 
of  projects:  that  is,  in  such  and  such  a city  a project  of  delinquent 
youth  or  in  another  city,  money  for  a project  around  a good  pre- 
school program  of — a prevention  program — or  one  that  emphasized 
work  with  families  and  children  within  the — that  were  showing  school 
failure  and  school  disability  and  beginning  to  become  predelinquent 
manifestations  of  behavior.^ 
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It  seemed  to  us  there  would  be  no  need  for  tliis  particular  bill 
since  it  was  exactly  these  kinds  of  projects  that  NIMH  was  already 
supporting. 

There  would  be  need  for  extra  funds  and  the  Congress  had  already 
appropriated  extra  funds  to  NIH  so  they  could  develop  more  of  such 
programs  along  with  smaller  demonstration  projects. 

Now,  we  were  very  much  aware  of  the  need — two  needs — to  bring 
the  thinking  and  experience  of  knowledgeable  people  together  about 
what  kind  of  programs  would  be  effective  if  put  together  in  a broader 
community  overall  program. 

For  the  first  time,  we  might  get  a chance  to  see  what  would  also 
happen  to  the  juvenile  delinquency  problem  if  we  could  do  all  we 
thought  was  necessary  in  order  to  help  the  delinquent  and  the  family 
and  the  culture  in  which  he  lived — the  neighbor  that  he  lived  near, 
the  neighborhood  that  he  lived  in. 

Secondly,  we  felt  that  by  taking  the  individual  project,  building 
them  into  these  comprehensive  programs,  we  would  also  be  doing  what 
many  people  felt  should  be  done  but  to  a greater  extent,  that  is  of 
more  such  school  programs,  more  programs  of  group  work  with 
children,  more  programs  that  involved  on-the-job  counseling  or  job 
preparation  for  delinquent  youth. 

So  that  we  could  do  both  ends  most  economically  by  supporting 
specially  interesting  and  stimulating — more  than  just  supporting — 
stimulating  people  to  create  new  ideas  and  new  types  of  programs  and 
test  them  out  within  the  context  of  a broader  program  which  would 
facilitate  and  create  a favorable  milieu,  protest  for  each  of  these  indi- 
vidual approaches. 

In  this  way  we  tried  to  do  what  was  economical  which  would  tend 
to  produce  the  most  meaningful  kind  of  results  and  to  meet  underlying 
ideas  expressed  in  the  testimony  in  this  bill,  that  is  the  need  for  special 
projects  but  also  the  need  toward  a comprehensive  approach  to  delin- 
quency. This  may  not  be  spelled  out  as  word  for  word  like  it  is  in 
tlie  bill  but  I think  it  is  clear  from  the  testimony  and  from  the  inter- 
pretations that  everyone  felt  were  valid  ones  of  the  bill. 

I Avould  say — I think  this  is  much  more  than  the  issue  of  whether 
planning  is  good  or  not. 

I think  we  know  planning  is  good  and  I think  people  who  raise 
questions  about  this  issue  are  not  concerned  about  whether  planning 
is  good  or  not  but  really  whether  the  interpretation — whether  specifi- 
cally word  for  word  the  committee  supported  projects  that  were  so 
mentioned  Avithin  the  bill  itself. 

I do  not  know  whether  I am  making  this  clear.  If  you  have  any 
questions  at  this  point,  I will  answer  them. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Could  you  just  summarize  it  for  me.  You  have  heard 
about  this  problem  before. 

Dr.  Makkay.  Yes. 

I think  the  issue  is  not  Avhether  community  planning  or  planning 
for  action  is  good  or  not,  but  the  issue  is  really  Avhether  this  was  the 
intent  of  the  bill,  to  provide  money  for  such  planning  phases  of  action 
programs. 

I tried  to  revieAv  what  tlie  thinking  in  the  technical  rcAueAv  panel 
Avas  regarding  the  intent  of  the  bill,  pointing  out  that  we  took  into  con- 
sideration the  feeling  of  experts  in  the  field  that  there  was  a need 
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for  comprehensive  community  approacli  to  delinquency  plus  a need 
for  further  expansion  of  individual  kinds  of  action  programs. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Sometimes  the  intent  of  Congress  is  developed 
through  debate  on  the  floor  the  day  the  bill  is  passed  and  may  not  be 
clear  from  the  actual  words  of  the  bill  itself. 

Dr.  Makkay.  I think  it  would  have  to  be  answered,  why  was  a 
special  bill  passed  with  s]3ecial  appropriations  to  do  exactly  the  same 
thing  that  a governmental  organization  and  hJ'ational  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  was  already  doing  and  liad  received  additional  funds 
to  do  more  of  if  they  did  not  intend  that  the  kind  of  programing, 
that  is  a comprehensive  community  based  program  of  prevention, 
treatment,  and  control  of  juvenile  delinquency  was  not  to  be  at- 
tempted through  the  added  resources,  that  was  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal and  is  the  organization  that  was  set  up  to  facilitate  this. 

^Ir.  Fogarty.  I see. 

Dr.  Makkay.  The  position  we  were  in  on  tlie  panel  and  also — I am 
not  the  only  member — there  is  always  a member  of  the  review  panel 
for  NIMH.  We  had  to  define  what  would  be  different  about  these 
two  programs;  otherwise  we  would  be  administering  the  same  type 
of  program  for  two  governmental  agencies  which  would  seem  to  be  in 
competition  with  each  other  rather  than  working  together. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right.  I think  we  have  covered  that  point.  Go 
ahead. 

Dr.  Makkay.  I think  my  second  task  here  is  to  discuss  what  I think 
is  the  rationale  for  giving  the  additional  funds  to  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health  which  would  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
continue  to  participate  in  the  Federal  programs. 

There  are  three  areas  in  which  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  has  a specific  interest  and  has  the  background  of  knowledge 
and  experience  within  its  own  study  groups  wdiich  would  make  them 
most  effective  in  studying,  evaluating  certain  aspects  of  action  pro- 
grams. 

For  instance,  the  first  area  is  that  of  research.  Over  many  }^ears 
NliNIH  has  developed  knowledge  and  experience  to  evaluate  juvenile 
delinquency  programs  in  general.  It  is  aware  that  the  best  service 
program,  if  it  is  not  properly  evaluated  and  the  results  communicated 
in  the  field  can  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a failure.  It  is  also  be- 
cause it  is  in  a position  to  review  the  results  of  other  projects,  it  has 
a program  that  includes  basic  research  besides  special  demonstration 
projects,  to  compare  the  results  of  projects  that  are  comparable  in  the 
broad  community  programs  as  well  as  in  these  individually  smaller, 
carefully  followed  and  evaluated  projects. 

Now,  this  means  that  a great  deal  of  the  research  data  can  be 
gathered  in  a central  place  where  it  can  be  collected,  it  can  be  reviewed 
and  it  can  be  compared  and  prepared  for  general  communication  in 
many  areas  to  the  lay  public  as  well  as  professionals  in  general. 

Also,  there  is  a distinct  advantage  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  in  supporting  certain  aspects  of  the  action  programs, 
those  dealing  with  the  special  services  to  families  and  to  individuals. 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  has  a great  deal  of 
experience  again  in  supporting  and  developing  similar  projects  and 
I think  is  in  a position  to  judge  whether  these  aspects  of  the  action 
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programs,  demonstration  projects  that  are  coming  in  to  meet  the 
standards  that  are  already  set  for  such  types  of  services. 

Of  special  advantage,  I think,  to  the  research  people  at  the  Insti- 
tute, there  would  be  a chance  to  look  at  the  effectiveness  of  such 
a program.  For  instance,  one  that  Mr.  McCarthy  described  and 
others  described  of  a neighborhood  family  service  program  as  com- 
pared within  an  overall  community  project,  as  compared  with  a 
family  service  agency  as  it  is  normally  set  up  and  isolated  from  the 
other  services. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  Like  the  community  services  up  my  way. 

Dr.  Makkay.  I would  think  so. 

One  of  the  things  of  people  who  worked  in  this  field  have  always 
felt,  that  many  times  our  particular  efforts  seem  to  show  minimal 
results  because  w^e  do  not  have  the  supporting  framework  of  other 
agencies,  other  resources,  which  would  make  the  method  a much 
more  effective  one.  This  would  be  an  opportunity  to  find  out  whether 
this  is  really  so.  That  is  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
could  follow  the  results  of  more  isolated  specific  projects  without 
this  kind  of  framework  of  support  in  the  total  program  and  compare 
them  to  the  results  gained  with  a similar  operation  within  a larger 
program. 

I would  expect  that  they  would  be  much  more  effective  and  this 
would  do  a great  deal  to  dissipate  a,  certainly  any  nihilistic  atti- 
tude that  people  have  gained  over  the  years,  that  this  is  something 
we  cannot  deal  with,  or  that  people  do  not  respond  to  it. 

It  is  the  approach  we  have  tO'  it. 

The  third  area,  that  of  training,  is  of  extreme  importance  to 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health.  They  have  set  up  standards 
for  training.  They  have  set  up  standards  of  the  multidiscipline 
personnel.  They  have  the  capacity  to  evaluate  the  standard  of  any 
training  organization  to  see  that  they  do'  measure  up  to  the  ap- 
proved standards  in  the  area  of  education. 

Now^,  one  of  the  great  lacks  of  many  organizations,  many  instances, 
such  as  a child  guidance,  Judge  Baker  Child  Guidance  Center,  schools 
of  social  work,  is  that  we  do  not  have  enough  field  placements  for 
students  who  would  be  interested  and  able  to  get  training  in  various 
aspects,  especially  in  the  field  of  delinquency. 

The  number  of  placements  are  few  compared  to  the  number  of  stu- 
dents that  would  be  interested  in  getting  their  training  there. 

It  would — in  order  to  expand  this  program,  they  would  also  need 
more  money  to  provide  stipend  for  students  as  well  as  for  training 
personnel. 

In  the  area  of  training,  a kind  of  experience  that  a student  gets  in 
an  ongoing  program  in  a field  of  placement  that  really  gives  him  ex- 
perience of  working  with  various  aspects  of  multiple  problem  families 
as  a very  superior  type  of  experience  which  will  lead  to  some  optimism 
that  he  feels  he  can  do  in  his  professional  work. 

I would  like  to  speak  a little  more  about  our  own  experience  in 
training.  We  often  hear  it  said  that  what  is  the  use  of  having  these 
projects,  appropriating  money  for  these  projects  if  we  cannot  get 
personnel  to  fill  the  staff — to  staff  the  needs  of  the  projects  ? 

Our  experience  has  shown  that  if  one  has  built  into  a demonstration 
project  a good  training  program,  you  accomplish  two  purposes.  You 
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are  proriding  personnel  for  your  own  standard  stall  needs  and  the 
develoi^ment  of  vonr  own  project. 

Secondly,  you  are  creating  a body  of  professional  people  who  can  go 
out  and  train  other  people,  thus  expanding  the  number  of  trained 
people  who  are  not  yet  at  a point  where  they  can  begin  to  help  others 
to  work  in  this  held  through  supervision  or  through  teachings  or  in 
research  or  in  administration. 

If  we  do  not  start  sometime  to  make  a very  serious  attempt  to  ex- 
pand our  training  opportunities  and  job  opportunities  for  young 
people  who  are  interested,  and  there  is  a great  deal  of  interest  today 
in  work  in  this  area,  then  we  will  never  overcome  this  veiy  basic 
problem  of  lack  of  personnel  for  any  kind  of  operation  that  we  want 
to  do. 

Seven  years  ago.  Dr.  Sylvester  Mark  came  to  the  Judge  Baker  and 
asked  us  to  do  a pilot  study  in  the  held  of  juvenile  delinquency.  If 
we  had  not  done  this  we  would  not  today  be  in  the  position  of  being 
able  to  stah  a quite  large  demonstration  project. 

Me  have  now — we  not  only  have  the  corpus  now,  but  we  are  now 
recognized  as  a center  where  you  can  get  good  training  and  there  is  a 
large  nimiber  of  applications  coming  in  every  day  of  people  who  are 
uiterested  in  working  in  or  pTOjecting  or  getting  training  through 
our  project  because  it  seems  to  be — it  gives  them  the  kind  of  service 
experience  that  they  have  been  looking  for  and  wanting  in  teiuns  of 
our  own  professional  development. 

For  these  I'easons  I believe  that  it  is  a veiw  impoitant  thing  that 
additional  funds  be  given  to  the  Xational  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
especially  specihcally  earmarked  for  use  in  collaboration  with  the 
President's  Committee  program  and  in  the  ai'eas  of  suppoit  of  re- 
search, action  programs,  especially  those  dealing  with  specialized 
services  to  families  and  invidividual  and  to  the  training  of  personnel 
for  work  in  the  field  of  delinquency. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  Thank  vou  verv  much.  Doctor. 

Mr.  Carltox.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  Dr.  Makkay  leaves  this  chair, 
may  I say  that  if  I miderstood  her  statement  correctly,  I would  dis- 
agree perhaps  with  her  just  on  one  point. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the  question  that  you 
asked  concerning  the  legitimacy  of  the  program  of  the  President's 
Coimnittee,  that  whether  that  program  is  a good  proon*am  or  is  not  a 
good  program.  Those  of  us  who  appeared  before  you  today,  and  I 
tliink  Father  Meyers  comes  up  as  our  anchorman  will  agiee  with  this, 
that  we  are  all  deeply  convinced  that  the  approach  that  the  Presi- 
dent's Conmiittee  took  on  professional  advice  was  an  extremely  good 
one.  Indeed,  the  best  that  could  have  been  taken  and  we  base  this  not 
on  our  lay  knowledge,  but  on  what  we  have  learned  from  competent 
professional  people  who  have  studied  the  experience  in  trying  to  con- 
tain and  prevent  juvenile  delinquents,  we  are,  as  you  heard  today, 
all  thorouglily  convinced  that  the  large  community  based  integi’ated. 
many  faceted  program  offers  the  best  hope  of  finding  out  not  only 
ways  to  deal  with  the  disease,  if  I may  call  it  that,  but  the  l-est  hope 
of  finding  out  what  the  etiology  of  the  disease  is.  liow  it  happens, 
what  the  causations  are  or  the  multiple  causes,  that  without  tliis  kind 
of  coordinated  and  larofe-scale  program,  in  anotiier  .1  or  10  years  we 
would  be  squarely  ahead  of  where  we  are  today. 
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This  to  me,  is  the  essence.  It  is  not  conceivable  to  me  that  the  Con- 
oTess  would  want  the  executive  branch  to  do  less  than  the  best  con- 
ceivable job  and  the  only  reason  that  I can  imagine  for  anyone  raising 
a technical  question  about  legislative  intent  would  arise  from  the  de- 
sire to  kill  a program  because  it  was  that  person’s  or  those  people’s  con- 
viction that  the  program  was  not  a good  program. 

In  other  words,  if  we  can  establish  what  we  believe  to  be  the  fact 
that  this  is  a good  program,  then  the  technical  question  should  in  my 
view  not  be  worthy  of  consideration. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  other  words,  you  are  convinced  that  this  is  the 
best  posible  approach  to  the  overall  problem. 

Mr.  Carlton.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Makkay.  I did  not  mean  to  leave  that  impression.  I thought 
that  was  so  well  established. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  Mr.  Carlton  may  be  a little  firmer  than  you, 
but  I did  not  get  the  impression  that  your  basic  ideas  were  different. 

Dr.  Makkay.  We  recently  had  a meeting  with  several  of  the  other 
cities  that  are  not  here  today,  Los  Angeles,  Syracuse,  other  cities, 
and  I think  this  is  the  common  opinion  of  social  scientists  from  the 
universities  across  the  country,  that  this  was  the  correct,  the  right 
way  to  go  about  it. 

I don’t  know  of  any  substantial  scientific  efforts  to  the  opposite.  I 
have  never  heard  it  attacked. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  very  much.  Doctor. 

STATEMENT  OF  REV.  DR.  C.  KILMER  MYERS 

Mr.  Carlton.  The  last  member  of  our  group  is  one  you  are  well  ac- 
quainted with. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  This  is  the  third  time  you  have  been  before  this  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Carlton.  Eev.  Dr.  C.  Kilmer  Myers,  vicar  of  the  chapel  of  the 
Intercession  of  Trinity  Parish. 

He  was  for  years  the  vicar  of  the  lower  East  Side  mission  of  Trinity 
Parish,  author  of  a very  well  known  book,  “Light  the  Dark  Streets,” 
reflecting  his  experience  on  the  lower  East  Side  and  before  that  in 
Kew  Jersey  and  to  go  back  to  one  of  the  things  Mr.  McCarthy  said, 
the  urging  of  the  organizations  giving  the  churches  to  get  out  in  the 
marketplace.  If  ever  there  is  a minister  who  is  in  the  marketplace,  it 
is  F ather  Myers. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  are  very  pleased  to  have  you  back  here  again, 
F ather. 

Eev.  Myers.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Fogarty. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  Go  ahead,  F ather. 

Eev.  Myers.  I am  doubtful  as  to  what  it  means  to  be  anchor  man. 
It  could  mean  a lot  of  things.  I get  the  whole  thing  stuck  in  the  mud. 
But  I don’t  want  to  try  to  do  that.  What  I want  to  do — that  is  saying 
parenthetically  something  in  support  of  what  Mr.  Carlton  said  with 
respect  to  the  approach  of  the  President’s  Committee.  It  seems  to 
me  that  in  one  sense  the  opposition  to  this  approach  is  involved  in  a 
semantic  difficulty.  How  would  one  know  what  to  do  if  he  did  not  plan 
what  he  was  going  to  do  ? It  seems  to  me  I am  placed  in  the  very  act 
of  doing  that.  There  is  some  sense  of  doing  before  you  begin  to  do. 
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IVitli  that  in  mind  if  I can  throw  my  lay  experience  in  with  that  of 
the  social  scientists  here.  I must  confess  that  I for  many  years  was 
one  who  nibbled  at  the  fringes  and  who  along  with  many  others  is 
cast  out  in  this  direction  and  that  direction  in  the  attempt  to  meet  with 
this  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  with  the  end  feeling  that  the  most 
that  any  of  us  were  doing,  and  I certainly  had  this  feeling  with  respect 
to  myself,  to  the  parish  I was  in  on  the  East  Side,  that  we  were  nothing 
more  than  a holding  action,  that  our  efforts  were  palliative.  Because 
we  frankly  did  notlniow  what  we  were  doing.  So  therefore,  it  seems 
to  me  that  planning  or  domg  are  connected.  Xobody  ever  does  any- 
thing else,  they  think  what  they  are  going  to  do  first.  Perhaps  in  a 
very  simplified  form  this  is  what  we  are  talking  about. 

I take  it  that  my  function,  and  I am  not  going  to  deliver  any  long 
report,  is  to  perhaps  discuss  with  you  for  a few  minutes  the  whole 
matter  of  atmosphere  and  mood  that  surround  the  problem  everybody 
has  been  talkincr  about,  namely  that  of  delinquency,  primarily  in  de- 
prived neighborhoods  but  increasingly  now  in  small  towns.  I do  this 
claiming,  if  I may.  some  degree  of  sensitivity  to  neighborhoods  and  to 
what  neighborhood  moods  are  and  to  the  ways  in  which  neighborhoods 
may  l)e  thinking.  From  the  angle  of  a clergyman  who  has  served  for 
the  last  19  years  in  three  different  areas,  that  wasteland  unfortunately 
known  as  Jersey  City  was  one.  the  Lower  East  Side  and  Pepper  Harlem, 
and  in  the  course  of  that  experience  I think  I can  civilly  say  that  I 
came  in  contact  with  thousands  of  young  people,  many  of  whom  were 
engaged  in  deviant  social  activities  of  various  kinds,  street  kinds,  use 
of  narcotics,  as  well  as  young  people  who  were  really  trying  to  make  it 
under  very  difficult  circumstances.  So  that  as  I have  seen  this  problem 
and  sensed  it  intuitively  sometimes  in  very  personal  terms  as  to  what 
happens  to  Joe  here  and  Mary  there,  it  seems  to  me  increasingly 
through  the  years  it  has  gotten  worse  and  worse.  And  that  it  never 
has  been  so  bad  in  those  areas  in  which  I had  experience  than  it  is  now. 
And  that  certainly  there  never  have  been  so  many  acute  social  and  per- 
sonal pains  involved  in  what  is  happening  to  the  kid  who  lives  in  our 
great  metropolitan  complexes  and  I would  like,  if  I might,  to  offer 
some  key  words  that  seem  to  me  to  be  important  in  this  in  terms  of 
my  own  thinking  about  it  and  I am  sure  I reflect  that  of  the  othei'S 
here,  and  they  would  be  real  strong  words  and  rough  words  and  would 
include  words  like  “defeat**  and  “Lustration*'  and  “despair**  and  even 
beyond  despair  to  what  the  Germans  call  Angst.  All  of  these  key 
words  represent  real  moods  that  one  who  lives  in  the  Upper  Harlem 
area  or  the  Lower  East  Side  and  I know  one  could  say  if  he  had  been 
in  Tvos  Angeles,  Chicago,  or  Detroit,  and  so  on.  lead  to  fears,  anger, 
frequently  hidden  below  the  surface,  lead  to  retreat  in  the  form  of 
self -destructive  activities  such  as  the  use  of  narcotics. 

The  gangs  Joe  and  I used  to  fool  around  with  in  Xew  York  were 
a pleasure  compared  to  what  has  happened  in  many  areas  of  Xew 
York  where  the  retreat  is  no  longer  as — has  no  longer  taken  the  form 
of  ganofs.  which  von  could  relate  to  leadership.  You  could  expect 
some  kind  of  difficulty  to  take  place  but  in  place  of  many  of  these 
street  gangs — in  my  neighborhood  now  where  they  have  virtually 
disappeared  there  is  this  rapid  rise  in  the  drug  traffic  and  the  age  gets 
'oAver  and  lower  for  addicted  kids — 11  and  12.  now  as  compared  to  17 
an  18  when  we  first  came  into  contact  with  this.  The  word  “massive** 
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has  been  used  today.  It  is  terrible.  The  waste,  personal  and  social 
which  constantly  grows — I just  got  three  or  four  facts  or  figures  that 
are  based  on  the  latest  youth  board  studies  and  these  themselves  were 
based  on  the  1960  census.  So  they  are  now  out  of  date — that  in  New 
York  we  have  30,000  boys  and  girls  under  25  who  are  unemployed, 
not  in  school  and  looking  for  work;  13,900  boys  of  part-time  jobs  and 
would  work  full  time  if  they  could  find  the  jobs.  The  frightening 
thing  is  32,700  young  men  under  21  who  have  no  work,  not  in  school 
and  are  not  even  looking  for  work.  So  that  the  total  in  1960  was  76,000 
young  people  who  have  job  problems  and  many  of  us  think  that  the 
total  today  would  be  way  over  100,000  and  that  that  probably  would 
be  a low  estimate  and,  furthermore,  that  the  majority  of  these. young- 
sters would  be  in  the  deprived  neighborhoods — Bedford,  Stuyvesant, 
South  Bronx. 

Here,  in  looking  at  this  problem  and  characterizing  it  by  jobless- 
ness which  leads  to  hopelessness  as  well  as  other  things,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  need  for  full-time — or  multiplicity  of  pilot  projects  pre- 
ceded by  research  and  study  is  illustrated  in  the  diversity  from  the 
Lower  East  Side  and  Harlem.  The  subtle  nuances  are  present  and 
differ  in  these  two  situations  beyond  belief.  I still  don’t  feel  at  home 
in  Harlem  area  because  I don’t  understand  it  the  way  I did — ^the  way 
I thought  in  the  lower  East  Side.  So  it  is  not  a completely  differ- 
ent— ^you  notice  that  there  are  certain  common  characteristics  in  all 
of  these  test  projects  but  a different  approach.  Keeping  in  mind  in 
the  Harlem  area  the  very  strong  potent,  subtle  ethnic  overtones  enter 
into  the  whole  picture  in  a way  in  which  they  didn’t  do  to  a degree  in 
the  lower  East  Side. 

Last  night  it  happened  I was  with  a group  of  about  30  youngsters^ 
all  of  whom  live  in  the  Harlem  area  and  the  key  word  which  I have 
used  and  what  these  key  words  led  to  seem  to  me  just  pop  out  of  their 
mouths  as  we  talked  for  2 or  3 hours,  most  of  them  filled  with  very 
little  hope,  even  those  looking  forward  to  high  school  diplomas.  Some 
of  them  feel,  well,  why  don’t  we  just  forget  the  whole  thing? 

They  meant  forget  the  whole  society  and  join  up  with  the  Black 
Muslims  and  fight.  We  can’t  lose  anything  more  than  we  have  so  why 
not  just  fight?  Most  of  them  are  too  much  beaten  to  really  give  out 
in  any  kind  of  real  reaction  that  you  would  expect  from  a healthy 
teenager. 

Now  I think,  finally,  that  all  of  this  leads  to  a situation  in  which 
there  is  a powerful  amount  of  social  dynamite  and  I don’t  want  you 
to  think  that  I am  exaggerating  for  the  purposes  of  anything.  When 
I say  that  it  is  not  only  my  own  considered  opinion  but  the  opinion 
of  a great  many  people  who  are  sensitive  to  community  moods  and 
atmosphere,  that  the  ghettos  of  New  York  City — I have  talked  to 
people  in  Detroit  and  they  think  the  same  and  I have  talked  to  people 
in  Los  Angeles  and  they  think  much  the  same — that  the  mood,  the 
atmosphere  has  gotten  beyond  the  point  where  we  simply  can  look  at 
it  and  say : “Now,  let’s  take  the  following  steps  to  do  something  about 
it.  We  have  to  do  this.”  What  we  have  to  be  aware  of,  it  seems  to 
me  is  the  atmosphere  has  reached  the  point  where  the  whole  thing  can 
blow  up  and  the  kind  of  thing  one  might  expect  to  happen  in  the  de- 
prived areas — Birmingham  would  be  like  playing  tiddlywinks  as  to 
what  could  happen  in  Harlem  or  Bedford.  In  this  would  be  chiefly 
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involved  the  spearhead,  the  thousands  of  these  hopeless  and  lost  teen- 
agers. 

I perhaps  could  end  up  by  giving  an  illustration  of  what  I mean. 

A few  years  ago  I was  up  in  central  Harlem  when  one  of  the  great 
prizefighters  was  carried  along  in  an  open  car  in  a great  cavalcade, 
and  everybody  was  in  a most  jubilant  mood.  It  was  a happy  part  of 
town.  You  felt  caught  up  in  the  exuberance  of  it,  and  you  noticed  par- 
ticularly the  young  people,  how  happy  they  were  that  a local  hero 
again  won. 

Then  a few  years  after  that  I happened  to  be  in  the  heart  of  central 
Harlem  when  Castro  moved  up  in  that  dramatic  way  from  the  down- 
town hotel  to  the  hotel  in  Harlem,  and  the  square  in  front  of  the  hotel 
was  jampacked,  and  on  the  fringes  were  the  adults  who  were  a little 
afraid  and  timid.  This  air  was  charged  with  hatred.  I walked  all 
through  the  crowd.  I ran  into  a lot  of  people  I knew.  A lot  of  people 
I knew  were  people  who  had  been  iiifluenced  by  leftist  movements 
commg  in  through  Cuba,  in  the  Broadway  area  of  Xew  York,  leftist 
racial  movements  which  had  infiltrated  particularly  the  Xegro,  the 
yoimg  Xegro  intelligentsia,  the  Black  Muslims  made  up  of  the  kind  of 
kids  I am  used  to  working  with,  many  of  whom  were  proselytized  in 
jail  and  who  now  have  moved  in — moved  out  in  the  commtmity, 
strained  up  hi  the  way  that  no  social  worker  or  preacher  was  ever  able 
to  work  with — over  junk,  dressed  up,  looking  dignified,  and  here  it 
seemed  to  me  was  this  whole  crowd,  angry,  frustrated,  feeling  sup- 
pressed, but  in  that  moment  finding  some  kind  of  identity  and  dignity. 

The  problem  then  seems  to  me  is  simple  to  state,  but  eery  difficult  to 
implement.  How  is  it  that  we  can  restore  dignity  to  there  kids  in  all 
of  these  cities,  and  will  be  of  the  kind  of  dignity  that  we  have  set  a 
premium  on  in  this  country  from  the  beginning?  If  we  don't,  they 
are  going  to  achieve  another  kind  of  dignity. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  Thank  you  very  much,  F ather. 

Is  there  anythmg  you  want  to  say  in  closing,  Mr.  Carlton  ? 

Mr.  Carltox.  Except  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your  patience. 
As  you  see,  the  people  who  have  spoken  here  today,  Mr.  Chairman, 
feel  very  deeply  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  I think  you  have  presented  a very  good  case,  but  still 
there  are  many  Members  of  the  Congress  who  think  this  is  a local  prob- 
lem and  a family  problem.  Their  ofihand  answers  are,  it  is  a family 
problem,  let  them  take  care  of  it.  TYhy  should  we  be  getting  into  this  ? 
And  it  is  hard  to  argue  the  point  when  people  do  not  want  to  listen  to 
you.  That  is  the  problem  we  have. 

Mr.  Carltox.  I have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  Congressional 
Record  of  your  speeches  on  these  two  occasions  in  presenting  your 
appropriation  measures  in  this  area  and  I dond  know  of  anyone  who 
can  do  a more  effective  job  of  telling  people  who  do  want  to  listen 
what  this  is  all  about  and  how  important  it  is. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  You  should  have  been  in  politics.  You  could  have 
been  a very  successful  politician. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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Wednesday,  March  27, 1963. 

Day  Care  for  Children 

WITNESS 

MRS.  RANDOLPH  GUGGENHEIMER,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  COM- 
MITTEE FOR  THE  DAY  CARE  OF  CHILDREN 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Mrs.  Kandolph  Guggenheimer,  president  of  the  National  Commit- 
tee for  the  Day  Care  of  Children,  will  be  our  first  witness. 

Do  you  have  a prepared  statement,  Mrs.  Guggenheimer  ? 

Mrs.  Guggenheimer.  Yes;  I do.  Perhaps  I better  read  it.  ‘ 

Mr.  Chairman  and  honorable  members  of  the  Labor-HEW  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

My  name  is  Elinor  Guggenheimer,  and  I am  the  president  of  the 
National  Committee  for  the  Day  Care  of  Children.  We  are  a non- 
profit organization  that  represents  individuals  and  groups  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  I am  speaking  today  in  favor  of  an  appropria- 
tion of  $8  million  for  grants  for  day  care  programs  and  $795,000  for 
research,  training,  or  demonstration  projects.  In  view  of  the  enor- 
mous sums  of  money  that  are  expended  by  our  Government  for  de- 
fense, for  conservation,  on  various  kinds  of  building  programs,  and 
for  the  variety  of  public  assistance  grants,  this  small  sum  which  will 
be  used  for  the  defense,  the  conservation  and  building  of  our  future 
citizens  seems  small  indeed.  The  expenditure  of  this  sum  may  more 
than  pay  for  itself  in  a relatively  short  time  by  the  savings  effected 
in  public  assistance. 

This  does  not  imply  that  we  believe  that  day  care  programs  should 
ever  be  used  to  induce  mothers  to  go  to  work.  Good  day  care  of  the 
type  that  is  too  rarely  seen  in  this  country  should  and  must  be  used 
to  strengthen  family  life — ^never  to  destroy  it.  There  are  instances, 
however,  of  families  who  have  been  on  public  assistance  for  two  and 
even  three  generations.  In  such  families,  since  the  mother  is  the  only 
potential  breadwinner  it  may  be  extremely  important  from  a socially 
desirable  point  of  view  to  break  the  pattern  of  dependency. 

There  are  several  other  reasons  why  we  urge  you  to  appropriate 
these  funds.  Surveys  that  have  been  made  by  the  Children’s  Bureau 
of  the  Department  of  HEW  have  given  us  a picture  of  the  very  large 
number  of  children  who  are  in  poor  or  even  dangerous  situations. 

I would  like  to  interpolate  here.  I have  been  in  many  of  our  States 
where  there  are  signs  on  the  front  lawns  of  shacks,  which  say  “Worms 
for  sale,”  “Children  taken  care  of,”  and  frequently  in  these  types  of 
homes  the  order  of  importance  is  exactly  as  it  is  phrased,  the  sale  of 
worms  is  more  important  than  the  care  they  are  offering  the  children. 

We  know,  for  instance,  that  despite  the  lack  of  good  care  of  the 
children  of  working  mothers,  there  has  been  a constantly  increasing 
number  of  mothers  of  young  children  who  have  entered  the  labor  force. 
Neither  the  future  predictions  nor  the  needs  of  our  economy  give  any 
indication  that  there  can,  or  will  be,  a reversal  of  this  trend. 

Licensing  laws  and  enforcement  procedures  are  weak  in  almost 
every  State  in  the  Union.  Children  are  often  left  in  unsanitary 
conditions  or  to  the  care  of  slightly  older  children,  or  in  groups  that 
are  too  large  or  badly  organized.  Children  who  spend  their  entire 
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days,  week  after  week  and  month  after  month,  in  such  groups  fre- 
quently are  impaired  physically,  intellectually,  and  emotionally. 
Such  nnpairment  constitutes  a criminal  waste  of  our  most  important 
natural  resource. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  family  on  ADC  and  we  are  concerned 
about  the  problems  of  the  working  mother,  but  the  reason  I am  speak- 
ing to  you  today  is  because  above  all  we  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  neglect  of  young  children.  Our  courtroom  records  attest  to  this 
early  neglect.  "Case  histories  in  our  mental  institutions  confirm  it. 

In  our  migratory  farm  camps  there  are  thousands  and  thousands 
of  young  children  left  alone  in  “chicken  coop'’  type  housing  while 
their  parents  work  in  the  fields.  These  children  throughout  their 
school  career  are  between  2 and  4 years  behind  the  national  average. 
In  the  slums  of  our  cities  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
children  who  are  left  locked  up  in  rooms  during  the  day,  or,  even 
more  dangerously,  allowed  to  roam  the  streets  and  become  the  vic- 
tims of  the  lessons  in  social  destruction  that  are  too  often  the  only 
ones  taught  on  such  streets. 

For  children  with  handicaps — the  retarded,  the  mentally  ill,  the 
children  with  cerebral  palsy  or  with  mild  heart  conditions — day  care 
programs  may  mean  a release  from  prison.  Such  children  are  too 
often  homebound  or,  as  an  unhappy  alternative,  relegated  to  full- 
time institutional  care  with  the  resulting  agonizing  wrench  of  separa- 
tion for  both  child  and  family.  This  type  of  separation  often  would 
be  unnecessary^  if  good  day  care  programs  were  available  in  the 
community. 

The  sum  that  you  are  considering  could  be  used  by  States  to  develop 
plans  to  provide  personnel  for  licensing  agencies  and  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  good  standards  for  day  care  programs  both  in  groups  and 
foster  families. 

On  behalf  of  the  children  who  could  be  kept  in  their  own  homes 
instead  of  being  placed  permanently  away  from  their  families:  on 
behalf  of  the  children  who  are  today  receiving  care  that  could  be 
characterized  and  expressed  as  careless;  on  behalf  of  all  of  the 
children  for  whom  our  Constitution  guarantees  equal  opportunity, 
but  who  in  fact  are  denied  safe  and  intelligent  care  during  their 
early  and  most  formative  years,  we  urge  you  to  appropriate  the  funds 
that  are  so  desperately  needed. 

In  this  one  area  of  concern  for  children,  we  are  far  behind  almost 
ever\"  other  country"  in  the  world.  The  sum  of  money  involved  is 
small ; we  believe  its  effect  will  be  incalculable. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you.  That  is  a very  fine  statement.  I agree 
with  you. 

Mrs.  Guggexheoier.  If  you  have  any  questions  I will  answer 
them. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  I am  in  agreement  with  it. 

Mr.  Denton? 

Mr.  Dextox.  I think  it  is  a verv  fine  statement,  too. 

LETTER  FR03I  THE  PLAY  SCHOOLS  ASSOCIATIOX 

Mr.  Fogarty.  IVe  will  place  in  the  record  a letter  we  have  received 
from  the  Play  Schools  Association  on  this  subject. 
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( The  letter  follows : ) 

The  Play  Schools  Association,  Inc., 

New  York,  N.Y.,  March  7,  196S. 


Hon.  John  E.  Fogarty, 

Chairman,  Lahor-HEW  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.G. 


Dear  Mr.  Fogarty  : The  Play  Schools  Association  has  been  concerned  for  the 
past  40  years  with  the  care  of  school-age  children,  most  of  them  the  children  of 
working  mothers,  in  their  out-of-school  time.  We  urge  that  you  support  the 
administration’s  request  of  supplemental  and  budgetary  appropriations  for  1963- 
64  which  include  $3  million  for  grants  for  day  care  for  1963  and  $8  million 
for  1964. 

Our  experience  has  shown  that  these  neglected  children  under  the  age  of  12 
years  present  a very  real  danger  both  to  themselves  and  to  the  community  if 
they  have  no  supervision  or  place  to  go.  The  cost  of  neglect  is  very  high  and 
may  indeed  result  in  far  higher  community  costs  if  the  responsibility  is  not 
met  now. 

Plays  Schools  Association  was  very  active  during  the  war  years  when  the 
Government  supported  or  had  centers  for  such  children.  When  Government 
funds  were  no  longer  available  much  essential  work  had  to  stop  or  was  cur- 
tailed. Today  our  work  continues  but  it  should  be  increased  a thousandfold. 

We,  as  an  agency,  want  to  go  on  record  that  it  is  a national  problem  to  meet 
this  need  and  one  which  should  command  not  only  Federal  support  but  Federal 
respect. 

Respectfully  yours. 


Alice  Carter, 

Mrs.  Edward  C.  Carter, 

Chairman  of  the  Board. 


Food  and  Drug  Administration 


WITNESS 

DR.  THEODORE  G.  KLUMPP,  PRESIDENT,  WINTHROP  LABORATORIES 

Mr.  Fogarty  Dr.  Kliimpp,  I think  you  are  next.  Go  right  ahead. 

Dr.  Klumpp.  Mr.  Ohairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  it 
is  a privilege  to  have  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  to 
urge  your  approval  of  President  Kennedy’s  budgetary  recommenda- 
tions for  support  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration’s  important 
programs  in  the  drug  field  during  the  1963-64  fiscal  year. 

My  name  is  Theodore  G.  Klumpp.  I am  president  of  Winthrop 
Laboratories.  My  testimony,  however,  is  in  behalf  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers  Association,  as  authorized  by  the  PMA  board 
of  directors.  I am  a member  of  the  PMA  board,  and  of  its  Govern- 
ment-industry committee,  and  also  serve  as  chairman  of  the  PMA’s 
Committee  on  F ood  and  Drug  Administration  Kelations. 

You  will  understand,  I know,  that  my  comments  concern  them- 
selves only  with  the  drug  functions  of  the  FDA — the  field  in  which 
PMA  is  informed  and  competent  and  with  which  it  is,  of  necessity, 
most  concerned. 

To  qualify  as  a witness,  I should  perhaps  inform  the  committee,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I was  graduated  from  the  Harvard  University  Medical 
School  in  1928,  and  was  active  in  hospital  practice  and  in  academic 
medicine  (Yale,  Western  Deserve,  and  George  Washington  Universi- 
ties) for  more  than  a decade  after  that. 

In  1936  I was  appointed  chief  medical  officer  of  the  Drug  Division 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and  in  1938,  I became  Chief 
of  that  Division  and  served  until  1941  in  that  capacity. 
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Then  I joined  the  American  Medical  Association  as  director  of 
drugs,  food,  and  physical  therapy  and  as  secretary  of  the  AMA 
Comicil  of  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry.  A year  later,  I became  asso- 
ciated with  Mhnthrop  Laboratories. 

Over  the  years,  I have  had  the  opportunity  of  serving  on  a number 
of  advisoiT "bodies  in  the  health  field,  at  the  request  of  such  agencies 
as  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  'Welfare,  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization, 
and  the  second  Hoover  Commission  on  Government  Reorganization. 
I am  presently  a member  of  the  Medical  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  and  was  recently  appointed 
by  the  President  to  the  Health  Resources  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 

Having  made  these  general  points  by  way  of  backgromid,  I would 
like  to  call  your  attention  specifically  to  the  fact  that  I have  had  the 
somewhat  uncommon  experience  of  working  closely  with  the  food, 
drug,  and  cosmetic  law  from  two  points  of  view : first,  that  of  a law 
enforcement  officer  at  FDA,  and,  second,  as  an  executive  of  a company 
whose  responsibility  it  is  to  comply  with  the  law  and  the  administra- 
tive rulings  that  grow  out  of  it. 

In  the  view  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Association  and 
in  my  own  personal  view,  two  considerations  override  all  others  in 
relation  to  the  proper  functioning  of  the  F ood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, especially  in  the  drug  field  but  also,  of  course,  in  all  its  other 
scientific  and  regulatory  activities. 

1.  The  FDA  should  "be  staffed  by  individuals  of  the  highest  admin- 
istrative and  scientific  stature  for  those  in  the  drug  field  must  make 
decisions  almost  daily  that  would  test  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  because 
of  the  ever-increasing  complexities  of  medical  and  biological  knowl- 
edge. And  there  should  be  enough  such  individuals  to  get  the  job 
done  in  an  expeditious  manner,  without  imposing  an  undue  workload 
on  any  indiviclual. 

2.  They  should  be  provided  with  all  the  physical  resources  neces- 
sary^ to  establish  the  most  favorable  conditions  possible — laboratory 
and  administrative  office  space  as  well  as  the  associated  technical  and 
scientific  equipment  needed  to  facilitate  their  important  work. 

In  our  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  enactment  of  the  drug  amendments  of  1962  during  the  last  session 
of  Congress  makes  it  urgent  that  steps  be  taken  immediately  to  correct 
the  inadequacies  in  staffing  and  space  that  have  plagued  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  for  many  years. 

President  Kennedy’s  budget  proposals  for  fiscal  1963-64,  as  modified 
to  reflect  the  fact  that  there  will  be  no  supplemental  budget  request 
for  fiscal  1962-63,  would  make  possible  substantial  strides. 

The  President  has  asked  for,  and  we  strongly  recommend  your  ap- 
proval of,  increases  of  315  staff  positions  to  implement  the  1962  drug 
amendments  and  the  new  drug  regulations  recently  published  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

This  would  bring  the  total  staff  of  FDA  assigned  to  these  drug  func- 
tions to  547  persons — a number  that  it  is  hoped  will  be  sufficient  to 
carry  out  FDA’s  assigned  responsibilities  if  FDA  can  recruit  personnel 
of  high  qualifications. 
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The  proposed  appropriation  increase  that  would  finance  these  new 
staff  people  amounts  to  about  $2,879,000,  and  we  hope  your  subcommit- 
tee will  approve  it. 

We  also  urge  your  endorsement  of  the  other  program  increases 
recommended  by  President  Kennedy's  budget  in  the  drug  and  related 
fields.  They  cover  such  pro  j ects  as^ — 

Expansion,  from  this  year’s  $60,000  level,  to  $85,000  of  FDA’s 
effort  to  apply  automatic  data  processing  to  medicoscientific  and 
administrative  problems. 

Development  of  scientific  data  communication  system,  $100,000. 

Providing  12  staff  positions  for  the  new  scientific  information 
exchange  program,  $84,000.  The  FDA  can  and  should  assume 
its  proper  role  of  leadership  in  this  critical  field. 

Acquisition  of  new  equipment  and  replacement  of  obsolete 
equipment,  required  by  the  staff  expansion  and  by  new  programs, 
$300,000. 

Increasing  the  present  staff  of  118  in  field  inspection  and  scien- 
tific supervision  by  27  positions,  $269,000. 

Staffing  the  new^  headquarters  laboratory  building  and  the 
pharmacological  lab  at  Beltsville,  Md.,  for  which  67  new  positions 
and  an  appropriation  of  $281,000  are  requested. 

Let  me  make  a few  additional  comments  about  the  $85,000  item  for 
automatic  data  processing,  and  the  request  for  $184,000  to  set  up  a 
12-member  scientific  information  exchange  program  and  contract  for 
a study  of  how  it  can  best  operate. 

As  we  understand  it,  the  funds  for  additional  data  processing  would 
permit  FDA  to  rent  more  time  on  the  301  computer  than  the  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Department  makes  available  to  it.  This 
would  be  used  primarily  for  processing  of  scientific  data,  though  it 
is  intended,  when  possible,  to  handle  administrative  matters,  too. 

With  the  flood  of  new  information  that  will  be  pouring  into  FDA 
under  the  requirements  of  the  1962  amendments,  a greater  use  of 
automatic  processing  equipment  wfill  soon  be  absolutely  essential. 

We  are  informed  that  the  decision  to  establish  the  new  scientific  in- 
formation exchange  program,  initially  staffed  by  12  persons,  results 
from  an  internal  FDA  study  which  sought  to  determine  the  kinds  and 
amounts  of  data  that  FDA  must  process  and  analyze  in  its  varied 
programs,  and  how  this  work  should  be  carried  out. 

The  distribution  of  these  data,  both  within  FDA  and  outside  FDA 
among  other  interested  Federal  agencies,  the  medical  profession  and 
the  research  community  generally,  also  will  be  a responsibility  of  this 
new  FDA  unit,  for  which  $84,000  in  salary  funds  is  requested. 

The  other  $100,000  would  be  used  to  contract  with  outside  specialists 
to  study  FDA’s  information-handling  procedures  and  problems  and 
set  up  a system  under  which  the  proposed  new  unit  would  operate. 

The  whole  matter  of  exchange  of  scientific  information  is  of  the 
greatest  concern  to  the  pharmaceutical  industry,  and  we  wholeheart- 
edly urge  your  approval  of  these  funds. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Bunney,  a member  of  the  pharmaceutical  industry,  has 
this  to  say  about  the  problem : 

The  sum  total  of  human  knowledge  is  increasing  at  an  appalling  rate.  It 
will  double  in  the  next  8 years.  Ninety  percent  of  all  the  scientists  that  ever 
lived  are  living  today.  There  are  100,000  scientific  journals  and  300  abstract 
journals  and  every  50  years  there  are  10  times  as  many  more  scientific  journals 
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and  abstract  journals.  Now  they  are  talking  about  abstract  journals  that  ab- 
stract abstract  journals. 

This  means  that,  try  as  we  might,  we  can’t  hold  down  a full-time  job,  read  the 
literature  related  to  our  field,  and  at  the  same  time  do  very  much  about  keeping 
the  comparative  educational  level  we  enjoyed  when  we  left  college  or  graduate 
school  10  or  15  years  before  * * * if  constant  postgraduate  instruction  is  neces- 
sary to  the  physician  or  dentist,  if  a seventh-year  sabbatical  for  study  is  im- 
portant to  the  professors,  why  isn’t  it  just  as  important  to  the  nonresearch 
scientist? 

Mankind  does  not  benefit  from  the  acquisition  of  new  knowledge  unless  that 
knowledge  is  applied.  Shortening  the  timelag  between  the  acquiring  of  new 
knowledge  and  its  application  has  a direct  bearing  on  the  rate  of  rise  of  man’s 
standard  of  living. 

A torrent  of  activity,  national  and  international,  Government  and 
nongovernment,  has  grown  out  of  the  recent  intense  interest  shown  by 
the  public  in  general  and  the  Congress  in  particular  in  the  problems 
of  scientific  communication,  especially  in  the  drug  held. 

Several  international  organizations,  including  the  NATO  Parlia- 
mentarians Conference,  the  European  Common  Market  nations,  the 
Pan-American  Sanitary  Bureau  and  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion itself  are  taking  steps  toward  establishment  of  a worldwide  drug 
information  program. 

We  expect  that  some  new  international  reporting  system  may  well 
be  adopted  at  WHO’s  16th  general  assembly  in  Geneva  next  May 
and,  of  course,  our  country — as  it  certainly  should — will  be  playing 
a major  role. 

Events  have  been  developing  rapidly,  too,  in  the  United  States. 
Only  a few  weeks  ago,  the  President’s  Science  Advisory  Committee 
warned  Mr.  Kennedy  that  the  growth  of  science  and  technology  has 
produced  both  an  information  explosion  and  an  information  crisis, 
and  urged  that  prompt  steps  be  taken  to  cope  with  them.  President 
Kennedy  called  his  advisers’  report  to  the  specihe  attention  of  respon- 
sible F ederal  agencies. 

Elsewhere  in  the  Government,  the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Department,  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  the  other  Federal  agencies  with  important  research 
and  development  programs  have  been  looking  at  the  information 
crisis,  which  is  aptly  named,  and  have  been  taking  immediate  steps  to 
try  to  bring  it  under  control,  as  well  as  studying  other  long-range 
actions. 

Outside  the  Government,  the  American  Medical  Association  is  at 
work,  along  with  the  medical  schools,  many  of  our  great  hospitals  and 
research  centers  and,  of  course,  the  j)harmaceutical  industry. 

In  keeping  with  his  major  responsibilities  in  the  health  and  medical 
research  fields,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
convened  a national,  invitational  conference  last  fall  at  the  Airlie 
House  in  Warren  ton,  Va.,  to  study  the  problems  of  health  communi- 
cations, or,  as  Dr.  Terry  put  it — 

how  best  to  improve  the  fiow  of  information  from  the  world  of  medical  research 
to  health  practitioners  and  from  them  to  the  public  as  a whole. 

The  report  on  this  conference  became  available  last  month.  We  are 
sure  that  the  discussions  in  this  4-day  exchange  of  ideas  among  the 
broad  interests  invited  to  the  Airlie  House  meeting  will  serve  to  bring 
mto  proper  focus  the  overall  problems  of  information  and  communica- 
tion in  the  health  field. 
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It  is  regrettable,  however,  that  no  one  from  the  pharmaceutical 
industry  had  an  opportunity  to  attend  and  participate,  because  we 
feel  that  we  do  Imow  something  about  communicating  vital  informa- 
tion to  the  medical  profession  as  well  as  to  the  general  public. 

In  any  event,  much  thought  and  planning  is  going  on  in  this  very 
difficult  area,  and  the  pharmaceutical  industry  is  attempting  to  do  its 
share. 

It  is  tremendously  important  for  the  medical  profession  to  have 
accurate  and  objective  information  about  drug  evaluation  and  drug 
reactions. 

But  we  would  offer  a cautionary  note:  the  Government  is  takmg 
the  lead,  nationally  and  internationally,  in  planning  drug  information 
services  and  we  think  the  responsible  officials  should  be  very  careful  to 
avoid  any  tendency  toward  creating  a central  government  agency  or 
committee  that  would  disseminate  all  drug  findings  to  the  medical 
profession  and  the  public. 

This  would  not  be  in  the  public  interest,  because  such  a body  would 
inevitably  acquire  an  aura  of  omniscience  to  which  no  organization  of 
earthly  origins  should  ever  aspire. 

Turning  back  to  the  other  budgeted  programs  of  the  FDA,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  want  to  impress  upon  you  and  the  committee  that  the 
Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Association  is  also  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  proposed  appropriations,  totaling  $14,018,000,  for  planning  and 
for  construction  of  new  laboratory  facilities  in  Washington,  and  for 
seven  new  field  laboratories  and  office  buildings. 

We  understand  that  the  FDA  hopes  to  begin  construction  of  new 
district  buildings  in  Chicago,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  and  Seattle  next 
year,  and  in  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco  in  fiscal  year 
1965. 

We  also  understand  that  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  an  explanatory  statement  on  the  President’s  budget  mes- 
sage in  January,  pointed  out  that  facilities  in  FDA’s  new  headquarters 
Laboratory  would  be  inadequate  by  1966.  This  gives  cause  for  serious 
concern. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  we  are  told  that 
full  occupancy  of  the  new  headquarters  laboratory  building  will  not 
be  possible  until  November  1964. 

It  seems  clear  that  until  this  new  building  can  be  occupied,  and  the 
other  proposed  facilities  can  be  completed,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration will  be  faced  with  grave  space  shortages,  and  that  they 
could  be  particularly  damaging  to  FDA’s  scientific  programs. 

It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  the  FDA’s  Bureau  of  Medicine  will 
be  moving  within  the  next  few  months  to  new,  temporary  space  in  a 
remodeled  automobile  agency  building.  These  new  quarters  will  be 
a mile  or  more  away  from  the  rest  of  the  FDA  organization.  That 
means  a mile  from  the  pharmacologists  with  whom  medical  officers 
have  to  consult,  from  the  HEW  library,  and  from  FDA’s  master 
computer.  This  will  be  the  fourth  time  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  has 
had  to  move  within  the  last  6 years,  I understand. 

We  know  that  Commissioner  Larrick  and  Deputy  Commissioner 
Harvey  are  engaged  in  an  intensive  recruiting  campaign  to  build  up 
the  Medical  Bureau  staff  to  the  level  required  by  enactment  of  last 
year’s  drug  amendments,  and  we  realize  that  FDA  must  have  some 
place  to  house  these  new  people  when  they  report  for  duty. 
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But  we  wish  they  could  be  housed  in  more  suitable  quarters,  efhcient 
in  design  and  convenient  to  the  associates  with  whom  they  must  work. 
Even  Tempo  S.  inadequate  as  it  is.  would  probably  be  preferred  by  the 
Medical  Bureau  until  the  new  headquarters  Laboratory  can  be  occu- 
pied. It  is  only  a few  blocks  from  HEIY  headquarters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  oim  conviction  that  imtil  the  EDA  is  adequately 
supported  with  space  and  facilities,  it  will  continue  to  have  difficulty 
in  recruiting  the  caliber  of  medical  and  scientific  people  that  EDA's 
very  important  job  requires. 

Medical  doctors  and  scientists  at  EDA  who  are  called  upon  to  evalu- 
ate the  results  of  comprehensive  pharmacological  and  clinical  research 
on  new  therapeutic  agents,  conducted  at  such  great  cost,  should  be  at 
least  as  well  qualified  as  their  peers  among  nongovernment  clinicians 
and  scientists  in  hospitals,  medical  schools,  and  in  the  pharmaceutical 
industry  who  do  the  research  that — infi'equently  enough  in  terms  of 
total  elfort — c*ulminates  in  the  submission  of  a new  drug  application. 

It  will  not  be  possible  for  the  Eood  and  Drug  Administration  to  re- 
cruit and  retain  persomiel  of  the  necessary  high  caliber  in  the  numbers 
required  imless  it  provides  the  environment  and  the  salaries  that  will 
attract  such  people  to  the  Eederal  service. 

TTe  realize  that  the  salaries  of  medical  officers  and  other  scientists 
in  the  EDA  are  part  of  the  overall  Government  pay  structure.  The 
administration  has  been  taking  steps  to  correct  salary  inequities  in 
Eederal  employment,  and  plans  to  ask  Congress  for  further  increases 
in  salaries  of  top  executives,  scientific  and  teclmical  personnel,  we 
understand. 

It  would  perhaps  be  oversimplification  to  state  that  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration's  difficulties  in  personnel  recruitment  are  typi- 
fied by  its  unsuccessful  efi'orts  to  fill  the  post  of  medical  director. 
Xonetheless.  the  position  has  been  vacant  for  many  months  and  the 
arduous  selection  job  whicli  Commissioner  Larrick  and  Mr.  Bois- 
feuillet  Tones  are  endeavoruisf  to  carry  out  might  be  made  easier  if 
FDA  could  pay  a more  aderpate  salaiy. 

This  problem  of  staffing  is  not  a new  one  for  FDA.  One  of  my  first 
responsibilities  as  Chief  IVIedical  Officer  of  FDA's  drug  division  back 
in  1936  was  the  recruiting  of  physicians.  It  was  hard  then,  as  it  is 
now.  to  get  good  people  to  sign  up  with  FDA. 

But  it  is  more  than  ever  in  the  public  interest.  ^Ir.  Chairman,  for 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  be  able  to  conduct  its  functions 
on  as  efficient  a basis  as  is  possible.  Therefore,  we  in  the  Pharma- 
ceutical ^lanufactui^ers  Association  want  FDA  to  have  the  support, 
both  in  physical  and  in  personnel  resources,  that  the  implementation 
of  new  duties  imposed  by  the  1962  drug  amendments  demands. 

Under  these  new  provision-  of  law.  and  the  regidations  that  have 
been  drafted  to  put  them  into  effect,  rigid  new  requirements  are  being 
established  for  drug  manufacturing,  clinical  evaluation  of  new  drugs 
as  to  safety  and  effectiveness,  and  distribution  of  pharmaceuticals 
once  they  have  been  approved  by  FDA. 

The  principal  objective  of  the  new  law  was  to  give  assurance  to  the 
American  people  of  the  safety  and  effectiveness  of  tlie  Xation's  drug 
supply.  IVe  are  in  complete  agi’eement  that  the  American  people 
should  have  such  assurance. 
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But  we  hope  that  the  new  regulations  governing  drug  research,  de- 
velopment and  distribution  wull  be  administered,  up  and  down  the 
line,  by  clear-sighted  officials  who  face  up  to  the  possibility  that 
arbitrary  or  supercautious  application  of  the  new  rules  might  seriously 
impede  the  advance  of  chemotherapeutic  research. 

There  is  some  danger  that  the  mere  processing  of  the  mountains  of 
additional  paperwork  required,  for  example,  in  connection  with  inves- 
tigational use  of  new  drugs  may  markedly  slow  down  the  introduction 
of  new  products  that  are  sorely  needed  for  the  relief  of  pain,  or  for  the 
palliation  or  cure  of  some  dread  disease. 

If  applied  by  men  and  women  of  scant  vision,  the  new  rqles  surely 
could  result  in  the  creation  of  endless  redtape  in  which  even  the  most 
promising  new  drug  is  likely  to  become  entangled.  This  is  the  great 
danger  which  we  hope  can  be  avoided. 

By  its  enactment  of  the  Kefauver-Harris  Act  last  year.  Congress 
placed  far-reaching  and  fearsome  new  responsibilities  on  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  Now,  we  believe  that  Congress  should 
follow  through  and  provide  FDA  with  the  resources  it  needs  to  do  its 
new  job  wdsely  and  well.  In  the  words  of  J ohn  T.  Connor,  president 
of  Merck  & Co.,  “It  would  be  a senseless  tragedy  if  this  Nation  for- 
feited its  leadership  in  drug  progress,  not  for  lack  of  discoveries,  but 
because  a regulatory  agency  could  not  keep  pace.”  With  your  help, 
we  are  confident  that  FDA  will  rise  to  the  challenge  and  we  in  the 
PMA  are  ready  to  cooperate  in  this  critical  endeavor. 

But  however  well  the  FDA  is  armed  by  Congress  with  human  and 
material  resources,  none  of  us  should  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
pathw^ays  of  scientific  research  and  development  are  uncertain  ones 
at  best,  and  that  no  rule  or  regulation  or  law  can  guarantee  absolute 
safety  whether  in  outer  space  or  in  the  pharmaceutical  laboratory  or 
the  hospital  clinic.  As  the  English  philosopher,  Alfred  North  White - 
head,  so  wisely  noted,  “Panic  of  error  is  the  death  of  progress.” 

This  completes  my  brief  presentation,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  subcommittee.  I thank  you  for  your  courtesy  in  permitting 
me  to  appear.  If  you  have  any  questions,  I will  do  my  best  to  answer 
them. 

If  I may  take  another  moment,  I’d  like  to  call  specific  attention  to 
the  proposal  for  expansion  from  this  year’s  $60,000  level  to  $85,000 
of  FDA’s  effort  to  apply  automatic  data  processing  to  medicoscien- 
tific  and  administrative  problems. 

I am  a little  familiar  with  data  processing  and  I would  consider 
this  a very  modest  sum.  I don’t  see  how  they  can  do  much  witli  it 
but  it  will  be  enough  for  them  to  get  their  feet  w^et,  to  plan  tlieir 
programs  on  data  processing,  and  determine  what  they  will  need  later 
in  order  to  employ  this  very  useful  tool  to  their  purposes. 

Mr.  Fooarty.  Thank  you.  Doctor.  That  is  a very  fine  statement. 
I am  pleased  to  know  that  your  association  is  supporting  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

Mr.  Denton? 

Mr.  Dentox.  No  questions. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  Mr.  Lesinski. 

Mr.  Lesixski.  Dr.  Klumpp,  you  mention  the  fact  that  FDA  wants 
salary  increases  for  the  employees  and  I commend  your  statement 
on  this,  but  your  point^ — is  it  not  true  that  part  of  the  difficulty 
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of  FDA  is  that  the  large  number  of  Federal  agencies  under  HEW 
are  increasing  so  rapidly  that  they  are  using  up  all  the  teclmicians 
coining  out  of  the  colleges  and  therefore  thera  is  a dearth  at  the 
present  time  ? 

Dr.  ^Ir.  Ivesinski,  that  is  a serious  problem.  There  is  a 

shortage  of  well-trained  manpower,  a shortage  of  doctora  and  scientists 
generally,  and  this  constitutes  one  of  the  serious  problems.  Com- 
]>etition  for  good  men  in  this  held  is  terrihc  and  we  face  a basic  need 
for  the  development  of  more  scientists  in  this  research  and  medical 
held. 

^Ir.  Lesixski.  Could  I assume  from  what  you  said  that  ragardless 
of  whether  we  raise  the  salaries  of  those  imder  the  Food  and  Drug 
Act,  the  others  will  raise  them  and  therefore  the  same  problem  will 
still  be  there  with  the  FDA  I 

Dr.  KrrMPP.  We  live  in  a competitive  society  and  all  we  are  asking 
for  is  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  may  be  able  to  com- 
pete on  a par  with  the  same  I’esources  as  the  other  agencies  of  the 
Government,  as  well  as  our  medical  schools  and  nonproht  institu- 
tions. We  think  tliera  are  enough  handicaps  in  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  which  operate  against  their  gettmg  good  doctors  and 
good  scientists  without  adding  to  it  the  handicap  of  inadequate 
facilities  and  inadequate  salaries. 

Mr.  Lesixski.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Klumpp. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  Mr.  Laird. 

^Ir.  Laird.  Xo  questions. 

^Ir.  F ogarty.  Thank  you  very  much.  Doctor. 

EnrcATioxAL  Eesearch 

WITNESSES 

DR.  JOSEPH  V.  TOTARO.  DIRECTOR,  TEACHER  PLACEMENT  BUREAU 
AND  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  EDUCATION,  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  WISCONSIN 

MRS.  LOIS  JOSEPHS,  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF  ENGLISH,  CARNEGIE 
INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

DR.  NED  FLANDERS,  PROFESSOR  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 

DR.  WILLIAM  B.  ENGBRETSON,  DEAN,  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION, 
INDIANA  STATE  COLLEGE,  TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 

DR.  W.  B.  BROOKOVER,  ASSISTANT  DEAN,  RESEARCH,  MICHIGAN 
STATE  UNIVERSITY 

JAMES  STRAUBEL,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  AIR  FORCE  ASSOCIA- 
TION, WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

DR.  NORMAN  L.  RICE,  DEAN,  COLLEGE  OF  FINE  ARTS,  CARNEGIE 
INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

DR.  ROY  M.  HALL,  DEAN,  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION,  UNIVERSITY  OF 
DELAWARE 

DR.  JOHN  C.  FLANAGAN,  PROFESSOR  OF  PSYCHOLOGY,  UNIVERSITY 
OF  PITTSBURGH 

Mr.  Fogaety.  Mr.  Totaro.  we  are  glad  to  have  you  and  this  group 
of  eminent  educators  with  us.  You  may  proceed  in  whatever  way  you 
wish. 
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Mr.  Totaro.  I would  first  like  to  compliment  the  committee,  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Fogarty  our  own  representative,  Mr.  Laird  from  Marsh- 
field, Wis.,  and  the  other  members  who  have  worked  so  diligently  on 
this  problem  of  helping  education  to  improve  and  to  achieve  quality 
status.  We  think  that  research  and  development  is  the  prime  way  of 
getting  at  this  and  we  want  you  to  know  how  much  we,  the  practition- 
ers, appreciate  your  interest. 

My  intention  this  morning  was  to  bring  other  people  up  for  presen- 
tations first  and  to  get  back  into  the  picture  later  if  there  was  time 
for  me.  And  I think  I shall  follow  this  procedure  with  a few  words 
of  introduction. 

I would  like  to  say,  first,  that  research  makes  the  difference  between 
this  generation  and  the  next.  There  has  been  much  criticism  about 
education  in  the  last  decade,  as  you  are  well  aware,  and  I would  not 
quarrel  that  some  of  it  is  justified.  We  have  a long  way  to  go,  we 
realize,  in  improving  our  schools,  improving  the  preparation  of  our 
teachers,  and  in  making  educational  opportunity  available  to  all  of 
the  youngsters  and  all  of  the  adults  in  our  society  who  can  profit  from 
it. 

We  sometimes  get  concerned  about  status  society  and  we  really 
shouldn’t  be.  The  strength  of  our  democracy  is  related  historically 
and  in  the  future,  to  the  constituency  of  our  population.  Many  people 
are  just  not  getting  the  educational  opportunities  of  which  they  are 
capable.  This  runs  the  gamut  from  the  children  of  migrant  laborers 
to  Indian  children,  to  children  with  different  kinds  of  physical  and 
mental  disorders.  We  think  we  need  to  look  at  education  across  the 
board  to  see  how  we  can  stimulate  growth  and  development  through 
knowing  more  about  how  to  stimulate  growth  and  development. 

We  have  some  interesting  presentations  for  you  this  morning.  In 
fact,  I am  most  excited  about  the  people  who  have  expressed  an  inter- 
est in  appearing  to  tell  you  some  of  the  things  that  are  going  on  in  the 
field.  We  shall  begin  with  the  presentation  of  Prof.  Lois  Josephs, 
who  has  been  involved  in  project  English  at  Carnegie  Tech  and  who 
can  tell  you  something  about  their  curriculum  studies  and  curriculum 
center  operations.  This  is  a prototype  of  what  may  be  happening 
elsewhere  in  other  fields,  but  certainly  a prototype  of  the  kinds  of 
things  that  can  go  on  in  many  fields. 

About  15  years  ago  I decided  to  leave  the  teaching  of  modern  for- 
eign languages  because  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  modern  language 
instruction  had  become  about  as  deadly  as  instruction  in  the  classics 
had  been  in  the  19th  century.  There  were  some  substantial  reasons 
for  this,  but  there  didn’t  seem  to  be  very  much  that  could  be  done  to 
change  things. 

But  you  are  well  aware  of  what  has  happened  as  a result  of  F ederal 
assistance  and  support  from  foundations  and  other  organizations.  We 
have  been  able  to  make  some  marked  changes  in  language  instruction 
to  the  point  where  I sometimes  itch  to  get  back  into  language  teaching 
because  so  many  exciting  things  are  taking  place.  We  excite  young- 
sters about  w^anting  to  live  and  share  experiences  with  people  from 
other  cultures,  whether  this  be  in  Detroit,  Chicago,  New  York  or  out 
of  the  country. 

There  are  many  interesting  things  taking  place,  such  as  what  has 
happened  in  the  sciences,  mathematics,  and  foreign  languages,  that 
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can  through  basic  research  be  established,  in  other  fields.  The  tre- 
mendous investment  in  these  fields  has  paid  off  for  our  Government, 
for  our  Nation,  for  our  survival.  It  is  important  that  we  avoid  our 
imbalance  among  different  subject  matter  areas.  We  need  to  educate 
young  men  and  women  in  all  areas,  and  hope  that  some  of  the  pres- 
entations you  will  hear  this  morning,  will  stimulate  your  interest  and 
support. 

An  agenda  of  the  presentations  follows.  Our  first  speaker  is  Pro- 
fessor Josephs. 

(The  agenda  follows :) 

Organization  of  Testimony 

I.  Project  English — ^fulfilling  the  objectives  of  the  cooperative  research  pro- 
gram : Prof.  Lois  Josephs,  assistant  professor  of  English,  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology. 

II.  Local  control  of  education:  Dr.  Ned  Flanders,  professor  of  educational 
research,  the  University  of  Michigan. 

III.  Participation  of  smaller  institutions  in  educational  research  : Dean  William 
E.  Engbretson,  Indiana  State  College. 

IV.  Project  talent — implications  for  continued  educational  research : Dr.  John 
Flanagan,  professor  of  psychology,  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

V.  Vital  role  of  educational  research  and  development — as  seen  by  the  Aero- 
space Foundation : Mr.  James  Straubel,  executive  director.  Aerospace  Education 
Foundation,  Washington,  D.C. 

VI.  The  nature  of  research  in  the  arts : Dr.  Norman  L.  Rice,  dean.  College  of 
Fine  Arts,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology. 

VII.  Statements  by : 

(a)  Dr.  W.  B.  Brookover,  assistant  dean  for  research,  Michigan  State 
University,  and  the  Michigan  Educational  Research  Council. 

( & ) Dr.  Roy  M.  Hall,  the  University  of  Delaware. 

VIII.  Recommended  program  and  budget  for  fiscal  year  1964  and  statement 
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STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  LOIS  JOSEPHS 

Mrs.  Josephs.  I would  like  to  submit  a statement  and  then  talk 
from  notes.  I think  I can  give  you  a little  more  insight  into  what 
we  are  doing  in  our  study  centers  this  way. 

(The  statement  follows :) 

Statement  by  Lois  S.  Josephs,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Carnegie 

Institute  of  Technology 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I wish  to  thank  this  committee 
for  inviting  me  to  appear  here  today  in  support  of  the  cooperative  educational 
research  program  of  the  Ofiice  of  Education.  As  a mother  of  two  high  school 
students,  I am  deeply  concerned,  but  as  a former  high  school  teacher,  now  a part 
of  the  Carnegie  Tech  faculty  and  a participant  in  a curriculum  study  center 
in  English,  I am  aware  of  the  need  for  continued  support  of  the  Project  English 
program.  For  a long  time,  money  from  many  sources  has  been  available  for 
science  and  technology,  but  until  Project  English,  a national  effort  at  curriculum 
revision  sponsored  by  the  cooperative  research  branch  of  the  Ofiice  of  Education, 
funds  have  not  been  available  to  improve  the  teaching  of  English  in  our  schools. 
In  order  to  see  what  Project  English  really  means — to  see  why  it  must  be  sup- 
ported— we  might  ask  three  questions : Why  must  we  improve  the  English  pro- 
gram in  our  schools?  What  does  Project  English  mean  now  in  the  improvement 
of  that  program?  And  finally,  and  most  important  at  this  point,  what  can  and 
must  be  the  role  of  Project  English  in  the  next  year? 

To  answer  the  question  of  “why”  seems  almost  academic:  however,  I think 
it  important  to  define  clearly  what  some  of  the  issues  really  are.  Certainly,  we 
must  agree  with  the  comment  of  James  Squire,  executive  secretary  of  the  Na- 
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tional  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  when  he  said  that  “the  teaching  of  lan- 
guage, literature  (reading),  and  composition  is  basic  to  our  education  program.” 

If  a student  has  not  been  taught  to  read  properly,  he  will  necessarily  have 
difficulties  in  other  subjects,  for  he  cannot  read  a history  or  a science  text  as 
effectively  or  as  quickly  as  he  should ; moreover,  reading  involves  not  just  the 
pronouncing  of  words  but  also  the  comprehensive  of  meaning  both  in  terms  of 
subject  matter  and  levels  of  insight.  Can  we  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  ability 
to  read  without  the  ability  to  interpret  what  is  read  can  be  a dangerous  tool 
in  a democratic  society.  In  addition,  we  know  that  the  reason  for  students’  drop- 
ping out  of  school  is  closely  related  to  their  inability  to  succeed  because  they 
have  not  learned  to  read  properly.  As  a former  high  school  teacher,  I recall 
many  10th-  and  llth-grade  students  who  became  discouraged  because  reading 
problems  precluded  success  in  any  subject. 

Now,  as  a teacher  at  a technical  college,  I am  particularly  aware  of  problems 
in  composition.  Why  should  it  be  necessary  for  Carnegie  Tech  to  run  writing 
workshops — and  they  are  well  attended — for  engineers,  for  social  wv>rkers  and 
for  other  professional  people?  The  problem  seems  to  be  that  many  of  these 
people  cannot,  either  orally  or  on  paper,  communicate  with  those  who  work 
under  them.  As  a result,  time  and  energy  are  lost  in  improper  procedures,  the 
result  of  poor  communication.  Specifically,  a graduate  of  our  school  of  dietetics 
told  me  of  her  gratitude  for  the  English  training  in  composition  at  Carnegie 
Tech ; she  has  just  received  a promotion  in  a large  hospital  because  she  is  the 
only  dietician  who  is  able  to  write  quick,  expedient,  clear  instructions  to  the 
many  different  cooks.  These  are  just  some  of  the  reasons  for  “why.”  There 
are  many  others. 

I would  like  to  turn  next  to  the  question  of  what  Project  English  means  now 
in  the  improvement  of  English  teaching.  We  may  cite  three  existing  and  tangible 
aspects  of  that  program : Basic  research,  conferences,  and  seminars,  and  the  cur- 
riculum study  centers.  One  of  the  most  significant  examples  of  basic  research  is 
that  undertaken  at  Indiana  University  where  the  researchers  studied  the  lan- 
guage of  elementary  school  children  and  the  relationship  of  that  language  to 
popular  reading  textbooks.  The  results  of  that  research  will  clearly  influence 
the  reading  textbooks — the  Dick  and  Jane  textbooks^ — which  are  now  being 
seriously  questioned.  As  for  conferences,  two  important  ones  have  been  held 
so  far:  One  at  Carnegie  Tech  where  professors  of  education  and  psychology, 
researchers  in  the  teaching  of  English,  and  selected  school  and  college  leaders 
considered  basic  needs  in  research ; and  another  at  the  University  of  Illinois  where 
75  selected  college  and  university  English  department  chairmen  considered  sim- 
ilar problems.  Scattered  results  of  these  conferences  have  begun  to  show,  but 
most  of  the  findings  will  be  significant  only  if  Project  English  has  an  optimistic 
future. 

Enormously  exciting  to  the  “now”  of  the  program  are  the  curriculum  study 
centers  in  which  colleges  and  schools  are  cooperatively  working  out  new  pro- 
grams. The  goals  of  the  eight  curriculum  study  centers  are  varied  and  vital  to 
the  improvement  of  English  teaching  in  our  country,  and  the  scope,  span,  and 
emphases  of  these  centers  encompass  many  needs.  Since  the  center  at  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology  is  the  one  in  which  I am  involved,  I would  like  to  tell 
you  something  about  it. 

The  curriculum  study  center  at  Carnegie  Tech  proposes  to  write  a complete, 
articulated,  and  sequential  program  in  English  for  college-bound  10th-,  11th-,  and 
12th-grade  students.  But  the  college  staff  does  not  work  within  the  confines  and 
quiet  of  its  walls.  Last  summer,  4 professors  of  English  and  12  high  school  teach- 
ers, 2 from  each  of  6 cooperating  schools,  came  together  to  plan  the  first  part  of 
the  program.  After  much  discussion,  they  worked  out  a general,  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  3 years  and  then  a more  specific  plan  for  the  10th  grade  course. 
This  specific  plan,  now  being  used  in  10  experimental  classrooms  by  5 of  the  high 
school  teachers  and  2 of  the  college  professors,  is  complete  with  day-to-day 
lessons  in  literature,  language,  and  composition.  Not  only  is  the  course  being 
taught  on  an  experimental  basis,  but  it  is  constantly  being  evaluated  by  all  of  the 
teachers  who  meet  at  least  once  every  other  week  during  the  year. 

Here,  tangibly  then,  is  what  we  have  done  so  far.  Now  I would  like  to  tell  you 
about  what  I see  as  significant  in  this  kind  of  a program.  We  have  an  artic- 
ulated, sequential  world  literature  course ; and  as  one  of  the  two  college  profes- 
sors who  is  teaching  that  course,  I see  students  beginning  both  to  read  carefully 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  printed  page  and  also  to  understand  sympathetically 
the  people  of  the  world  through  their  literature.  In  language,  I see  my  students 
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beriming  to  understand,  for  the  first  time,  how  their  language  works,  thus 
how  it  is  used  for  communication.  Weaned  on  traditional  grammar  that  seeks 
to  imix>se  Latin  rules  on  English,  they  suddenly  discover  how  their  language  is 
organized  within  the  concept  of  how  it,  not  Latin,  patterns.  In  comix)sition.  too, 
I have  watched  my  students  grow  not  because  they  write  more — our  teachers  still 
teach  five  classes  and  cannot  assume  impractical  paper  loads — but  because  we 
have  worked  out,  in  planning  the  course,  new  and  more  effective  ways  to  teach 
c-omposition. 

I have  also  watched  teachers  grow,  both  college  and  high  school  teachers. 
Our  college  teachers  who  work  in  the  program  have  a much  clearer  under- 
standing of  the  needs  of  their  undergraduates  who  plan  to  teach  English.  Thus 
college  professors  have  revised  their  own  courses  to  suit  the  needs  of  these 
undergraduates.  I have  watched  high  school  teachers  begin  to  see  new  ways 
to  teach  literature,  language,  and  composition.  For  example,  they  have  leametl 
to  teach  inductively,  that  is  to  teach  not  by  telling  but  rather  by  allowing  stu- 
dents to  discover  knowledge  for  themselves.  The  art  of  inductive  teaching  is 
built  into  the  planned  curriculum  for  the  10th  grade,  and  the  enthusiasm  for 
it  is  refiected  in  both  students  and  teachers  of  the  project  English  course.  Our 
high  school  teachers  have  also  responded  positively  to  the  basic  organization  of 
the  course,  sequential  and  articulated,  so  that  knowledge  builds  on  knowledge. 
At  our  last  meeting,  in  looking  over  the  entire  program,  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quently expressed  remarks  from  both  the  college  and  high  school  teachers  was 
*T  have  learned  so  much.” 

Not  only  have  English  teachers  been  involved  but  counselors  and  administra- 
tors also.  We  work  with  counselors  in  our  combined  attempts  to  evaluate  the 
program : therefore  they  begin  to  understand  needs  in  English.  Even  more 
important  are  the  administrators  who  are  always  clearly  informed  about  what 
is  being  done.  One  administrator,  Dr.  William  Potter,  sui)erintendant  of  the 
Wilkinsburg  schools,  commented  on  how  nice  it  was  to  work  with  the  Carnegie 
Tech  staff  because  the  members  of  that  staff  understood  his  problems.  What 
I believe  he  meant  is  that  we  have  all  learned  to  understand  each  other,  and 
out  of  that  understanding  has  emerged  .significant  progress  in  the  English 
curriculum. 

But  we  have  touched  only  6 schools  and  16  people.  This.  then,  brings  me  to 
my  third  point.  What  can  and  must  be  the  role  of  project  English  in  the  next 
year?  We  need  money  both  to  spread  what  we  are  doing  and  to  articulate  it 
with  other  grade  levels.  To  involve  only  six  schools  will  certainly  not  exten- 
sively upgrade  the  English  program.  We  now  have  16  trained  people:  we  need 
many  more,  and  using  these  16  as  a kind  of  nucleus,  we  would  like  to  involve 
others.  The  spadework  is  done : soon,  we  will  be  prepared  to  demonstrate  our 
program  so  that  it  can  be  widely  disseminated  in  the  schools.  We  receive  a 
flow  of  letters  asking  for  help  that  we  simply  cannot  give,  and  we  rec-eive  many 
phone  calls,  .some  from  administrators  not  in  the  program  who  beg  that  we 
include  their  schools  and  others  from  administrators  in  the  program  who  ask 
that  we  allow  them  to  send  more  teachers.  To  comply,  we  ne^  project  English 
support  as  we  will  need  it  also  to  articulate  our  progi-am  with  some  of  the  new 
curriculums  in  the  junior  high  .school  grades.  Xo  one  group,  working  on  a 
few  grade  levels,  can  hope  to  make  an  effective  contribution  in  isolation. 

In  addition  to  our  program.  I would  like  to  mention  the  book.  “Xeeded  Research 
in  the  Teaching  of  English.”  that  has  come  out  of  one  of  the  project  English 
conferences  that  I mentioned  before.  The  book  suggests  imix)rtant  research 
traps  in  English  on  all  levels,  kndergarten  through  graduate  school.  A few 
examples  of  these  suggestions  might  be  such  questions  as  when  the  teaching  of 
reading  .«=hould  begin,  when  the  teaching  of  reading  should  evolve  into  the  teach- 
ing of  literature,  how  to  develop  a new.  linguistically  sound  sr>elling  .‘system, 
how  to  teach  various  a.spects  of  language  at  appropriate  levels,  and  how  to 
develop  valid  examinations  in  literature  and  comix^sition.  These  are  just  a 
few  of  the  many  useful  ideas  that  grew  out  of  the  conference,  ideas  that  the 
project  Engli.sh  program,  alone,  can  turn  into  realities. 

TTiese  suggestions  must  be  acted  upon  in  order  to  upgrade  English  : moreover, 
the  results  of  these  suggestions,  of  the  basic  research,  must  then  be  used  in  the 
schools.  Tlie  gaps  between  what  we  know,  even  now.  and  practice  in  the  school^ 
are  large  and  unnec*es.«jary.  Thus,  to  improve  the  teaching  of  English,  we  mu.^t 
know  more  about  it:  in  addition,  we  mu.st  incorporate  what  we  know  into  the 
schools.  English  is  so  much  a part  of  all  knowledge  and  of  our  everyday  lives 
that  as  our  society  changes,  so  do  the  needs  of  an  English  curriculum,  a living 
curriculum,  for  students  in  a fluid  and  democratic  society. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  Go  right  ahead. 

Professor  Josephs.  First,  let  me  tell  you  about  myself.  I am  inter- 
ested, of  course,  as  a citizen.  I have  two  children,  both  of  whom  are 
in  high  school  and  of  course  I am  interested  in  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen to  them  and  to  their  education.  More,  I have  been  a high  school 
teacher  for  6 years.  Two  years  ago  I moved  from  my  high  school 
job  to  Carnegie  Tech  in  the  English  department  and  from  there  we 
got  a curriculum  study  center  which  is  sponsored  by  the  Research 
Branch  of  the  Office  of  Education  and  I have  been  working  in  that 
ever  since  and  I want  to  keep  working  in  it  because  I think  what 
we  are  doing  is  important. 

What  I would  like  to  do  is  tell  you  what  I think  about  why  it  is  im- 
portant that  project  English  be  supported,  why  it  is  important  that 
the  cooperative  research  program  be  continued,  supported,  and  I 
think  I can  break  it  up  into  two  or  three  ways  by  talking  first  about 
what  we  are  doing  in  our  study  centers  to  satisfy  some  of  these  needs 
and  why  we  have  to  continue. 

One  of  the  things  I think  about  first  of  all  is  the  importance  of 
reading.  I think  it  is  so  obvious,  but  let  me  mention  it,  anyway.  1 
don’t  think  a student  can  do  much  in  any  subject  unless  he  knows 
how  to  read.  I noticed  as  a high  school  teacher  that  many  dropouts 
were  related  to  problems  in  reading.  Kids  couldn’t  keep  up  because 
they  couldn’t  read  and  they  have  not  been  taught  to  read  properly 
and  we  know  there  are  better  ways  and  we’ve  got  to  work  them  out. 

Another  thing  is  I think  it  is  dangerous  to  teach  kids  to  read  if  I 
don’t  teach  them  to  interpret  what  they  read.  J ust  being  able  to  read 
words  means  very  little.  Of  course,  we  hope  in  literature  to  show 
them  how  to  read  beneath  the  surface  of  what  they  see  on  a printed 
page. 

The  other  thing  is  an  appreciation  of  literature.  How  far  this 
extends,  I don’t  know.  We  need  to  do  more  investigating  here  but 
just  a discussion  in  my  project  English  class  the  other  day  of  a basket- 
ball game  in  terms  of  the  hero  and  heroism  and  showing  these  kids 
what  they  felt  in  terms  of  what  they  had  read  changed  their  attitude 
in  wliat  we  thought  was  a rather  significant  way.  So  the  understand- 
ing of  literature  is  really  the  understanding  of  life  and  of  a lot  more 
than  just  characters  in  a novel.  At  the  moment  we  are  not  teach- 
ing it  in  this  way. 

At  a technical  school  like  Carnegie  Tech  T know  the  value  of  the 
teaching  composition.  A girl  who  graduated  from  our  school  said 
to  me  the  other  day  “I  just  got  a raise.”  She  said,  “I  am  the  only  one 
who  can  communicate  with  the  20  cooks  in  the  hospital’s  kitchen.” 

What  is  happening  is  people  are  graduated  in  professions  and  do 
not  communicate  with  the  people  who  work  beneath  them.  We  run 
workshops  for  engineers  and  scientists  at  Westinghouse  so  that  they 
can  learn  to  communicate  with  the  people  who  work  under  them. 
There  is  no  reason  for  this.  This  should  be  taught  in  high  school  and 
certainly  in  the  college,  so  we  think  we  have  to  improve  composition, 
certainly. 

Well,  T think  there  are  many  other  things  but  let’s  go  on  to  what 
project  English  means  now.  Here  we  are  in  the  three  areas;  one, 
basic  research. 
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Xow,  some  of  tlie  things  that  are  being  done  are  these,  for  example : 
There  was  a study  made  at  Indiana  University  of  children's  language 
habits  and  this  study  showed  that  I-  and  5-year-old  children  speak 
in  sentence  patents.  IVliy  are  we  handing  them  first-grade  lxK)ks  say- 
ing ‘'Dick  and  Jane  ?" 

Xow  this  basic  research  must  continue  so  that  it  can  get  to  the  text- 
book publishers  so  that  we  can  do  something  in  reading  that  is  sig- 
nificant. IVe  can  speed  up  so  much  more  quickly  by  using  this  kind 
of  basic  I'esearch. 

The  lay  reader  program,  which  I was  involved  in  was  a basic  re- 
search project  which  has  blossomed  into  many,  many  different  schools. 
IVe  used  women  who  have  been  trained  to  grade  papers  to  help  English 
teachers  grade  papers.  I had  someone  do  this  for  me  2 years  ago  and 
it  was  a great  help  and  I was  able  to  have  kids  write  many,  many  more 
papers. 

There  is  an  experiment  at  Brown  in  the  vocabulary  of  children  in 
terms  of  how  you  teach  children  to  learn  more  words.  This  is  all  basic 
research. 

The  other  thing  in  Project  English  is  conferences  and  seminai^s. 
There  was  a seminar  at  Carnegie  Tech  as  to  what  you  need  m English 
research.  College  professors  of  English,  people  hi  the  schools — Eng- 
lish teachers  at  all  levels  got  together  and  said  we  need  this  and  this 
and  this.  This  kind  of  conference.  A conference  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  of  department  heads  of  English  to  discuss  what  is  needed. 

One  of  the  things  that  came  out  of  that  is  rather  interesting.  They 
said  we  do  not  have  enough  good  college  teachers  of  English.  IVe  are 
trying  them  in  research.  Can  we  give  a degree  for  somebody  who 
wants  to  teach  ? This  has  to  be  worked  out. 

TTell  the  thing,  of  course,  that  I am  most  excited  about  in  the 
Study  Center  is  the  one  that  I am  part  of  and  this  is  what  I would 
like  to  tell  you  about. 

They  have  varied — there  are  eight,  at  Hmiter  College,  they  deal  with 
the  culturally  deprived  child.  At  Carnegie  Tech  our  aim  is  a very 
small  one  in  scope,  that  is  in  terms  of  how  much  we  want  to  do  in  a 
particular  area.  TTe  want  to  expand  though  all  over  the  country, 
if  we  can. 

TTe  are  interested  in  planning  a curriculum  for  10th-.  11th-  and 
12 -grade  and  college-botmd  students.  Xow,  we  want  a complete  pro- 
gram in  literature,  language  and  composition,  in  these  three  grades. 
We  do  this  cooperatively.  This  summer  4 colllege  professon?.  12 
high  school  teachers.  2 from  6 different  schools,  and  4 of  our  under- 
graduates. got  together  and  talked  about  a program.  IVe  made 
an  over-all  plan  of  the  3 years.  We  said  we  want  to  do  this  in  12th 
grade  and  this  in  11th  grade.  We  decided  exactly  what  we  wanted 
to  do  in  10th  grade  and  we  made  up  a complete  curriculum,  a day-by- 
day course  which  is  now  being  taught  in  7 different  classrooms  around 
the  Pittsburgh  area.  Two  of  those  are  taught  by  college  professors 
and  five  by  high  school  teachers.  Xext  summer  we  want  to  work 
out  a course  for  our  11th  and  12th  grade.  This  course,  by  the  wav. 
is  constantly  being  revised. 

Xow  as  one  of  these  college  teachers  who  is  teaching  in  a hi^-h 
school  I would  like  to  tell  you  some  of  the  things  I see  as  a result  of 
this. 
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First  of  all,  the  course  is  a course  in  world  literature.  For  the 
first  time  I have  watched  my  students  begin  to  understand  things 
about  other  countries  through  the  literature.  We  don’t  add  anything 
to  it.  If  you  read  the  Chinese  short  story  you  learn  something  about 
China  and  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  have  tried  to  do  and  I have 
watched  the  kids  really  grow  in  this  respect. 

In  language  we  don’t  want  kids  to  learn  rote  Latin  rules.  We  are 
interested  in  their  analyzing  their  own  language  and  understanding 
it  from  this  point  of  view. 

In  composition  what  we  have  tried  to  do  is  figure  out  how  you 
can  get  kids  to  write  better  under  the  existing  situation  and  we  figured 
out  ways.  For  example,  I may  take  all  the  Project  English  kids 
and  give  them  a composition  lesson.  I may  have  a hundred  kids.  I 
free  another  teacher  who  then  goes  over  and  can  do  something  else 
or  she  can  mark  papers  while  I am  doing  this.  I will  ditto  maybe 
three  themes  and  pass  them  out  to  students  and  go  over  these  papers 
with  them  in  class  and  she  is  then  free  to  do  something  else.  These 
are  the  kinds  of  things  that  we  try  to  work  out. 

In  this  program  I also  watch  teachers  grow.  I have  watched  my 
colleagues  on  college  level  grow.  Three  of  them  have  degrees  in  Eng- 
lish. They  were  not  interested  in  what  was  going  on  in  the  schools. 
Suddenly,  because  of  this  Project  English  program,  they  are  really 
concerned  with  what  is  going  on  in  the  high  schools.  They  are  inter- 
ested in  it,  they  are  working  in  it,  they  are  enthusiastic  about  it,  and  as 
a result  they  have  changed  the  way  they  teach  their  own  graduates. 
They  are  going  to  teach  here  differently.  We  only  involve  small 
numbers  of  people,  but  this  is  the  thing.  We  have  to  involve  more. 

One  other  thing,  this  is  the  inductive  method  of  teaching.  Our  pro- 
gram is  different  from  the  traditionally  English  program.  We  never 
tell  them  this  is  true,  this  is  true,  and  this  is  true.  Our  whole  problem 
is  based  on  the  student  discovering  what  he  should  know  for  himself. 
He  discovers  it  from  his  language.  We  say  to  him,  for  example,  T\diat 
is  the  definition  of  a noun  ? And  he  gives  us  the  old  stock  definition,  a 
noun  is  a person,  place,  or  thing.  And  we  say  to  him.  What  is  the 
word  “man”  ? He  says  the  word  “man”  is  a noun.  If  I say  “Man  the 
boats,”  it  is  no  longer  a noun.  You  can’t  examine  English  that  way. 

In  literature  we  don’t  say  to  them,  “Dickens  wrote  a Victorian  novel, 
and  here  are  the  characteristics.”  We  read  the  novel,  and  we  say  to 
the  student,  “What  does  this  show?”  And  then  the  student  finds  out 
whatever  he  wanted  to  know  about  Victorianism  by  looking  at  the  lit- 
erature himself. 

We  watch  our  teachers  doing  this,  and  it  has  worked  very,  very  well. 

I don’t  know  how  much  you  know  about  the  high  school  English 
course,  but  it  is  chaotic  all  over  the  country.  We  have  tried  to  or- 
ganize it  in  some  way. 

We  have  also  involved  administrators.  We  invite  them  every  3 
weeks  to  meet  with  us.  They  know  what  is  going  on ; so  do  the  coun- 
selors, and  as  a result  we  work  as  a team.  This  isn’t  to  say  that  there 
aren’t  problems  occasionally.  I would  be  less  than  honest  if  I said 
everybody  agreed  all  the  time.  We  have  learned  to  understand  each 
other  and  to  work  out  some  really  good  curriculum  materials. 

Why  does  this  Project  English  need  money?  This  is  what  I am 
asking  for.  What  is  the  future?  Well,  No.  1,  I think  I have  sug- 
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gested  implicitly  in  what  I have  said  we  got  to  spread  this.  If  we 
just  involve  12  teachers  and  12  of  our  own  students  and  4 college  pro- 
fessors, Ave  are  really  not  doing  a job.  We  haA’^e  a nucleus  now.  We 
Imve  14  people  that  are  trained  and  we  can  take  these  14  people  and 
develop  Carnegie  Tech  into  a demonstration  center  so  we  can  bring 
in  hundreds  of  people  from  colleges  all  over  Pennsylvania  and  from 
other  places.  We  can  also  involve  more  of  our  college  staff ; we  are 
iiiA^ohung  tAvo  more.  So  we  have  a nucleus  and  we  have  to  make  this 
groAV.  This  is  really  important. 

By  the  way,  we  get  letters  constantly  from  administrators  who  tell 
us.  Please,  can  Ave  become  part  of  your  program?  These  are  admin- 
istrators Avho  want  part  of  it,  who  want  to  send  us  extra  teachers,  and 
Ave  canh  cope  with  it.  We  don’t  liaA-e  the  money,  the  facilities.  We 
must  expand  if  we  are  gomg  to  do  this  or  work  in  it. 

The  other  thing  is  I think  it  is  perfectly  obAuous  that  a good  10th-, 
11th-,  and  12th-grade  course  in  isolation  isn’t  going  to  mean  A^ery 
much.  You  must  articulate  this  with  what  is  going  on  in  the  first 
grade  and  so  on.  We  want  to  be  able  to  have  funds  so  that  we  can 
Avork  out  this  kind  of  integration,  too.  These  are  the  two  problems 
that  Ave  have. 

Xext,  in  the  general  report  on  Project  English,  it  is  this  thick  [in- 
dicating] and  shoAA’s  all  the  things  that  have  to  be  done  and  how  it 
should  be  done.  We  see  all  kinds  of  problems,  problems  in  reading, 
problems  in  language  and  rhetoric.  One  of  the  biggest  problems  is 
hoAv  do  you  test  perception?  How  do  you  test  depth?  I see  in  the 
interaction  between  me  and  the  students  I teach  but  I don’t  really 
knoAv  how  to  test  it  objecth^ely  so  that  I can  x^iwe  it  to  somebody.  I 
think  it  is  something  we  have  to  learn  to  do. 

There  are  other  things.  I have  heard  Dr.  Francis  lanni  speak  about 
the  things  they  haA^e  done  in  the  Office  of  Education  with  blind  chil- 
dren. He  knows  they  can  teach  blind  children  by  means  of  a special 
tape  deAuce  to  read  250  Avords  a minute.  At  the  moment  according 
to  braille  methods  they  can  only  read  something  like  60.  Xow,  I heard 
him  mention  this  three  or  four  times  enthusiastically,  hoping  some- 
body Avill  take  this  up. 

I spoke  to  someone  at  our  imiA^ersity.  She  went  to  the  head  of  the 
PennsylA^ania  School  for  the  Blind  and  they  are  now  working  to- 
gether. They  just  started  on  a cooperatiA^e  A^enture  to  see  if  the  A" 
can’t  take  this  program.  We  know  it  works  and  why  can’t  they  do 
something  about  it  ? 

We  know,  for  example,  that  we  can  teach  mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren to  read  at  a much  earlier  age.  We  need  curriculum  materials 
to  work  it  out  with. 

Finally,  then,  Avhat  I can  say  is  we  need  more  basic  research.  We 
haA’e  to  find  out  hoAv  to  do  things  and  we  haA^e  to  take  this  research 
and  shoAv  ways  of  working  it  into  the  curriculum.  We  need  money 
for  this  and  t guess  what  I would  like  to  finish  with  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  an  ending  job.  In  a democratic  society  you  hai^e  a fluid 
society.  It  is  changing  always.  And  as  our  society  changes  and  as 
the  need  in  our  society  changes,  so  do  the  needs  of  an  English  curric- 
ulum. So  we  haA'e  a constantly  continuous  moAung  job. 

Any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  a very  good  statement. 
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Mr.  Denton? 

Mr.  Denton.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Fogaety.  Mr.  Lesinski? 

Mr.  Lesinski.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  McGuffey  Deader  ? 

Professor  Josephs.  My  field  is  secondary  education  so  that  I am 
not  really — I don’t  know  as  much  about  reading  problems  as  I would 
know  about  things  in  literature  and  language.  However,  is  this  the 
one — is  this  the  new  one  ? 

Mr.  Lesinski.  The  old  one  that  I had  way  back  many  years. 

Professor  Josephs.  What  is  happening  in  reading?  I find  some 
of  the  old  methods  we  used  to  use  are  in  many  ways  quite  good.  They 
did  get  kids  to  read  quickly  and  we  went  to  the  oversimplified  method 
and  now  we  find  we  can  do  it. 

^Ir.  Lesinski.  I am  happy  to  have  you  make  that  statement.  What 
I was  driving  at  is,  when  I went  to  school  we  had  an  awful  lot  of  sub- 
jects to  contend  with  and  I came  home  with  all  the  books,  a big 
armful,  and  had  to  spend  many  hours  of  studying  in  order  to  get 
my  homework  out,  maybe  because  I was  a little  slow.  Degardless, 
one  of  the  things  we  find  in  education  today  that  has  harmed  America 
is  we  have  lowered  the  curriculum  in  order  to  have  all  students  pass 
the  courses.  That  is  wrong,  I believe.  If  a fellow  can’t  make  it,  he 
can’t  make  it.  He  is  wasting  his  time  actually. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  Mr.  Laird  ? 

Mr.  Laird.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  very  much. 

statement  of  dr.  NED  FLANDERS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Who  is  the  next  speaker  ? 

Dr.  Totaro.  The  next  speaker  is  Dr.  Flanders  of  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Go  ahead,  Doctor. 

Dr.  Flanders.  I have  a statement. 

(The  statement  follows :) 

The  Cooperative  Research  Program — Key  to  Effective  Improvement 

(1)  The  need  for  continuing  eoopansion 

In  creating  the  cooperative  research  program  and  by  providing  continuing, 
expanding  support  Congress  has  already  demonstrated  its  deep  concern  with  our 
present  inadequate  research  and  evaluation  in  education.  In  no  phase  of  our 
society  has  so  much  money  been  spent  with  so  little  attention  to  program,  ef- 
fectiveness and  innovation.  Testimony  before  this  subcommittee  in  the  past 
has  shovm  that  funds  for  educational  research  as  a percent  of  all  funds  spent 
in  the  field  of  education  are  now  and  have  been  woefully  inadequate.  Compare, 
for  example,  the  less  than  1 percent  for  educational  research,  with  17  percent 
in  aerospace  undertakings,  14  percent  in  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  44 
percent  in  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  3 percent  in  agriculture.^ 

The  hard  truth  that  faces  the  sincere  Congressman  is  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
he  believes  in  local  responsibility  for  education,  and  on  the  other  hand,  he  recog- 
nizes that  local  school  authorities  have  had  no  inclination  to  pay  for  educational 
research  unless  stimulated  by  Federal  participation. 


1 These  figures  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  James  Stmubel,  executive  director,  Space 
Education  Foundation,  Air  Force  Association,  Washington,  D.C. 
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The  issue  before  this  subcommittee  is  not  whether  the  Federal  Government 
should  or  should  not  provide  financial  support  to  education  or  educational  re- 
search activities,  but  rather  the  question  becomes  how  much  Federal  support 
and  in  what  areas  of  education  will  this  support  most  likely  lead  to  increased 
quality  in  locally  controlled  education? 

Federal  support  to  education  has,  in  the  past,  been  responsive  to  the  special 
interest  groups  of  education.  Higher  education,  vocational,  and  agricultural 
education  were  the  first  to  secure  Federal  support.  In  every  case  the  justifica- 
tion for  this  kind  of  Federal  action  has  been  that  if  the  Federal  Government 
did  not  act,  an  unfortunate  imbalance  would  continue  to  grow  in  the  national 
educational  effort.  The  Federal  agencies  have  acted  and  should  continue  to 
act  with  support  from  the  legislature  in  any  fashion  necessary  to  maintain  a 
strong,  expanding,  balanced  program  of  education. 

Given  this  function  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  field  of  education,  I would 
like  to  restrict  my  remarks  to  the  cooperative  research  branch  and  the  program 
of  research  with  which  it  is  concerned. 

(2)  Hoiv  can  Federal  funds  stimulate  local  responsiMlityf 

The  cooperative  research  program  has  had  a unique  role  to  play  in  the 
encouragement  of  local  responsibility  for  the  improvement  of  education.  Proj- 
ects funded  within  this  program  have  often  stimulated  supplementary  funds 
not  only  from  participating  universities  and  State  agencies,  but  also  from 
local  school  boards  where  the  research  is  conducted.  In  two  projects  under 
my  direction,  research  and  development  activities  were  continued  by  local 
administrators  and  teachers  after  the  research  project  was  completed. 

The  only  discouraging  note  is  that  so  much  needs  to  be  done.  Even  the 
proposed  increases  in  the  budget  will  not  be  enough  to  help  very  many  local 
school  boards  recognize  their  responsibility  in  the  field  of  educational  research. 

I am  convinced  that  much  more  should  be  done  to  help  local  school  districts 
conduct  educational  research,  apply  research  findings,  and  evaluate  innova- 
tions scientifically.  Projects  sponsored  by  the  cooperative  research  program 
have  demonstrated  one  way  to  do  this.  They  have  shown  that  federally  sup- 
ported research,  designed  by  local  social  scientists  and  educators,  is  an  ef- 
fective method  of  achieving  this  objective. 

(d)  Hoiv  can  ice  develop  our  full  research  potential? 

There  are  quite  a few  educators  and  many  social  scientists  who  are  quali- 
fied to  design  and  conduct  research  in  education  but  who  are  not  currently 
engaged  in  these  activities.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  present  and  proposed 
appropriations  for  the  cooperative  research  program  are  not  sufficient  to  meet 
the  demand.  Some  projects  which  have  merit  cannot  be  funded.  One  outcome 
of  the  increased  competition  for  funds,  however  desirable  this  may  appear,  is 
that  qualified  research  workers  become  discouraged  when  sound  proposals  are 
turned  down.  One  can  predict  that  even  though  the  total  number  of  applica- 
tions is  still  increasing,  this  trend  will  level  off  and  may  even  decline  as  more 
and  more  proposals  fail  to  gain  support. 

The  $10  million  proposed  for  nonprogramed  research  will  attract  research 
talent  not  now  engaged  in  educational  research.  These  unearmarked  funds 
also  encourage  research  workers  to  design  projects  that  seem  most  significant 
in  terms  of  local  problems. 

{Jf)  Hoiv  can  a balanced  program  of  research  maintained? 

Besides  nonprogramed  research  activities,  the  cooperative  research  branch 
also  earmarks  some  funds  for  special  areas  within  the  field  of  education.  Even 
a casual  observer  will  note  the  emphasis  that  has  been  given  to  science  and 
mathematics  education  in  a variety  of  Federal  programs.  Much  research  is 
needed  in  all  areas  of  education,  not  just  a few. 

The  proposals  totaling  $15  million  for  an  expansion  of  programed  research 
will  help  to  maintain  balance  in  educational  research  activities. 

Two  items  in  this  budget  proposal  strike  me  as  worthy  of  special  attention. 

The  first  of  these  is  a need  for  research  and  development  in  the  training 
of  teachers.  Too  little  is  currently  known  about  how  we  can  best  educate 
teachers.  For  example,  there  is  very  little  evidence  concerning  the  effective- 
ness of  existing  programs.  As  shocking  as  it  may  sound,  the  fact  is  that  those 
of  us  who  try  to  teach  teachers  how  to  teach  have  been  too  busy,  with  no  time 
to  experiment,  improve,  and  evaluate  our  present  programs.  Nothing  short 
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of  an  all-out,  federally  supported,  program  can  help  solve  this  most  urgent 
problem. 

A second  item  that  deserves  special  attention  involves  the  creation  of  re- 
search and  development  centers.  This  proposal  recognizes  that  some  of  our 
problems  in  education  are  so  complex  and  difficult  that  special  centers  are 
needed  to  provide  for  a coordinated,  interdisciplinary  program  of  research. 
A center  would  not  only  provide  opportunities  for  basic  research,  but  would 
permit  a research  approach  to  the  problems  of  applying  research  findings  in 
local  school  districts.  Special  problems  arise  in  the  application  of  research 
findings  when  the  process  of  application  requires  that  teachers  act  differently 
while  teaching.  This  process  of  helping  teachers  change  their  behavior  is  a 
research  problem  in  its  own  right.  A center,  with  greater  resources  than  can 
usually  be  found  in  single  proposals,  will  permit  us  to  work  on  these  more  dif- 
ficult, complex  problems. 

Dr.  Flanders.  I should  like  to  be  very  brief  and  merely  point  out 
some  observations  of  the  fine  job  that  you  are  doing  in  supporting 
cooperative  research  and  the  expansion  of  research  activities. 

You  have  beard  testimony  in  the  past  which  notes  that  less  than 
1 percent  of  funds  that  are  expended  in  education  are  spent  for  re- 
search contrasted  with  IT  percent  in  aerospace  and  14  percent  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  as  high  as  44  percent  in  public  health. 
We  Imow  that  we  have  been  trying  to  expand  the  cooperative  research 
program  and  other  aspects  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

These  I am  taking  for  granted  and  I would  like  to  point  out  some 
arguments  that  I think  support  your  action  in  the  past  and  will  sup- 
port your  actions  in  the  future.  I should  think  that  one  of  the  ques- 
tions that  some  people  might  ask  is,  ‘‘What  is  the  role  of  Federal  aid 
to  education  when  we  have  locally  controlled  school  districts?”  And 
I would  like  to  say  that  educational  research  stimulates  and  increases 
local  responsibility,  as  I have  seen  the  cooperative  research  program 
working  in  local  school  districts  where  I have  either  been  on  the  school 
board  or  been  a research  worker  in  a school  district. 

I have  seen  a local  school  board  match  or  provide  funds  to  support 
a cooperative  research  program,  take  an  active  interest  in  the  results. 
I have  seen  a superintendent  and  an  entire  staff  of  a school  maintain 
research  activities  for  at  least  a year  after  we  pulled  out  with  our  re- 
sereach  projects  in  an  effort  to  continue  the  improvement  of  the  teach- 
ing in  that  particular  school. 

I am  convinced  that  the  cooperative  research  program  and  other 
research  projects  supported  by  the  Federal  Government  is  a tried  and 
true  method  of  increasing  the  local  responsibility  of  the  school  board 
and  teachers  in  our  local  school  districts. 

The  second  thing  that  I would  like  to  point  out  is  that  we  need  to 
continue  expanding  these  funds  because  there  are  qualified  research 
workers,  a few  in  education  but  many  qualified  research  workers  in 
the  social  sciences,  psychologists,  and  so  on,  who  could  be  conducting 
research  in  the  field  of  education  but  who  are  not  now  conducting 
research. 

At  the  present  time  you  know  projects  that  are  worthy  of  support 
in  the  cooperative  research  program  are  being  turned  down. 

I have  a friend  who  is  a social  psychologist  who  could  contribute 
to  research  in  the  field  of  education  who  submitted  a project.  It  was 
a good  one.  It  was  one  of  those  that  had  to  be  carried  over  next  year 
for  continued  funding.  Qualified  people  who  provide  meritorious 
projects  and  are  not  funded  become  discouraged.  Although  we  are 
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still  getting  more  and  more  projects,  my  prediction  is  that  as  more 
and  more  of  these  qualified — I should  say  high-quality  projects  must 
be  refused  or  we  are  going  to  see  a decline  in  the  number  of  projects 
that  are  actually  submitted. 

I would  like  to  make  my  last  two  comments  simply  about  two  items 
in  the  proposed  budget  this  group  has  set  forth  before  this  committee. 
One  of  these  is  in  the  field  of  teacher  education.  It  may  be  somewhat 
shocking  to  say  that  people  who  are  going  to  become  teachers  are 
being  taught  things  today  that  we  are  not  sure  will  help  them  become 
better  teachers.  We  have  taught  teachers  facts  of  child  growth  and 
development,  individual  differences;  we  have  given  them  practice 
teaching ; we  have  given  them  a nmnber  of  things  to  make  them  better 
teachers.  But  we  have  been  so  busy  trying  to  produce  these  teachers 
that  we  have  had  no  time  to  evaluate  different  ways  of  training  teach- 
ers and  I don’t  think  we  ever  will.  You  know  as  well  as  I do  when 
I look  at  a class  of  mine,  all  of  whom  I hope  some  day  will  be  teachers, 
that  three  or  four  or  five  women  are  not  going  to  be  in  a classroom 
3 years  after  they  graduate. 

We  produce  many  more  teachers  and  actually  get  less  in  the  class- 
rooms. W e are  busy  and  we  have  no  time  to  explore  new  and  effective 
ways  of  training  teachers.  Our  problem  is  to  help  these  people  be 
more  effective  persons  in  the  classroom.  This  means  we’ve  got  to 
help  them  change  their  behavior.  This  is  a technical  problem  and  we 
need  research  resources  to  do  the  job. 

The  second  thing  that  I would  like  to  point  out  is  that  I know  the 
U.S.  Office  has  recommended  the  creation  of  certain  centers. 

I look  upon  these  centers  as  an  opportmiity  to  bring  together  as  a 
research  team  a wide  variety  of  trained  people,  psychologists,  clinical 
people,  educators,  and  may  I point  out  that  we  have  very  complex 
problems  in  education.  I look  upon  these  centers  as  an  opportmiity 
to  bring  a tremendous  amount  of  brainpower  together  as  a single 
unified  program  and  to  help  us  meet  some  of  these  complex  problems 
of  trying  to  improve  education.  It  is  complex  because  we  are  in  a 
field — when  we  say  education  has  been  improved,  we  are  saying  that 
that  person  is  acting  differently  in  a classroom.  Our  job  in  the  im- 
provement of  education  is  partly  helping  people  change  their  behavior 
and  this  is  not  easy.  I look  upon  the  center  program  as  a very  im- 
portant part  of  the  proposal  before  the  committee  this  year. 

Any  questions? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you.  Doctor. 

Mr.  Denton? 

Mr.  Dentox.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Lesinsld. 

Mr.  Lestx^ski.  This  matter  Mrs.  Josephs  spoke  about  is  very  im- 
portant from  the  point  of  having  an  interesting  teacher.  If  you  have 
a dull  teacher  before  a group  of  students,  they  just  don’t  absorb  it  and 
go  to  sleep.  I have  in  mind  two  priests  who  taught  me.  One  was 
in  ancient  history  and  he  would  twist  the  name  of  Eurypides  and  the 
kids  laughed  and  he  kept  on  going.  Another  one  in  biology — he  gave 
us  the  incentive  to  dissect  worms  and  things  of  that  nature.  We  did 
learn  an  awful  lot  tliat  way.  Wlien  you  have  a dull  teacher  or  dull 
speaker  or  dull  politician,  the  same  effect,  the  people  that  are  listening 
just  do  not  follow  through.  This  is  something  I think  should  be 
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gone  into  and  teachers  should  give  a personal  touch.  They  should 
be  able  to  become  part  of  the  student  body  and  to  impart  their  basic 
ideas  to  them  and  if  they  can’t,  they  are  wasting  their  time  and  the 
student’s  time,  too. 

Dr.  Flanders.  That  is  right.  In  the  State  of  Michigan  we  know 
the  rule  of  two-thirds  holds  pretty  well  for  our  public  school  class- 
rooms. When  you  are  in  a classroom,  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  time 
somebody  is  talking.  If  somebody  is  talking  two-thirds  or  more  of 
the  time,  it  is  the  teacher  and  when  the  teacher  is  talking  two-thirds 
of  the  time  or  more  he  is  giving  facts  and  opinion,  giving  direction, 
or  criticizing  the  students  and  he  is  not  asking  questions  or  clarifying 
their  questions  or  working  with  them.  We  have  more  background 
information  about  effective  teaching  and  the  differences  between  ef- 
fective teaching  and  noneffective  teaching.  We  have  a backlog  of 
this  material  which  has  not  been  introduced  into  the  teacher-training 
curriculum  because  we  haven’t  got  the  time  or  resources  to  do  it. 

I think  funds  that  are  allocated  in  this  budget  for  the  research 
and  application  of  new  methods  of  training  teachers  that  was  rec- 
ommended by  this  committee  to  the  amount  of  $4  million  where  none 
had  existed  before,  I believe,  is  a step  in  the  right  direction  to  help 
accomplish  some  of  the  things  that  you  are  just  describing. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Some  few  years  ago  there  was  much  ado  about  the 
Eussians  putting  out  10,000  engineers  a year.  To  me  it  had  no  effect 
because  in  grinding  out  students  in  this  fashion  is  not  putting  out  a 
very  good  engineer.  The  same  thing  in  the  student  body  in  America. 
If  you  are  going  to  put  out  teachers  without  giving  them  basic  know- 
how of  what  they  are  talking  about  I believe  we  are  not  utilizing 
their  full  potentiaL 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

statement  of  dr.  william  engbretson 

Dr.  ToTx\ro.  Our  next  speaker  is  Dr.  Engbretson,  dean  of  the  School 
of  Education. 

Dr.  Engbretson.  Mr.  Chairman,  coimnittee  members,  I am  begin- 
ning: to  feel  at  home  here. 

Ordinarily,  you  will  recall  I speak  for  the  small  colleges,  and  I am 
usually  last  on  the  program  but  Dr.  Totaro  put  me  on  earlier. 

Mr.  Li^iRD.  Probably  because  there  are  not  many  small  colleges  tak- 
ing part  in  this  program. 

Dr.  Engbretson.  I am  going  to  burden  you  perhaps  by  reading  this 
but  I want  to  make  my  point  very  clear.  I have  been  a little  sharper 
with  them  each  year. 

I do  hope  to  speak  for  many  of  these  institutions  with  whom  I work 
in  various  organizations.  You  are  all  aware,  I am  sure,  that  a large 
share  of  the  Nation’s  teachers  come  from  these  smaller  colleges. 

Mr.  Laird.  That  is  why  I can’t  understand  why  there  isn’t  more 
participation  in  this  program. 

Dr.  Engbretson.  I could  talk  at  length  about  some  of  the  reasons  for 
lack  of  participation.  Let  me  illustrate  the  case  first  and  I would  like 
to  talk  to  you  about  this  particular  point.  I think  it  makes  a major 
difference. 
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I am  here  today  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  budget  increases  for  the 
cooperative  research  program.  As  before,  I am  hoping  to  adequately 
represent  the  research  and  demonstration  grant  interests  of  the  Xa- 
tion's  smaller  liberal  arts,  state  and  teachers'  colleges.  Somehow, 
the  smaller  public  and  private  colleges  and  universities  always  seem 
to  come  last  on  the  program  despite  the  fact  that  in  these  institutions 
are  prepared  a large  share  of  the  Xat ion's  teachers  at  all  levels  of  edu- 
cation. From  among  this  pool  of  teachers  can  be  found  many  of  those 
who  deliver  the  most  extensive  man-years  of  service  to  teaching.  In 
addition,  these  smaller  colleges  send  on  to  advanced  study  many  per- 
sons who  ultimately  become  some  of  the  Xation's  leading  educa- 
tional researchers. 

A year  ago  we  requested  this  committee  to  earmark  cooperative  re- 
search program  funds  for  small  grants  and  demonstrations  and  for 
research  specifically  to  be  done  in  the  smaller  institutions.  Again 
supporting  this  point  of  view  I did  a brief  analysis  the  other  day  of 
the  cooperative  research  program  grants  and  demonstrations  for 
fiscal  year  1961.  In  that  year  393  research  and  demonstration  pro- 
posals were  received  of  which  97  were  approved  for  a percentage  figure 
of  21  percent. 

You  will  be  interested  to  note  that  of  those  97  successful  proposals, 
90  were  granted  to  31  large  public  and  private  universities  and  3 
State  departments  while  only  7 were  granted  to  small  colleges.  These 
small  colleges  were  Gallaudet,  Stetson,  Clark  University,  the  Merrill- 
Palmer  Institute  in  Michigan,  Bank  Street  College,  Clafiin  Uni- 
versity, and  the  Virginia  Polyteclmic  Institute.  Grants  were  also 
made  to  large  universities  such  as  Harr^ard,  Yale,  Wisconsin,  which 
was  awarded  eight  grants,  Michiofan  seven  grants,  Texas,  California, 
including  UCLA,  six  grants.  University  of  Southern  California, 
Indiana  University,  University  of  Chicago,  University  of  Illinois 
with  three  grants,  Michigan  State  University  with  four,  Loyola  Uni- 
versity, Columbia  LYiversity  with  three,  and  so  forth. 

Eecently  President  Emens  of  Ball  State  Teachers  College  conducted 
a survey  of  participation  of  160  small  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  Midwest  in  national  institutes,  grants,  research,  and  the  like: 
and  I did  tell  you  that  all  the  grants  from  research  in  our  State, 
Mr.  Denton,  have  gone  to  Purdue  and  Indiana  LYiversity,  and  they 
have  done  a fine  job  with  them.  But  there  are  also  31  other  colleges 
and  universities. 

Mr.  Dextox.  Did  you  make  application  for  a project  or  did  any 
of  the  small  schools  ? 

Dr.  Exgbretsox.  Yes.  IVe  are  trying  to  stimulate  this.  lYe  had 
seven  or  eight  in  the  last  2 years.  lYe  have  been  turned  down  on 
all  of  them.  IVe  are  learning,  and  we  are  improving  and  we  are 
optimistic. 

These  smaller  institutions  were  surveyed,  and  it  was  found  that 
30  had  made  122  proposals  to  national  organizations.  Of  these  122 
proposals,  58  were  approved.  Out  of  the  dollars  expended  for  in- 
stitutes, research,  demonstrations,  and  so  forth,  by  the  national  orga- 
nization, these  smaller  institutions  to  whom  these  proposals  were 
directed  the  gi^ants  made  amounted  to  1 percent  of  the  total  outlay. 
At  the  same  time  these  colleges  represented  5 percent  of  the  total 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  Xation  and  it  is  estimated  that  these 
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160  schools  have,  at  the  present  time,  approximately  500,000  prospec- 
tive teachers  as  students. 

We  have  pointed  out  in  the  past  what  a difference  a research  grant 
can  make  on  a small  campus.  The  researcher  himself  profits  imme- 
diately from  being  able  to  conduct  research  on  problems  of  which  he 
is  aware.  Solutions  to  these  problems  quickly  become  applicable  in 
such  a small  institution  especially  in  terms  of  the  preservice  and  in- 
service  education  of  teachers.  I have  also  pointed  out  in  the  past  that 
it  is  more  difficult  for  a researcher  to  prepare  proposals  because  of 
the  higher  teaching  load,  less  time  available,  extensive  service  rendered 
to  the  profession,  less  graduate  assistant  and  doctoral  fellow  aid,  less 
secretarial  and  clerical  aid,  and  a lack  of  extensive  matching  funds. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  vital  that  college  professors  who  have  abiding 
interest  in  research  be  enabled  to  participate  actively  in  research  be- 
cause such  participation  has  an  infectious  effect  upon  their  students. 
This  is  helpful  in  making  teachers  aware — the  young  teachers — of  the 
need  to  rely  heavily  on  research  results,  as  they  move  into  classroom 
experiences  with  children  themselves. 

Dr.  Stoller  at  Hunter  College  has  indicated  by  a study  this  past 
year  that  college  instructors  need  to  be  encouraged  to  include  new 
developments  and  research  results  in  their  own  teaching. 

Dr.  Flanders  and  Professor  Josephs  have  already  spoken  to  this 
point.  Such  inclusion  seems  to  depend  upon  the  professor’s  personal 
knowledge  and  enthusiasm  for  the  items  of  research,  and  his  actual 
conduct  of  research,  plus  whatever  course  he  happens  to  be  teaching. 
These  factors  are  very  important,  and  they  lend  weight  to  the  argu- 
ment we  are  presenting  here. 

At  Indiana  State  College,  we  are  working  to  develop  a graduate 
program  for  prospective  educational  researchers.  Such  a program 
would  enable  us  to  become  a center  for  early  stages  of  education.  By 
that,  I mean  beyond  the  preservice  level;  and  we  could  train  re- 
searchers who  could  then  go  on  to  the  large  universities  at  the  doc- 
toral level. 

Cooperative  research  possibilities  exist  Avith  our  local  county  school 
corporations  and  other  schools  in  the  Wabash  Valley  area.  The 
means  for  cooperative  research  are  there.  What  is  basically  lacking 
is  the  stimulus  of  outside  funds  which  would  enable  us  to  employ  young 
researchers,  and  gi^^e  them  the  experiences,  so  they  can  become  full- 
time people  in  the  field  at  a later  date.  The  small  grants  part  of  the 
cooperative  research  program  could  be  terribly  Autal  to  this 
undertaking. 

The  fact  that  the  Nation’s  smaller  colleges  produce  a large  number 
of  teachers  avIio  render,  in  many  cases,  many  more  man-years  of  serv- 
ice to  the  profession  than  graduates  of  major  universities  should  no 
longer  be  disregarded.  In  one  Midwest  State  evidence  indicates  that 
the  graduates  of  a major  institution  who  are  prepared  to  teach  deliver 
an  aA^erage  of  one-half  man-year  of  service  to  the  profession  in  that 
State,  Avhile  the  graduates  of  one  of  the  leading  small  colleges  in  that 
State  produce  an  average  of  7 man-years  of  service  in  teaching  in  that 
State.  In  Indiana,  although  the  four  State  institutions  prepare  the 
bulk  of  teachers  who  subsequently  teach  in  the  State,  a number  of  the 
smaller  private  colleges  do  produce  a large  number  of  teachers  per 
year,  and  the  bulk  of  them  stay  and  teach  and  render  service. 
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Valparaiso  University,  Butler  University,  Anderson  College, 
Evansville  College,  Franklin  College,  Goslien  College,  Indiana  Cen- 
tral College,  Manchester  College,  Oakland  City  College,  St.  Francis 
College,  St.  Marys  College,  St.  Mary  of  the  Woods  College,  and 
Taylor  University  all  produce  80  to  100  or  more  teachers  per  year. 
Xow,  the  availability  of  specifically  earmarked  research  funds  to  small 
college  faculties,  interested  in  education  research  might  make  a very 
positive  dih'erence  in  the  attitude  of  their  students  who  are  the  young 
teachei*s,  to  the  discrimination  and  use  of  research  results,  and  we  all 
know  that  the  attitudes  of  the  professor  and  the  teacher,  have  a sharp 
impact  on  the  attitudes  of  students.  There  are  some  related  research 
in  my  paper  to  that,  growing  out  of  a cooperative  research  project, 
dealing  with  the  dropout  problem  among  Indians,  Eskimos,  and 
Aleuts.  That  project  showed  that  the  attitude  of  teachers  toward 
native  students  has  been  identified  as  a major  problem  in  their  educa- 
tional progress. 

Prior  studies  in  educational  research  indicate  that  the  attitudes  have 
been  so  identified. 

Mr.  Dextox.  I think  some  natives  teach  in  those  schools. 

Dr.  Exgbretsox^.  Yes;  but  what  I am  trying  to  illustrate  is  that 
the  attitude  of  the  teacher  makes  a sharp  difference  in  the  attitudes 
of  their  students.  In  tliis  case,  it  affected  dropout.  In  the  case  I 
am  trying  to  present,  a college  professor,  a young  professor,  doing 
a job  with  prospective  teachers  or  inserUce  teachers,  who  is  not  con- 
ducting research  himself,  lacks  a vivaciousness,  and  life  to  much  of 
his  teacliing,  that  could  be  stimulated  if  he  were  actually  conducting 
research  himself.  This  becomes  a breeding  ground  for  people,  then, 
to  look  on  the  kinds  of  things  we  do  in  education,  in  the  classrooms, 
on  the  basis  of  facts,  and  evidence,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  judg- 
ments from  the  seat  of  our  pants.  Dr.  Flanders  has  already  illus- 
trated tills. 

Gentlemen,  I hope  that  you  will  give  careful  consideration  to 
the  item  proposed  by  this  group  calling  for  an  additional  $500,000 
for  small  contract  programs  that  would  be  directed  as  grants  in  the 
range  of  $2,500  to  $10,000  earmarked  for  smaller  institutions.  I 
also  hope  that  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  role  that  colleges 
like  Indiana  State  College,  Depauw  University,  and  the  like  can  play 
in  producing  prospective  educational  researchers  for  the  public 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  As  centers  for  the  initial  prepa- 
ration of  educational  researchers  who  can  then  be  sent  on  to  the 
major  universities  for  final  education,  colleges  like  ours  have  con- 
tributed much  in  the  past.  To  augment  this  role,  Federal  funds  are 
needed  desperately. 

Another  consideration  that  is  frequently  overlooked  is  the  fact 
that  a research  project  on  a small  campus  is  highly  visible  to  the 
faculty  and  the  student  body.  At  Farlham  College  in  Eichmond, 
Ind.,  since  the  title  VI  grant  on  the  use  of  programed  learning  and 
teaching  machines  for  collegiate  classes  has  been  in  operation,  there 
is  strong  evidence  that  this  research  has  a major  impact  upon  the 
total  faculty  and  student  body.  The  reverse  is  often  true  in  major 
universities  where  one  project,  even  though  it  may  be  funded  to 
the  tune  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars,  may  have  a negligible 
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impact  upon  the  total  university  just  because  of  problems  of  sheer 
size. 

The  conclusion  is  clear:  Kesearch  might  well  be  disseminated  and 
become  highly  effective  more  swiftly  when  conducted  in  the  educa- 
tional climate  of  a small  college. 

Thauk  you. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Denton. 

Mr.  Dextox.  Xo  questions. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Lesinski. 

Mr.  Lesixski.  Dr.  Engbretson,  I think  you  have  a point,  because  I 
have  always  found,  in  a smaller  institution,  that  does  not  mean  they 
always  do  a better  job,  but  there  is  closer  liaison  between  the  student 
bodv  and  the  professorship. 

It  is  like  being  aboard  a vessel.  On  a destroyer,  the  crew  is  like  one 
man,  practically,  while  on  a battleship,  there  are  2,000  or  more  men. 
You  do  not  know  anybody.  It  is  too  big.  I can  understand  what  you 
are  driving  at,  because  of  the  fact  that  it  would  produce  a better 
quality,  I believe,  in  most  instances  were  a smaller  college  to  get  a 
grant. 

Dr.  Exgbretsox.  I would  be  more  than  happy  to  admit  that  in  our 
Xation,  taken  totally,  the  better  educational  researchers  are  in  major 
universities.  There  is  no  question  about  that ; they  attract  these  kinds 
of  people.  They  have  the  facilities  to  attract  them.  That  does  not 
mean  a smaller  college  cannot  make  a contribution,  at  perhaps,  a 
smaller  level  but  it  would  be  a contribution  that  would  have  an  impact 
on  the  training  of  teachers. 

lYe  are  going  to  attempt  to  use  Dr.  Flanagan’s  research  at  our  col- 
lege. We  think  this  makes  a difference,  but  you  see,  we  produce  an 
awful  lot  of  teachers,  and  90  percent  of  our  graduates  go  into  teaching 
and  for  the  Xation  as  a whole,  it  is  a much  lower  percentage  than  this. 

Sol  made  my  case ; I rest. 

Mr.  Lesixski.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Laird.  I agree  that  the  small  colleges  should  be  given  greater 
consideration  in  this  program.  I disagree,  however,  that  this  com- 
mittee should  start  earmarking  funds.  I believe  that  earmarking 
should  be  done  by  the  Council  and  I think,  in  the  area  of  research, 
that  we  have  had  much  better  success  when  we  allowed  the  people  that 
are  professionally  qualified  to  do  the  earmarking  of  funds. 

I disagree  with  the  Office  of  Education  earmarking  these  funds.  I 
think  they  should  be  earmarked  through  the  Council.  What  is  your 
comment  on  that  ? 

Dr.  Exgbretsox.  I am  inclined  to  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Laird,  philo- 
sophically, at  least.  I said  that  to  this  committee  before  but  practi- 
cally, it  makes  a difference  if  some  weight  is  granted  to  a case  for  the 
smaller  schools’  participation;  by  and  large,  the  faculties  of  the 
smaller  institutions  do  not  have  the  time.  They  have  the  interest. 
They  do  not  have  the  know-how,  to  develop  research  proposals  that  are 
viewed  by  their  sophisticated  researchers  with  much  degree  of  suc- 
cess : the  evidence  indicates  this  for  the  past  7 or  8 years. 

I think  the  staff  has  been  very  helpful  in  trying  to  stimulate  small 
schools  to  submit  proposals,  and  I recognize  that  the  bulk  of  the  small 
school  proposals  are  not  funded  because  they  are  probably  adjudged 
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to  l^e  more  near  as  potentially  effective,  and  leading  toward,  say.  major 
provinces,  as  the  larger  grants  are.  in  some  of  our  institutions. 

I am  caught  in  a quandary,  in  answer  to  your  question,  because  philo- 
sophically. I agi'ee  with  you. 

^Ir.  Laird.  'Well,  the  problem  is  that  in  many  cases  you  will  find 
that  when  an  individual  reaches  the  point  where  he  has  the  qualifica- 
tions a larger  university  hires  him  away  from  the  smaller  college.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  evidence  of  actual  raiding  in  this  area  bv  some 
of  the  larger  colleges  of  education. 

Dr.  Exgbketsox.  The  competition  for  good  people  is  veiw  great. 
Some  very  fine  people,  though,  prefer  to  work  in  smaller  institutions — 
cast  their  lot  here. 

Mr.  Laird.  I think  they  should  be  encom'aged  to  do  that  but  I don't 
like  earmarking  through  congi'essional  action,  because  I am  very  criti- 
cal of  the  Office  of  Education  doing  it.  and  I cannot  conscientiously 
put  myself  in  a position  of  doing  what  I do  not  like  the  Office  of 
Education  doing. 

That  is  all  I have. 

^Ir.  Fogartt.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Exgbretsox.  Thank  you.  Congressman. 

Dr.  Totaro.  If  I may  add  a word.  In  the  spirit  of  cooperative  re- 
searcln  perhaps,  more  of  the  larger  universities  can  in  truth,  collabo- 
rate with  smaller  institutions  in  research.  I do  not  tliink  we  have 
really  explored  the  meaning  of  this  word  **cooperatiye“  in  some  of 
the  things  in  which  we  are  involved.  This  is  a direction  we  ought  to 
look  toward. 

Mr.  Laird.  I do  not  think  you  have. 

STATE:MEX'T  of  dr.  JOHX’  FLAX'AGAX’ 

Dr.  Totaro.  Dr.  John  C.  Flanagan,  professor  of  psychology.  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  will  talk  about  Project  Talent,  and  its  implica- 
tions for  continued  educational  research. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  All  right.  Doctor.  Go  right  ahead. 

Dr.  Flax'agax'.  It  is  a real  pleasure  to  api>ear  before  this  conunittee 
to  provide  information  in  support  of  the  Xational  Education  Im- 
provement Act  of  1963.  !My  actiUties  in  educational  research  and  my 
work  as  a member  of  the  executive  conmiittee  of  the  American  Educa- 
tional Eesearch  Association  qualify  me  l>est  to  discuss  title  III.  •‘The 
Improvement  of  Educational  Quality." 

'Wliat  I would  like  to  do  this  morning  briefly,  is  to  pick  thi^ee  of 
our  findings  from  the  work  of  Project  Talent,  and  discuss  their 
implications  for  major  changes  in  Araencan  secondary  education, 
and  we  have  put  out  to  the  Office  of  Education  and  to  interested  tech- 
nical people,  a repon  on  the  American  high  school,  and  we  have  an- 
other I'eport  coming  out  on  the  student  and  one  on  our  followup  studies, 
particularly  dealing  with  talent  loss  guidance,  and  so  on : and  actually, 
it  is  these  three  re|X)rts  that  I would  like  to  talk  to  briefly. 

Xow.  if  we  take  first,  the  American  high  school,  we  have  collected 
several  hundred  descriptive  factors  about  each  of  more  than  1.000 
secondary  schools,  representing  all  sections  of  the  country.  Tlie  single 
factor  most  closely  related  to  how  much  the  students  learned  was 
found  to  be  the  beginning  salanes  paid  to  the  teachers.  Factors 
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found  not  closely  related  to  how  much  students  learned  in  a given 
school  included  school  size,  being  in  a rural  or  small  town  as  compared 
to  an  urban  area,  average  number  of  students  in  a teacher’s  class,  and 
the  newness  of  the  school  building.  Making  the  reasonable  assump- 
tion that  the  schools  that  pay  the  higher  salaries  tend  to  hire  the  better 
teachers  and  produce  the  better  trained  students,  it  seems  clear  that  we 
should  do  everything  we  can  to  see  that  the  better  quality  teachers  are 
hired  in  all  of  our  schools. 

The  second  point,  relating  to  the  students  and  their  learning,  we 
found  that  students  in  the  various  classes  within  the  high  school  differ 
widely  in  their  abilities  and  achievements.  It  was  found  that  25  to  30 
percent  of  the  9th  grade  students  have  already  reached  a higher  level 
of  ability  and  achievement  in  the  common  school  subjects  than  is 
attained  by  the  average  12th  grade  student. 

Similarly,  it  was  found  that  the  top  5 percent  of  the  students  can 
learn  at  a rate  of  twice  as  much  in  the  same  amount  of  time  as  the 
average  student  in  his  school  grade.  It  was  found  that  large  numbers 
of  students  in  the  12th  grade  knew  less  mathematics  and  science  than 
did  similar  students  in  the  9th  grade. 

In  other  words,  there  is  a great  deal  of  forgetting  under  the  present 
system. 

These  and  similar  findings  indicate  very  clearly  that  good  teachers 
are  not  enough.  Large-scale,  long-range  programs  of  research  and 
development  are  needed  to  provide  these  teachers  with  instructional 
procedures  and  instructional  materials  which  will  enable  them  to  in- 
dividualize their  instruction  and  provide  for  appropriate  systematic 
review\  No  one  teacher,  no  matter  how  wise  and  efficient,  can  effec- 
tively assist  each  child  to  learn  the  materials  most  suited  to  his  special 
talents  and  goals  at  his  own  rate  unless  there  is  a coordinated  pro- 
gram of  individualized  instruction  in  the  school.  Such  a program 
needs  to  break  the  lock  step  of  units  and  credits  and  focus  on  the  educa- 
tional development  of  each  child.  An  optimal  instructional  program 
for  individual  students  will  be  one  which  begins  at  the  level  the  student 
has  already  attained  and  proceeds  at  the  rate  best  suited  to  effective 
learning  for  him. 

Such  a program  should  take  full  advantage  of  new  findings  re- 
garding learning.  For  example,  using  the  traditional  procedures, 
it  was  established  in  the  Project  Talent  survey  that  ninth  grade 
students  could  learn  an  average  of  about  2.5  words  in  a foreign  lan- 
guage for  each  minute  of  study  time.  Within  the  past  month  a new 
linkage  method  has  been  developed  which  increases  this  rate  to  more 
than  five  new  words  per  minute. 

The  individualized  programs  also  need  to  make  extensive  use  of 
motion  picture  and  television  demonstrations  and  presentations  which 
can  bring  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  master  teachers,  the  pro- 
fessional laboratory,  and  the  professional  actor  into  the  instruction 
of  every  child.  The  groundwork  for  much  of  this  development  has 
been  laid  by  studies  carried  out  with  funds  supplied  through  the 
communications  media  program  of  title  VII  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act. 

The  developmental  work  also  needs  to  prepare  alternate  materials 
from  which  the  teacher  can  readily  select  those  best  suited  to  this 
student  at  this  time  so  that  the  busy  teacher  is  not  required  to  make 
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special  adaptations  and  improvisations  for  each  student.  With  suit- 
able materials  for  the  academically  retarded  students  and  the  students 
who  ai'e  slow  learnei'S,  these  students  can  learn  steadily  with  materials 
of  s|>ecial  interest  to  them  and  at  their  own  rate.  This  should  do 
much  to  pi'event  dropouts  who  tend  to  become  the  hard  core  of  the 
unemployables. 

The  third  point  is  otu'  guidance  programs  hi  which  73  percent 
of  the  public  senior  high  schools  reported  **one  or  more  pei'sons 
olhcially  assigned.'*  Tliis  number  has  been  increasing  steadily  over 
the  past  5 yeai's  largely  as  a result  of  the  assistance  provided  by  the 
Xational  Defense  Education  Act.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  90 
percent  of  these  schools  will  have  guidance  progi'ams  by  1961.  The 
occupational  plans  of  students  improve  in  the  dircction  of  making 
better  use  of  their  talents  and  abilities  as  shown  by  the  comparison 
of  the  plans  rcported  by  the  9th  gi'ade  and  12th  grade  students. 
However,  these  plans  arc  far  from  realistic  for  a large  proportion 
of  the  students. 

A large  number  of  students  who  do  not  have  the  necessaiy  aptitudes 
and  abilities  are  xilamiing  to  be  engineers  and  scientists.  On  the 
other  hand,  not  nearly  enough  of  the  students  who  would  be  well 
suited  have  made  plans  to  become  skilled  workers.  The  lack  of  real- 
ism m student  plans  appears  to  be  due.  at  least  m part,  to  the  lack  of 
adequate  infonnation  in  the  hands  of  guidance  coimselors  as  to  the 
patteni  of  aptitudes  and  abilities  required  for  effective  work  in  many 
of  the  less  glamorous  occupations.  One  of  the  purposes  of  Project 
Talent  is  to  supply  this  information. 

A }X)uit  of  major  imi>ortance  m educational  planning  is  the  problem 
of  inadequately  utilized  talents.  Project  Talent  has  made  a followup 
study  of  the  students  graduating  from  high  school  m 1960  and  1961. 
It  was  foimd  that  13  percent  of  the  high  school  graduates  of  the  class 
of  1960  had  entered  college  within  1 year  after  graduation.  Of  the 
students  whose  academic  aptitude  was  in  the  top  2 }>ercent  about  95 
percent  entered  college  the  first  year  after  graduating  from  high 
school. 

However,  a large  mmilaer  of  students  in  the  top  quarter  in  academic 
aptitude  in  their  graduating  class  in  high  school  fail  to  enter  college 
while  a substantial  number  of  those  in  the  lowest  quarter  of  academic 
aptitude  do  enter.  Only  a little  more  than  half  of  those  who  enter 
graduate  from  college.  Considerable  regional  differences  were  found 
in  tendency  to  attend  college  for  students  at  the  same  level  of  aca- 
demic aptitude.  The  rate  of  entiy  was  nearly  twice  as  great  in  the 
western  area  of  the  countiy  as  in  the  Xonheast.  It  is  believed  that 
this  is  largely  due  to  the  prevalence  of  low-cost  State  colleges  and 
junior  colleges  in  the  West  as  compared  to  the  Xortheast. 

Although  some  of  the  talent  loss  indicated  above  can  l^e  attributed 
to  deficiencies  in  the  guidance  information  available  to  the  student, 
a much  greater  proportion  appeal's  to  be  due  to  deficiencies  in  the 
instructional  program.  The  inflexibility  of  the  prcsent  courses  pre- 
vents the  teacher  and  guidance  counselor  fi'om  adjustmg  the  students' 
educational  pi'osi'am  to  his  special  plans  and  ne^s.  Only  by  a sys- 
tem of  instruction  which  is  focused  on  the  individual  can  we  expect 
to  work  out  for  liim  the  tyjie  of  sound  educational  progi’am  which 
will  develop  his  maximum  potential  in  an  efficient  maimer. 
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In  conclusion,  we  would  like  to  emphasize  that  through  the  efforts 
of  this  committee  research  projects  have  been  carried  out  through 
which  important  new  facts  regarding  education  have  been  discovered. 
To  make  effective  use  of  these  findings  developmental  centers  are 
needed  to  evaluate  and  apply  them  in  new  educational  programs.  To 
provide  support  for  such  centers  which  can  have  a major  impact  on 
our  educational  programs  substantial  increases  are  needed  in  the  funds 
for  research  and  development.  We  would  like  to  recommend  very 
strongly  that  your  group  support  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  especially 
with  respect  to  its  support  of  the  hTational  Defense  Educational  Act 
research  program  and  the  cooperative  research  program. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  Thank  you.  Doctor. 

Mr.  Lesinski. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Your  statement  is  very  interesting.  Dr.  Flanagan. 
I read  an  article  recently  where  a psychologist — I do  not  know  who 
it  was — said  that  many  of  our  leaders  in  the  Nation  are  second-grade 
mentality. 

In  fact,  that  the  president  of  the  class  goes  in  for  sports,  and  so  on, 
and  those  with  lesser  intelligence  are  frustrated.  Therefore,  they  try 
to  build  up  their  ego  by  going  into  politics  and  various  other  phases. 
This  is  not  quite  true,  down  in  Washington,  but  irregardless  the  things 
you  touched  on,  I believe,  are  very  important,  because  many  students 
might  be  good  in  reading  or  in  math,  but  very  poor  at  work  habits ; 
where  some  students  might  be  poor  in  math  but  excellent  in  mechanical 
abilities  or  music  or  something  like  this. 

Dr.  Flanagan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  I believe  the  maximum  education  should  be  given  to 
a student  according  to  his  aptitudes,  not  according  to  a curriculum, 
although  a curriculum  is  very  important,  also. 

Dr.  Flanagan.  I agree  with  that  just  100  percent.  I think  that 
we  have  just  too  much  conformity  and  too  much  strait  jacketing  in  our 
educational  programs,  and  that  we  need  to  look  carefully  at  the  par- 
ticular pattern  of  aptitudes  and  abilities  that  this  child  has;  his  inter- 
ests; his  background;  where  he  wants  to  go;  and  his  values;  and  heln 
him  to  develop  these  abilities  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  and  I think 
that  only  with  more  information  about  occupations  and  his  ability, 
and  how  he  learns,  can  we  do  this  kind  of  thing. 

Actually,  it  has  been  the  thing  which  teachers  have  been  trying  to 
do  since  I started  teaching  in  the  high  school  in  1929,  or  a lot,  lot 
earlier  than  that,  but  I have  been  familiar  with  it  since  that  time ; but 
the  facts  are  that  it  is  just  impossible,  under  the  present  circumstances, 
for  the  teacher  to  do  an  adequate  job  of  really  individualizing  the  pro- 
gram. They  do  not  have  control  of  enough  of  the  students’  hours, 
and  what  he  does  next  year,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  I found  that  rather  shocking  to  me,  where  students 
may  take  courses  at  their  own  discretion  and  just  enough  to  get  suffi- 
cient points  to  get  through  school.  I think  this  is  absolutely  wrong. 
No.  1. 

No.  2, 1 think  more  emphasis  should  be  put  on  the  three  “E”  ’s.  and 
from  there  on,  let  the  student  make  his  choice,  but  in  many  of  our  high 
schools  today,  we  are  actually  wasting  an  awful  lot  of  time  because 
students  are  not  getting  the  full  benefit  of  the  school. 
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Dr.  Flaxagax.  Yes,  I certainly  agree  with  some  of  the  things  that 
Dr.  Josephs  said  earlier,  that  you  have  to  teach  people  to  read  before 
you  teach  them  other  things;  and  that  you  need  to  take  the  student 
where  he  is  and  bring  liim  along  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  you  cun 
only  do  this  with  some  kind  of  an  individualized  program. 

Xow.  of  course,  you  need  to  mauitain  iiis  knowledge,  because  if 
you  drop  algebra  after  you  teach  one  year  of  it.  he  loses  it  before  he 
hnishes  high  school. 

The  same  way  with  foreign  languages.  T\Jiat  we  want  is  a flexible 
progi'am : if  anything  is  worth  teaching,  it  is  worth  reviewing  enough 
so  that  they  retain  it,  and  will  have  it  as  a useful  tool. 

Mr.  Lesixski.  As  a psychologist,  you  mention  here  that  a lesser 
number  of  students  of  high  caliber  entered  college,  whereas  a hirger 
nimiber  of  lesser  caliber  entered  college. 

Would  this  not  indicate  that  those  with  the  greater  ability,  were 
more  sm^e  of  themselves : that  they  could  make  a living  in  the  world 
without  going  to  college,  as  compared  to  those  of  lesser  caliber  who 
are  fiaistrated  and  try  to  improve  their  position  in  life  by  goiug 
through  college  as  a crutch  ? 

Dr.  Flaxagax.  Yes.  We  have  foimd  that  the  biggest  factor  in 
deciding  to  go  to  college  is  the  occupation,  they  prepare  themselves  for. 
or  the  higher  income  tney  can  get  from  going  to  college. 

Xow.  fortunately,  this  is  not  the  oMy  reason.  There  are  quite  a 
few  of  them  that  also  go  to  college  because  they  want  to  become  more 
educated  and  more  cultured  and  more  aware  of  the  world  around  us 
and  civilization  but  the  biggest  factor  of  course,  is  the  occupational 
one. 

Mr.  Lzsixski.  Well,  would  you  not  also  say  that  the  students  should 
be  better  prepared  for  college  than  they  are  today  in  high  schools  i 

Dr.  Flaxagax.  Yes.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  believe  that  on  the 
basis  of  these  results,  plus  work  that  we  have  done  with  title  WI.  and 
so  on,  and  the  research  of  other  people,  that  actually,  the  colleges 
could — I mean,  the  high  schools  could  at  the  present  time,  not  only 
handle  the  first  4 years  of  work  they  are  handling  now  iu  a much  better 
fashion,  but  could  also  handle  the  first  2 years  of  college  for  nearly  all 
college  preparatory  students,  within  the  4 years. 

Tu  other  words,  a suitable,  individualized  program  coifid  iu  4 years, 
cover  not  only  the  traditional  high  school  curriculum  but  the  first 
courses  usually  included  in  the  college,  the  freshman- sophomore  years. 

Xow.  of  course,  this  is  happening  to  some  extent  through  advanced 
placement  in  particular  colleges  but  it  needs  to  be  generalized  and 
broadened  so  that  all  the  schools  are  moving  along:  they  are  better 
students  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Lesixski.  Have  you  found  that  some  people  say  that  the  first 
year  iu  college  is  a waste  of  time  because  it  actually  is  a reeducation  of 
the  high  school  studies  and  training  for  further  college  studies  ( 

Dr.  Flaxagax.  I felt  very  strongly  that  way  about  my  first  year 
in  college,  or  at  least,  a great  many  of  the  courses  in  it. 

I investigated  tliis  when  my  boys  went  to  college.  I think  the  col- 
leges have  improved  to  some  extent. 

"^Ir.  Lesixski.  The  high  schools  have  improved,  too. 
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Dr.  Flanagan.  Well,  I think  that  to  some  extent,  when  I went  to 
college,  what  we  got  in  the  first  year  in  college  was  simply  the  same  old 
thing  that  we  had  had  in  high  school  partly,  maybe,  because  they 
thought  for  some  students  they  were  having  to  develop  this  remedial 
program. 

F or  many  of  us,  it  was  a waste  of  time  because  we  knew  everything 
they  were  trying  to  teach  us.  It  is  just  exactly  the  same  story  as  the 
9th  grade  and  the  12th  grade;  25  to  30  percent  of  the  9th  graders 
already  know  more  than  the  average  12th  grader;  similarly,  many 
of  the  college  freshmen  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  know  more  than 
the  average  college  freshmen  do  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  it  is  this 
problem  of  individual  differences  that  we  need  to  take  care  of  to  make 
the  next  big  step  forward  in  American  education,  and  send  th6  people 
to  college  ready  for  advanced  study  specialization,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Thank  you.  Doctor. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Laird  ? 

Mr.  Laird.  Ao  questions. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Doctor,  it  is  nice  to  know  that  your  project  has  come 
out  so  well  in  view  of  the  criticism  of  it  at  the  beginning,  2 or  3 years 
ago. 

Dr.  Flanagan.  We  feel  that  all  the  major  steps  are  going  to  be 
fraught  with  criticism. 


STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  STRAUBEL 

Dr.  Totaro.  The  next  speaker  is  James  H.  Straubel,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Aerospace  Education  Foundation — who  will  look  at  the  vital 
role  of  education  and  development  as  seen  by  the  Aerospace  Education 
Foundation. 

Mr.  Straubel.  I have  a prepared  statement. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  All  right. 

Mr.  Straubel.  I am  the  only  nonprofessional  or  amateur  in  this  dis- 
tinguished group  so  I hope  you  bear  with  me. 

A year  ago  at  my  request,  I was  privileged  to  appear  before  the 
committee  to  express  the  foundation’s  belief  that  additional  effort  is 
required  to  gear  America’s  great  educational  program  to  the  dynamics 
of  space  technology. 

Agan  I appe^^r  before  the  committee  on  the  same  basis,  at  my 
request,  and  in  behalf  of  the  same  objective. 

For  the  record,  the  foundation  is  a nonprofit  group  affiliated  with 
the  Air  Force  Association  but  governed  by  a separate  board  of 
directors.  Our  trustees  include  outstanding  educators,  scientists,  and 
businessmen . W e are  now  in  our  8th  year. 

Since  my  last  appearance  before  this  committee,  the  foundation  has 
sponsored  aerospace  education  seminars  for  teachers  and  students  in 
more  than  25  cities,  in  some  15  States,  each  sponsorship  with  the  active 
cooperation  of  the  city  and  State  school  systems  involved. 

In  addition,  we  again  sponsored  the  National  Aerospace  Education 
Symposium,  which  annually  brings  together  several  hundred  selected 
educators  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

On  this  experience,  we  have  this.  We  are  encouraged,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  the  interest  of  the  school  systems  in  updating  their  cur- 
riculums  to  better  keep  pace  with  fast-moving  space  age  develop- 
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ments.  On  the  other  hand,  we  contmue  to  be  discouraged  with  the 
total  effort  involved  in  contrast  to  the  total  requirement. 

For  example,  we  are  advised  that  the  Xation  is  now  spending,  as 
a total  investment,  at  the  rate  of  $30  billion  per  year  in  formal  educa- 
tion. Exact  figures  are  not  available  as  to  how  much  of  this  huge 
amount  is  being  invested  m research  and  development,  but  not  lon^ 
after,  I remember  onr  appearance  here,  the  former  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  AVelfare  estimated,  in  a public  statement, 
that  about  one-half  of  1 percent  would  approximate  the  correct  figure. 

So  we  have  a $30  billion  investment,  protected,  and  I think  that 
word  is  appropriate,  by  only  one-half  of  1 percent  of  the  total,  to 
exj^lore  new  concepts,  new  procedures,  new  teclmiques;  or  we  might 
say,  to  protect  the  investment  against  obsolescence.  That  is  a phrase 
that  we  used  in  the  business  world  and  the  business  world  has  learned, 
from  very  hard  experience  the  sad  results  of  underinvesting  in  re- 
search and  development,  and  I believe  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  we 
only  can  expect  sad  results,  overall  results,  from  the  situation  that 
we  see  in  education. 

It  bothers  us  more  that  no  plans  are  evident  to  materially  correct 
the  imbalance. 

lYe  find  or  feel  that  leadership  is  sorely  needed  at  the  national  level 
and  leadership  that  is  not  now  in  evidence,  to  materially  correct  this 
imbalance. 

A year  ago,  I reported  to  the  committee  that  the  Government  was 
spending  about  1 percent  of  its  total  education  appropriation  on 
research  and  development.  Our  checkup  revealed  that  there  is  little 
improvement  in  the  last  12  months. 

Specifically,  funds  available  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  in  the 
current  fiscal  year  amount  to  approximately  $650  million  for  all  pro- 
grams. Of  this  amount,  some  $14  million  now  is  available  for  gen- 
eral studies,  but  only  $7  million  of  the  sum  available  for  cooperative 
research  programs.  And  this,  by  the  Office’s  own  admittance,  is  the 
principal  research  and  development  acthfity  of  the  Office;  thus,  once 
again,  a little  more  than  1 percent  of  the  current  Federal  appropria- 
tion is  available  for  what  we  can  realistically  consider  educational 
research  and  development. 

Xow,  as  I said  last  year,  I am  not  qualified,  I am  not  here  to  dis- 
cuss the  cooperative  research  program,  as  such.  Others  on  hand  are 
well  qualified  to  do  so.  I represent  an  organization  that  is  concen- 
trating its  efforts  in  the  field  of  aerospace  education — primarily  space 
education.  I will  stick  to  that  area. 

I would  like  to  make  it  clear  that,  at  this  time,  I am  not  talking 
about  a requirement  or  anjffhing  about  the  vast  and  very  important 
effort,  both  public  and  private,  that  is  now  being  made  through- 
out the  country  to  develop  more  scientists  and  engineers — an  ef- 
fort in  which  the  Office  of  Education,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, NASA,  and  other  agencies  are  deeply  involved. 

I am  speaking  of  the  lack  of  national  leadership,  the  national  pro- 
gram, or  national  guidance,  to  enlighten  those  in  our  societv  who  are 
not  technically  minded  or  technically  schooled.  I am  speaking  of 
that  overwhelming  majority  of  students  at  all  levels  who  pass  through 
our  school  system,  whose  lives  are  being  influenced  by  a possessive 
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technology,  and  who  at  least  deserve  to  be  introduced  to  the  basic  ele- 
ments of  the  influence. 

Dr.  Owen  B.  Kiernan,  the  Massachusetts  State  Commissioner  of 
Education,  has  said  this : 

The  space  age  is  obviously  one  of  science  and  technology.  Yet,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  the  Nation’s  youth  are  destined  to  be  almost  totally  ignorant  of 
recent  developments  in  those  areas  of  knowledge  which  most  dramatically  char- 
acterize the  age  in  which  they  live. 

I submit  this  is  a dangerous  situation  in  a democracy  founded  on 
an  enlightened  citizenry. 

Yet  the  projected  Federal  expenditure  for  education,  the  budget 
now  before  the  committee,  earmarks  no  money  specifically  for  edu- 
cational research  in  the  field  of  space  science. 

This  is  hard  for  us  to  conceive  in  a country  that  is  only  a few  years 
away  from  placing  men  on  the  moon. 

As  far  as  I can  determine,  no  one  is  even  engaged  in  a qualitative 
inventory  of  space  education  activities,  and  nowhere  is  there  a clear- 
inghouse for  this  information. 

This,  too,  is  hard  to  understand — hard  because  the  stakes  are  so  high. 

I would  like  to  sum  up  this  brief  statement  with  why  we  think  the 
stakes  are  high  and  this  comes  from  an  article  that  I did  at  the  request 
of  the  Ohio  State  University.  It  sums  up  the  appeal  to  the  committee 
today,  an  appeal  for  greater  emphasis  on  educational  research  and 
development,  and  at  least  some  recognition  of  the  impact  of  space 
technology  on  modern  society. 

Superior  technology,  based  on  superior  scientific  research,  is  the  new  key  to 
national  power. 

There  seems  to  be  no  question  about  that. 

The  evidence  is  apparent  for  all  to  see.  In  this  vast  and  complex  struggle 
for  freedom,  we  can  afford  to  run  behind  communism  on  some  fronts  without 
affecting  the  balance  of  power.  But  we  cannot  afford  second  best  on  the  research 
and  development  front.  We  must  surmount  the  barriers  we  have  chosen  to 
live  with,  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  by  the  application  of  new  concepts  and  new 
ways  of  doing  things.  For  this  we  need  a steady  stream  of  new  basic 
knowledge — available  only  through  research. 

Even  in  the  broad  field  of  research  and  development,  we  cannot  expect  to 
be  superior  in  everything.  That  is  not  in  the  cards.  But  certain  basic  areas 
permit  no  compromise  with  first  place — if  we  are  to  preserve  freedom  over  the 
long  pull.  Basic  research  is  one  of  these  areas.  The  school  system  is  another. 
And  they  go  hand  in  hand — one  feeding  the  other. 

We  have  depended  to  a great  extent  on  other  nations  of  the  free  world  for 
our  basic  research. 

This  is  quite  apparent. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  input  will  continue.  Our  schools — by  their  very  nature — 
cannot  be  dependent  upon  imports  to  any  great  extent.  Individuals  from  other 
nations  have  made,  and  we  hope  will  continue  to  make,  important  contributions 
to  our  educational  structure. 

That  is  quite  true. 

But  the  schools,  to  function  successfully,  must  garner  their  strength  from 
within  and  build  that  strength,  layer  upon  layer,  in  the  American  way. 

Our  schools,  on  these  terms,  demand  aggressive  research  and  development — in 
quantity — as  do  no  other  American  institutions,  because  the  end  product  is 
fundamental  to  all  our  institutions. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you. 
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'SLv.  Lesixski.  In  your  original  remarks  before  you  started  your 
disseitation,  you  mentioned  you  are  not  a professional. 

I found  in" history  mavericks  make  the  world;  not  those  w’ho  follow 
a beaten  path.  So  we  appreciate  your  remarks  here  today. 

Briefly  you  are  concerned  about  the  lack  of  properly  trained  students 
in  the  field  of  engineering,  and  so  forth. 

]\Ir.  Stoattbel;  Xo,  sir.  I attempted  to  say  here — we  are  concerned 
about  that,  of  course,  and  we  have  a number  of  programs  at  work 
in  that  area ; but  in  8 years  now  we  have  been  more  or  less  pioneering 
with  meetings  througliout  the  country.  We  haA^e  become  more  and 
more  concerned,  knowing  that  in  the  last  few  years  the  Science  Foun- 
dation, Office  of  Education,  XDA,  and  others — there  is  quite  a move- 
ment going  for  science  and  engineering.  I do  not  say  that  it  is  ade- 
quate, but  there  is  big  money  being  put  in  the  right  places,  I think, 
both  public  and  private. 

Xowhere  do  we  find  any  real  concern  for  this  average  person  that 
goes  through  the  school  system,  goes  through  normally  a general  sci- 
ence course.  There  is  an  educator  up  in  Massachusetts  who  said,  after 
a seminar,  “We  are  still  playing  with  stuffed  birds  while  Russia  and 
the  United  States  are  in  orbit.” 

I think  you  will  find  that  it  is  general  throughout  the  country,  there 
have  been  some  good  moA^ements  in  the  last  few  years  and  we  are 
oroud  to  liaA^e  stimulated  a few.  But  by  and  large,  the  average  person 
is  going  through  the  school  system  without  getting  anything  but  a 
A’ague  idea  of  what  is  really  happening  in  science,  especially  in  the 
space  technolog}"  area. 

This  we  cannot  understand.  We  think  it  is  dangerous  to  the  ex- 
tent that  if  it  continues,  there  will  be  a relatively  few  people,  all  scien- 
tists, who  really  know  what  is  going  on. 

We  feel  we  are  just  at  the  birth  of  what  science  is  going  to  do  to  us. 
Sooner  and  later  we  haA"e  got  to  get  at  it  and  accept  not  just  the  talented 
and  the  key  people  are  worthy  of  education  in  this  area,  but  that  in 
this  kind  of  democracy,  every  schoolchild  is  deserAung. 

Mr.  Lesixski.  Thank  you. 

^Ir.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Laird.  Xo  questions. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Straubel. 

state:mext  of  dr.  xormax  rice 

Dr.  Totaro.  Our  next  speaker  is  Dr.  Xorman  L.  Rice,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Fine  Aits,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology. 

^fr.  Fogarty.  We  are  glad  to  have  you.  Dr.  Rice. 

Dr.  Rice.  Gentlemen,  I haA"e  been  asked  to  discuss  briefly  the  na- 
ture of  research  in  the  arts.  If  by  “research”  Ave  mean  the  pursuit  of 
new  knowledge  or  the  application  of  knowledge  with  innovative  or 
invest igatiA"e  intent.  I suppose  that  art  itself  can  be  called  research. 

A serious  artist  in  any  medium  is  trying  to  extend  the  limits  both 
of  man's  imagination  and  of  his  understanding  of  his  world.  The 
means  used  may  be  based  on  A-erbal,  Ausual,  tonal,  structural,  or,  as 
in  dance  and  drama,  projectiA^e  techniques. 

The  activity  of  the  artist  results  in  a product,  art,  the  limits  of 
which  haA"e  not  been  predetermined.  Art  can  be,  in  its  highest  form, 
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pure  research  into  the  phenomena  of  seeing,  feeling,  insight,  and 
communicative  purpose. 

But  because  “research”  is  not  usually  the  term  used  to  describe  this 
creative  process,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  arts  will  spring  quickly  to 
mind  when  H.R.  3000  is  studied.  Research  efforts  of  a more  orthodox 
kind  have  frequently  been  applied  to  the  arts,  not  always  at  effective 
educational  levels  or  with  significant  results. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  better  understanding  of  the  whole  creative 
process,  to  the  benefit  of  both  education  and  science,  as  well  as  new 
art  expression,  could  emerge  from  serious  and  imaginative  investi- 
gation into  the  artist’s  conceptual  processes. 

Because  the  artist  often  is  concerned  with  nonverbal  communicative 
techniques,  we  could  perhaps  through  these  find  a better  measure  of 
intelligence  for  some  people  than  the  scales  of  verbal  and  mathe- 
matical aptitude  which,  as  now  applied,  control  the  opportunities, 
and  thus  the  destinies,  of  many  citizens. 

We  need  better  studies  of  structural  types  and  materials  applicable 
to  the  design  problems  of  architecture.  There  are  problems  which 
involve  aesthetics  and  design  knowledge  to  be  solved  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion and  extension  of  our  cities.  We  can  profitably  investigate, 
through  the  drama,  certain  qualities  of  audience  response. 

If  we  are  going  into  television  teaching  or  teaching  with  visual  ma- 
chines of  any  kind,  we  need  studies  of  this  kind. 

These  are  some,  but  by  no  means  all,  of  the  avenues  which  invite 
broad  investigative  effort  in  the  arts. 

The  arts,  like  the  sciences  and  the  humanities,  require  some  open 
opportunities  for  speculation  before  many  of  the  problems  open  to 
solution  will  emerge.  This  is  to  say  that  there  has  not  been  to  my 
knowledge  any  research  funding  for  projects  in  the  arts,  and  we  are 
somewhat  in  the  position  of  the  boy  who  does  not  know  whether  he 
can  play  the  violin  or  not  because  he  has  never  tried. 

Until  vigorous  minds  are  permitted  to  move  without  restraint  into 
areas  of  free  inquiry,  beyond  those  which  traditionally  artists  have 
been  able  to  control  through  the  simple  application  of  teclmiques  to 
their  production  of  art,  there  will  be  little  revelation  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  processes  of  art  can  contribute  to  a more  complete  under- 
standing of  man  and  society. 

This  would  suggest  that  institutions  which  are  already  engaged  in 
broad  research  projects  in  diversified  areas  could,  if  the  environment 
permits,  productively  add  investigative  projects  in  the  arts  at  graduate 
levels.  Institutions  which  have  responsibly  administered  funds  for 
other  research  purposes  can,  with  equal  confidence,  be  given  custodial 
control  of  research  funds  the  areas  for  which  the  arts  have  primary  con- 
cern— creativity,  the  uses  of  the  imagination  in  the  conception  and  de- 
velopment of  new  problems,  education  at  all  stages  of  human  growth, 
communication  of  both  emotions  and  ideas,  and  the  development  of  a 
balanced  society. 

Although  some  studies  of  sensory  perception  have  been  made,  our 
understanding  in  this  area  is  still  far  from  complete.  Beyond  the 
value  of  such  studies  for  artists  and  teachers,  there  are  in  these  in- 
vestigations far  more  complex  implications  for  those  who  study  the 
learning  processes  as  a w’hole.  The  same  can  be  said  about  whatever 
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new  insi<2:lit  we  can  orain  into  the  neuromuscular  mechanisms  which 
condition  performance  on  a musical  instrument. 

Certainly  the  arts  have  not  been  entirely  isolated  from  studies  that 
originate  in  the  areas  of  psychology,  physiology,  engineering,  science, 
sociology,  and  economics.  But  the  attraction  of  talented  and  percep- 
tive artists  to  collaborative  efforts  with  research  scholars  in  these  fields 
has  not  been  marked — largely  because  the  arts  have  not  been  able  to 
subsidize  their  part  of  such  inquiries. 

'Without  doubt,  the  studies  which  might  be  most  useful  in  a general 
sense,  and  also  probably  those  which  are  most  complex,  are  those  which 
deal  with  the  nature  of  the  creative  process,  however  it  may  be  applied, 
toward  the  arts,  toward  science,  toward  social  growth,  educational 
progress,  engineering  or  political  action.  Tliis  would  appear  to  be  a 
corporate  undertakmg  of  considerable  magnitude. 

Those  of  you  who  have  watched  carefully  the  development  of  pre- 
college  programs  at  both  elementary  and  secondary  school  levels  dur- 
ing these  recent  years  of  change  have  undoubtedly  seen  the  ways  in 
which  young  people  with  high  intelligence  have  been  guided — rather 
inexorably  at  times — mto  paths  which  would  bring  them  into  the  col- 
leges equipped  to  cope  with  almost  anything  except  the  problems  of 
the  arts.  Expanded  school  programs  in  the  arts  have  been  largely 
reserved  for  the  “slow  track’*  people,  those  who  cannot,  without  having 
college  and  professional  school  qualification  barriers  lowered  for  their 
accommodation,  hope  to  compete  intelligently  with  their  college  fel- 
lows. Thus  we  rapidly  reach  a point  of  greatly  diminishing  returns 
in  the  arts : We  cannot  maintain  the  intellectual  standards  we  require 
as  serious  educators  and  develop  the  processes  of  thought  and  action 
which  art  requires  of  its  best  practitioners,  and  those  who  expect  to 
do  research. 

Any  program  which  will  attract  to  the  arts  the  gifted  and  imagina- 
tive young  people  who  will  become  the  next  generation  of  artists,  and 
any  devices  that  will  enable  us  to  identify  and  measure  their  talents, 
will  contribute  in  extraordinary  ways  to  the  wealth  and  welfare  of 
this  coimtry. 

Thank  you. 

^Ir.  F OGARTT.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lesinski. 

^Ir.  Lesinski.  Dr.  Kice,  what  do  you  mean  by  “arts”  ? Wliat  are  the 
professions  ? 

Dr.  Rice.  I include  in  my  definition  of  the  arts  those  which  are 
generally  included  in  the  term : Music,  drama,  dance,  the  visual  arts ; 
the  arts  of  dance,  movement.  All  of  the  arts,  including  poetry,  but 
that  is  pretty  well  covered  in  the  department  of  English. 

]NIr.  Lesinski.  MTiat  is  your  opinion  of  abstract  painting  ? 

Dr.  Rice.  Well,  this  is  a personal  observation  which  may  or  may 
not  benefit  the  members  of  this  committee,  but  I am  a practitioner; 
as  a painter,  I would  say  that  many  of  the  paintings  I have  made  are 
abstract,  which  would  probably  qualify  me  as  an  abstract  painter. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Back  in  tlie  1930‘s  when  Eleanor  Roosevelt  had  quite 
a program  going  on  for  artists,  there  was  “everything  from  soup  to 
nuts";  you  can  have  it  all.  Art  is  art,  and  it  should  be  considered  as 
such. 

That  is  all.  Thank  vou.  Dr.  Rice. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  Thank  you. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DR.  W.  B.  BROOKOVER 

Dr.  Totaro.  Gentlemen,  our  next  speaker  has  a few  informal  re- 
marks to  make;  Dr.  W.  B.  Brookover,  assistant  dean,  research,  Mich- 
igan State  University. 

Dr.  Brookover.  I will  speak  very  briefly. 

I represent,  in  addition  to  being  an  editor,  researcher,  the  Michigan 
Educational  Besearch  Council,  which  is  an  organization  of  representa- 
tives from  25  State  institutions  and  educational  organizations  inter- 
ested in  stimulating  and  coordinating  research  efforts. 

I want  to  make  only  a couple  of  very  brief  points  and  one  is  related 
to  what  Mr.  Straubel  has  said  about  the  very  small  a^mount  of  money 
that  we  have  actually  put  into  research  and  development  in  the  field 
of  education. 

If  this  figure  is  accurate,  which  I believe  it  is,  we  are  spending  about 
$30  billion  in  education.  At  1 percent,  we  would  need  a supply  of 
about  $300  million  for  research. 

We,  of  course,  are  putting  in  only  a very  small  pittance. 

Bepresenting  State  organizations.  State  council,  and  other  organiza- 
tions, I am  very  much  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  States  are  not  in  a 
position  and  are  not  likely  to  become  in  a position  to  provide  any 
money  for — significant  money  for  support  of  research  and  education. 
And  the  amount  that  the  Federal  Government  has  supported,  of  course, 
is  just  a beginning.  It  should  be  greatly  increased,  as  rapidly  as  we 
can  make  good  use  of  it. 

The  second  point  I would  like  to  make  very  briefly,  I think  the  cur- 
rent pattern  of  project  research,  in  the  cooperative  research  program, 
has  been  very  effective  and  very  desirable  and  should  be  continued  at 
an  increasing  level. 

I think  we  can  increase  the  payoff  and  the  productivity  of  our  re- 
search efforts  by  including  some  resources  in  proposed  research  centers 
or  program  research,  in  which  we  would  focus  on  particular  areas  over 
a continuous  period  of  time  for  a few  years. 

As  a research  administrator  at  one  of  the  larger  institutions  that  Mr. 
Engbretson  was  disturbed  about,  one  of  our  problems  is  being  able  to 
maintain  staff  and  facilities  and  a concerted  effort  on  sigmificant  re- 
search problems  over  a period  of  time  with  the  prevsent  emphasis, 
rather  exclusive  emphasis,  on  specific  projects. 

So  I would  like  to  urge  strong  consideration  of  the  proposed  re- 
search centers,  programed  research  in  particular  areas,  and  I think 
this  would  increase  the  effectiveness  and  productivity  of  our  research 
program. 

I will  make  it  very  brief  and  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Brookover.  I am  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Lesinski,  after  talking 
to  you  over  the  phone. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  I had  a little  difficulty  getting  you  all  lined  up  here. 

Dr.  Brookover.  I am  sorry  to  have  caused  you  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  That  is  perfectly  all  right. 

It  seems  from  our  testimony  here  this  morning  that  the  egghead 
has  goofed  up  our  educational  system;  now  we  are  trying  to  unegg 
the  egghead,  through  research. 
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Additional  funds  seem  to  be  necessai^^  to  use  for  research  to  find 
out  what  the  educational  S3^stem  in  America  is.  We  need  to  find  out 
what  is  wrong,  I grant  you,  but  not  as  research  grants. 

It  would  be  unnecessary  if  we  simply  reviewed  the  past  history  of 
our  educational  s^^stem  and  made  our  basic  purposes  from  that  point. 

Dr.  Brookover.  I think  we  have  a tremendous  educational  system. 
I am  not  one  who  is  critical,  having  come  up  through  it;  I think 
even  the  little  rural  high  school  that  I came  up  through  did  a pretty 
good  job  for  me.  But  I think  we  can  make  tremendous  improvements 
and  there  is  tremendous  need  at  the  present  time  for  ever-increasing 
and  higher  quality  of  education  for  a larger  proportion  of  people  that 
are  badly  needed. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  I appreciate  that.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Brookover. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  very  much. 

statement  of  dr.  ROY  HALL 

Dr.  Totaro.  Finally  we  have  a brief  statement  by  Dr.  Boy  Hall, 
dean  at  the  University  of  Delaware,  dean  of  education;  then  I will 
sum  up  with  one  or  two  sentences. 

Dr.  Hall.  I am  perfectly  willing  to  take  your  hint.  Congressman 
Fogarty.  I have  been  before  you  and  Mr.  Laird  so  many  times 
begging  for  this  program.  Now  it  is  time  to  eat.  I will  be  glad  to 
defer  to  Dr.  Totaro,  unless  you  have  questions. 

Mr.  Fogariw.  We  are  glad  to  see  you  here. 

Dr.  Hall.  I am  glad  to  see  you.  I appreciate  it  very  much  and  I 
also  appreciate  how  hard  you  have  fought  for  this  program  over  the 
years. 

Mr.  Fogarty,  Thank  you,  Dr.  Totaro. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  JOSEPH  TOTARO 

Dr.  Totaro.  I would  like  to  reiterate  what  Mr.  Lesinski  pointed  to 
earlier,  the  maverick  aspect  of  our  function. 

I think  you  can  see  from  the  kinds  of  approaches  we  have  tried  to 
make  today  that  we  recognize  the  need  for  a degree  of  the  maverick 
quality.  In  fact,  we  have  a lot  of  mavericks  in  Wisconsin,  don’t  we, 
Mr.  Laird  ? 

We  are  seeking  a climate  where  professors,  schoolteachei's.  State 
departments,  and  other  organizations,  can  jointly  focus  on  the  im- 
portance of  improvement  of  instruction  in  all  of  our  disciplines,  at 
all  levels. 

We  want  to  see  the  schoolteacher,  the  professor,  the  administrator 
focusing  on  these  problems.  This  is  something  that  has  not  been 
done  very  effectively  in  the  past. 

Quality  in  education  is  directly  related  to  the  investment  made  in 
research  and  development. 

Experience  with  the  cooperative  educational  research  program  of 
the  Office  of  Education,  has  demonstrated  conclusively  that  invest- 
ments in  research  can  produce  knowledge  on  which  better  school  pro- 
grams can  be  built.  We  are  willing  to  bet  on  this.  We  think  that  a 
great  deal  more  can  be  done. 
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Local  supporters  of  educational  researcli  strongly  recommend  the 
broadening  of  the  Cooperative  Research  Act  to  authorize  support  for 
centers  for  multiple-purpose  educational  research,  for  development 
and  demonstration  programs,  for  broadening  the  types  of  educational 
agencies  eligible  to  conduct  research,  and  to  increase  the  investment 
in  the  program  to  insure  that  the  most  pertinent  research  findings  may 
be  implemented  in  the  Nation’s  schools  with  dispatch.  And  that  with 
dispatch  is  important. 

We  need  to  move  from  50  to  25  years  to  a much  more  rapid  imple- 
mentation of  research  results. 

It  is  estimated  that  a sum  of  $25  million  will  be  necessary  this  year 
if  the  cooperative  research  program  is  to  make  the  impact  on  the 
quality  of  American  education  of  which  it  is  capable.  While  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  has  submitted  a budget  for  $17  million;  supporters 
in  the  field  believe  the  $25  million  figure  is  in  keeping  with  what 
must  be  done.  We  can  make  suggestions  as  to  how  it  might  be  used. 

We  have  a budget  here  following  the  cooperative  research  budget. 
This  is  not  necessarily  how  we  would  like  to  see  this  move.  Congress- 
man Laird;  but  looking  at  items  from  past  budgets,  these  are  ways 
by  which  we  believe  progress  can  be  made. 

The  quality  of  American  education,  and  the  degree  to  which  it  can 
condition  our  people  to  respond,  efficiently  and  effectively,  to  the 
dynamic  challenges  which  lie  ahead,  will  largely  determine  whether 
we  continue  as  a leader  among  nations  or  slip  to  subservience.  A con- 
tinuing, realistic  investment  in  educational  research  and  development 
is  absolutely  essential  if  we  are  to  remain  on  top.  At  a time  when  our 
very  survival  is  threatened,  can  we  afford  not  to  create  an  atmosphere 
in  which  all  Americans  may  have  the  opportunity  and  will  be  en- 
couraged to  pursue  the  amount  and  kind  of  education  of  which  they 
are  capable  ? Education  for  survival  is  nonpartisan.  Accordingly,  I 
hope  you  will  consider  this  plea  for  improving  American  education 
on  its  merits. 

Dr.  Totaro.  Copies  of  two  documents  prepared  for  this  subcom- 
mittee are  submitted  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  shall  put  them  in  the  record. 

Dr.  Totaro.  In  addition,  I wish  to  submit  to  you  statements  by  a 
number  of  supporters  who  could  not  appear  in  person  today.  Others 
were  mailed  to  the  subcommittee  staff  assistant,  Mr.  Moyer,  earlier. 
Those  included  here  were  not  previously  sent  to  Mr.  Moyer. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  E ogarty.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Totaro.  We  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  coming  before  you. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  is  Mr.  Stiles  ? 

Dr.  Totaro.  Mr.  Stiles  is  currently — I just  had  a letter  from  him 
yesterday ; they  are  enjoying  their  oversea  trip  and  he  is  working  hard. 

Mr.  Lesuntski.  Mr.  Chairman,  I have  two  questions. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Les^ski.  What  were  you  alluding  to  when  you  said  “modem 
foreign  language?” 

Dr.  Totaro.  I used  to  be  a modern  foreign  language  teacher.  I did 
doctorate  research  in  this  area  and  one  thing  that  disturbed  me  very 
much  some  15  years  ago — was  that  instmction  in  modem  foreign  lan- 
guages seemed  to  be  a dead  business. 
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Mr.  Lesixski.  How  do  you  mean  that  ? 

Dr.  Totaro.  We  were  having  a difficult  time  getting  young  people 
to  have  much  interest  in  modern  foreign  languages  as  an  academic 
area  of  study.  What  we  did  with  them  did  not  last  very  long.  Mdiat 
we  did  with  them  did  not  come  out  very  well  in  the  wash. 

If  languages  are  worth  studying  at  all,  if  other  cultures  are  worth 
studying  at"^all,  if  other  areas  are  worth  knowing  anything  about, 
then  we  need  to  come  out  with  something  tangible,  positive,  and 
durable. 

It  seemed  to  me,  as  I studied  language  instruction  generally,  that 
the  same  kinds  of  attitudes  that  helped  to  kill  the  classics  in  the  19th 
century  were  prevailing  in  instruction  in  modem  foreign  languages. 
We  just  were  not  exciting  yomig  people  to  want  to  do  much  in  con- 
tinuing these  studies. 

There  are  lots  of  reasons,  but  I think  this  is  one  of  the  undergirding 
reasons. 

I want  to  commend  the  Federal  effort  in  language  instruction  and 
in  area  instmction  for  having  brought  about  some  changes  in  in- 
stmction  in  these  areas  that  excite  me  at  times  to  want  to  get  back 
into  language  teaching. 

^Ii*.  Lesix^ski.  The  reason  I brought  that  up,  my  boy  took  up  Span- 
ish and  was  excited  about  it,  wanted  to  take  Spanish.  But  the  teacher 
tried  to  impart  the  idea  that,  because  he  knew  Spanish,  everyone  else 
should  know  it.  So  he  was  too  far  ahead  of  the  class.  Therefore, 
most  of  them — including  my  son — flunked  out. 

But  the  point  I think  was  not  whether  they  wanted  to  learn  it  or 
not,  but  the  method  taught  to  them. 

Dr.  Totaro.  Eight. 

Mr.  Lesix'Ski.  Getting  back  to  another  point,  all  of  you  testified 
in  regard  to  need  for  research,  better  colleges,  et  cetera;  methods  of 
teaching. 

We  are  spending  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on  cancer 
research,  tuberculosis  research,  water  pollution,  and  so  forth — many 
other  programs. 

Actually  I do  not  think  we  are  making  the  progress  in  these  areas 
because  of  the  very  thing  you  are  alluding  to  today,  lack  of  prop- 
erly tramed  college  students.  Therefore,  I think  the  real  way  out  is 
to  emphasize  the  teaching  programs  of  America  before  we  waste  too 
much  money  on  the  rest  of  the  programs ; because  then  you  will  have  a 
hard  core  nucleus  of  properly  trained  students  who  go  into  these 
fields. 

Dr.  Totaro.  I would  like  to  make  a plea  for  one  more  thing  if  I may. 

Fluidity,  flexibility,  and  an  ability  to  shift  gears  in  everything  we 
do  in  this  whole  area.  We  cannot  strait]  acket  ourselves. 

I think  this  is  what  Mr.  Laird  was  pointing  to  in  this  budgeting. 
We  need  to  be  able  to  move  around  and  accomplish  the  objectives  that 
we  seek. 

!Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Totaro.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Laird.  The  College  of  Education  at  the  University,  I notice, 
has  acquired  a new  ally  in  Life  magazine. 

Dr.  Totaro.  As  I said  earlier,  we  are  mavericks. 
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Mr.  Fograty.  We  will  place  the  additional  statements  in  the  record 
at  this  point. 

(The  statements  follow :) 

STATEMENT  OF  DEAN  LINDLEY  J.  STILES 
Statement  of  Support  foe  the  Office  of  Education  Budget 

(By  Bindley  J.  Stiles,  dean,  School  of  Education,  University  of  Wisconsin, 

Madison,  Wis.) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  permit  me  to  express  appre- 
ciation for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  in  order  to  support  the 
cooperative  research  program  and  H.R.  3001,  the  National  Education  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1963,  v^hich  is  designed  to  upgrade  the  quality,  quantity,  and  the 
opportunities  provided  by  American  education.  Since  time  is  limited,  and  be- 
cause others  have  already  given  attention  to  various  aspects  of  this  bill,  my 
testimony  will  focus  primarily  on  title  III,  the  improvement  of  educational 
quality.  However,  I should  first  like  to  personally  endorse  recommendations 
for : ( 1 ) Substantially  expanding  course  content  improvement  programs ; the 
number  of  training  institutes  for  teachers  in  the  natural  sciences,  mathematics, 
engineering,  and  social  sciences ; the  number  of  fellowships  and  new  teaching 
grants  for  graduate  study ; the  matching  grant  program  permitting  institutions 
of  higher  education  to  strengthen  graduate  and  undergraduate  science  facilities ; 
the  program  of  science  development  grants  which  will  contribute  to  the  strength- 
ening of  graduate  education — all  under  the  National  Science  Foundation  pro- 
gram; and  (2)  extending  and  expanding  provisions  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  as  they  concern  the  student  loan  program ; fellowships  and  teach- 
ing grants  for  graduate  study ; university  programs  for  area  centers,  language 
research,  and  stipends  for  the  study  of  critical  languages  and  areas  ^ and  research 
and  experimentation  in  the  more  effective  utilization  of  television,  radio,  motion 
pictures,  and  related  media  for  educational  purposes.  The  net  effect  of  both  the 
NSF  and  NDEA  programs  in  strengthening  education  cannot  be  questioned. 
If  there  is  a criticism,  it  is  that  they  did  not  go  far  enough — and  this  you  can 
remedy. 

While  I speak  as  an  individual  educator,  I would  like  to  point  out  that  it  has 
been  my  privilege  during  the  past  3 years  to  have  had  the  active  cooperation  and 
support  of  over  400  Americans  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  in  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  education  through  a more  realistic  investment  in  educa- 
tional research  and  development.  It  has  been  the  desire  of  these  individuals, 
who  represent  many  different  walks  of  life,  that  the  emphasis  in  American  edu- 
cation be  such  as  to  assure  that  our  people  not  only  be  equipped  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  latest  advances  in  all  fields,  but  that  they  also  continue  to  be  actively 
involved  in  pushing  forward  the  frontiers  of  knowledge.  That  they  have  had 
a profound  effect  on  the  thinking  of  people  in  their  own  communities  regarding 
educational  improvement  is  most  gratifying.  But  while  our  gains  have  been 
considerable,  much  remains  to  be  accomplished.  Other  nations — cognizant  of 
the  relationship  of  education  to  progress — have  made  dramatic  advances  in  recent 
years  because  they  recognized  the  need  for  improving  education  and  were  willing 
to  invest  what  was  necessary  for  its  accomplishment.  We,  who  have  achieved  so 
much  in  the  past,  must  not  now  take  educational  quality  and  progress  for  granted. 

Quality  in  education  is  directly  related  to  the  investment  made  in  research  and 
development.  In  the  past  6 years  the  major  thrust  to  improve  schools  has  been 
primarily  in  the  fields  of  science,  mathematics,  and  certain  foreign  languages — 
those  areas  that  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  investment  of  funds  for  research  and 
development,  curriculum  improvement,  and  the  updating  of  the  knowledge  of 
teachers.  Such  funds  have  come  primarily  from  Federal  appropriations  through 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  NDEA,  and  the  cooperative  research  pro- 
gram of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  They  have  also  come  from  key  philan- 
thropic organizations,  such  as  the  Ford  Foundation  and  others. 

Federal  investments  in  educational  research  and  special  programs  of  school 
improvement  have  centered  primarily — in  terms  of  amount  of  dollars  invested — 
in  the  scientific  fields,  those  judged  vital  to  the  national  security.  The  gains  made 
in  these  areas  are  now  tending  to  bring  about  an  imbalance  in  school  programs. 
Students  now  coming  from  high  schools  to  college  have  been  reported  by  President 
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DiiBriclge  of  California  Institute  of  Technology  to  be  far  ahead  in  the  fields  of 
science  and  mathematics  of  their  counterparts  a decade  ago.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  superintendents  of  the  Air  Force  Academy  in  Colorado  Springs,  at  Randolph 
Field,  and  the  Air  College  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  reported  at  the  Air  Force  Asso- 
ciation’s ICth  national  convention  and  aerospace  panorama,  held  at  Las  Vegas, 
September  18-23.  1962,  that  recruits  in  the  Air  Force,  although  well  up  in  science 
and  mathematics,  fall  down  in  English,  history,  and  other  basic  studies.  The 
need  now  is  for  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  to  be  expanded  to  include 
programs  of  improvement  in  other  basic  fields  such  as  English,  history,  geography, 
technical  education  so  important  to  defense  efforts,  foreign  languages  not  now 
included,  and  in  the  creative  arts,  whose  study  can  contribute  to  the  development 
of  the  tyi>e  of  creativity  needed  in  today’s  scientific  age. 

Experience  with  the  cooperative  educational  research  program  of  the  Office 
of  Education  has  demonstrated  conclusively  that  investments  in  research  can 
produce  knowledge  on  which  better  school  programs  may  be  built.  The  research 
on  creativity  has  already  given  us  insights  into  the  identification  of  young  i^ople 
with  high  creative  potentiality.  Further  research  is  now  refining  our  knowledge 
of  how  to  develop  the  kind  of  creativity  in  people  that  is  needed  to  produce  the 
Edisons,  the  Einsteins,  and  the  Fermis  of  the  future.  Project  English,  the  cur- 
riculum improvement  program  in  the  field  of  English,  has  already  set  in  motion 
a nationwide  effort  by  leading  scholars  to  improve  the  English  preparation  of  our 
students,  from  kindergarten  through  college.  The  presentation  by  Prof.  Lois 
Josephs,  a member  of  the  English  department  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, demonstrates  how  the  cooperative  research  program  is  strengthening 
programs  in  this  field.  Evidence  is  accumulating  that  dynamic  advanc-es  can  be 
achieved  in  other  fields  with  similar  support.  The  attached  statement,  “Some< 
Acc-omplishments  of  Cooperative  Research,”  indicate  a number  of  areas  in  which 
significant  findings  are  being  uncovered. 

Local  supporters  of  educational  research  strongly  recommend  the  broadening 
of  the  Cooperative  Research  Act  to  authorize  support  for  centers  for  multipurpose 
educational  research,  for  development  and  demonstration  programs,  for  broaden- 
ing the  types  of  educational  agencies  eligible  to  conduct  research,  and  to  increase 
the  investment  in  the  program  to  assure  that  the  most  pertinent  research  findings 
may  be  implemented  in  the  Nation’s  schools  with  dispatch.  It  is  estimated  that 
a sum  of  .$25  million  will  be  necessary  this  year  if  the  cooperative  research 
program  is  to  make  the  impact  on  the  quality  of  American  education  of  which 
it  is  capable. 

The  quality  of  American  education,  and  the  degree  to  which  it  can  condition 
our  people  to  respond,  efficiently  and  effectively,  to  the  dynamic  challenges  which 
lie  ahead,  will  largely  determine  whether  we  continue  as  a leader  among  nations 
or  slip  to  subservience.  A continuing,  realistic  investment  in  educational  re- 
search and  development  is  absolutely  essential  if  we  are  to  remain  on  top.  At 
a time  when  our  very  survival  is  threatened,  can  we  afford  not  to  create  an 
atmosphere  in  which  all  Americans  may  have  the  opportunity  and  will  be 
encouraged  to  pursue  the  amount  and  kind  of  education  of  which  they  are 
capable?  Education  for  survival  is  nonpartisan.  Acordingly,  I hope  you  will 
consider  this  plea  for  improving  American  education  on  its  merits. 

SOME  ACCOMPLISHMEXTS  OF  COOPEEATR'E  RESE*UICH 

From  its  inception  through  December  31,  1962,  the  cooperative  research  pro- 
gram has  initiated  over  .508  major  research  and  demonstration  projects  covering 
the  wide  spectrum  of  educational  problems  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
program’s  project-by-project  approach  for  researching  problem  areas  is  producing 
usable  result  of  significance  to  education.  Well-known  examples  of  the  range 
of  results  now  available  to  educators  are  the  recently  completed  projects  in 
mathematics  education,  in  which  children  in  the  early  grades  have  shown  unusual 
ability  to  understand  advanced  mathematics  when  taught  by  a method  developed 
under  a cooperative  research  project,  and  the  success  of  the  compressed  speech 
method  which  has  quadrupled  the  rate  at  which  blind  children  learn.  New 
dimensions  are  resulting  from  more  recent  studies.  Illustrative  of  the  range 
of  topics  studied,  knowledge  emerging,  implications  of  the  findings,  and  new 
directions  for  continuing  research  and  development  in  1964,  are  the  summaries 
which  follow : 

1.  Preliminary  results  of  Project  Talent,  a nationwide  inventory  of  the  talents 
of  over  440,000  American  youngsters,  reveal  many  important  characteristics  of 
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our  schoolchildren  and  the  relationship  between  academic  achievement  and 
community  characteristics.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  teachers,  median 
income  of  parents,  and  type  of  housing  in  areas  served  by  the  schools  have  a high’ 
positive  correlation  with  achievement  in  such  areas  as  English,  mathematics,  and 
abstract  reasoning.  Most  startling  is  evidence  that  when  the  same  achievement 
tests  are  given  to  9th  and  12th  grade  youngsters,  the  upper  25  percent  of  the 
9th  graders  score  higher  than  the  average  12th  graders. 

2.  A project  at  Indiana  University  has  analyzed  in  detail  the  language  of  ele-^ 
mentary  school  children  and  its  relationship  to  the  language  of  reading  textbooks. 
The  relative  complexity  of  sentences  spoken  even  by  very  young  children  is 
demonstrated  for  the  first  time.  Questioning  the  extreme  simplicity  of  sentence 
structure  in  children’s  readers,  the  study  is  leading  commercial  publishers  to 
reexamine  the  principles  upon  which  their  reading  textbooks  have  been  based. 

3.  Another  cooperative  research  project  at  Harvard  University  has  developed 
a method  of  using  lay  readers  to  assist  high  school  English  teachers  an  grading 
compositions.  As  a result  of  this  study,  several  hundred  school  systems,  includ- 
ing large  cities  such  as  Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  and  Milw'aukee,  currently  employ 
lay  readers.  The  effectiveness  of  instruction  in  many  of  these  systems  has  been 
measurably  improved  as  housewives  put  their  educational  backgrounds  to  work 
assisting  in  schools. 

4.  A recurring  question  is  that  of  special  classes  for  educable  mentally  retarded 
children.  Are  such  classes  really  helpful  or  do  they  tend  to  keep  these  youngsters 
out  of  contact  with  other  children?  The  results  of  a 4-year  research  project 
concerned  with  the  eflScacy  of  special  classes  for  educable  mentally  retarded 
children,  completed  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  show  that  with  a well-designed 
curriculum  and  trained  teachers  certain  clear  differences  are  emerging  between 
groups  of  identified  educable  mentally  handicapped  youngsters  who  have  had 
special  classes  and  those  who  have  not.  A group  of  children  attending  special 
classes  since  school  entrance  appeared  to  be  more  advanced  academically  and 
socially  than  those  who  entered  and  remained  with  a group  attending  regular 
classes.  Moreover,  intelligence  quotients  as  measured  by  standard  tests  showed 
improvement,  in  many  instances  increasing  to  the  degree  where  an  individual 
who  at  6 years  of  age  was  judged  to  be  mentally  retarded  was  now  considered 
to  have  advanced  to  the  slow  learner  level  and  possibly  even  within  the  slow 
average  range.  Implications  based  on  the  final  results  of  this  research  emphasize 
the  need  for:  (1)  Early  identification  and  placement  into  special  classes;  (2) 
systematic  evaluations  of  children  during  special  class  placement  because  many 
may  become  eligible  for  and  could  profit  from  classes  designed  for  slow  learners 
and  slow  average  youngsters  as  a result  of  special  class  experiences;  and  (3) 
highly  trained  teachers  and  well-designed  and  executed  curriculum.  After  these 
materials  have  been  more  thoroughly  tested  the  more  encouraging  findings  will 
need  to  be  freely  disseminated. 

5.  Two  recent  cooperative  research  projects  deal  with  the  education  of  Alaskan 
natives.  The  first  is  a comprehensive  treatment  of  the  development  of  educa- 
tional programs  for  both  Eskimo  and  Indian  youngsters  from  1850  through 
1958.  The  project  examined  the  curriculum  and  educational  objectives  for 
native  elementary  schools,  the  secondary  education  provided,  education  beyond 
high  school,  and  the  major  problems  encountered.  Among  the  16  major  find- 
ings in  this  study  are  clear  indications  that:  (1)  Native  students  were  con- 
siderably retarded  in  terms  of  standardized  achievement  tests  and  that  ability 
to  understand  and  use  English  v/as  a prime  factor  in  this  retardation;  (2) 
Alaskan  school  facilities  were  found  to  be  inadequate  for  the  demands  of  natives 
for  increased  educational  opportunities,  particularly  at  the  secondary  level ; and 
(3)  qualifications  of  teachers  in  native  schools  were  found  to  be  generally  low. 
This  report  provided  an  extensive  assessment  of  native  education  at  the  time 
when  Alaska  became  a State. 

The  second  project  concerned  the  dropout  problem  among  Indians,  Eskimos, 
and  Aleuts  prior  to  high  school  graduation.  This  project  has  particular  signifi- 
cance because  of  the  tragic  waste  of  human  resources  in  Alaska.  Researchers 
found  that  a high  school  education  is  still  a rarity  among  natives.  They  un- 
covered evidence  of  academic  weakness  in  specific  subject  areas,  generally  low 
academic  achievement,  and  lack  of  participation  in  extracurricular  activities. 
Community  studies  point  to  major  cultural  confiicts  regarding  education  because 
of  the  bilingual  and  bicultural  background  of  youngsters.  The  attitude  of 
teachers  toward  native  students  has  also  been  identified  as  a major  problem 
in  their  educational  progress.  This  project  probes  deeply  into  the  causes  for 
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the  lack  of  educational  acliievement  uncovered  in  the  first  study.  Together  they 
offer  a sound  foundation  for  improving  the  total  educational  system  of  a specific 
State — Alaska — and  should  provide  invaluable  insights  for  other  States  faced 
with  the  education  of  similar  native  groups  in  public  schools. 

Additional  studies,  completed  and  in  progress,  are  concerned  with  the  high 
dropout  rate  among  such  other  disadvantaged  groups  as  migrant  laborers, 
Negroes,  and  Spanish-speaking  people  in  the  United  States.  Others  are  probing 
into  pupil-teacher  relationships,  the  development  of  concepts  of  democracy  and 
freedom,  the  relationship  between  school  experiences  and  juvenile  delinquency, 
the  motivations  of  youth  for  leaving  school,  the  financing  of  education  in  urban 
areas,  the  effects  of  various  teaching  methods  on  the  achievement  of  elementary 
school  children,  the  teaching  of  spatial  concepts  to  blind  children,  the  language 
achievement  of  the  mentally  retarded,  and  improving  the  effectiveness  of  college 
teaching.  Although  many  more  are  in  progress,  we  are  really  just  beginning 
to  strike  fertile  soil.  Much  remains  to  be  done. 

Recommended  Expansions  and  Budget  for  Cooperative  Research  Program 
Submitted  on  Behalf  of  Local  Supporters  of  the  Program 

The  following  expansions  and  the  attached  budget  represent  the  general  con- 
sensus of  those  participating  in  the  program  in  colleges,  universities,  and  in  State 
departments  of  education.  Specific  recommendations  are  : 

1.  Provide  authority  to  permit  the  U.S.  office  to  support  educational  research 
and  development  projects  through  grants  as  well  as  contracts,  including  organi- 
zations with  research  or  professional  training  facilities  other  than  institutions 
of  higher  education,  State  and  local  educational  agencies. 

2.  Fund  program  to  assure  participants  that  once  a research  project  has  been 
approved  and  funded,  it  can  be  continued  without  interruption. 

3.  Expand  nonprogramed  aspects  of  the  cooperative  research  program  to 
provide : 

A.  Substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  basic  research  projects  to  be 
supported,  in  the  number  of  demonstration  projects,  and  in  research  devel- 
opment. Estimated  annual  total : $4,300,000. 

B.  A fellowship  program  to  increase  the  supply  of  highly  competent  edu- 
cational researchers.  Fifty  fellowships,  each  of  3 years  duration,  to  be 
established  at  the  rate  of  $5,500  each  per  year,  at  a total  of  $275,000  for  ffscal 
year  1964.  The  remainder  to  be  used  to  support  a number  of  postdoctoral 
fellowships.  Estimated  annual  total : $345,000. 

C.  A stockpiling  and  dissemination  service  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
to  increase  the  rate  and  efficiency  by  which  research  results  can  be  used  to 
improve  schools.  Estimated  annual  cost : $330,000. 

D.  Funds  to  assist  cooperating  agencies  to  purchase  research  equipment. 
Estimated  annual  cost : $500,000. 

E.  Grants  to  outstanding  research  programs  and  professors  to  assure  that 
promising  research  will  be  carried  forward  without  having  to  depend  on 
fragmentary  support.  Estimated  annual  cost : $500,000. 

F.  A small  contract  program,  to  help  beginning  researchers,  many  of  them 
in  smaller  institutions,  to  get  their  projects  underway.  Contracts  may 
range  in  amount  from  $2,500  to  $10,000.  Estimated  annual  cost : $500,000. 
This  aspect  of  the  program  has  great  promise  since  it  would  serve  to  culti- 
vate new  research  resources. 

4.  The  programed  aspects  of  the  cooperative  research  program  should  be  ex- 
panded to  include : 

A.  A program  of  research  and  development  to  improve  the  content,  teach- 
ing, and  preparation  of  personnel  in  teacher  education.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  substantial  improvement  of  teacher  education  is  long  overdue.  In  view 
of  the  anticipated  Conant  report  in  this  ffeld,  funds  should  be  available  to 
help  us  assess  and  reorganize  programs  if  his  recommendations  strike  fertile 
soil.  There  will  be  need  for  a good  many  more  projects  than  the  U.S.  office 
has  siiggested.  Estimated  annual  cost : .$4  million. 

B.  The  arts,  which  form  a vital  core  to  the  understanding  and  progress  of 
our  national  culture  and  values.  The  arts  themselves  constitute  a form  of 
research.  Deeper  studies  are  needed  in  the  areas  touched  by  the  arts — 
sensory  perception,  the  nature  of  creativity,  the  design  of  urban  space,  com- 
munication, and  social  growth.  These  have  implications  for  education  at 
all  levels.  Estimated  annual  minimum  cost : $300,000. 
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our  schoolchildren  and  the  relationship  between  academic  achievement  and 
community  characteristics.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  teachers,  median 
income  of  parents,  and  type  of  housing  in  areas  served  by  the  schools  have  a high 
positive  correlation  with  achievement  in  such  areas  as  English,  mathematics,  and 
abstract  reasoning.  Most  startling  is  evidence  that  when  the  same  achievement 
tests  are  given  to  9th  and  12th  grade  youngsters,  the  upper  25  percent  of  the 
9th  graders  score  higher  than  the  average  12th  graders. 

2.  A project  at  Indiana  University  has  analyzed  in  detail  the  language  of  ele- 
mentary school  children  and  its  relationship  to  the  language  of  reading  textbooks. 
The  relative  complexity  of  sentences  spoken  even  by  very  young  children  is 
demonstrated  for  the  first  time.  Questioning  the  extreme  simplicity  of  sentence 
structure  in  children’s  readers,  the  study  is  leading  commercial  publishers  to 
reexamine  the  principles  upon  which  their  reading  textbooks  have  been  based. 

3.  Another  cooperative  research  project  at  Harvard  University  has  developed 
a method  of  using  lay  readers  to  assist  high  school  English  teachers  in  grading 
compositions.  As  a result  of  this  study,  several  hundred  school  systems,  includ- 
ing large  cities  such  as  Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  and  Milwaukee,  currently  employ 
lay  readers.  The  effectiveness  of  instruction  in  many  of  these  systems  has  been 
measurably  improved  as  housewives  put  their  educational  backgrounds  to  work 
assisting  in  schools. 

4.  A recurring  question  is  that  of  special  classes  for  educable  mentally  retarded 
children.  Are  such  classes  really  helpful  or  do  they  tend  to  keep  these  youngsters^ 
out  of  contact  with  other  children?  The  results  of  a 4-year  research  project 
concerned  with  the  eflBcacy  of  special  classes  for  educable  mentally  retarded 
children,  completed  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  show  that  with  a well-designed 
curriculum  and  trained  teachers  certain  clear  differences  are  emerging  between 
groups  of  identified  educable  mentally  handicapped  youngsters  who  have  had 
special  classes  and  those  who  have  not.  A group  of  children  attending  special 
classes  since  school  entrance  appeared  to  be  more  advanced  academically  and 
socially  than  those  who  entered  and  remained  with  a group  attending  regular 
classes.  Moreover,  intelligence  quotients  as  measured  by  standard  tests  showed 
improvement,  in  many  instances  increasing  to  the  degree  where  an  individual 
who  at  6 years  of  age  was  judged  to  be  mentally  retarded  was  now  considered 
to  have  advanced  to  the  slow  learner  level  and  possibly  even  within  the  slow 
average  range.  Implications  based  on  the  final  results  of  this  research  emphasize 
the  need  for:  (1)  Early  identification  and  placement  into  special  classes;  (2) 
systematic  evaluations  of  children  during  special  class  placement  because  many 
may  become  eligible  for  and  could  profit  from  classes  designed  for  slow  learners 
and  slow  average  youngsters  as  a result  of  special  class  experiences;  and  (3) 
highly  trained  teachers  and  well-designed  and  executed  curriculum.  After  these 
materials  have  been  more  thoroughly  tested  the  more  encouraging  findings  will 
need  to  be  freely  disseminated. 

5.  Two  recent  cooperative  research  projects  deal  with  the  education  of  Alaskan 
natives.  The  first  is  a comprehensive  treatment  of  the  development  of  educa- 
tional programs  for  both  Eskimo  and  Indian  youngsters  from  1850  through 
1958.  The  project  examined  the  curriculum  and  educational  objectives  for 
native  elementary  schools,  the  secondary  education  provided,  education  beyond 
high  school,  and  the  major  problems  encountered.  Among  the  16  major  find- 
ings in  this  study  are  clear  indications  that:  (1)  Native  students  were  con- 
siderably retarded  in  terms  of  standardized  achievement  tests  and  that  ability 
to  understand  and  use  English  v/as  a prime  factor  in  this  retardation  ; (2) 
Alaskan  school  facilities  were  found  to  be  inadequate  for  the  demands  of  natives 
for  increased  educational  opportunities,  particularly  at  the  secondary  level ; and 
(3)  qualifications  of  teachers  in  native  schools  were  found  to  be  generally  low. 
This  report  provided  an  extensive  assessment  of  native  education  at  the  time 
when  Alaska  became  a State. 

The  second  project  concerned  the  dropout  problem  among  Indians,  Eskimos, 
and  Aleuts  prior  to  high  school  graduation.  This  project  has  particular  signifi- 
cance because  of  the  tragic  waste  of  human  resources  in  Alaska.  Researchers 
found  that  a high  school  education  is  still  a rarity  among  natives.  They  un- 
covered evidence  of  academic  weakness  in  specific  subject  areas,  generally  low 
academic  achievement,  and  lack  of  participation  in  extracurricular  activities. 
Community  studies  point  to  major  cultural  conflicts  regarding  education  because 
of  the  bilingual  and  bicultural  background  of  youngsters.  The  attitude  of 
teachers  toward  native  students  has  also  been  identified  as  a major  problem 
in  their  educational  progress.  This  project  probes  deeply  into  the  causes  for 
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the  lack  of  educational  achievement  uncovered  in  the  first  study.  Together  they 
offer  a sound  foundation  for  improving  the  total  educational  system  of  a specific 
State — Alaska — and  should  provide  invaluable  insights  for  other  States  faced 
with  the  education  of  similar  native  groups  in  public  schools. 

Additional  studies,  completed  and  in  progress,  are  concerned  with  the  high 
dropout  rate  among  such  other  disadvantaged  groups  as  migrant  laborers, 
Negroes,  and  Spanish-speaking  people  in  the  United  States.  Others  are  probing 
into  pupil-teacher  relationships,  the  development  of  concepts  of  democracy  and 
freedom,  the  relationship  between  school  experiences  and  juvenile  delinquency, 
the  motivations  of  youth  for  leaving  school,  the  financing  of  education  in  urban 
areas,  the  effects  of  various  teaching  methods  on  the  achievement  of  elementary 
school  children,  the  teaching  of  spatial  concepts  to  blind  children,  the  language 
achievement  of  the  mentally  retarded,  and  improving  the  effectiveness  of  college 
teaching.  Although  many  more  are  in  progress,  we  are  really  just  beginning 
to  strike  fertile  soil.  Much  remains  to  be  done. 

Recommended  Expansions  and  Budget  fob  Cooperative  Research  Program 
Submitted  on  Behalf  of  Local  Supporters  of  the  Program 

The  following  expansions  and  the  attached  budget  represent  the  general  con- 
sensus of  those  participating  in  the  program  in  colleges,  universities,  and  in  State 
departments  of  education.  Specific  recommendations  are  : 

1.  Provide  authority  to  permit  the  U.S.  ofiice  to  support  educational  research 
and  development  projects  through  grants  as  well  as  contracts,  including  organi- 
zations with  research  or  professional  training  facilities  other  than  institutions 
of  higher  education.  State  and  local  educational  agencies. 

2.  Fund  program  to  assure  participants  that  once  a research  project  has  been 
approved  and  funded,  it  can  be  continued  without  interruption. 

3.  Expand  nonprogramed  aspects  of  the  cooperative  research  program  to 
provide : 

A.  Substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  basic  research  projects  to  be 
supported,  in  the  number  of  demonstration  projects,  and  in  research  devel- 
opment. Estimated  annual  total : $4,300,000. 

B.  A fellowship  program  to  increase  the  supply  of  highly  competent  edu- 
cational researchers.  Fifty  fellowships,  each  of  3 years  duration,  to  be 
established  at  the  rate  of  $5,500  each  per  year,  at  a total  of  $275,000  for  fiscal 
year  1964.  The  remainder  to  be  used  to  support  a number  of  postdoctoral 
fellowships.  Estimated  annual  total : $345,000. 

C.  A stockpiling  and  dissemination  service  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
to  increase  the  rate  and  efficiency  by  which  research  results  can  be  used  to 
improve  schools.  Estimated  annual  cost : $330,000. 

D.  Fund^  to  assist  cooperating  agencies  to  purchase  research  equipment. 
Estimated  annual  cost : $500,000. 

E.  Grants  to  outstanding  research  programs  and  professors  to  assure  that 
promising  research  will  be  carried  forward  without  having  to  depend  on 
fragmentary  support.  Estimated  annual  cost : $500,000. 

F.  A small  contract  program,  to  help  beginning  researchers,  many  of  them 
in  smaller  institutions,  to  get  their  projects  underway.  Contracts  may 
range  in  amount  from  $2,500  to  $10,000.  Estimated  annual  cost : $500,000. 
This  aspect  of  the  program  has  great  promise  since  it  would  serve  to  culti- 
vate new  research  resources. 

4.  The  programed  aspects  of  the  cooperative  research  program  should  be  ex- 
panded to  include : 

A.  A program  of  research  and  development  to  improve  the  content,  teach- 
ing, and  preparation  of  personnel  in  teacher  education.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  substantial  improvement  of  teacher  education  is  long  overdue.  In  view 
of  the  anticipated  Conant  report  in  this  field,  funds  should  be  available  to 
help  us  assess  and  reorganize  programs  if  his  recommendations  strike  fertile 
soil.  There  will  be  need  for  a good  many  more  projects  than  the  U.S.  office 
has  suggested.  Estimated  annual  cost : .$4  million. 

B.  The  arts,  which  form  a vital  core  to  the  understanding  and  progress  of 
our  national  culture  and  values.  The  arts  themselves  constitute  a form  of 
research.  Deeper  studies  are  needed  in  the  areas  touched  by  the  arts — 
sensory  perception,  the  nature  of  creativity,  the  design  of  urban  space,  com- 
munication, and  social  growth.  These  have  implications  for  education  at 
all  levels.  Estimated  annual  minimum  cost : $300,000. 
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them  politically,  economically,  and  through  many  other  aspects  of  their  lives. 
Not  the  least  in  importance  are  courses  of  action  for  the  education  of  coming 
generations  and,  right  now,  finding  and  encouraging  the  advanced  education 
of  keen-minded  and  creative  graduate  students  to  serve  the  Nation  and  its 
people. 

What  is  happening?  First,  an  incredible  explosion  of  knowledge  is  taking 
place  all  over  the  world.  Merely  to  keep  pace,  there  has  to  be  a revolution 
in  learning  in  our  schools  and  in  many  of  our  colleges.  As  the  new  era  unfolds, 
an  increasing  proportion  of  executives  and  professional  personnel,  including 
teachers,  are  going  to  have  to  attain  the  equivalent  of  another  university  educa- 
tion each  10  years  just  to  keep  abreast  of  new  developments  and  their  competition 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Second,  permanent  unemployment  or  a marginal  place  in  the  community — 
supported  by  local.  State,  and  Federal  funds — faces  persons  who  cannot  be 
reeducated  and  fitted  into  new  niches  in  a rapidly  changing  society.  We  at 
the  University  of  Texas  are  convinced  that  even  problems  as  complex  as  this 
one  can  be  solved  by  using  creative  people,  electronic  computers,  and  modern 
methods  of  behavioral  science  research.  We  now  can  test  ideas  and  determine 
the  probable  consequences  of  many  proposals  before  large  sums  of  money  are 
allocated  for  public  or  private  undertakings. 

Third,  we  are  entering  a space  age.  New  systems  of  energy  transformation 
rapidly  are  being  developed.  The  kind  of  world (s)  that  writers  of  science 
fiction  began  to  portray  only  a few  decades  ago  now  can  be  seen  opening  up. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  cope  with  emergent  views  in  the  sciences,  humanities, 
and  philosophy,  as  well  as  in  some  of  our  religious  beliefs  and  “commonsense" 
explanations.  Thoughtful  persons,  willing  to  test  their  ideas,  already  are 
searching  for  a new  order,  fresh  meanings,  and  revitalized  human  values — 
truth  versus  falsity,  beauty  versus  ugliness,  good  versus  evil — ^based  upon  broader 
premises  and  a faith  in  survival. 

Finally,  people  in  the  simpler  societies  of  the  near  past  are  “leapfrogging” 
into  the  complex  present  within  a single  generation.  Many  of  their  products, 
such  as  oil,  and  their  ideas,  presented  in  the  United  Nations  and  elsewhere,  are 
intruding  upon  our  heretofore  relatively  isolated  lives.  Taken  together,  these 
signs  of  a new  era  form  the  elements  of  what  the  late  Walter  Prescott  Webb 
has  called  the  “great  frontier.”  Once  recognized,  they  should  excite  our  imagi- 
nation and  urge  us  to  creative  action. 

CENTERS  FOR  MULTIPURPOSE  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Since  it  is  a matter  of  national  interest  rather  than  merely  State  or  local 
concern,  we  would  suggest  that  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  higher 
education  and  steps  to  insure  the  improvement  of  educational  quality  are  both 
matters  of  legitimate  interest  to  Congress.  Our  position  is  a relatively  simple 
one.  We  believe  that  Congress  can  legitimately  support  long-term  provisions 
for  research  and  development  activities  in  education  that  ultimately  will  “pay 
off”  by  answering  questions  for  which  we  have,  as  yet,  only  imperfect  answers 
accompanied  by  proposals  to  spend  large  sums  of  money  without  reasonable 
assurance  of  what  the  outcome  will  be. 

The  appended  draft  proposal,  “Regional  University  Center  for  Educational 
Research  and  Development,”  illustrates  the  possible  organization,  functions, 
and  budget  of  a small  Regional  University  Center  designed  to  carry  out  a 
broad  range  of  activities  all  the  way  from  programed  research,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  new  curriculums,  to  the  dissemination  of  findings  so  that  they  would 
have  some  impact  on  current  practices  in  our  States  and  local  districts. 

Long  term  support  for  Centers  such  as  the  ones  proposed  in  this  act  would 
provide  for  the  acquisition,  training,  and  retention  of  creative  researchers, 
for  the  facilities  necessary  to  conduct  large  scale  studies,  for  the  continued 
support  required  in  longitudinal  studies,  and  for  facilities  to  train  graduate 
students  in  education.  These  additional  benefits  would  supplement  the  research 
reports,  monographs,  and  books  that  would  result  from  the  studies. 


There  is  ample  evidence  for  the  foregoing  assertion  in  the  results  obtained 
through  the  cooperative  research  program  of  the  Office  of  Education.  The 
comparatively  modest  funds  expended  in  the  cooperative  research  program 
have  pointed  out  a way  of  involving  some  of  the  finest  minds  in  education  and 
the  behavioral  sciences.  Results  attiiined  to  date  reveal  the  interplay  of  many 
variables  to  be  considered.  For  example,  in  the  study  of  giftedness,  there  are 
real  differences  between  highly  creative  (divergent  thinking)  and  highly  intelli- 
gent (convergent  thinking)  high  school  students  which  pose  problems  for  both 
parents  and  teachers  (Getzels  and  Jackson,  1960).  There  are  variations  in 
achievement  motivation  and  the  values  placed  upon  competency,  all  tied  in 
with  personality  makeup,  among  boys  and  girls  who  do  and  do  not  do  well 
academically  (Pierce  and  Bowman,  1960).  To  encourage  learning,  something 
has  to  be  done  about  adolescent  value  systems  which  tend  to  vary  from  school 
to  school  and  which  have  a strong  impact  upon  the  climate  of  education  therein 
(Coleman,  1961).  In  addition,  we  are  beginning  to  uncover  the  range  of  ineffec- 
tively, borderline,  and  effectively  functioning  persons  who  are  entering  teacher 
education  and  what  they  might  do  to  children  and  adolescents  in  schools  (Peck, 
1962;  Veldman,  Peck,  and  McGuire,  1961).  These  findings  are  forcing  new 
selection  processes  and  designs  of  teacher  education,  followed  by  inservic-e  work 
in  school  systems,  often  involving  “intervention”  in  the  lives  of  prospective 
teachers  to  make  them  more  effective  persons. 

In  addition,  these  changes  are  emphasizing  the  necessity  that  teachers-to-be, 
as  well  as  those  in  service  now,  acquire  some  understanding  of  the  structure 
of  knowledge  in  their  teaching  fields  and  understand  the  nature  of  generic 
learning  (finding  underlying  principles)  rather  than  mere  memorization  (Bru- 
ner, 1960).  Many  of  these  complex  considerations  stand  out  in  bold  relief  in 
the  human  talent  project  (1957  to  date),  wherein  dimensions  or  “factors  in 
persons”  are  being  uncovered  and  related  to  various  kinds  of  school  achieve- 
ment and  other  forms  of  talented  behavior  through  the  junior  and  senior  high 
school  years  (Hindsman  and  Duke,  1960 ; McGuire,  Hindsmau,  King,  and  Jen- 
nings, 1961:  McGuire,  1961a,  b).  Among  the  “factors  in  persons”  uncovered  in 
those  who  do  not  benefit  by  education  as  it  is  carried  on  in  most  schools  and 
colleges  today  is  an  alienation  syndrome  (anxiety,  resentment,  hostility,  and 
pessimism  mixed  together)  which  blocks  learning  in  most  young  people  unless 
They  become  excited  by  mathematics  or  by  some  aspects  of  the  sciences  so  that 
their  curiosity  drives  them  on  despite  their  negative  orientation  to  the  world 
and  to  people  who  expect  things  of  them. 

The  relatively  few  research  teams  who  have  managed  to  gather  large  pools 
of  data,  and  who  have  access  to  high-speed  computers,  now  realize  the  com- 
plexity of  problems  to  be  solved,  of  implementing  proposals,  and  of  testing  out 
results  so  that  large  sums  of  money  are  not  going  to  be  wasted  in  the  educa- 
tional enterprise.  What  they  are  finding  out  now  and  can  accomplish  in  the 
future,  with  long-term  Federal  supi)ort  for  centers  for  multipurpose  educational 
research  and  development,  underlies  ways  of  devising  and  implementing  a new 
and  revitalized  pattern  of  education  in  this  country  suitable  for  the  emerging 
space  age. 


JOIXT  COMMISSION  OX  EDUCATIOX  AXD  XATIOXAL  WELFAEE 

Back  in  1955  Congress  created  a Joint  Commission  on  Mental  Illness  and 
Health  which  issued  its  final  report  in  the  form  of  a book,  “Action  for  Mental 
Health”  (Joint  Commission  on  Mental  Illness  and  Health,  1961).  We  believe 
that  the  proposed  legislation  would  permit  the  creation  of  a similar  commission 
to  make  recommendations  for  a national  education  program  based  upon  the 
premise  that  education  is  a resource  not  only  in  preparing  for  national  defense 
but  also  for  insuring  our  existence  in  the  new  era  we  outlined  at  the  beginning 
of  this  statement.  We  would  recommend  that  the  Joint  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  National  Welfare,  or  whatever  title  is  chosen  for  this  Committee,  be 
selected  by  the  President  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. 
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The  members  of  this  Committee,  whether  established  by  President  Kennedy’s 
act  or  by  a joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
would  represent  a panel  of  citizens,  selected  for  their  wisdom  and  interest  in 
education.  They  would  be  empowered  to  appoint  a director  and  staff  to  carry 
on  necessary  studies  which  would  probe  the  current  state  of  our  knowledge, 
the  economics  of  education,  our  manpower  needs,  current  State  and  community 
resources,  and  to  make  recommendations  upon  which  National  and  State  legis- 
lators could  act.  The  enabling  legislation  should  provide  sufficient  funds  to 
carry  the  undertaking  through  to  completion,  and  should  be  administered  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  as  a part  of  the  allocation  to  the  U.S.  Oflice 
of  Education  in  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

SUMMARY 

What  is  needed  in  order  to  make  more  intelligent  use  of  this  country’s  educa- 
tional resources  for  the  national  interests  is  more  accurate  information  about 
the  people  of  this  country,  the  society  which  they  form,  and  the  processes  of 
learning  to  live  in  that  society.  This  information  can  be  obtained  by  applying 
modern  behavioral  science  techniques,  on  a large  scale  with  the  aid  of  electronic 
computers  and  other  technological  advances,  to  the  problems  in  education.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  can  initiate  a movement  in  the  desired  direction 
by  appropriating  funds  for  the  National  Education  Improvement  Act  of  1963 
which  will,  among  other  things,  establish  multipurpose  centers  for  educational 
research  and  development.  These  centers,  along  with  considered  recommenda- 
tions from  a continuing  Commission  on  Education  and  National  Welfare,  should 
provide  the  kinds  of  knowledge  and  understanding  which  may  enable  Congress, 
State,  and  local  governments  to  provide  means  of  insuring  a desirable  pattern 
of  education  for  us  in  the  new  era  that  is  emerging. 
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Regionaj.  University  Center  for  Educational  Researcu  and  Development 
A working  paper — Carson  McGuire,  the  University  of  Texas 

This  working  paper  illustrates  the  nature  and  proposes  a bbudget 
for  a Regional  University  Center  for  Educational  Research  and 
Development  in  terms  of  amendments  to  the  Cooi>erative  Research 
Act  (1954).  These  are  being  considered  in  a bill,  “Improvement 
of  Educational  Quality  Act  of  1962”  (H.R.  10145,  S.  2826),  pending 
in  the  87th  Congress,  2d  session.  If  suitable  legislation  is  ap- 
proved and  necessary  funds  appropriated,  each  of  the  Regional 
University  Centers  for  Educational  Research  and  Development 
(RUCERD)  would  not  only  maintain  liaison  among  cooperating 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  area  but  also  would  work  closely 
with  Regional  Educational  Agency  Development  and  Implementa- 
tion Centers  (READIC).  The  latter  have  been  proposed  in  testi- 
mony pertaining  to  regional  research  in  education  as  it  concerns 
chief  State  school  officers  and  State  departments  of  education.  A 
limited  number  of  both  kinds  of  regional  centers  would  be  estab- 
lished with  the  provision  that  no  grant  should  be  made  until  the 
Commissioner  has  obtained  the  advice  and  recommendation  of  a 
panel  of  persons  competent  to  evaluate  the  proposed  regional  cen- 
ters. Furthermore,  the  agreements  (with  grants  and  Federal  por- 
tions of  shared  costs  for  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
facilities  contingent  upon  annual  appropriations)  should  be  made 
for  a period  of  5 to  10  years,  renewable  each  year  upon  a report 
satisfactory  to  the  advisory  panel.  This  should  insure  continuity 
of  commitments  and  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education. 


qualification  s 

The  proposed  Regional  University  Center  for  Educational  Research  and 
Development  (RUCERD),  located  at  , has  demon- 

strated the  necessary  qualifications  and  adequacy  of  resources  to  conduct 
programs  of  research,  development,  evaluation,  and  demonstration  pertinent 
to  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
This  has  been  done  by  supix)rting  evidence  which  shows  : 

1.  Agreements  with  (among)  cooperating  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
region  to  coordinate  certain  undertakings  pertinent  to  educational  research 
and  development,  and  to  release  faculty  members  from  teaching  or  other 
assignments  so  that  they  may  become  research  associates  in  the  Center  for 
periods  of  time  required  to  complete  projects  and/or  programs  (with  salaries 
all,  or  in  part,  from  Center  funds ) . 

2.  Evidence  that  faculty  members  and  associated  research  iiersonnel  at 

, as  well  as  the  cooperating  institutions,  have 

successfully  undertaken  projects  and/or  programs  of  research,  development, 
evaluation,  and  demonstration  in  education,  and  that  they  can  envisage  crucial 
and  researchable  problems  having  to  do  with  learning  and  human  behavior 
in  educational  settings. 

8.  Facilities  which  include  a high-speed  electronic  computer  that  can  be 
linked  (by  telecommunication)  to  the  Center,  provisions  for  test  scoring  and 
processing,  radio-television  and  automated  learning  laboratories  to  develop 
new  educational  media,  together  with  the  necessary  key  personnel  who  can 
create  new  ideas  and  materials  as  well  as  program  computers  and  new 
educational  devices. 

4.  Acc*ess  to  ]x>pulations  of  elementary  and  secondary  school  students  and 
working  relationships  with  local  school  systems  and  State  agencies  which 
r>ermit  a range  of  research,  development,  evaluation,  and  demonstration — in- 
cluding studies  of  the  new  curriculums  which  emphasize  education  through 
the  “act  of  discovery”  as  well  as  didactic  instruction. 

5.  Preliminary  understandings  leading  to  reciprocal  cooperation  with  regional 
educational  agency  development  and  implementation  centers  and/or  with  State 
departments  of  education  in  the  region  in  order  to  insure  dissemination  of 
findings,  i^ermit  field  testing  and  demonstration,  foster  implementation  in  the 
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elementary  and  secondary  schools  as  well  as  teacher  preparation  programs, 
and  encourage  “feedback”  which  permits  a continuity  of  undertakings  to 
improve  the  quality  of  education. 

ORGANIZATION 

The  proposed  Center  has  four  sections,  each  with  a certain  amount  of 
autonomy,  hut  coordinated  by  the  Director  of  the  Center  who  would  head 
the  first  section.  Each  of  the  other  three  divisions  would  have  an  Associate 
Director  as  well  as  senior,  junior,  and  auxiliary  staff  members.  A number  of 
staff  members  would  be  “on  loan”  for  agreed  periods  of  time,  paid  by  the 
Center,  from  other  institutions  and  educational  agencies. 

A.  R.  d D.  coordination. — This  section,  headed  by  the  Director,  is  charged 
with  the  coordination  of  the  research,  development,  evaluation,  and  demonstra- 
tion activities  of  the  Center.  The  staff  develops  paradigms  of  research  on 
various  educational  problems,  selected  because  they  may  be  investigated  not 
only  by  the  Center  but  also  by  coordinated  endeavors  of  individual  researchers 
and  university  divisions  outside  the  Center  itself,  usually  with  other  sources 
of  funds  than  those  granted  to  the  Center.  Members  of  this  section  establish 
liaison  with  universities,  State  departments  of  education,  and  individual  re- 
searchers to  get  parts  of  each  paradigm  accomplished.  Then  they  are  charged 
with  collating  and  synthesizing  the  results  of  piecework  research  to  make- 
significant  wholes  for  dissemination  or  for  further  inquiry. 

B.  Programed  research. — This  section,  headed  by  an  Associate  Director,  is 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  long-term  investigations  of  a very  limited  number 
of  significant  basic  research  problems  in  elementary  and  secondary  education 
as  well  as  teacher  preparation  programs.  In  addition,  the  staff  facilitates  and 
coordinates  its  undertakings  with  projects  financed  by  cooperative  agreements 
(e.g.,  human  talent  research  project),  grants  from  other  agencies  or  founda- 
tions (e.g.,  personality,  teacher  education,  and  teacher  behavior),  and  by  local 
funds  (e.g.,  personality  integration  in  adolescence)  undertaken  by  individuals 
or  teams  of  investigators  at  the  location  or  in  the  cooperating  institutions  and 
agencies. 

C.  Curriculum  development. — This  section,  headed  by  an  Associate  Director, 
is  responsible  for  the  development,  field  testing,  and  aid  to  READIC  or  to 
State  departments  of  education  of  new  curriculums — especially  the  adaptation 
of  new  developments  to  the  region,  the  State,  and  local  situations  taking 
account  of  cultural  and  other  variables.  Members  of  this  section  are  to 
coordinate  their  work  with  the  efforts  of  separately  financed  N.S.F.  programs 
(e.g..  Science  Education  Center),  National  Defense  Education  Act  projects 
(e.g.,  Texas  instructional  materials  project,  Texas  Education  Agency),  and 
other  undertakings  (e.g.,  southwestern  educational  television  program). 

D.  Research  dissemination. — This  section,  headed  by  an  Associate  Director, 
is  an  impact-focused  operation  responsible  for  the  dissemination  of  findings 
and  new  educational  media  not  only  to  school  people  at  the  regional.  State, 
and  local  levels,  but  also  to  college  and  university  personnel  who  prepare  teach- 
ers, guide  professional  specialization,  and  develop  new  research  and  develop- 
ment specialists  during  graduate  education.  The  staff  members  are  to  arrange 
a wide  variety  of  conferences,  demonstrations,  and  workshops,  as  well  as  co- 
operating arrangements  with  regional  educational  agency  development  and 
implementation  center.  State  agencies,  and  local  school  systems.  Certain  in- 
dividuals are  to  be  given  the  responsibility  of  editing  and/or  preparing  pub- 
lications and/or  other  materials  for  dissemination  to  a wider  audience  than 
those  who  read  professional  books  and  journals. 

BUDGET 

Budget  estimates  are  provisional  and  based  upon  the  Federal  year,  July  1 
to  June  30,  beginning  with  the  authorization  of  a center.  By  and  large,  the 
initial  year  should  be  less  than  the  amount  shown  since  the  center  would  be 
in  process  of  recruiting  and/or  assigning  staff  members  (including  finding 
replacements  for  those  giving  up  whole  or  part-time  instructional  duties). 
Ideally,  each  senior  and  many  junior  staff  members  may  teach  at  least  one 
course  or  seminar  to  “feed  back”  what  is  being  found  out  and  to  maintain 
contact  with  graduate  students.  In  such  cases,  a portion  of  the  salary  would 
be  borne  by  the  university.  Neverthless,  the  amounts  shown  would  be  expended 
in  having  a number  of  persons  under  split-time  appointments.  Moreover, 
provisions  for  increments  in  salary  have  to  be  made  in  budgeting  over  a 
period  of  years. 
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Budget  categories  Federal  funds 

1.  Personnel  (including  persons  “on  loan”) $378,200 


(a)  R.  & D.  Coordination  Section : 

Director  (professor,  $15,750  for  9 months) 21,000 

Associate  professor  ($10,500  for  9 months) 14,  000 

Assistant  professor  ($9,000  for  9 months) 12,  000 

Research  associate  IV  (executive  officer) 8,520 

Administrative  assistant 5,  520 

Administrative  secretary 4,  800 

Senior  clerk-typist 3,  660 


Total 69,  500 


( & ) Programed  Research  Section : 

Associate  Director  (professor,  $13,500  for  9 months) 18,  CK30 

Professor  ( $12,000  for  9 months ) 16,  (KK) 

Associate  professor  ($10,500  for  9 months) 14,000 

Assistant  professor  ($9,000  for  9 months) 12,  (KX) 

Assistant  professor  ($8,400  for  9 months) 11,  2(X) 

Assistant  professor  ($7,500  for  9 months) 10,  000 

Research  associate  IV  (computer  si)ecialist) 8,520 

Research  associate  III 6,  780 

Research  associate  II  (2  at  $4,800) 9,  600 

Senior  secretary  (1),  secretary  (1) 8,700 

Olerk-typists,  assistants 10,  080 


Total 124,  600 


■(c)  Curriculum  Development  Section : 

Associate  Director  (professor,  $13,500  for  9 months) 18,  000 

Professor  ($12,000  for  9 months) 16,  000 

Associate  professor  ($10,500  for  9 months) 14,  000 

Associate  professor  ( $9,600  for  9 months ) 12,  ^)0 

Assistant  professor  ($8,100  for  9 months) 10,  800 

Assistant  professor  ($7,200  for  9 months) 9,  600 

Research  associate  III 6,780 

Rese'arch  associate  II  (2  at  $4,800) 9,  600 

Senior  secretary  ( 1 ) , secretary  ( 1 ) 8,  720 

Clerk-typist,  assistants,  technicians 12,  000 


Total 118,  300 


( d ) Research  Dissemination  Section : 

Associate  Director  (professor,  $12,000  for  9 months) 16,  000 

Associate  professor  ($9,600  for  9 months) 12,  800 

Assistant  professor  ($8,400  for  9 months) 11,  200 

Research  associate  IV  (educational  writer) 7,440 

Administrative  assistant 5,  520 

Senior  secretary  (1),  secretary  (1) 7,680 

Assistants  (2) 5,160 


Total 65,  800 


2.  Services: 

(а)  Rental  of  additional  key  punch,  sorter,  test-scoring  devices, 

high-speed  printer  (IBM  1401),  and  telecommunication 
to  Computation  Center 18,  000 

( б ) Charges  for  CDC-1604  at  $300  per  hour,  120  hours  per  year 

at  Computation  Center 36,  000 

(c)  Services  of  Radio/Television  Center  and  personnel  in  Cen- 
ter experiments,  et  al 12,  000 


Total 66,  000 
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Budget  categories  Federal  funds 

3.  Materials  and  equipment : 

(a)  Office  supplies  and  expenses;  typewriters,  dictaphones,  re- 
corders, and  maintenance $8,  400 

(&)  Materials  and  equipment  for  preparation  of  tests,  curricu- 
lum guides,  publications,  et  al 9,  600 


Total 18,  000 


4.  Other  expenses : 

{a)  Travel  and  per  diem  of  staff  while  engaged  on  Center  as- 
signments, “Request  for  travel” 10,  800 

( b ) Expenses  of  conferences,  demonsttrations,  workshops ; in- 

cluding certain  travel  costs 28,  000 

(c)  Consultants’  honoraria  and  travel  expenses 7,  200 


Total 46,  000 


5.  Facilities : Amortization  of  additional  building,  including  research 

facilities  and  offices ; half  to  the  university  and  half  to  Federal 
funds,  annually 63,  000 

6.  FICA  payments 6,  800 


Subtotal  of  annual  grant 578,  000 

7.  Overhead  (0.15) 86,700 


Total,  Federal  funds 664,  700 


Note. — For  each  course  undertaken  by  a faculty  member,  the  university  would  pay  for 
one-third  of  the  9-month  salary  ; added  people  would  be  employed., 

The  foregoing  estimates  are  based  upon  costs  at  the  University  of  Texas  which' may  not 
be  the  same  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Neither  the  “direct”  nor  “hidden”  costs  of  a 
center  to  a university  have  been  included.  Moreover,  the  budget  for  a very  large  RUCERD, 
such  as  the  proposed  Midwestern  Center  in  which  the  “Big  Ten”  institutions  may  join 
forces,  would  be  very  much  greater  than  the  amounts  shown  above. 


STATEMENT  OF  DEAN  ZENO  B.  KATTERLE 

Statement  of  Zeno  B.  Katterle,  Dean  of  College  of  Education,  Washington 
State  University,  in  Support  of  Cooperative  Research  and  H.R.  3901 

I thank  the  subcommittee  for  this  opportunity  to  present  facts  about  the 
educational  needs  of  American  youth.  Let  me  also  express  my  respect  for  the 
years  of  thought  and  effort  many  of  you  have  devoted  to  meeting  the  Nation’s 
critical  and  expanding  educational  needs. 

We  are  all  aware  that  our  society  continually  becomes  more  technical  and 
complex.  Consequently  larger  percentages  of  our  citizens  need  higher  levels  of 
training.  Citizens’  capacity  to  earn  paychecks  for  their  families  depends  on 
education  commensurate  with  present-day  need.  So  does  the  prosperity  and 
progress  of  our  country.  Clearly,  somehow,  citizens,  localities,  States  and  our 
National  Government,  together,  must  develop  ways  of  allocating  a more  adequate 
portion  of  our  manpower,  time  and  unprecedented  financial  resources  to  provision 
of  such  education. 

H.R.  3001  proposes  action  on  a few  of  the  Nation’s  most  urgent  educational 
needs.  I strongly  urge  vigorous  action  on  every  one  of  those  proposals.  I will 
comment  particularly  on  items  which  bear  most  heavily  on  needs  and  problems 
with  which  I happen  to  have  direct  contact  and  experience. 

The  college  student  loan,  employment  and  fellowship  proposals  represent  a 
very  modest  start  on  meeting  the  Nation’s  immediate  need  to  make  advanced 
training  accessible  to  a larger  percentage  of  our  youth.  We  all  know  that  in  the 
modern  technological  world  citizens’  opportunity  to  earn  a living  and  contribute 
to  our  economy  depends  largely  on  training  which  fits  them  for  modern  occupa- 
tions. The  facts  about  our  national  shortage  of  well-trained  people  and  our 
surplus  of  poorly  trained  ones  are  well  known.  Facts  also  show  that  increases 
in  the  costs  of  tuitions,  fees,  travel  and  other  costs  of  attending  college  are  out- 
running the  financial  resources  of  many  families.  Numerous  studies  show  that 
for  many  years  large  percentages  of  the  Nation’s  most  able  youth  have  not 
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attended  college  because  they  cannot  pay  the  costs.  The  need  for  actions  which 
will  make  college  and  university  training  more  accessible  is  obvious. 

As  some  of  you  have  observed,  at  present  a growing  number  of  colleges  and 
universities  are  forced  to  restrict  admission  because  facilities  are  not  adequate 
for  larger  enrollments.  Obviously  the  H.R.  3001  college  facilities  grants  and  loan 
proiosals  comprise  an  essential  counterpart  of  student  finance  proposals. 

Industrial,  commercial  and  scientific  exi>erience  clearly  demonstrate  the  value 
of  research  and  development.  H R.  .3001  proposals  for  research  and  develoi> 
mental  training  aimed  at  improvement  of  instruction  are  partic-ularly  urgent  as 
means  of  enabling  the  nations  to  use  its  educ*ational  manpower,  facilities  and 
funds  in  ways  that  yield  the  best  possible  instruction  for  youth. 

More  adequate  research  and  development  funds  will  release  and  stimulate  the 
energies  of  a large  reservoir  of  well-trained  and  dedicated  research  persf»nnel 
now  employed  by  the  Nation's  universities.  For  example,  at  Washington  State 
University  alone,  in  the  past  3 years,  nine  College  of  Education  staff  members  have 
sought  funds  to  pursue  research  which  promises  to  improve  instruction.  Only 
two  have  been  able  to  olttain  such  funds.  None  from  Federal  sources. 

To  make  education  as  effec-tive  as  it  can  and  should  be,  there  is  urgent  need 
for  research  that  wiU  (1)  better  enable  teachers  to  identify  and  develop  all 
capacities  of  all  pupils,  (2)  reveal  more  effective  means  of  motivating  jjupils  to 
learn  during  their  school  years  and  to  continue  learning  throughout  their  adult 
lives,  (3)  show  how  modem  teaching  tools  and  materials  can  be  used  most 
effectively.  (4)  show  how  personnel  can  best  be  used  to  provide  high-quality 
educ-ation  for  our  ever  larger  numbers  of  pupils, 

I strongly  urge  the  subcommittee  to  support  the  full  amount  of  research  funds 
rec-ommended  by  The  U.S,  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Again-  based  on  first  hand  exi>erience,  I can  assure  you  of  the  immense  bene- 
fits to  millions  of  youth  inherent  in  c*ontinuation  of  funds  for  Guidanc-e  and 
Counseling  lustitutes.  In  the  i>ast  .!>  years.  National  Education  Defense  Act 
funds  have  enabled  Washington  State  University  to  train  148  counselors.  Con- 
servative estimates  indicate  that  those  counselors  are  serving  more  than  74,000 
pupils.  The  need  for  more  counselors  at  both  elementary  and  high  school  levels 
remains  great. 

H.R.  3001  proposals  for  appropriations  to  States  for  teachers’  salaries,  school 
facilities,  and  improvement  of  instruction  are  indeed  modest  in  terms  of  the 
Nation’s  vast  need.  Personally.  I feel  that  much  larger  sums  should  be  made 
available  to  be  spent  for  whatever  ijurposes  State  Departments  of  Education 
determine  to  be  most  urgent.  But  I understand  the  circumstanc-es  that  make 
it  difficult  for  the  Congress  to  provide  general  Federal  aid.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances I urge  the  modest  start  proposed  by  H.R.  3001. 

Facts  demonstrating  the  urgent  need  for  vocational  and  adult  training  im- 
provements at  which  H.R.  3001  proposals  are  aimed  are  familiar  to  all.  At 
present  rapid  technological  change  is  seriously  restricting  the  opportunities  of 
an  increasing  i_*ercentage  of  citizens  to  earn  paychecks  for  their  families.  This 
trend  coustitutes  an  alarming  threat  to  democratic  principles  and  to  our  na- 
tional prosperity. 

I assure  you  that  the  millions  of  youth  in  our  schools  and  aU  citizens  who 
value  a prc^sperous  and  developing  America  will  be  grateful  for  the  favorable 
consideration  you  give  to  H.R.  .3001. 

Thiink  you 


LETTER  FRf»M  PROFES.SOR  BURTON  W.  KREITLOW 

The  UxrvERSTTy  of  Wibcoxsev, 

The  School  or  Education, 

Madison,  March  15,  1963. 

The  T-aboe-Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Subcommittee, 

The  House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 

Wa^hin^ton,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  ; I would  like  to  enc*ourage  your  strong  support  of  the  Cooperative 
Research  program  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  budget.  Ton  are  well  aware 
rtf  the  urgent  need  for  knowledge  about  education  in  a time  of  a rapidly  expand- 
ing student  population  and  at  a time  when  training  and  retraining  of  adults  is 
bec-oming  an  essential  part  of  our  culture. 
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My  research  efforts  on  determining  the  most  effective  pattern  of  school  ad- 
ministrative organization  has  been  supported  in  part  by  the  cooperative  re- 
search program.  This  support  has  helped  to  complete  aspects  of  the  research 
that  lead  to  school  improvement  in  the  United  States.  The  enclosed  document 
identifies  the  way  research  results  are  used. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Bueton  W.  Kreitlow, 
Professor  of  Rural  and  Adult  Education, 

Research  Results  Are  Used 
Burton  W.  Kreitlow,  University  of  Wisconsin 

The  longitudinal  study  of  centralized  school  districts  in  rural  areas  in  Wiscon- 
sin was  designed  initially  to  produce  both  basic  and  practical  research  outcomes. 
The  vital  assistance  which  came  from  the  cooperative  research  program  ac- 
celerated the  practical  aspects  of  this  research  and  enabled  the  publication  of 
pertinent  documents  which  are  eagerly  sought  by  the  public.  Additional  basic 
research  has  also  been  accomplished.  The  following  account  is  an  example  of 
the  requests  for  information  related  to  the  research  which  were  received  and  met 
by  this  ofiSLce  during  1 week  (Feb.  18-22,  1963). 

Monday,  February  18 : Phone  call  from  Kansas  School  Boards  Association 
seeking  200  copies  of  Special  Bulletin  No.  6 for  distribution  to  the  State 
legislature  then  considering  a school  district  reorganization  bill  for  Kansas. 

Tuesday,  February  19 : Letters  requesting  copies  of  materials  from  Penn-^ 
sylvania,  California,  and  Nebraska. 

Wednesday,  February  20 : Request  for  booking  or  purchase  of  the  filmed’ 
research  reports  on  school  organization  from  Contra  Costa  County,  Calif. 

Thursday,  February  21 : Inquiry  from  South  Dakota  regarding  the  pur- 
chase of  school  reorganization  films.  Five  letters  and  three  phone  calls  re- 
questing copies  of  Special  Bulletin  No.  6 within  Wisconsin. 

Friday,  February  22 : Two  phone  calls  requesting  the  research  director  to 
give  oral  reports,  one  from  a community  group  and  one  from  a group  of 
school  administrators. 

Requests  for  help  from  a citizens  committee  engaged  in  a survey  of  re- 
organization possibilities  for  three  high  school  districts  in  Waupaca  County,, 
Wis. 

Special  Bulletin  No.  6 was  released  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin  College  of 
Agriculture  bulletin  room  in  the  spring  of  1961.  Since  that  period  35,000  of  these 
reports  have  been  requested  and  used.  More  than  half  of  these  requests  origi- 
nated outside  of  Wisconsin. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  MERRILL  F.  HARTSHORN 

Statement  of  the  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies  in  Support  of 

Budgetary  Increase  for  the  Cooperative  Research  Branch,  U.S.  Office  of 

Education 

Presented  by  Merrill  F.  Hartshorn,  executive  secretary 

The  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies  believes  that  greater  national  sup- 
port and  leadership  is  necessary  to  improve  research  and  program  development 
in  the  teaching  of  the  social  studies  in  the  United  States.  While  the  council 
has  a primary  interest  in  the  improvement  of  social  studies  instruction,  it  has  a 
general  interest  in  the  total  cooperative  research  program.  The  council  is 
pleased,  therefore,  to  offer  this  statement  in  support  of  the  budget  of  the  Coopera- 
tive Research  Branch,  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

The  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies  is  a voluntary  professional  or- 
ganization whose  membership  of  11,000  is  composed  of  teachers  in  the  field  of 
the  social  studies.  These  are  the  teachers  of  history,  geography,  government, 
economics,  and  sociology  in  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The  positions 
taken  on  the  various  points  in  this  statement  are  based  on  discussions  by  the 
delegates  and  directors  of  the  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies  at  its  1962 
annual  meeting.  Earlier  resolutions  of  the  council  have  been  to  the  effect  that 
the  social  studies  should  be  given  the  same  status  in  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  as  those  accorded  to  the  other  academic  areas  of 
the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The  rationale,  there- 
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fore,  which  prompted  these  earlier  resolutions  has  quite  naturally  led  the  mem- 
bership to  support  Project  Social  Studies  which  was  launched  recently  by  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

The  announcement  of  Project  Social  Studies  in  the  fall  of  1962  created  both 
interest  and  an  attitude  of  expectancy  on  the  part  of  social  studies  teachers.  A 
discussion  of  Project  Social  Studies  occupied  a prominent  place  on  the  program 
of  the  1962  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies.  This 
is  illustrative  of  the  importance  of  cooperation  and  good  communication  between 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  the  various  professional  associations  of 
teachers. 

The  membership  of  the  council  appreciates  the  efforts  made  by  the  Office  of 
Education  to  consult  professional  and  scholarly  leaders  in  social  studies  teach- 
ing. Such  cooperative  efforts  give  assurance  that  governmental  funds  expended 
in  the  field  are  likely  to  be  directed  toward  important  research  and  development 
problems  that  are  basic  to  social  studies  teaching.  This  in  turn  will  result 
in  improved  teaching  in  our  schools  and  the  development  of  better  informed 
citizens  dedicated  to  the  values  of  our  democracy. 

Project  Social  Studies  has  made  a modest  but  a much-needed  beginning. 
Three  proposals  for  curriculum  study  centers  have  been  approved  and  7 others 
out  of  34  submitted  were  recommended  for  resubmission.  One  research  develoi>- 
ment  project  has  been  approved  and  some  30  basic  and  applied  research  pro- 
posals are  awaiting  review. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  34  proposals  for  curriculum  study  centers  were 
submitted  in  the  short  period  of  time  that  was  available  from  the  date  of  the 
announcement  of  Project  Social  Studies  until  the  deadline  date  in  January 
1963.  It  is  likewise  significant  to  observe  that  seven  of  the  proposals,  though 
not  approved,  were  of  such  caliber  that  they  were  recommended  for  resub- 
mission. All  of  this  speaks  well  for  the  level  of  competence  of  those  sub- 
mitting proiK)sals  for  social  studies  curriculum  study  centers.  We  are  in- 
formed that  some  800  letters  of  inquiry  have  been  received  by  the  Coopera- 
tive Research  Branch  concerning  Project  Social  Studies.  The  persons  writ- 
ing ranged  in  educational  positions  from  classroom  teachers  to  university  presi- 
dents. This  is  convincing  evidence  that  there  is  a widespread  feeling  of  need 
for  such  a program. 

The  teaching  of  history,  geography,  government,  and  other  social  studies 
courses  is  of  prime  importance  not  only  to  the  educational  process,  but  to  the 
survival  and  improvement  of  democracy  itself.  As  we  look  to  the  challenges 
facing  our  Nation  and  our  democratic  way  of  life  today,  we  begin  to  realize  the 
importance  of  the  task  confronting  education  in  the  social  studies.  With  de- 
velopments in  technology,  in  the  complexity  of  our  national  life,  and  with  the 
growing  tensions  and  uncertainties  in  the  world,  we  are  confronted  with  some 
sobering  thoughts  and  fundamental  issues.  Can  democracy  as  we  have  known 
it  survive?  Can  our  system  continue  to  develop  and  meet  the  revolution  so- 
ciety is  undergoing  today — a scientific  revolution — that  is  transforming  the 
world  and  that  is  confronting  us  with  new  problems  and  creating  a world  of 
new  dimensions? 

Senator  Eulbright  in  a speech  before  the  Senate  in  August  1958,  in  assessing 
some  of  the  needs  of  our  Nation,  put  it  this  way : 

“As  badly  as  we  need  scientists  and  linguists  we  even  more  badly  need  peo- 
ple who  are  capable  of  evaluating  the  work  of  scientists  and  of  making  the 
enormously  complicated  decisions — which  are  essentially  political  decisions — 
that  are  called  for  if  we  are  to  adjust  our  policies  and  our  life  to  our  scientific 
progress.” 

This  is  the  challenge  confronting  the  social  studies.  This  is  the  challenge  we 
must  successfully  meet  if  we  are  to  serve  our  Nation  and  our  heritage. 

The  Cooperative  Research  Branch,  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  through  its  re- 
search and  development  programs  in  general,  and  through  Project  Social  Studies 
in  particular,  can  help  to  develop  new  research  tools  and  techniques  useful 
in  the  social  studies.  Also,  through  leadership  and  consultation,  the  Coopera- 
tive Research  Branch  can  help  to  coordinate  various  research  studies  so  that 
the  efforts  are  genuinely  comijlementary,  neither  totally  unrelated  nor  merely 
duplicative.  The  on-going  of  these  activities  that  are  now  in  process,  and  the 
needed  expansion  into  those  proposed  by  the  Cooperative  Research  Branch,  will 
depend  in  large  part  on  the  financial  support  which  is  provided  nationally. 
The  launching  of  Project  Social  Studies  has  quickened  the  pulse  of  social  studies 
educators,  and  the  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies  is  pleased  to  endorse 
the  proposals  for  an  extension  of  these  preliminary  efforts.  In  giving  this  en- 
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dorsement  we  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  an  even  more  massive  attack 
is  needed  if  the  social  studies  scholars  and  teachers,  working  in  concert  with 
government  and  private  foundations,  are  to  develop  the  excellence  in  the  teach- 
ing of  the  social  studies  that  the  Nation  needs  and  can  afford. 

Programs  Affecting  Children 
WITNESSES 

GEORGE  J.  HECHT,  CHAIRMAN,  THE  AMERICAN  PARENTS  COM- 
MITTEE, INC. 

MRS.  MARGARET  K.  TAYLOR,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Hecht,  we  are  glad  to  see  you  again. 

Mr.  Hecht.  Thank  you. 

I will  be  very  brief. 

May  I present  Mrs.  Margaret  Taylor,  the  executive  director  of  the 
American  Parents  Committee. 

Mr.  F OGARTT.  Yes,  we  know  her. 

Mr.  PIecht.  I am  George  Hecht,  chairman  of  the  American  Parents 
' Committee  and  publisher  of  Parents  Magazine. 

I am  here  representing  the  committee  which  has  been  functioning 
since  1947  as  a nonprofit,  nonpartisan  organization  working  for  Fed- 
eral legislation  on  behalf  of  the  Nation's  children. 

We  have  on  our  board  of  directors  and  National  Council  115  of  the 
‘Outstanding  leaders  of  National,  State,  and  local  child  welfare  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  country  who  serve  as  individuals. 

Before  proceeding  with  my  statement,  I want  to  thank  you  for  my 
^committee  and  myself  for  the  understanding  manner  in  which  you 
have  handled  the  appropriations  for  children’s  services  in  the  past  and 
express  my  appreciation  for  this  opportunity  to  again  appear  before 
you. 

The  American  Parents  Committee  has  always  supported  appropria- 
tions for  children’s  services.  However,  in  November  1962,  when  the 
board  meet  to  set  up  our  1963  goals,  it  broadened  the  scope  of  interest 
to  include  approval  of  appropriations  for  a variety  of  programs  which 
vitally  affect  the  lives  of  children — ^their  health,  their  education,  their 
welfare. 

Nine  of  the  programs  specifically  named  are  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  with  their  appropria- 
tions for  1964  being  reviewed  by  your  subcommittee,  and  we  wish  to 
record  ourselves  in  favor  of  the  full  appropriation  for  the  full  amount 
authorized  under  the  law.  These  nine  programs  are:  (1)  Child  wel- 
fare services;  (2)  maternal  and  child  health  services;  (3)  crippled 
‘Children;  (4)  mentally  retarded;  (5)  training  for  child  welfare  and 
public  assistance  personnel  authorized  in  Public  Welfare  Amendments 
of  1962 ; (6)  juvenile  delinquency  program  under  the  Commissioner  of 
Welfare;  (7)  National  Defense  Education  Act;  (8)  Vaccination  As- 
sistance Act  of  1962,  and  (9)  family  health  service  clinics  for  migra- 
tory workers  and  families. 

I do  not  intend  to  impose  upon  your  time  to  elaborate  on  each  of 
these  items.  You  are  familiar  with  the  purpose  and  need  for  these 
programs  I know,  and,  in  some  instances,  of  our  traditional  support. 
I would,  however,  like  to  place  some  emphasis  on  the  requests  for  the 
'Children’s  Bureau. 
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As  in  the  past,  of  coui'se,  the  three  basic  gi'ant  programs  imder  the 
Children's  Bureau  have  priority.  The  $25  million  authorization  re- 
quested for  the  crippled  children’s  services  and  for  maternal  and  child 
health  are,  in  our  judgment,  a must.  Because  you  are  aware  that 
children’s  appropriations  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in 
child  poj)idation,  rising  costs,  and  the  changing  times,  we  feel  certain 
you  will  continue  to  approve  these  requests  that  have  previously 
reached  the  authorized  ceilmgs.  The  $35  million  authorization  for 
fiscal  1964  for  child  welfare  ser\fices,  the  third  grant-in-aid  program 
under  the  Cliildren's  Bureau,  I would  like  to  discuss  with  you  briefly. 

Last  ye-ar  we  filed  with  our  testimony  before  your  subcommittee  the 
summary  of  a survey  we  made  to  support  our  request  at  that  time  for 
the  full  authorized  appropriation  for  child  welfare  services.  The 
American  Parents  Committee  had  sent  a questioimaire  to  the  directors 
of  the  State  departments  of  public  welfare  to  obtain  specific  hiforma- 
tion  as  to  how  well  the  needs  of  children  were  bemg  met. 

TTe  received  full  and  complete  replies  from  45  of  the  50  States,  plus 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Tliis  mdependent  survey  revealed  the  greatest  need  was  the  acute 
sliortage  of  child  welfare  workers.  The  shoitage  of  stall  was  leflected 
in  all  facets  of  State  child  welfare  activities,  paiticularly  in  trained 
persoimel  to  find  foster  homes  and  adoptive  homes.  Day  care  for 
children  of  working  mothers  was  foimd  completely  inadequate. 

Since  then  the  Congi*ess  approved  the  Public  IVelfare  Amendments 
of  1962.  The  new  law  increases  the  authorization  for  child  welfare 
services  to  $35  million  for  fiscal  1964,  with  the  excess  above  $25  million 
up  to  a maximum  of  $10  million  eannarked  for  day  care  exclusively. 
Thus,  the  $33  million  budget  request  for  child  welfare  seiwices  repre- 
sents an  amount  below  the  authorization  imder  the  law.  Any  cut  in 
the  appropriation  for  child  welfare  sendees  will  be  deducted  from  the 
day  care  funds : or,  convei'sely,  the  full  amount  of  increase  over  $25 
million  will  be  for  day  care. 

The  need  for  development  and  expansion  of  day  care  service  is 
urgent.  There  are  about  15  million  children  imder  iS  years  of  age  in 
the  United  States  whose  mothers  are  working.  Four  million  of  these 
children  are  under  6 yeai's  of  age  and  5 million  between  the  ages  of 
6 and  11.  According  to  a 1958  survey,  about  400.000  children  under 
12  were  expected  to  take  care  of  themselves  while  their  mothers  worked 
full  time. 

Wliile  children  of  working  mothers  are  the  most  obvious  gi’oup, 
they  are  by  no  means  the  only  group.  Yet,  the  agofregate  capacity 
of  all  reported  licensed  day  care  facilities  in  the  United  States  can 
sen^e  only  about  185,000  children — compared  to  this  fantastic  need. 

VTe  urge  you  to  approve  the  full  authorization  under  the  law  of 
$35  million  for  child  welfare  services,  including  day  care.  This 
authorized  appropriation  for  day  care  would  help  and  encourage 
the  states  to  find  matching  funds  necessary  to  expand  their  services 
for  the  thousands  of  children  in  need  of  them  now. 

Our  survey  that  I have  just  mentioned  also  revealed  the  greatest 
need  in  the  child  welfare  field  was  for  trained  workers.  We  believe 
it  is  necessary  to  expand  training  resources  and  develop  a pool  of 
trained  personnel  to  enable  children  to  receive  .services  of  adequate 
quality.  This  was  recogiized  by  Congre.ss  when  it  approved  an 
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rauthorization  for  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  learning  for  special 
projects  for  training  personnel  in  this  field  in  the  Public  Welfare 
Amendments  of  1962. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  by  the  Children’s  Bureau 
through  the  grants  for  research  and  demonstrations  previously 
authorized.  The  grants  for  training  personnel,  including  trainee- 
ships,  will  make  a well-rounded  program  which  should  produce  re- 
sults. We  support  the  request  for  $4  million,  of  which  we  under- 
stand $1  million  is  to  be  used  in  the  field  of  mental  retardation. 

Other  programs  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  singl^ed  out  by  the  American  Parents  Committee  for  support 
include  the  following : 

We  recognize  the  need  for  trained  public  assistance  social  workers 
is  increasingly  urgent  because  of  the  program  expansion  in  this  field 
under  the  1962  welfare  amendments.  We  therefore  approve  of  the 
provisions  made  in  the  law  for  training  programs  to  be  administered 
directly  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  includ- 
ing short-term  institutes  and  grants  to  or  contracts  with  institutions 
of  higher  learning  and  the  $2  million  authorized.  This  program  will 
be  administered  by  the  new  Welfare  Administration  through  the 
Bureau  of  Family  Services. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  the  juvenile  delinquency  and  youth  offenses 
program  is  now  lodged  under  the  new  Commissioner  of  Welfare,  a 
very  able  woman.  I understand  the  increased  appropriation  request- 
ed for  this  year  is  necessary  for  costs  of  demonstrations  projects  initi- 
ated earlier.  The  American  Parents  Committee  supported  various  ef- 
forts in  the  Congress  to  start  a program  on  juvenile  delinquency  and 
now  we  urge  you  to  give  it  financial  support  so  that  a more  efiective 
job  may  be  done  in  this  field. 

We  approve  of  the  budget  request  for  the  Office  of  Education  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  eight  titles  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  and  urge  you  to  appropriate  the  full  amount  for  these 
educational  activities. 

The  purpose  of  the  Vaccination  Assistance  Act  as  you  know  is  to 
provide  protection  to  all  newborn  and  pre-school-age  children  against 
polio,  diphtheria,  whooping  cough  and  tetanus.  It  is  a 3-year  mass  in- 
oculation program  and  the  $11  million  authorized  for  fiscal  1964 
should  be  available  for  vaccine  and  the  training  of  required  personnel 
as  well  as  n>oney  grants.  We  approve  of  this  program  and  funds 
should  be  made  available  to  the  Public  Health  Service  for  its  imple- 
mentation. 

Finally,  on  the  subject  of  improved  health  services  for  migrant 
workers  and  their  children,  the  Congress  authorized  the  Surgeon 
General  to  make  grants  for  family  health  service  clinics  for  domestic 
agricultural  migratory  workers  and  their  families  and  limited  the 
funds  for  the  3-year  prograra  to  $3  million  for  any  year.  The  Ameri- 
can Parents  Committee  worked  for  the  passage  of  this  legislation  and 
feel  that  the  full  amount  authorized  to  make  the  grants  and  promote 
the  program  should  be  available. 

Mr.  Fogarty,  you  know  that  I am  essentially  a businessman  and  I 
come  down  here  as  a public  service.  I have  been  in  this  work  for 
40  years.  I have  devoted  my  life  to  children.  I not  only  get  infor- 
mation from  competent  people  whom  I employ  and  with  whom  I asso- 
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ciate,  but  I have  seen  with  my  ovm  eyes  the  condition  of  children  all 
over  the  United  States.  I consider  appropriations  in  the  field  of  chil- 
dren the  finest  investment — long-term  investment  and  short-term  in- 
vestment— the  U.S.  Government  can  make. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  very  much.  I think  you  have  made  a very 
fhie  statement,  Mr.  Hecht.  Thank  ^mu  for  coming  down. 

Mr.  Lesinski. 

Mr.  Lesixski.  No  question. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Laird.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hecht. 

I talked  with  Congressman  Frelinghuysen  this  morning  and  he 
said  he  had  a very  pleasant  evening  with  you  last  night. 

Mr.  Heght.  Thank  you.  He  is  a fine  Congressman. 

I come  down  here  a lot  and  I try  to  practice  what  I preach. 

I am  interested  in  the  welfare  of  children  and  the  best  way  to  help 
children  is  to  go  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Laird.  Thank  you. 

College  Placemext 

WITNESSES 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AVEKY,  A REPBESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  EROM 

THE  STATE  OF  KANSAS 

HR.  CHESTER  PETERS,  PRESIDENT,  COLLEGE  PLACEMENT  COUNCIL, 

INC. 

Mr.  Dextox.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  We  are  glad  to 
have  our  colleague.  Congressman  William  H.  Avery  with  us.  Do  you 
have  a statement  that  you  wish  to  make  ? 

Mr.  Avery.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  recognizing  me  first  this 
afternoon.  Although  I had  requested  the  time  before  this  distin- 
guished subcommittee,  I had  requested  the  time  in  behalf  of  my  con- 
stituent and  friend,  Dr.  Chet  Peters  from  Manhattan,  Kans.,  who, 
for  about  10  years  at  Kansas  State  University,  at  Manhattan,  Kans., 
has  been  working  there,  and  he  is  appearing  today  in  company  with 
Mr.  Kobert  Herrick  from  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  representing  the  executive 
council  of  the  College  Placement  Council  and  Dr.  Peters  has  a prob- 
lem related  to  the  overzealous  interests  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
into  an  area  in  which  the  College  Placement  Council  has  operated 
quite  successfully  for  many,  many  years  and  there  may  not  be  a crit- 
ical problem  here,  but  there  is  a matter  that  Dr.  Peters  wanted  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Without  further  imposing  on  the  time  of  the  committee,  I would 
like  to  have  you  hear  from  Dr.  Peters. 

Mr.  Dexto^t.  Thank  you. 

STATEMEXT  OF  DR.  CHESTER  PETERS 

Mr.  Denton.  We  will  go  on  then  with  Dr.  Peters.  Do  you  have  a 
statement  ? 

Dr.  Peters.  I would  like  to  make  a statement. 

Mr.  Denton.  You  have  a printed  statement  that  you  wanted  to 
make  a part  of  the  record  ? 
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Dr.  Petees.  I wanted  the  statement  as  a part  of  the  record  and  the 
oral  statement  would  be  my  elaboration  of  this. 

Mr.  Denton.  All  right. 

(The  statement  follows:) 

Summary  of  Presentation  of  the  College  Placement  Council,  Inc. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  by  President  Kennedy  and  by  Secretary  of  Labor 
Wirtz  with  respect  to  the  current  level  of  unemployment.  So  grave  is  this 
issue  that  it  would  appear  every  dollar  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  use 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  every  effort  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service 
might  well  be  directed  to  the  alleviation  of  unemployment  and  the  acceleration 
of  retraining. 

Although  these  problems  are  of  prime  importance,  the  U.S.  Employment  Serv- 
ice and  its  affiliated  State  employment  agencies  are  unnecesarily  expending 
time  and  money  to  offer  on-campus  placement  assistance  to  the  college  student, 
a service  already  provided  by  the  colleges  themselves.  They  are  also  seeking 
to  represent  on  the  college  campus  the  American  employer  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  has  been  well  satisfied  by  the  college  recruiting  efforts  which  he  has 
been  conducting  in  his  own  behalf.  At  present  the  State  employment  agencies 
are  supporting  the  work  of  their  own  staff  members  on  19  college  campuses  and 
are  circularizing  employers  with  the  aim  of  undertaking  their  college  recruiting 
programs  for  them.  As  recently  as  January  7,  1963,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security  sent  an  8-page  questionnaire  to  all  State  em- 
ployment security  agencies  to  determine  progress  in  this  area. 

The  College  Placement  Council,  Inc.,  which  I represent,  serves  not  only  the 
college  and  university  placement  officers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  but 
also  the  employers  in  government,  education,  business,  and  industry.  The 
council  reflects  the  viewpoint  of  the  eight  affiliated  Regional  Placement  Asso- 
ciations in  the  two  Nations.  The  consensus  of  all  of  these  bodies  concerned 
with  the  placement  and  employment  of  the  college  graduate  is  that  he  is  now 
well  served  within  the  educational  framew^ork  of  the  institution ; that  employees 
of  the  State  agencies  are  neither  trained  for  nor  in  a position  to  serve  a career 
role  in  this  highly  specialized  area ; and  that  such  contributions  as  the  State 
employment  agencies  may  make  to  professional  manpower  can  be  carried  out 
on  a purely  voluntary,  off-campus  basis. 

The  restriction  of  further  State  employment  assistance  for  college  graduates 
to  that  which  can  be  conducted  off  the  campus  would  avoid  a duplication  of 
existing  placement,  testing,  and  counseling  services  more  effective  than  those 
which  the  State  agencies  could  provide.  It  would  conserve  tax  moneys  much 
more  vitally  needed  for  the  nonprofessional  individual  who  is  unemployed  and 
for  the  retraining  of  those  displaced  by  automation.  It  would  reserve  to  the 
college  its  right  to  conduct  placement,  with  other  student  personnel  services,  as 
a part  of  its  educational  function.  It  would  reserve  to  the  employer  his  pre- 
rogative of  recruiting  without  the  intervention  of  a third  party.  Finally,  it 
would  reserve  to  the  individual  college  graduate  his  initiative  to  choose  his 
career  and  to  acquit  his  responsibility  to  society. 

Presentation  of  the  College  Placement  Council,  Inc. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  face  of  unemployment  approaching  5 million  and  with 
the  recognized  need  for  retraining  of  individuals  displaced  in  employment 
through  increased  automation,  a heavy  obligation  rests  upon  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  It  must  expend  every  effort  to  utilize  effectively  appropriations 
made  available  to  alleviate  current  manpower  problems.  Conversely,  the  dis- 
sipation of  tax  moneys  by  its  U.S.  Employment  Service  to  provide  unneeded  and 
unsought  assistance  to  graduating  college  students  would  appear  to  be  an  espe- 
cially unthinkable  misuse  of  public  funds  at  this  time. 

Under  the  broad  provisions  of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  been  seeking  to  expand  its  professional  placement  activities  on  as 
many  fronts  as  possible.  Some  of  these  aims  would  appear  to  be  commendable. 
In  the  area  of  the  career  placement  and  employment  of  college  students,  how- 
ever, there  is  virtually  no  need  for  assistance.  With  almost  negligible  excep- 
tions the  colleges  and  universities  are  providing  the  counseling,  testing,  and 
placement  necessary  to  the  efficient  incorporation  of  its  graduates  into  the 
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economy.  Employers  in  business,  education,  government,  and  industry  have 
achieved  a mutually  advantageous  relationship  with  these  institutions.  The 
campus  placement  activities  are  an  integral  part  of  the  system  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  in  most  instances  a function  of  student  personnel  services. 

Until  recently  less  than  a half-dozen  colleges  and  universities  had  chosen  to 
utilize  personnel  from  the  State  employment  services  to  provide  placement  as- 
sistance to  their  students.  In  the  1960’s,  however,  the  number  has  increased 
rapidly  to  the  point  where  there  are  now  19  institutions  with  State  agency  per- 
sonnel staffing  the  placement  offices  in  whole  or  in  part. 

When  it  became  obvious  that  the  State  employment  agencies  were  circularizing 
college  administrators,  inviting  them  to  augment  or  substitute  the  free  services 
of  the  State  employment  agencies  for  student  placement  services  previously  pro- 
vided by  the  colleges,  concern  was  felt  in  many  quarters.  Concurrently,  the 
State  employment  agencies  began  to  contact  employers  offering  to  furnish  re- 
cruitment services  on  the  college  campus  without  cost  and,  in  some  instances, 
encouraging  the  establishment  of  “exclusive”  representation  whereby  the  em- 
ployer would  conduct  recruitment  only  through  the  State  employment  agency. 
Approaches  to  employers  have  been  reported  with  increasing  frequency  in  recent 
months.  Additionally,  the  State  agencies  have  continued  to  follow  a practice 
of  keeping  confidential  the  identity  of  employers  whom  they  serve.  This  prac- 
tice has  resulted  in  the  college  placement  director  being  denied  knowledge  of 
the  actual  organization  for  which  the  student  is  being  sought  and  the  placement 
officer’s  effectiveness  as  a counselor  consequently  is  being  negated. 

The  College  Placement  Council,  Inc.,  a nonprofit  organization  through  which 
placement  and  recruitment  are  coordinated  at  a national  and  international  level, 
was  among  the  fii*st  to  question  the  U.S.E.S.  program.  It  approached  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  determine  if  the  Department’s  objectives  had  been  mis- 
construed. In  four  separate  conferences  from  March  1962,  to  March  1963,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  College  Placement  Council  attempted  first  to  convince  the 
Department  of  the  imnecessary  role  it  was  assuming.  Failing  this,  it  sought  a 
mutuality  of  cooperation  in  which  the  Department  would  dissuade  the  State 
employment  agencies  from  providing  on-campus  services.  In  all  discussions  the 
Department  of  Labor  refused  to  accept  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  placement 
directors,  i.e.  that  the  counseling,  testing,  and  placement  of  college  students  is 
and  must  remain  an  integral  function  of  higher  education. 

To  reassure  itself  of  the  validity  of  its  own  position,  the  College  Placement 
Council,  which  represents  the  eight  Regional  Placement  Associations  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  polled  those  in  the  United  States  and  received  unan- 
imous suoport  for  its  position.  Included  in  the  seven  associations  in  the  United 
States  are  nearly  900  of  the  1,085  4-year-degree-granting,  accredited  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  country.  Also  represented  are  some  1,800  employers  in 
Government,  business,  education,  and  industry — virtually  every  employing  or- 
ganization of  consequence  which  chooses  to  visit  a college  campus  to  recruit 
graduates. 

The  rationale  offered  by  the  Department  of  Labor  for  its  interest  in  the  col- 
lege placement  field  has  not  followed  a consistent  pattern.  Its  initial  position 
suggested  that  the  placement  offices  were  so  ill  staffed  and  implemented  for 
their  resiionsibilities  that  supplementation  by  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  was 
necessary  to  acquaint  college  graduates  with  the  “thousands  of  jobs”  of  which 
they  otherwise  would  not  be  aware.  A program  was  proposed  wherein  college 
seniors  would  be  registered  with  the  local  employment  office.  State  employment 
staff  members  would  be  stationed  on  campus  for  part-  or  full-time  service,  and 
employers  would  be  represented  by  State  agency  personnel  who  would  keep  the 
identity  of  such  individuals  in  confidence.  (Exhibit  A.)  When  considerable 
negative  response  developed  to  this  set  of  directives,  the  U.S.  Employment  Serv- 
ice issued  a new  directive  which  stressed  generalities  but  failed  to  rescind, 
specifically,  its  earlier  intentions. 

The  College  Placement  Council  in  coox)eration  with  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce acquainted  college  presidents  with  the  foregoing  developments  and  re- 
ceived some  200  unsolicited  letters  from  college  presidents  in  response,  most  of 
these  volunteering  strong  support  of  the  College  Placement  Council’s  position. 
(Exhibit  B.)  Employers  were  then  canvassed  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
they  were  taking  advantage  of  the  State  employment  service  for  the  recruiting 
of  professional  i>ersonnel  and  their  attitude  toward  such  service.  Again  a pre- 
ponderately  negative  response  to  the  utilization  of  the  State  employment  agencies 
w’as  re(?orded.  ( Exhibit  C. ) 
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Representatives  of  tlie  Department  of  Labor  express  concern  for  the  status 
of  “youth”  as  an  important  element  of  the  unemployment  problem.  It  is  en- 
tirely proper  that  they  should.  The  term  “youth”  in  this  context  is  presumed 
to  cover  everyone  of  working  age  short  of  his  21st  year.  The  college  youth, 
however,  is  completely  dissimilar  from  the  high  school  dropout,  or  even  the 
high  school  graduate.  To  equate  the  college  graduate  with  the  youth  problem 
of  unemployment  is  not  realistic.  The  college  graduate  of  today  is  widely  sought 
by  government,  business,  education,  and  industry.  The  average  and  the 
exceptionally  talented  graduates  have  a multiple  choice  of  career  opportunities. 
The  less  talented  have,  and  always  have,  less  option.  But  relatively  few 
reach  the  end  of  their  senior  year  without  employment  if  they  have  actively 
sought  it.  For  the  State  employment  agency  to  expend  effort,  staff,  and  money 
to  urge  upon  these  college  graduates  even  more  openings  while  the  high  school 
students,  and  the  high  school  dropouts  in  particular,  need  massive  assistance, 
is  a disservice  to  our  economy. 

Statements  of  Labor  Department  representatives  have  given  the  impression 
that  college  placement  offices  are  not  sufficiently  established  or  implemented  to 
serve  their  purpose.  At  the  present  time  there  are  1,085  accredited,  4-year- 
degree-granting  institutions  of  higher  education.  Of  the  foregoing,  853  have 
formalized  placement  activity.  These  placement  offices  are  cooperating  with  one 
of  the  seven  Regional  Placement  Associations  of  the  United  States,  the  College 
Placement  Council,  or  both.  They  represent  some  2,810,000  college  students. 
The  remaining  232  accredited  institutions  are  so  limited  in  enrollment  or  specific 
as  to  career  preparation  (theological  seminaries,  music  or  art  institutes,  etc.) 
that  formal  placement  programs  are  infrequently  necessitated.  As  the  smaller 
colleges  develop  to  the  point  where  formal  placement  activities  are  indicated, 
the  Regional  Placement  Associations  provide  counsel  and  assistance  to  their 
placement  offices  through  standing  comimittees  charged  with  these  responsibilities. 

College  placement  officers  and  employers,  over  the  past  decade  in  particular, 
have  cooperated  through  their  Regional  Placement  Associations  to  establish  a 
remarkable  working  relationship  which  has  been  a prime  factor  in  effecting 
understanding  and  communication  between  higher  education  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  employer  on  the  other.  The  mutual  benefits  have  resulted  in  a philoso- 
phy and  a technique  unique  in  the  world  for  effective  career  placement  of 
graduates.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  system,  as  is  true  with  all  systems  in- 
volving the  variability  of  the  individual,  cannot  be  and  is  not  being  improved. 
Much  remains  to  be  done  and  the  College  Placement  Council  reflects  the  deter- 
mination of  those  whom  it  serves,  in  higher  education  and  among  the  employers 
of  the  Nation,  that  it  be  done  without  on-campus  Federal  supplementation. 

The  major,  irreconcilable  difference  in  philosophy  between  the  College  Place- 
ment Council  and  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  is  that  the  council  insists  upon 
placement  being  an  integral  part  of  the  educational  process,  with  counseling, 
testing,  and  placement  conducted  exclusively  by  officers  of  the  college,  retained 
by  the  college,  and  responsible  only  to  the  college.  This  is  the  way  the  system 
has  grown  and  improved,  with  higher  education  and  employers  sharing  the  fi- 
nancial burden  because  of  a conviction  that  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned 
are  thus  served.  The  “Philosophy  of  College  Placement”  published  by  the  Col- 
lege Placement  Council  says  in  part,  “The  educational  process  develops  an  in- 
dividual’s mental  powers  and  ethical  standards  by  a system  of  study  and  dis- 
cipline to  fulfill  his  potentialities  both  as  an  individual  and  as  a useful  citizen 
in  his  community.  As  an  integral  part  of  this  educational  process,  college  place- 
ment advances  the  purposes  of  the  particular  educational  institution  it  serves. 
In  endeavoring  to  extend  and  communicate  knowledge,  placement  activities  must 
operate  in  the  climate  of  academic  freedom.  They  must  provide  opportunity 
for  individual  initiative,  maintain  institutional  and  professional  integrity,  and 
be  concerned  with  the  needs  of  the  public.” 

The  College  Placement  Council  submits  that  these  ends  cannot  be  achieved 
through  the  substitution  or  supplementation  of  on-campus  college  placement 
responsibilities  by  the  State  affiliates  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service.  It  in- 
vites the  serious  consideration  of  this  committee  and  of  the  Congress  to  the  im- 
portance of  directing  the  funds  allocated  to  the  Department  of  Labor  to  those 
critical  areas  of  need  which  the  U.S.  Employment  'Service  is  uniquely  qualified 
to  serve.  Since  college  placement  is  not  one  of  these  critical  areas  and  since  its 
continuing  administration  within  the  traditional  framework  of  higher  education 
is  recommended  by  educators  and  employers  alike,  the  College  Placement  Council 
asks  your  endorsement  of  the  position  that  a professional  program  for  the  col- 
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lege  campus  as  proposed  by  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  is  both  unnecessary  and 
unwarranted. 

Dr.  Peters.  It  is  indeed  a pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  and  I am 
thankful  to  Congressman  Avery  to  allow  me  this  opportunity  and  for 
you  to  allow  him  the  opportunity  to  present  me. 

The  College  Placement  Council  which  I represent  is  composed  of 
8 regional  associations  in  the  United  States  and  we  have  considerable 
autonomy  in  the  regional  associations,  but  the  council  binds  this  group 
together  and  we  represent  about  a thousand  college  placement  offices 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  approximately  900  of  the  1,050 
accredited  colleges  and  universities.  A few  smaller  universities  we 
do  not  represent  at  the  present  time.  Efforts  are  being  made  in  this 
area. 

IVe  represent  approximately  2,000  business  and  industrial  firms. 
We  have  a large  number  who  are  not  members  that  utilize  our  services, 
and  we  feel  oiTr  services  should  be  free  and  utilized  by  au3ffiody  at  any 
time.  We  work  very  closelj^  with  government,  business,  industrj",  and 
education. 

We  have  the  function  of  information  exchange  and  policy  formu- 
lation. We  have  an  objective  to  advance  the  recruiting  and  place- 
ment profession.  We  are  engaged  in  long-range  plamiing  with  a 
research  program  which  we  think  is  going  to  benefit  our  educated 
manpower  to  a great  extent  and  the  United  States  as  a whole. 

We  assemble  and  disseminate  information  and  perform  other  func- 
tions with  regard  to  professional  personnel. 

We  are  interested  that  the  placement  function  remain  a part  of 
the  educational  process  because  we  are  anxious  that  the  freedom  of 
choice  by  a student  remain  the  prime  consideration  and  that  they 
have  the  opportmiitj'  to  exercise  initiative.  We  have  had  a problem 
in  which  the  U.S.  Employment  SerUce  and  the  State-affiliated  agen- 
cies have  increased  from  6 to  19  campuses  on  which  they  are  now  pro- 
viding placement  services  on  campuses.  We  feel  this  is  changing  the 
placement  program  from  an  education-oriented  facilit}^ — an  mtegral 
part  of  the  educational  process  to  a Government-oriented  one.  We 
think  this  change  is  very  vital  and  it  is  a problem  of  which  we  are 
asking  ^rour  consideration. 

We  have  onU  been  operating  for  18  years  and  in  that  18  years 
no  one  has  seen  fit  to  inter^'ene — they  felt  we  were  doing  a good  job, 
except  in  the  last  2 3^ears — and  now  the  USES  feel  in  the  professional 
placement  area  there  is  some  need  to  improve  the  program.  We,  of 
course,  feel  that  this  is  an  exception  to  what  is  good  polic}"  and  good 
practice.  We  have  regional  advisory  serUces  in  which  we  work  with 
the  various  colleges  and  universities.  We  have  a program  of  re- 
ciprocity and  program  improvement  in  other  areas.  We  feel  that 
the  funds  which  are  allocated  to  the  U.S.  Emplo3unent  Service  and 
to  the  State-affiliated  agencies  of  which  3"our  subconnnittee  has  effec- 
tive control,  that  these  funds  should  be  utilized  to  take  care  of  some 
of  the  unemplo^vment  problems  brought  about  by  automation,  b}^  high 
school  dropouts,  and  in  the  semiskilled  and  unskilled  areas  where 
we  have  a great  number  of  uneinplo}^ed — approximateh^  5 million 
for  the  Xation. 

We  feel  there  is  no  unemplo^unent  problem  in  the  professional  area 
of  the  placement  program. 
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The  College  Placement  Council  is  handling  this  through  the  re- 
gional Placement  Association  in  a most  adequate  fashion.  The  Col- 
lege Placement  Council  has — and  it  is  endorsed  by  education  and  by 
Goverment,  particularly  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  by  busi- 
ness and  by  industry. 

By  surveys  and  polls  we  have — and  we  have  3 exhibits  here — a 
little  over  200  letters  from  college  and  university  presidents — state- 
ments from  employers — and  1 other  exhibit  which  I think  will  be 
of  interest  to  your  subcommittee. 

Basically,  our  story  is  that  we  think  there  are  many  areas  where 
these  funds  could  be  utilized  much  more  effectively  than  by  the  USES 
endeavoring  to  duplicate  placement  facilities  which  are  already  estab- 
lished on  our  campuses. 

That  is  basically  what  I want  to  present  to  you. 

Mr.  De^^ton.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Laied.  I have  just  been  looking  through  your  exhibit  B with 
the  various  letters  from  the  college  presidents.  Did  you  put  in  the 
record  the  number  of  letters  that  you  have  in  this  exhibit  ? 

Dr.  Peters.  At  the  end  I said  slightly  over  200,  if  I recall  correctly. 

Mr.  Laird.  You  probably  cannot  put  all  these  letters  in  the  record, 
but  certainly  it  backs  up  your  statement  rather  strongly. 

Dr.  Peters.  I believe  you  will  find  two  or  three  statements  which 
wmuld  indicate  the  immediate  problem  here  that  should  be  explored. 
Yow,  at  no  time  are  w^e  unwilling  to  sit  down  and  talk  about  areas  of 
cooperation  and  development.  This  is  not  a problem  at  all.  Because 
we  need  to  work  together.  However,  we  are  very  serious  about  college 
placement  staying  a part  of  the  education  process. 

Mr.  Laird.  I thought  Mr.  Levine’s  speech  was  rather  unfortunate. 

We  quizzed  them  at  some  length  about  this  when  they  were  before 
the  committee  with  their  funding  request. 

Dr.  Peters.  Could  I add  one  thing  ? 

We  had  not  brought  personalities  into  this  and  we  do  not  wish  to 
do  this.  We  wish  to  present  as  best  as  we  can  and  as  we  can  support 
it.  We  have  a few  problems  and  we  have  talked  to  a large  number 
of  people  in  the  professional  placement  area.  These  conversations 
may  provide  some  solutions  to  the  problem  and  we  shall  continue  to 
pursue  possible  solutions. 

Mr.  Laird.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Denton.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Peters.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Funds  for  Indirect  Costs  of  Kesearch  Grants 

WITNESSES 

DR.  GEORGE  W.  BEADLE,  PRESIDENT,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 
WILLIAM  B.  HARRELL,  VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  Denton.  Dr.  Beadle,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you  now. 

Dr.  Beadle.  I have  a sheaf  of  paper  here.  Don’t  let  it  frighten  you. 

Mr.  Denton.  We  have  you  scheduled  for  15  minutes. 

Dr.  Beadle.  I will  stick  pretty  close  to  this  in  the  interest  of  time, 
and  I would  like  to  say  to  you  people  that  first  of  all,  as  you  know,  I 


am  George  TTells  Beadle,  president  of  the  University  of  Cliicago.  I 
appear  before  you  today,  however,  on  behalf  of  the  ^Ainerican  Council 
on  Education,  an  organization  of  145  national  and  regional  educa- 
tional associations  and  nearly  1,000  educational  institutions. 

May  I also  introduce  William  B.  Hari*ell,  who  is  a vice  pi'esident  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  who,  over  the  past  20  years,  has  worked 
closely  with  rej)resentatives  of  Government  and  with  other  representa- 
tives of  educational  institutions  in  an  effort  to  resolve  some  of  the 
types  of  issues  we  wish  to  discuss. 

I welcome  the  opportunity  to  speak  about  the  urgent  need  for  the 
payment  of  the  full  costs  of  federally  sponsored  research  programs 
at  colleges  and  universities.  Experience  during  World  War  II,  in  my 
opinion,  demonstrated  beyond  a reasonable  doubt  that  educational 
mstitutions  are  effective  instrmnentalities  for  advancing  science  and 
technology  in  the  national  interest.  We  also  learned  during  World 
W ar  II,  That  if  educational  institutions  are  to  serve  m this  capacity 
and  remain  solvent,  appropriate  procedures  for  the  determination  of 
the  total  costs  of  conducting  research  including  indirect  costs  had  to 
be  developed.  It  soon  became  clear  that  a satisfactory  resolution  of  the 
problem  required  the  close  collaboration  of  representatives  of  Gov- 
ernment and  representatives  of  colleges  and  universities.  The  first 
systematic  effort  in  this  direction  was  sponsored  by  the  late  James  For- 
restal.  then  Secretary  of  the  Xavy.  This  joint  effort  resulted  in  the 
issuance  of  the  ‘*Biue  Book  Formula”  in  1947.  Later,  this  formula 
was  adopted  by  all  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Wliile  the  adoption  of  the  ‘‘Blue  Book  Formula”  was  an  important 
step  in  the  right  direction,  it  came  to  be  recognized  that  the  formula 
had  inlierent  shortcomings  in  that  it  did  not  recognize  adequately  all 
elements  of  the  cost  of  research.  This  should  not  be  surprising  to 
anyone  because  educational  institutions  had  little  previous  experience 
in  cost  accoimting  for  research  activities. 

In  1956.  an  interagency  committee,  including  representatives  from 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Treasury.  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  and  other  governmental  agencies,  was  or- 
ganized to  review  and  revise  the  ‘‘Blue  Book.'*  Earlv  in  their  work, 
the  interagency  committee  recognized  the  need  for  collaboration  with 
fiscal  representatives  of  colleges  and  imiveieities,  and  a joint  effort 
was  again  organized  imder  the  aegis  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
The  revised  formula,  intended  for  govermnentwide  application,  was 
issued  in  1958  as  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circular  A-21.  The  Bureau 
indicated  when  it  issued  Circular  A-21  that  it  expected  to  review  and 
revise  it  as  experience  was  gained. 

At  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  stating  the  obvious,  I should  like 
to  emphasize  that  all  expenditures  made  by  educational  institutions 
incident  to  the  conduct  of  research  are.  in  a real  sense,  direct  costs. 
The  cost  accountant's  practice  of  classifying  for  his  purposes  certain 
types  of  exj>enses  as  ‘indirect.''  more  commonly  referred  to  as  ‘‘over- 
head,” tends  to  obscure  the  fact  that  the  expenses  so  classified  are  true 
costs.  To  illustrate : Heat  used  for  conditioning  a laboratory  or  the 
process  steam  used  in  conducting  an  experiment  can  be  measured  ac- 
curately and  charged  as  a direct  cost.  The  quantity  of  electrical 
energy  used  to  light  a laboratory  or  drive  a motor  attached  to  a cen- 
trifuge can  also  be  measured.  The  cost  of  cleaning  a laboratory  can 
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be  determined  accurately,  but  to  do  so  would  require  additional  em- 
ployees equipped  with  stopwatches,  to  follow  the  cleaning  staff  con- 
tinuously and  measure  the  time  actually  spent  performing  the  service. 
These  practices  are  not  followed  because  of  the  large  capital  invest- 
ment which  would  be  required  to  provide  the  metering  equipment  and 
the  added  personnel  which  would  be  necessary  to  collect  and  compile 
the  detailed  information.  We  should  not,  however,  permit  cost  ac- 
counting procedures  adopted  for  reasons  of  economy  to  cause  us  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  “indirect”  costs,  or  “overhead,”  are  real — a fact 
which  no  college  or  university  can  afford  to  ignore. 

Using  the  principles  for  determining  indirect  costs  set  forth  in 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circular  A-21,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion conducted  a study  based  on  a sample  of  175  educational  institu- 
tions— 93  large  and  82  small  colleges  and  universities.  This  study 
was  published  in  March  1962  under  the  title,  “Indirect  Costs  of  Re- 
search and  Development  in  Colleges  and  Universities,  Fiscal  Year 
1960.”  The  Foundation  study  disclosed  that  for  the  fiscal  year  1960 
the  weighted  average  indirect  cost  rate  was  28  percent  of  direct  costs 
for  the  93  large  and  32  percent  for  the  82  small  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. As  might  be  expected,  the  rates  computed  by  the  Foundation 
for  individual  institutions  indicated  a wide  range,  but  I believe  it  is 
worth  noting  that  the  individual  rates  for  61  of  the  93  large  and  51 
of  the  82  small  colleges  and  universities  fell  within  the  range  of  25-40 
percent. 

In  addition  to  the  factual  considerations  related  to  the  determina- 
tion and  recognition  of  indirect  costs,  I should  like  to  discuss  a chronic 
problem  which  has  had  accumulative  adverse  effects  on  the  colleges  and 
universities.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  some  individuals,  and  I be- 
lieve such  comments  are  based  upon  an  incomplete  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  affairs  in  university  administration,  that  the  financial 
pressure  generated  by  inadequate  indirect  cost  reimbursement  must  not 
be  very  great  or  universities  would  refuse  to  accept  additional  Gov- 
ernment grants  from  those  agencies  which  pay  less  than  full  costs. 

Superficially,  this  argument  may  appear  to  have  a degree  of  valid- 
ity. It  seems  to  me,  however,  that,  in  fact,  it  reflects  n failure  to  un- 
derstand the  dilemma  into  which  those  responsible  for  college  and 
university  administration  are  being  pushed  by  growing  Government 
support  programs. 

The  primary  function  of  the  college  or  university  president  is  to 
assume  leadership  in  creating  an  environment  in  which  faculty  mem- 
bers can  most  effectively  perform  their  scholarly  functions  of  teach- 
ing and  research.  One  very  important  aspect  of  this  leadership  func- 
tion is  to  assure  a steady  flow  of  incoming  funds  from  a great  variety 
of  sources  for  all  purposes  of  the  university  or  college.  The  sources 
these  days  include  not  only  traditional  endowment  income,  student  tui- 
tion fees,  appropriations  from  State  legislatures,  gifts  from  corpora- 
tions and  private  donors  but,  to  an  ever-increasing  extent.  Federal 
Govei-nment  sources.  Funds  from,  these  various  sources  are  available 
on  a differential  basis  to  different  parts  of  the  university’s  faculties. 
For  example,  it  is  more  difficult  to  obtain  funds  to  support  scholarly 
work  in  the  humanities  from  almost  any  of  these  sources  than  it  is 
to  obtain  funds  for  the  more  pragmatic  aspects  of  academic  activi- 
ties. As  we  all  know.  Federal  Government  sources  are  heavily  biased 
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toward  the  support  of  the  sciences,  particularly  the  physical,  biologi- 
cal, and  medical  sciences. 

The  fact  that  funds  can  be  obtained  with  different  degrees  of  ease 
can  have  drastic  effects  upon  the  intellectual  health  of  the  total 
scholarly  activity  within  a college  or  university,  despite  the  fact  that 
each  area  has  its  own  intellectual  validity  and  integrity  and,  that  each, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  is  as  important  to  the  intellectual  welfare  of 
the  university  as  is  any  other  area.  The  university  or  college  president 
faced  in  his  day-to-day  activity  of  administration  with  maintaining 
momentum  in  all  areas  of  his  institution's  programs  is,  in  a practical 
sense,  forced  to  accept  funds  from  almost  any  source.  I say  “almost'’ 
because  there  obviously  are  sources  of  funds  which  would  carry  such 
serious  intellectual  biases  or  restrictions  that  they  would  not  be  accept- 
able under  any  circumstance  for  the  support  of  free  intellectual  en- 
deavor. Most  fortunately  for  American  colleges  and  universities,  to 
my  knowledge,  no  Government  source  of  funds  has  yet  proven  itself 
to  be  inimical  to  the  functions  of  colleges  and  universitievS,  so  that  al- 
most all  institutions  are  anxious  and  willing  to  participate  in  Govern- 
ment sponsored  university  progi^ams,  particularly  those  relating  to 
research. 

Returning  now  to  the  immediate  issue  of  indirect  costs  and  the  fail- 
ure of  research  programs  from  the  Government  to  reimburse  colleges 
and  universities  sufficiently  for  these  costs,  let  me  indicate  what  is 
actually  happening.  Because  of  the  desire  of  a university  or  college 
administration  to  maintain  momentum  in  biological  and  medical  re- 
search, because  of  the  great  financial  needs  in  these  areas,  and  because 
of  asrgressive  competition  for  top  academic  talent,  it  is,  in  fact,  im- 
possible to  refuse  funds  from  Government  sources,  even  though  with 
every  dollar  thus  recruited,  additional  funds  must  come  from  some 
source  to  meet  the  total  costs.  Over  the  past  few  years  these  necessary 
additional  funds  have  often  been  realized  by  transferring  funds  which 
should  have  been  used  for  other  needs  such  as  building  maintenance, 
which  somehow  can  always  be  deferred  for  another  year,  despite  the 
fact  that  roofs  besrin  to  leak  and  fire  dej^aitments  begin  to  complain 
about  the  increasing  number  of  fire  hazards  in  university  buildings. 
Further,  and  here  the  practice  of  covering  research  grant  deficits  be- 
comes increasingly  harmful  to  the  university,  funds  are  diverted  from 
other  scholarly  areas  which,  unfortunately,  have  great  difficulty  corn- 
net  ing  with  science  programs.  This  subtle  encroachment  unon  otlier 
budgetaiw  resources  within  an  institution  is  not  only  modifying  the 
fiscal  soundness  of  the  operation,  but  even  worse,  the  intellectual  char- 
acter of  institutions  is  being  changed  by  slow  but  sure  inroads  upon 
funds  which  should  be  available  for  nonscience  areas. 

You  may  ask  why  do  you  do  these  things  if  this  is  the  case? 

^Ir.  Laird.  I would  ask  that  question.  I am  beginning  to  vrorry 
al)Out  the  Thiiversity  of  Chicago  and  their  roofs  leaking  out  there. 

Dr.  Beadle.  That  is  right.  So  you  ask,  why  don’t  we  fix  the  roofs. 
The  answer  is  simple.  If  we  spend  the  money  to  fix  the  roofs  instead 
of  keeping  the  top  scientists,  they  will  go  elsewhere.  This  we  abso- 
lutely cannot  permit  if  we  expect  to  remain  in  business  as  the  top 
institution.  Me  like  to  defend  the  thesis  that  top  institutions  in  this 
country  are  important.  I am  not  speaking  for  the  Lfiiiversity  of 
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Chicao'o,  but  if  I were  I would  point  out  it  is  the  top  institution  in 
the  Midwest  and  our  responsibility  is  to  keep  it  that  way. 

Now,  I am  certain  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Congress  in  making 
funds  available  for  one  area  of  university  activity,  namely,  scientific 
research,  to  reduce  funds  which  are  intended  for  hmnanistic  research. 
However,  and  here  I can  speak  for  my  own  institution  as  v/ell  as  for 
all  of  those  I represent  as  a spokesman  for  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  this  is  precisely  what  is  happening.  To  say  that  one  should 
stop  taking  scientific  research  funds  which  are  insufficient  to  cover 
the  full  cost  in  order  to  stop  hurting  other  academic  areas,  is  an  over- 
simplification of  the  problem.  What  is  needed  is  a recognition  that 
each  area  of  academic  endeavor  has  its  own  validity  and  that  the  full 
cost  of  maintaining  all  areas  of  intellectual  endeavor  must  be  found, 
whate'\'er  the  source  may  be. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  the 
problem  of  indirect  cost  reimbursement  in  connection  with  research 
grants  from  the  F ederal  Government  reflects  to  me  these  three  points : 

(1)  The  inherent  lack  of  difference  in  the  nature  of  direct 
and  indirect  costs — ^both  are  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
research  activities; 

(2)  The  fact,  based  upon  the  National  Science  Foundation 
study  which  has  been  referred  to,  that  reimbursements  for  those 
costs  which  are  included  within  the  concept  of  indirect  costs, 
is  now  insufficient  to  meet  the  true  amount  of  such  costs;  and 

(3)  The  inevitable  negative  effect  of  continuing  deficits  re- 
sulting from  less  than  full  reimbursement  for  indirect  costs  upon 
other  academic  endeavors  of  colleges  and  universities. 

I am  sure  that  the  story  is  not  a new  one  to  any  of  you.  I am  also 
certain  that  the  story  has  been  told  to  you  in  a variety  of  ways,  many 
of  which  have  been  embellished  by  statistical  arrays  and  by  account- 
ing concepts  which  superficially  reflect  a higher  degree  of  fiscal  so- 
phistication than  does  the  theme  which  I have  used.  In  the  most 
simple  and  direct  sense,  and  with  unmistakable  clarity,  the  important 
fact  seems  to  me  to  be  that  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country 
are  being  asked  to  assume  an  unwarranted  burden  as  a result  of  in- 
sufficient indirect  cost  reimbursement  for  medical  and  biological  re- 
search programs  sponsored  by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  I 
am  certain  that  it  is  not  the  desire  of  this  committee  or  of  the  Con- 
gress to  put  colleges  and  universities  in  this  unfair  and  untenable 
position. 

It  has  been  a pleasure  to  appear  before  you  and  to  indicate  to  you 
briefly  my  view  of  the  problem. 

I would  like  to  thank  you  and  if  you  have  any  questions,  I will  be 
glad  to  try  to  answer  them  or  ask  my  associate. 

Mr.  Denton.  As  you  say,  we  have  had  this  problem  a long  time. 
We  had  quite  a study  made  of  this  a year  or  two  ago. 

Dr.  Beadle.  I understand  that. 

Mr.  Denton.  The  indirect  costs  vary  greatly  from  one  institution 
to  another.  Also,  the  system  of  accounting  varies  tremendously  from 
one  institution  to  another.  Of  course,  we  try  to  get  it  at  a figure  that 
is  fair.  I was  rather  surprised  to  hear  that  on  these  research  grants 
they  just  run  for  a year  or  two,  but  if  any  equipment  is  bought  it 
belongs  to  the  institution  and  not  the  Government,  although  the 
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Government  pays  for  it,  which  is  quite  an  advantage  to  the  institu- 
tion conducting  the  research. 

Dr.  Beadle.  Mr.  Harrell  would  perhaps  like  to  add  something  to 
that.  After  all,  we  are  a nonprofit  institution.  AVe  work  for  the 
national  good  and  anything  that  helps  us  helps  everyone.  We  do 
not  make  a profit.  We  do  not  put  it  away  and  pay  it  to  stockholders 
because  that  is  not  our  busmess. 

^Ir.  Dextox.  I assure  you  that  the  Government  does  not  do  that 
either. 

^Ir.  Harrell.  It  was  the  coimnent,  ]Mr.  Chairman,  we  did  make  a 
study — I am  speaking  of  one  institution  now — we  made  it  assuming 
that  all  of  the  equipment  provided  from  XIH  grants  was  worth  100 
cents  on  the  dollar,  by  which  I mean  that  even  when  the  project  was 
terminated  it  was  still  useful  for  research  purposes.  We  came  up 
in  these  paiticular  studies,  after  makmg  the  deduction,  that  indirect 
cost  was  28  percent.  I am  just  giving  you  the  statistics  from  one 
institution.  I do  not  think  that  is  quite  the  whole  story  because  it  is 
probably  unreasonable  to  assume  that  all  the  equipment  acquired  for 
cariyinof  out  research  that  we  imdertake  in  this  field  continues  to  be 
useful  beyond  the  project.  ^luch  of  it  does,  but  not  all  of  it  is 
specialized. 

Mr.  Dextox.  Another  committee  investigated  the  Xational  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  and  that  is  one  of  the  criticisms  that  they  levied 
against  them,  that  they  did  not  keep  an  inventory  of  the  property 
bought  and  they  were  buying  it  over  and  over  again.  That  was  an- 
other committee  that  did  that. 

^Ir.  Harrell.  Tliat  is  not  my  position  to  challenge  this  statement. 
I do  thing  that  it  did  not  happen  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  It 
was  a matter  that  would  concern  us  very  much  if  it  did  happen. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  Mr.  Lesinski. 

^Ir.  Lesixski.  Dr.  Beadle,  as  I imderstand  it,  you  are  not  in  favor 
of  the  20-percent  funding.  You  would  like  to  have  full- funded 
grants  ? 

Dr.  Beadle.  I am  m favor. 

^Ir.  Laird.  F nil  indirect  costs  ? 

Dr.  Beadle.  That  is  right.  I feel  very  strongly  if  we  are  going  to 
ke^p  our  educational  institutions  in  a healthy  state  which  I would 
maintain  is  of  great  importance  to  the  country  as  a whole,  we  must, 
it  seems  to  me,  not  do  anything  that  weakens  them.  It  certainly  is 
true  that  academic  institutions  by  and  large  are  designed  to  do  re- 
search, and  an^Thing  that  forces  us  to  divert  funds  from  areas  that 
need  support — other  areas  that  need  support  that  do  not  get  them 
from  Federal  sources — this  is  not  to  the  best  interest  of  the  institution 
or  to  the  country  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Lesixski.  TMiat  type  of  research  grants  are  necessary  ? 

Dr.  Beadle.  Here  of  coui*se  we  are  talking  particularly  about  sci- 
ence, physical  sciences,  biological  sciences,  and  particularly  the  health- 
related  sciences. 

Mr.  Lesixski.  To  further  tlte  rTOvernment's  purposes,  it  would  fur- 
ther them  to  ])ut  money  into  these  programs  ? 

Dr.  Beadle.  Yes.  I understand  this,  of  course.  But  as  I pointed 
out  we  are  constantly  in  the  business  of  raising  funds  from  ever}’ 
possible  source. 
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Mr.  Lesinski.  We  ayouIcI  have  the  problem  then  of  eventually  try- 
ing* to  fund  the  whole  thing  all  the  way  through  and  we  would  be  in 
very  bad  shape  if  we  did  that. 

l3r.  Beadle.  Xo.  I don’t  think  this  follows.  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  says,  here  is  a 
segment  of  research;  here  is  a particular  area  that  we  feel  we  should 
support — a particular  project — that  does  not  mean  you  have  to  support 
all  other  projects.  There  are  lots  of  things  in  the  university  that  the 
Government  does  not  support  and  I personally  would  hate  to  see  a 
situation  where  the  Government  supported  everytliing.  I think  in- 
dependent institutions  are  strong  because  they  have  a variety  of  kinds 
of  support.  But  what  I would  say  is  that  for  what  the  Goyernment 
does,  it  should  provide  reasonable  total  costs  so  as  not  to  pull  funds 
from  other  areas  that  also  need  support. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  I will  try  to  clear  the  point  up. 

Is  this  a Government  research  for  Government  purposes  only  or  for 
national  knowledge  ? 

Dr.  Beadle.  I would  not  make  a distinction  here.  I would  say  the 
kind  of  research  Ave  are  talking  about  is  the  kind  of  research  that  is 
done  at  the  Xational  Institutes  of  Health  where  obviously  the  GoA^ern- 
ment  does  pay  all  costs  direct  and  indirect.  I don’t  know  what  the 
indirect  costs  at  the  National  Institutes  of  Flealth  are,  but  I would  be 
reasonably  sure  that  they  are  not  lower  than  university  indirect  costs. 

Mr.  Laird.  That  is  a very  safe  statement  you  made. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  The  point  that  I was  driving  at  is  if  it  is  a Govern- 
ment project  it  should  be  funded  completely  and  if  it  is  not  a Govern- 
ment project  the  Government  should  proidde  seed  money  for  it.  If 
it  is  a Government  project  per  se,  then  the  Government  should  pay 
the  full  credit.  If  it  is  seed  money  for  information  for  the  university, 
that  is  a different  story  entirely. 

Dr.  Beadle.  I do  not  think  I Avould  quite  agree  with  that  because  I 
think  that  this  is  too  easy  a distinction.  Is  cancer  research  a Gov- 
ernment activity  or  is  this  an  area  that  the  university  ought  to  be 
working  in  anyway  and  requires  only  seed  money?  We  are  doing 
eveiything  we  can  with  all  the  resources  we  can  get,  Government  and 
private,  and  what  we  are  trying  to  say  is  that  we  want  to  maintain 
a sensible  balance  within  the  university  and  therefore  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  To  be  frank  with  you,  I think  there  are  too  many 
cancer  grants  to  start  with.  It  is  Avay  out  of  line.  I would  be  very 
much  in  favor  of  having  20  good  cancer  grants,  pay  more  money  and 
pay  the  full  load. 

Dr.  Beadle.  I agree  with  you  100  percent, 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  You  do  not  agree  with  him,  do  you  ? 

Dr.  Beadle.  Sure  I agree  with  him. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  what  way  ? 

Dr.  Beadle.  That  it  Avould  be  better  to  have  fewer  adequately  sup- 
ported good  research  projects  that  cover  a particular  area — say  can- 
cer research — ^than  a larger  number  of  inadequately  supported  ones. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  ones  do  you  consider  to  be  inadequately  sup- 
ported? You  do  not  have  any  idea. 

Dr.  Beadle.  I agree. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  There  are  some  people,  who  have  been  working  in 
the  field  all  their  lives,  who  know  a little  more  than  others. 

Dr.  Beadle.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  I would  respect  their  judgment.  But  they  do 
not  agree  with  your  statement.  I just  wanted  to  keep  the  record 
clear  because  Mr.  Lesinski  and  I do  not  agree  on  this  thing.  I do 
not  think  we  are  spending  anywhere  near  enough  on  cancer  research. 

Dr.  Beadle.  That  is  what  I am  saying.  I am  saying  what  areas 
we  support,  we  should  support  adequately. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I agree  with  you.  There  is  a question  of  what  is 
adequate. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  I am  concerned  about  this  also.  I reiterate  also 
that  I think  it  is  wrong  to  spend  a lot  of  money  on  small  contracts 
rather  than  to  have  a few  big  contracts. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Laird.  President  Beadle,  we  appreciate  your  statement.  What 
percentage  of  the  research  projects  that  are  suggested  by  your  faculty 
are  you  presently  able  to  fund  ? 

I am  not  talking  about  just  Government  programs  but  out  of  the 
total  requests  for  research  money  that  come  to  you  as  the  administra- 
tor of  one  of  our  great  universities. 

Dr.  Beadle.  I think  that  is  a very  difficult  question  to  answer  be- 
cause in  a university  such  as  the  University  of  Chicago  and  I sup- 
pose this  would  be  true  of  most,  the  academic  community  knows  the 
sources  of  money  and  so  knows  where  it  would  be  clear  there  would 
not  be  adequate  funds. 

It  might  not  be  proposed  simply  because  of  prior  knowledge  that 
it  is  not  feasible  financially,  so  it  might  not  ever  come  to  me. 

I am  sure  the  University  of  Chicago  and  every  other  university  can 
do  more  research  than  it  now  does,  and  I can  name  any  number  of 
areas  where  presently  funds  are  a limiting  factor. 

I am  sure  every  other  administrator  can  do  this,  too. 

Mr.  Laird.  You  must  have  some  sort  of  review  board  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  that  goes  over  these  applications,  even  the  appli- 
cations for  Federal  funds. 

Dr.  Beadle.  That’s  right. 

Mr.  Laird.  What  percentage  do  you  turn  down  ? 

Dr.  Beadle.  What  percentage  do  we  turn  down  ? 

Mr.  Laird.  Before  they  reach  the  final  funding  stage.  This  doesn’t 
have  anything  to  do  with  indirect  costs. 

Mr.  Harrell.  I think  it  is  a good  question.  No  proposal,  however 
it  is  initiated,  whether  it  is  suggested  by  the  Government  or  by  sci- 
entists on  their  own  initiative  is  ever  recommended  to  the  Government 
in  any  field  that  is  not  reviewed  by  the  head  of  the  investigator’s  de- 
partment, by  the  dean  of  his  division,  and  by  the  provost  of  the 
university. 

I get  involved  from  the  financial  side,  but  I am  talking  about  pass- 
ing judgment  on  whether  it  is  a promising  field  to  the  investigator 
and  whether  the  individual  is  competent  and  whether  we  have  space 
available  to  do  the  job  that  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Denton.  Can  I ask  him  a question  ? 
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Mr.  Laerd.  I would  like  to  get  an  answer  to  my  question.  In  this 
review  process  that  you  have  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  there  must 
be  some  applications  that  you  turn  down  ? 

Mr.  Harrell.  There  are,  sir,  but  if  you  ask  me  in  percentage  terms 
I honestly  cannot  answer  the  question. 

Dr.  Beadle.  The  reason  we  cannot  give  you  an  easy  answer  to  this  is, 
a simple  answer,  is  that  these  are  filtered  at  different  levels.  We  have 
four  main  divisions : physical  science,  biological  sciences,  social 
sciences,  and  humanities  plus  seven  professional  schools. 

Each  of  these  has  as  its  head  a dean  and  each  of  these  deans  will 
filter  proposals  coming  from  his  faculty  in  that  area. 

Many  are  filtered  out  before  they  come  to  us.  If  they  a"re  filtered 
out,  we  would  not  know  about  it.  So  there  is  no  automatic  way  of 
getting  the  answer  to  your  question. 

But,  certainly  many  proposals  of  individual  professors  would  be 
automatically  discouraged  for  lack  of  funds  and  some  would  be  dis- 
couraged because  they  do  not  make  sense. 

Mr.  Harrell.  If  I may  add  this : I mentioned  space.  But  the  great 
emphasis  on  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  colleagues  of  this  in- 
dividual feel  that  he  can  do  a first-rate  job. 

They  do  not  always  come  up  with  the  right  answer  but  tliere  is  a 
real  effort  made  to  do  that.  This  is  the  job  that  the  president  of  the 
university  cannot  do  because  he  would  have  to  cover  the  waterfront. 

Dr.  Beadle.  I can  answer  the  question  from  my  experience  as 
chairman  of  a department  in  another  institution.  At  another  institu- 
tion I knew  every  research  project  that  went  tlirough.  Belatively 
few  were  turned  down  because  of  their  being  poor  proposals  or  turned 
down  because  of  their  not  making  sense  scientifically  or  academically. 
Of  course,  this  will  be  a function  of  the  quality  of  your  faculty.  You 
do  not  want  professors  that  propose  foolish  things. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Some  of  those  foolish  things  turn  out  all  right;  do 
they  not  ? 

Dr.  Beadle.  Yes.  The  question  as  to  what  is  foolish  and  what  is 
not  foolish  is  demonstrated  by  history  to  be  a vague  thing. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I was  thinking  of  the  field  of  mental  health. 

Dr.  Beadle.  Yes,  that  is  a difficult  and  important  field  as  you  well 
know. 

We  expect  very  large  advances  in  the  very  near  future.  Does  that 
give  you  an  idea  why  this  is  a difficult  question  to  answer  ? 

In  an  ideal  university  no  professor  would  want  to  do  anything  that 
you  would  try  to  discourage.  Otherwise,  you  should  not  have  a pro- 
fessor who  proposes  such  bad  things  that  you  have  to  tell  him  that  they 
are  not  worth  doing. 

Mr.  Laird.  As  president  of  the  university,  are  you  able  to  do  much 
work  in  your  professional  field  ? 

Dr.  Beadle.  Yes,  I do  in  genetics  and  biology.  In  fact,  2 days  ago 
I had  the  pleasure  of  briefing  some  of  the  members  of  the  State  De- 
partment on  what  is  going  on  in  this  field  and  what  are  some  of  the 
future  things. 

Mr.  Laird.  I heard  you  at  one  of  the  public  affairs  meetings  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  I certainly  enjoyed  it. 

Mr.  Denton.  Do  you  have  a council  at  Bush  Medical  School  that 
reviews  and  goes  over  all  the  proposals  ? 
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Mr.  Harrell.  AVe  are  no  longer  associated  with  Eush  Medical. 
That  is  associated  with  Illinois. 

Dr.  Beadle.  Yes,  let  ns  say  at  our  medical  school. 

Mr.  Dentox.  Yes. 

Dr.  Beadle.  Yes,  here  again,  it  would  be  the  same  m^hanism. 
Every  department  has  a chairman  and  then  there  is  an  associate  dean, 
for  medical  affairs,  one  for  nonclinical  areas. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  Dr.  Coggeshall  with  you  ? 

Di’.  Beadle.  Dr.  Bennett.  Coggeshall  is  vice  president  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  Dr.  Huggins  still  with  you  ? 

Dr.  Beadle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I remember  Dr,  Huggins  appearing  before  this  coni- 
mittee  several  years  ago.  He  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  doctors  in 
the  coiuitry. 

Dr.  Beadle.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I know  he  pioneered  in  surgery  for  removal  of  the 
adrenal  gland  for  treatment  of  certain  cancers,  that  is  fairly  common 
now. 

Dr.  Beadle.  You  can  take  a whole  series  of  basic  discoveries  in 
biology  and  science  that  relate  to  applications,  say,  in  medicine  that 
were  thought  to  be  crackpot  at  the  time. 

Jim  TTatson  is  working  on  the  structure  of  DXA,  for  example, 
which  is  certainly  the  most  im|x>rtant  discovery  of  this  century  in 
biology  and  basic  to  all  medicine. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Xot  many  of  us  can  understand  it. 

Dr,  Beadle.  I will  give  a 10-minute  lecture  on  it  any  time  you 
want. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  In  2 minutes  tell  me. 

lYe  have  discussed  this  year,  and  last  year  with  Dr.  Phil  Handley. 
He  drew  some  charts  for  us  last  year. 

It  is  still  a very  difficult  thing  for  the  layman  to  miderstand. 

Dr.  Beadle.  I can  do  it  in  3 minutes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right.  Take  3 minutes.  I think  this  is  one  of  the 
real  breakthroughs. 

Dr.  Beadle.  It  is  a tremendous  breakthroufifh. 

Essentially,  what  it  amounts  to  is  the  DXA  molecule  is  a long 
molecule,  a polymer  molecule  that  is  made  of  four  kinds  of  subunits 
and  they  are  put  together  in  a sequence  that  spells  out  a message  just 
like  letters  of  our  alphabet  spell  out  a message. 

Instead  of  26  of  them  there  are  only  four  of  them  and  we  have  in 
each  cell  of  our  body  5 billion  arranged  in  a way  that  says  “Make 
one  of  us  out  of  an  egg  cell.'’ 

This  is  a fantastic  system  of  transmitting  information. 

It  is  essentially  a language  in  which  there  are  four  letters,  1,  2,  3, 
4,  that  is  all  of  them. 

All  of  the  words  in  this  language  are  three-letter  words  and  there 
are  only  64  possible,  so  here  you  have  an  information  system  for  all 
biological  systems,  the  specifications  for  all  living  organisms  are  writ- 
ten in  the  system,  four  letters,  three-letter  words  and  the  maximum  is 
64  words. 

We  have,  as  I say,  5 billion  of  these,  that  is  equivalent  to  a thousand 
voliunes  of  information,  ordinary  printed  volumes  and  that  is  essen- 
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tially  the  set  of  directions  for  making  ns  out  of  the  egg  cell,  given 
the  right  environment,  food  and  so  forth. 

Now,  what  is  the  important  feature  of  this  molecule?  First,  that 
it  carries  information.  But  secondly,  it  is  like  no  other  molecule 
known  to  science,  it  is  a molecule  capable  of  copying  itself  and  how 
does  it  do  it  ? 

It  does  it  in  the  simplest  possible  fashion. 

Here  is  a unit  of  it,  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  these  are  lined  up  in  a long 
chain,  thousands  of  them.  I put  four  of  them  on  my  four  fingers. 
Paired  with  this  is  another  one  that  is  just  like  it  except  complementary 
and  it  is  complementary  in  the  sense  that  opposite  the  one  is  a 2 and 
opposite  the  2 is  a 1,  and  opposite  the  3 is  a 4 and  opposite  the  4 
is  a 3. 

And  what  does  that  mean  ? It  means  that  if  you  know  it  over  here, 
you  know  it  over  here. 

So  in  half  your  five  billion  you  have  one  sequence  and  in  the  other 
half  of  the  five  billion  you  have  the  complementary  sequence. 

If  you  know  it  in  one,  you  know  it  in  the  other.  When  they  pro- 
duce they  come  apart  and  each  of  these  halves  knows  how  to  pick  up 
the  pieces  to  make  a new  half  and  this  one  over  here  does  the  same 
thing. 

You  have  got  these  pieces  floating  around  in  your  body  right  now. 
So  this  is  the  molecular  basis  of  all  biological  reproduction. 

This  information  is  transmitted  through  a mechanism  that  can  be 
carried  out  in  a test  tube  and  the  information  can  be  interfered  with 
by  carcinogenic  substances,  for  example,  which  produce  cancer.  They 
can  be  injected  preferentialy  in  tumor  cells  so  as  to  prevent  their 
use  and  thereby  differentially  prevent  cancer  cells  from  growing.  On 
the  basis  of  intimate  knowledge  of  this  molecule  you  can  begin  to 
predict  what  kind  of  molecules  you  can  inject  with  the  information. 
This  is  of  basic  importance  to  all  medicine.  This  is  the  kind  that 
gets  made  by  long  haired  academics  who  some  people  think  are  off  the 
track. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  I reread  your  statement  two  or  three  times  when 
it  is  printed,  I may  get  something  of  what  you  have  just  stated. 

Dr.  Beadle.  I will  be  glad  to  send  you  a simple  version.  You  can 
synthesize  it  in  a test  tube,  you  can  let  it  copy  itself  in  a test  tube,  you 
can  transmit  or  translate  this  information.  It  is  like  a Morse  code. 

Mr.  Laird.  If  you  get  President  Beadle  talking  about  this,  he  will 
never  be  back  on  indirect  costs. 

Dr.  Beadle.  We  cannot  do  this  kind  of  research  unless  we  get  in- 
direct costs. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Indirect  costs — that  is  not  the  real  nub  of  the  prob- 
lem here.  Y ou  do  not  really  mean  that. 

Dr.  Beadle.  Finding  a way  to  produce  the  sort  of  research  that 
produces  these  results.  That  is  our  business. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  are  resolving  the  problem  of  indirect  costs. 

Dr.  Beadle.  That  is  wonderful. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I get  back  to  the  subject  we 
spoke  on  with  Dr.  Beadle  here  regarding  your  20-percent  grant  ? 

Dr.  Beadle.  I would  say,  and  Mr.  Harrell  will  supplement  this:  If 
there  is  a certain  level  of  funds  available  to  do  research,  then  I say  it  is 


better  to  do  that  research  and  pay  the  total  cost  than  to  try  to  do  more 
and  not  pay  the  total  cost,  because  you  will  rob  other  areas. 

If  you  do  less  and  pay  the  total  cost,  you  will  not  starve  the  humani- 
ties in  order  to  support  this  research ; and  we  have  no  choice  in  this, 
because  if  we  do  not  give  a top  scientist  who  works  on  this  molecule  the 
opportunity  to  do  his  work  and  support  his  work,  he  is  going  to  go 
someplace  else,  and  that  is  not  going  to  do  anybody  any  good,  because 
wherever  he  goes  he  will  create  the  same  problem. 

So  I say  if  you  have  a Jim  lYatson  to  do  a piece  of  work  on  the  DNA 
molecule,  whicli  is  the  most  basic  thing  you  can  do  in  biology,  support 
him  and  support  him  a hundred  percent,  and  do  not  make  somebody 
else  contribute  to  his  support,  and  thereby  slow  up  advances  in  other 
academic  areas. 

I think  it  is  just  as  simple  as  that.  If  you  cannot  support  him  a 
hundred  percent,  then  somebody  else  has  got  to  find  a way  to  support 
him. 

Mr.  Lesixski.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  you  have  done  a real  good  job.  I am  sorry  I 
was  late  coming  in.  But  we  have  listened  to  the  problems  of  indirect 
costs  here  for  many  years. 

Dr.  Beadle.  Yes,  I know.  You  are  the  highest  authority  in  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  No,  I wouldn’t  say  that. 

Mr.  Harrell.  At  least  you  have  heard  the  matter  most  frequently. 

^Ir.  F OGARTY.  Mr.  Laird,  were  you  finished  ? 

Mr.  Laird.  Yes. 

Dr.  Beadle.  It  is  a real  problem,  and  we  appreciate  your  listening 
to  us. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  very  much. 

SrrE  OF  Exviroxmextal  Health  Center 

WITNESS 

HON.  CHARLES  RARER  JONAS,  A REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS 

FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  Fogarty.  IVe  have  before  us  Representative  Charles  Raper 
Jonas  from  the  Eighth  District  of  the  great  State  of  North  Carolina. 

You  have  one  of  the  greatest  medical  centers  in  the  country. 

Mr.  J ONAS.  We  do. 

We  liave  tliree  great  educational  institutions  near  each  other : Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  State  College  at 
Raleigh,  and  Duke  University  at  Durham. 

Mr.  Fogariw.  I have  been  down  there  a number  of  times.  It  is 
a real  research  center. 

Mr.  Jonas.  I do  not  have  a prepared  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  but 
I appreciate  the  opjmrtunity  to  come  in  and  say  a word  or  two.  I 
will  not  take  longer  than  2 or  3 minutes  unless  there  are  questions. 

I have  been  interested  in  this  environmental  health  center  since  we 
heard  the  justification  for  it  last  year  in  the  deficiency  subcommittee. 

I appreciate  your  reference  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and 
Duke.  We  have  along  with  those  institutions  and  with  another 
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branch  of  the  university — the  agricultural  and  engineering  col- 
lege— three  educational  institutions,  within  a few  miles  of  each  other. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  is  referred  to  as  the  Eesearch  Triangle. 

^Ir.  JoxAS.  Yes,  and  the  State  is  bringing  into  location  their  many 
research  activities,  Chemstrand  for  example,  has  a big  research  opera- 
tion in  the  Triangle. 

The  purpose  of  the  State  is  to  promote  this  triangle  and  among 
the  advantages  of  locating  research  projects,  there  are  these  three 
great  educational  institutions  almost  within  walking  distance  of  each 
other. 

The  Governor  of  North  Carolina  has  stated  that  the  State  will 
donate  land  in  this  research  triangle  for  the  environmental  health 
center.  While  the  cost  of  the  land  is  not  the  most  significant  item  of 
cost  in  the  center,  which,  as  I understand  before  it  is  completed,  it  is 
estimated  will  involve  an  expenditure  of  $70  or  $80  million 

Mr.  Fogarty.  More  or  less. 

Mr.  Jonas.  A substantial  sum  anyway. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Jonas.  The  proposal,  as  I understand  it,  will  be  in  three  phases. 

You  are  not  dealing  with  the  total  now,  but  you  are  being  asked  in 
this  budget  to  provide  funds  to  acquire  a site,  as  I understand  it. 

I also  apprehend  that  the  committee  is  not  involved  in  site  location, 
at  least  directly. 

I question  the  advisability  of  spending  the  taxpayers’  money  to  ac- 
quire a site  for  the  environmental  health  center  at  the  expensive  cost 
contemplated  when  an  equally  satisfactory,  if  not  a more  satisfactory, 
location  can  be  provided  without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  the  taxpayers. 

lYhile  I am  not  going  to  debate  before  the  committee  today  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  research  triangle  site,  I merely  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  land  there  is  available  without  cost  to  the  Government  as  a 
donation  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

I would  like  to  recommend  to  the  committee  for  its  consideration 
the  advisability  of  denying  the  funds  in  this  bill  to  acquire  a site 
and  that  the  committee  urge  the  Public  Health  Service  to  explore  the 
possibility  of  acquiring  this  site  in  North  Carolina  without  any  cost 
to  the  Government. 

That  is  all  that  I intend  to  say. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  statement.  You  cer- 
tainly have  one  of  the  up  and  coming  areas  as  far  as  medical  re- 
search is  concerned  in  the  country.  It  is  a beautiful  country,  too,  es- 
pecially this  time  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Jonas.  In  addition  to  the  three  institutions  and  the  two  teach- 
ing hospitals,  the  Veterans’  Administration  has  a hospital  facility 
with  a built-in  workload  of  patients  and  it  is  adjacent  to  the  Duke 
University  campus.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  great  agricultural  and 
engineering  facilities  at  State  College,  teaching  hospital  and  medical 
center  at  the  university  in  Chapel  Hill,  and  all  of  the  facilities  of  Duke 
University,  including  its  great  medical  school,  constitute  assets  which 
make  the  Eesearch  Triangle  in  North  Carolina  an  ideal  site  for  the 
location  of  the  environmental  center. 

The  fact  that  the  land  would  be  available  free  of  charge  is  an  added 
attraction. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  Mr.  Denton  ? 
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Mr.  Dextox.  Xo  questions. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  Mr.  I^sinski. 

Mr.  Lesixski.  Xo  questions. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Laird? 

Mr.  Laird.  Congressman  Jonas,  I certainly  appreciate  your  appear- 
ance before  this  committee.  I would  just  like  to  state  that  in  the 
presentation  this  year,  the  Public  Health  Service  has  testified  before 
this  committee  that  they  now  have  land  available  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  at  no  cost  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  JoxAS.  I appreciate  your  calling  that  to  my  attention.  I was 
not  aware  of  the  testimony  given  this  year. 

Last  year  they  asked  the  deficiency  committee  for  money  to  acquire 
a site  out  in  Maiwland. 

Mr.  Laird.  In  Eockville  but  they  have  abandoned  that  now. 

^Ir.  JoxAS.  The  fact  that  they  abandoned  it  when  they  supported  it 
so  strongly  last  year  indicates  that  there  is  some  flexibility  involved 
and  I think  it  would  be  well,  since  they  seem  to  have  ditferences  of 
opinions  as  to  where  it  should  be  located,  that  it  might  be  well  for  the 
conunittee  to  deny  the  funds  and  tell  them  to  study  the  possibility  of 
locating  the  Center  in  Xoith  Carolina's  Kesearch  Triangle.  An  onsite 
inspection  would  appear  to  me  to  be  desirable. 

I suspect  there  are  partisans  for  other  locations. 

^Ir.  Fogarty.  I am  sure  there  will  be.  You  really  have  a good 
location. 

^Ir.  JoxAS.  I Avould  like  to  say  in  conclusion  that  I take  a dim  view 
of  locating  another  big  institution  of  this  magnitude  and  size  in  ^letro- 
politan  TTashington. 

^Ir.  Laird.  I would  like  to  point  out  that  my  friend  from  Xorth 
Carolina  surprises  me  somewhat  today  in  that  he  has  almost  turned 
hito  a Xew  Frontiersman.  He  appears  before  our  committee  and 
talks  about  how  Duke  and  Xorth  Carolina  are  almost  within  walking 
distance  of  one  another  and  this  rather  surprised  me. 

Mr.  JoxAS.  The  Xew  Frontier  concept  of  “walking  distance'’  is  50 
miles  and  we  certainly  qualify  under  that  definition. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Kesearch  ox  Xarcotics  Addictiox 

WITNESS 

NATHAN  STPAUS  III,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR 

THE  PREVENTION  OF  ADDICTION  TO  NARCOTICS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Straus,  we  would  be  very  pleased  to  hear  from 
you  now.  You  are  representing  the  Xational  Association  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Addiction  to  Xarcotics  ? 

Mr.  Strays.  That  is  correct.  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of 
the  committee,  I appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  ^fore  you 
and  present  the  views  of  our  organization  on  this  topic  of  narcotic 
addiction  and  what  the  Congress  miiSfht  do  to  help  combat  this  vpi'a- 
serious  and  urgent  problem. 

I wculd  hke  to  tell  you  something  about  myself  personally  liecause 
I think  it  is  appropriate  at  this  time. 
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I am  basically  a businessman  from  ISTew  York.  Strictly  a layman, 
not  an  expert.  I first  became  aware  of  this  problem  through  service 
on  the  grand  jury  in  the  court  of  general  sessions  in  blew  York. 
Tliat  is  the  highest  criminal  court  in  Yew  York  County. 

Seiwing  on  the  grand  jury,  I first  became  aware  of  the  tremendous 
costs  of  this  problem  in  terms  of  dollars  and  the  amount  of  crime 
that  results  from  it.  I also  became  aware  of  what  is  referred  to  as 
the  ^Yevolving  door-’  situation,  where  the  addict  comes  before  the 
grand  jury ; he  is  indicted,  goes  to  trial,  is  convicted  and  sent  to  an 
institution,  hospital,  or  prison  or  wherever  it  may  be.  He  is  so-called 
^‘cured'' — gotten  over  the  narcotic,  and  goes  back  to  his  environment: 
and  the  whole  process  starts  over  again. 

According  to  the  best  figures  available,  there  is  some  ‘95  percent 
recidivism. 

This  all  intrigued  me.  I never  knew  it  existed  although  I lived  in 
Yew  York  all  my  life.  I started  to  do  some  reading,  studying,  and 
talking  with  people  who  knew  about  this  problem,  and  I came  to  real- 
ize that  in  Yew  York  City  alone  some  million  dollars  a day  is  esti- 
mated spent  as  the  result  of  addiction.  Approximately  half  of  it, 
according  to  figures  that  are  available — and  they  are  not  too  reliable — 
is  given  to  the  underworld  to  pay  for  narcotics  that  are  not  available 
through  legal  channels,  and  the  other  half,  the  cost  of  jury,  courts, 
hospitals,  law  enforcement  service,  police  and  so  on,  for  a total  cost 
of  roughly  a million  dollars  a day. 

After  doing  some  study  and  thinking,  it  seemed  to  me  that  here 
was  a field  where  a layman  could  accomplish  something. 

Apparently  the  solution  had  not  been  arrived  at  and  should  be 
approached  from  various  aspects,  law  enforcement,  medical,  social, 
psychological,  education — all  were  involved.  I was  an  exj^ert  in  none 
of  them  but  possibly  I could  play  a role  in  seeing  if  something  could  be 
done  to  improve  this  serious  situation. 

At  that  point  I learned  of  the  existence  of  this  association  which 
is  commonly  known  as  YAPAY.  I found  it  was  formed  in  late  1960, 
that  it  had  on  its  medical  advisory  board  the  top  names  in  medicine, 
headed  by  the  dean  of  Yew  York  University  Medical  School  and 
physicians  of  that  caliber. 

Idle  Yational  Advisory  Board  I found  contained  such  names  as 
the  two  Senators  from  Yew  York,  Senator  Keating  and  Senator 
Javits,  and  Attorney  General  Mosk  of  California,  and  it  appeared 
that  with  people  of  this  caliber  in  the  organization,  it  must  be  worth- 
while, and  should  be  a good  instrument  through  which  to  accomplish 
anything  to  be  done  in  this  field. 

So  I became  associated  with  the  organization  a few  months  ago, 
late  last  summer. 

We  in  YAPAY  believe  that  the  greatest  need  in  connection  with  the 
problem  is  more  and  better  scientific  experimentation,  and  the  obtain- 
ing of  funds  to  do  this  research  and  investigation. 

There  is  an  appalling  lack  of  knowledge  in  all  aspects  of  the  field 
and  I don’t  want  to  take  your  time  to  enumerate  the  various  areas  in 
which  there  is  a lack  of  knowledge,  but  I will  just  cite  a few. 

We  do  not  know  why  one  person  succumbs  to  drug  addiction  while 
another  from  the  same  environment  does  not. 
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^ye  do  not  know  aa-Iiv  the  usual  techniques  of  psychoanalysis  and 
psychotherapy  do  not  proA’e  A^ery  effectiA^e  with  drug  addicts. 

\Ve  do  not  knoAA'  the  relative  importance  of  the  physiological  as 
against  the  psychological  factors  involved  in  narcotic  addiction. 
There  is  a lot  of  evidence  to  indicate  that  a great  deal  of  this  problem 
may  be  due  to  some  kind  of  physical  process  in  the  human  body,  not 
entirely  due  to  psychological  disturbances.  But  very  little  is  laiown 
about  this. 

do  not  know  Avhy  teenagers  seem  particularly  susceptible. 

Another  factor  that  needs  uivestigation  and  that  might  yield  worth- 
Avhile  results  would  be  to  determme  why  it  is  that  addicts  who  enter 
their  30*s  and  TO's — their  middle  age — seem  able  to  walk  away,  so  it 
is  said,  from  their  addiction  and  if  it  is  true,  why  is  it  so? 

What  Ave  are  dedicated  to  is  to  undertake  programs  devoted  pri- 
marily to  exploring  new  methods  of  treatment  and  rehabilitation  since 
traditional  techniques  have  proved  of  so  little  A^alue.  We  believe  one 
of  the  most  important  contributions  tliat  can  be  made  in  the  light 
against  narcotic  addiction  is  a pilot  experimental  ambulatory  project 
involving  a small  number  of  carefully  selected  addicts  who  would  be 
subiect  to  the  greatest  possible  controls. 

The  project  would  be  conducted  at  a recognized  medical  center  and 
with  the  closest  cooperation  of  law  enforcement  officials. 

Its  principal  purpose — there  are  many  purposes — would  be  to  de- 
termine whether  drug  addicts  could  be  successfully  restored  to  society 
by  placuig  them  in  a treatment  and  rehabilitation  program  in  which 
they  would  receive  dmiinishing  doses  of  drugs  or  narcotic  substitutes 
AAdiile  given  psychiatric  treatment,  vocational  counseling,  training  and 
other  forms  of  help. 

This  type  of  carefully  controlled  pilot  project  was  endorsed  by  the 
Xew  York  Coimty  Medical  Society,  one  of  the  leading  medical  groups 
in  the  comitry  in  1962  and  was  proposed  m the  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  of  the  American  Medical  Association  and  American  Bar 
Association  in  1958. 

It  has  also  been  approved  in  principle  by  the  Xarcotic  Addiction 
Committees  of  the  American  Medical  Association  and  the  Xational 
Eesearch  Comicil. 

The  members  of  this  committee  may  be  interested  to  know  that 
XAPAX  hopes  to  be  in  a position  to  sponsor  a pilot  experimental 
project  of  this  sort  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

Our  organization  which  was  fotmded  late  m 1960  has  received  the 
support  of  many  ciAuc,  business,  and  labor  leadei's  because  of  the  con- 
tinued spread  of  narcotic  addiction  and  their  conviction  that  there  is 
a need  for  voluntary  citizen-supported  groups  in  tliis  field. 

We  strongly  urge  a substantial  increase  m Federal  grants  to  non- 
profit organizations  for  iiiAestigation,  experiments,  demonstration 
studies,  and  research  projects  in  the  field  of  dimg  addiction. 

This  support  is  needed  not  only  to  provide  dii'ect  financial  aid  to 
supplement  existmg  private  initiatiA'e  and  funds. 

Of  equal  importance  to  my  mind  is  that  this  action  would  make  clear 
and  strong  the  Government's  approA’al  of  scientifically  conducted 
efforts  to  develop  new  methods  of  treating  and  rehabilitating  drug 
addicts. 
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Because  of  the  highly  controversial  and  distasteful  aspects  of  drug 
addiction,  the  truth  is  that  private  foundations  and  individuals  have 
remained  almost  completely  aloof  from  participation  in  programs  that 
would  explore  new  approaches  to  the  many  problems  that  need  to  be 
solved. 

If  the  Federal  Government  will  place  its  stamp  of  approval  as  it 
were  on  this  type  of  activity,  we  believe  that  private  citizens  and 
foundations  would  take  courage  and  enter  on  a large  scale  into  this 
area  and  begin  to  play  an  important  role  in  solving  this  complex  and 
challenging  problem. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  very  much.  I think  that  is  a.  very  fine 
statement  and  I would  like  to  congratulate  you  for  taking  a personal 
interest  in  this.  I think  it  is  one  of  the  worst  problems  we  have  in 
certain  areas,  but  not  much  money  is  being  spent  on  it.  We  are  doing 
some  work  in  this  area  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
Those  are  the  only  two  hospitals  that  the  Government  has  to  do  any 
work  on  this  problem. 

We  encourage  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  to  carry  on 
research  in  this  area  and  we  also  try  to  encourage  the  Federal  author- 
ities in  preventing  this  stuff  from  getting  into  the  country. 

So  this  committee  is  aware  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  Straus.  Good  to  hear. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Denton. 

Mr.  Denton.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Lesinski. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Straus. 

Site  of  Environmental  Health  Center 

WITNESS 

HON.  HORACE  R.  KORNEGAY,  A REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS 

FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Next  we  shall  hear  from  Representative  Kornegay, 
of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Kornegay.  Mr.  Chairman,  I have  the  privilege  of  presenting 
to  your  subcommittee  the  representations  made  by  the  Honorable 

Terry  Sanford,  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  and  our  two  North 
Carolina  Senators,  the  Honorable  Sam  Ervin,  Jr.  and  B.  Everett 
Jordan,  in  behalf  of  the  appropriation  request  before  you  today — that 
of  $2,761,000  for  acquisition  of  site,  including  funds  for  preparations, 
plans,  and  specifications,  for  the  establishment  of  a Bureau  of  En- 
vironmental Health  and  National  Environmental  Health  Research 
Center. 

( The  statements  follow  : ) 

March  26,  1963. 

Hon.  JoHiY  E.  Fogarty, 

Chairman,  Suhcommittee  on  Appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Committee  on  Appropriations,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Fogarty;  We  regret  very  much  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  be  out 
of  town  on  Wednesday,  March  27,  as  we  had  hoped  to  testify  in  person  on  the 
proposed  Environmental  Health  Center. 
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Goveruor  Sanford  had  also  planned  to  testify  in  person  before  your  subcom- 
mittee but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  arrange  his  schedule  to  be  in  Wash- 
ington on  Wednesday. 

We  are,  therefore,  submitting  Governor  Sanford’s  statement  along  with  our 
letter  for  the  consideration  of  the  subcommittee. 

Governor  Sanford  has  very  ably  outlined  the  case  for  locating  the  Environ- 
mental Health  Center  in  the  research  triangle  of  North  Carolina  and  we  heartily 
endorse  his  recommendations. 

We  are  growing  increasingly  concerned  about  the  mushrooming  of  expanding 
Government  agencies  in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area,  and  we  feel  that 
wise  planning  necessitates  locating  the  Environmental  Health  Center  in  an  area 
other  than  the  Washington  metropolitan  area.  We  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
research  triangle  of  North  Carolina  is  an  ideal  area  for  the  proposed  Center. 
It  is  far  enough  removed  from  the  metropolitan  areas  not  to  add  to  the  con- 
gestion along  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  United  States,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  it  is  readily  accessible  by  air,  rail,  and  highway  transportation  to  the  entire 
eastern  half  of  the  United  States. 

We  sincerely  feel  that  locating  the  Center  in  the  research  triangle  will  add 
to  its  effectiveness  as  part  of  a fast-growing  medical  and  scientific  research 
complex  in  the  triangle  area  unmatched  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

We  are,  therefore,  urging  the  subcommittee  to  direct  the  Public  Health  Service 
to  reexamine  its  recommendation  and  make  a thorough  survey  of  the  research 
triangle  as  a possible  site  for  the  proposed  Center.  We  sincerely  feel  that  the 
Public  Health  Service  will  reappraise  its  present  position  once  it  is  aware  of 
the  advantages  the  research  triangle  offers  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
Center. 

We  sincerely  request  your  favorable  consideration  of  these  suggestions  and 
of  the  proposal  submitted  by  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina. 

Respectfully, 


Sam  J.  Ervix,  Jr.,  U,S.  Senator. 
B.  Everett  Jordan,  TJ.S.  Senator. 


State  of  North  Carolina, 

Governor’s  Office, 
Raleigh,  March  22,  1963. 

Chairman  John  Fogarty, 

Meml)ers  of  the  Suhcommittee  on  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriatiom : 

I have  requested  Senator  B.  Everett  Jordan  to  present  the  following  state- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  invites  the  attention  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations  to 
the  Research  Triangle  Park  of  North  Carolina  as  a desirable  site  for  the  pro- 
posed Environmental  Health  Center  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 

The  Research  Triangle  Park  is  a body  of  land  located  within  a triangle  formed 
by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  Chapel  Hill,  Duke  University  in  Durham, 
and  North  Carolina  State  College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  Raleigh. 
Already  a number  of  nationally  known  concerns  have  established  research 
laboratories  in  the  area.  These  three  great  institutions  have  on  their  faculties 
outstanding  leaders  of  academic  and  professional  talent,  some  of  whom  are 
expert  in  the  field  of  environmental  health.  These  universities  can  make  in- 
valuable contributions  to  the  Center’s  work. 

I cordially  invite  the  chairman  and  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  to 
make  an  on-the-site  inspection  of  North  Carolina’s  Research  Triangle  Park  and 
surrounding  area  prior  to  making  any  decision  on  this  matter.  I also  invite 
all  appropriate  oflicials  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  to  inspect  the  Research  Triangle  Park. 

The  Environmental  Health  Center  is  a project  that  has  been  initiated  by  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  That  Service  is  recommending  that  the  Center 
be  located  in  the  Washington  area.  This  project  was  submitted  to  Congress  in 
lt)61  and  again  in  1962.  It  was  rejected  by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  1961  on  the  ground  that  “the  contemplated  site  is  an  extremely  poor 
selection  and  that  inadequate  justification  was  presented  in  support  of  the  re- 
quest.” In  1962,  it  was  not  approved  by  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Deficiencies. 
This  year  the  Public  Health  Service  revived  the  project  and  has  again  recom- 
mended a site  in  the  Washington  area. 
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lu  March  1962,  the  State  of  North  Carolina  decided  to  make  known  to  the 
proper  Federal  authorities  the  advantages  of  locating  this  Center  in  the  Re- 
search Triangle  Park  of  North  Carolina. 

We  then  presented  to  Secretaiy  Abraham  Ribicoff  and  the  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Budget,  Mr.  Elmer  Staats,  the  many  advantages  to  the  U.S.  Government 
of  locating  the  Center  in  the  North  Carolina  research  triangle  rather  than  in  the 
Washington  area,  including  the  fact  that  adequate  land  for  the  Center  would 
be  given  to  the  Government  without  cost. 

There  are  some  very  compelling  reasons  for  locating  the  Environmental  Health 
Center  in  the  Research  Triangle  Park  rather  than  in  the  Washington  area  or 
in  fact  any  other  area  within  the  United  States.  Tlie  chief  reasons  for  locating 
the  Center  in  the  research  triangle  of  North  Carolina  is  that  this  is  an  already 
established  medical  complex  which  includes  the  Division  of  Health  Affairs  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Duke  Hospital  ancl  Duke  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine  at  Durham,  the  Veterans’  Administration  Hospital  at 
Durham,  and  other  outstanding  hospitals.  The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons  is  now 
in  the  process  of  erecting  a psychiatric  hospital  at  nearby  Butner.  Some  of  the 
other  reasons  are  as  follow  : 

1.  Locating  the  Center  in  the  Research  Triangle  Park  initially  would  save 
the  U.S.  Government  and  the  American  taxpayers  a sum  of  $1,300,000,  which 
the  present  supplemental  budget  proposes  for  land  acquisition. 

2.  Construction  costs  in  the  research  triangle  area  are  reported  by  the  F.  W. 
Dodge  Co.  to  be  80  percent  of  construction  costs  in  the  Washington  area.  These 
lower  construction  costs  in  the  research  triangle  area  apply  not  only  to  public 
buildings,  but  would  also  reduce  building  costs  for  private  dwellings  and  all 
other  projects  that  would  have  to  be  built,  such  as  roads,  utilities,  etc.  I under- 
stand that  the  long-range  plans  for  the  Environmental  Health  Center  contem- 
plate eventual  construction  costs  of  several  hundred  million  dollars.  Locating 
the  Center  in  the  Research  Triangle  Park  would,  therefore,  effect  a saving  to 
the  U.S.  Government  in  construction  costs  alone  possibly  in  excess  of  $50  million 
over  the  Washington  area. 

3.  In  the  event  of  enemy  attack,  the  risk  of  damage  to  the  Center  is  much 
less  if  it  is  located  in  the  research  triangle  rather  than  in  the  Washington  area. 
The  Washington  area,  with  its  concentration  of  governmental  operations,  is  cer- 
tain to  be  a prime  object  of  enemy  attack.  The  continuing  operation  of  the 
Center,  after  enemy  attack  in  any  part  of  the  country,  may  be  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  survival.  No  matter  how  conscientiously  its  advance  planning  may  be, 
unforeseen  problems  will  almost  surely  arise.  In  such  event,  the  fact  that  an 
environmental  health  organization  of  experts  is  in  existence  and  functioning 
may  mean  the  saving  of  thousands  of  lives. 

4.  The  foregoing  considerations  would  seem  to  outweigh  any  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  Washington  area  based  on  its  proximity  to  the  administrative 
branches  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  the  research  activities  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  and  the  related  programs  of  other  departments  of  the 
Government.  Decentralization  has  been  highly  successful  in  the  cases  of  the 
Communicable  Diseases  Center  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  the  various  laboratories  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  among  others.  It  would  likewise  be  successful  if 
the  proposed  Environmental  Health  Center  is  located  in  the  research  triangle. 
There  would  not  appear  to  be  the  same  need  for  a research  facility’s  proximity 
to  the  administrative  offices  of  the  various  related  Government  agencies  that 
there  is  for  the  ordinary  kind  of  operational  agency.  Administrative  control 
of  the  Center  will  be  largely  by  telephone  wherever  the  Center  is  located.  Fur- 
thermore, with  the  Washington  National  Airport  approximately  60  minutes 
from  the  research  triangle  and  with  eight  flights  daily  in  each  direction,  the 
research  triangle  will  be  practically  as  accessible  to  administrative  ofiBces  in 
Washington  as  a Maryland  site,  which  must  be  reached  through  Washington 
traffic. 

5.  If  placed  in  the  research  triangle  area,  the  facilities  of  the  Center  will  be 
located  in  a planned  research  park,  designed  to  function  properly  and  to  be 
attractive  even  when  filled  to  capacity.  Likewise,  the  surrounding  region’s 
development  is  completely  supervised  by  a regional  planning  commission  and 
enjoys  the  full  cooperation  of  all  local  governments. 

6.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a great  need  for  research  facilities  to  be  related 
to  educational  institutions.  The  Government  draws  off  far  too  many  scientific 
p^sbnnel  wlio  could,  if  close  to  universities,  assist  in  the  training  of  additional 
young  scientists. 
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The  foregoing  statement  is  simply  a concise  summary  of  our  position,  which 
has  been  more  fully  stated  in  the  presentation  made  last  spring.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  will  use  their  influence  to  suggest  that 
it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Government  to  locate  this  facility  away 
from  the  crowded  AVashington  area. 

We  shall  await  with  interest  your  decision  on  our  invitation  to  inspect  the 
Research  Triangle  Park  for  a more  detailed  study. 

AAlth  best  wishes  always, 

Sincerely, 

Terry  Sanford,  Governor. 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HORACE  R.  KORXEGAT 


In  making  these  presentations  for  Goa" ernor  Sanford  and  Senators 
Eiwin  and  Jordan,  who  were  unfortnnatel}^  unable  to  appear  before  the 
committee  today,  I want  to  add  a word  on  my  own  sustained  interest 
in  the  funding  of  this  project  Avhich  is  so  meaningful  to  our  national 
health  and  to  the  physical  fitness  program  which  is  currently  being 
stressed  on  all  leA^els. 

At  the  same  time,  I want  to  make  an  earnest  plea  to  the  subcommit- 
tee to  take  into  serious  consideration  the  offer  that  is  being  made  by  the 
State  of  Aorth  Carolina  to  the  Public  Health  Service,  Avhich  will  not 
only  saA^e  the  Government  a substantial  amount  of  money  but  will 
also,  we  firmly  believe,  proAude  a most  meaningful  and  rewarding 
location  for  this  new  facility.  I refer  to  the  offer  made  by  Governor 
Sanford  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  IVelfare  in  1962 
to  provide  the  necessary  acreage  at  the  Eesearch  Triangle  Park  in 
Xorth  Carolina  for  location  of  the  EnAuronment  Health  Center. 
For  the  record,  I am  enclosing  a copy  of  the  telegram  sent  to  me  by 
the  Governor,  reaffirming  this  offer,  dated  August  29,  1962.  This 
offer  was  tendered  to  HEW  in  the  spring  of  1962  and  Avas  later  re- 
affirmed by  Governor  Sanford  in  his  telegram  to  me. 

(The  telegram  follows :) 

Raeeigh,  N.C.,  August  29, 1962. 

Hon.  Horace  R.  Kornegay, 

House  O^ce  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 


For  further  information  about  offer  of  necessary  acreage  at  North  Carolina's 
research  triangle  for  Environmental  Health  Center.  This  offer  was  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  earlier  this  year.  We  have 
wired  Secretary  Celebreeze  today,  reaffirming  this  offer.  Also,  Governor’s  rep- 
resentative, Oscar  Ewing,  reaffirmed  this  offer  verbally  to  Dr.  Robert  Anderson, 
Assistant  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States,  last  spring.  I appreciate  all 
of  your  efforts. 

Sincerely, 

Terry  Sanford,  Governor. 


For  the  committee's  information,  I am  also  submitting  for  the  record 
a statement  made  by  the  School  of  Public  Health,  Department  of  Sani- 
tary Engineering,  University  of  Aorth  Carolina,  which  was  prepared 
by  Dr.  Daniel  A.  Okun  and  Prof.  Emil  T.  Chanlett,  dated  October 
24:,  1961,  which  presents  in  cogent  and  impressive  arguments  the  suit- 
ability of  the  Eesearch  Triangle  Park  as  a location  for  the  Environ- 
mental Health  Center.  Thus  you  will  see  that  the  interest  of  our 
State  dates  back  to  1961,  before  the  Committee  on  Environmental 
Health  Problems  made  its  report  to  the  Surgeon  General. 
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(The  statement  follows :) 

Facts  a Pkoposed  Environmental  Health  Research  Center  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

1.  To  meet  the  threats  and  the  unknowns  of  manmade  contaminants  in  the 
physical  environment,  the  Public  Health  Service,  DHEW,  has  had  in  planning 
for  about  1 year  a very  large  laboratory  installation  for  research.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  cost  for  the  physical  facility  may  be  as  large  as  $350  million 
and  that  it  will  provide  for  a staff  of  4,000  when  fully  implemented. 

2.  The  request  of  the  Public  Health  Service  for  $3,500,000  to  acquire  land  near 
Rockville,  Md.,  and  to  carry  forward  preliminary  planning  received  unfavorable 
action  by  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in  August  1961.  The 
stated  ob.iection  was  that  it  was  undesirable  to  centralize  further  such  activities 
in  the  Washington  area  and  that  the  land  acquisition  costs,  reportedly'  $3,000  per 
acre,  were  excessive.  A 600-acre  site  was  under  consideration.  Additionally, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  subcommittee  were  not  satisfied  that  the  objectives 
and  implementation  of  so  vast  an  undertaking  were  stated  sufficiently  clearly. 

3.  About  this  time.  Dr.  Luther  Terry,  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  appointed  a special  Advisory  Committee  of  outside  consultants  headed 
by  Dr.  Paul  Gross  of  Duke  University  to  shape  the  long-range  objectives  for  the 
Public  Health  Service’s  environmental  health  activities.  This  committee  has  set 
a deadline  of  November  1 for  its  report.  This  report  is  likely  to  have  some 
infiuence  on  the  nature  of  the  research  center  and  its  location. 

4.  North  Carolinians,  who  are  in  a position  to  do  so,  have  an  obligation  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  all  of  those  who  will  be  involved  in  the  decision  of  site 
location  for  such  a research  center,  the  resources  and  the  advantages  offered  by 
the  Research  Triangle  Park.  These  are  cited  as  : 

{a)  Availability  of  land  at  a very  nominal  cost  in  comparison  to  that  for 
a Maryland  site. 

(6)  Speedy  and  convenient  access  to  and  from  Washington  for  trans- 
portation and  communication. 

(c)  The  resources  of  academic  and  professional  talent  from  the  educa- 
tional and  scientific  institutions  in  Piedmont  North  Carolina,  some  of  which 
have  long  had  an  interest  and  competence  in  the  field  of  environmental  health. 

id)  A manpower  pool  of  a good  quality  of  easily  trainable  personnel  at 
technician’s  level. 

(e)  A source  of  recruits  from  educational  institutions  in  the  area  at  the 
bachelor’s  level  and  at  higher  degree  levels  from  the  basic  sciences,  engineer- 
ing, and  health  professions. 

As  a result  of  this  presentation  to  me  from  Drs.  Okun  and  Chanlett, 
I communicated  with  the  Surgeon  General  on  October  27,  1961,  and 
urged  his  consideration  of  the  Research  Triangle  as  a most  suitable 
site  for  the  Environmental  Health  Center.  Copy  of  this  letter  is  also 
included  for  the  record  of  hearing. 

( The  letter  follows : ) 

October  27,  1961. 

Dr.  Luther  L.  Terry, 

The  Burgeon  General,  Puhlic  Health  Service,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Terry:  I am  writing  to  urge  your  serious,  and  I hope  favorable, 
consideration  of  the  Research  Triangle  Park  in  North  Carolina  for  the  location 
of  the  proposed  Environmental  Health  Research  Center. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  in  the  proposal  made  for  fiscal  1962,  which  was 
not  approved  by  the  Senate,  reference  was  made  to  the  location  of  such  a Center 
in  the  Washington  area.  I should  like  to  call  to  your  attention  some  of  the 
distinct  advantages  of  choosing  such  a site  as  the  Research  Triangle  Park.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  acquisition  of  land  for  the  Center  in  the  Research  Triangle 
Park  would  be  greatly  facilitated  and  very  much  lower  in  cost  than  in  the 
Washington  area.  Also,  communication  and  transportation  to  and  from  Wash- 
ington to  the  park  would  be  very  speedy  and  convenient.  There  would  be  avail- 
able splendid  resources  in  the  way  of  academic  and  professional  talent  in  the 
educational  and  scientific  institutions  in  the  immediate  area,  some  of  which  have 
long  had  an  interest  and  competence  in  the  environmental  health  field.  In  addi- 
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tion,  there  would  be  available  a manpower  pool  of  high  quality  and  easily  train- 
able  technicians.  And  finally,  there  would  be  a splendid  recruiting  potential 
from  educational  institutions  in  the  area,  not  only  at  the  bachelor’s  level  but 
also  at  higher  degree  levels  in  the  field  of  the  basic  sciences  and  in  the  engineer- 
ing and  health  fields. 

I understand  that  your  special  advisory  committee  on  the  subject  of  the  en- 
vironmental health  activities  of  the  Public  Health  Service  will  soon  make  its 
report  to  you,  and  in  this  connection  I am  hopeful  that  the  Research  Park 
Triangle  in  North  Carolina  will  merit  your  thoughtful  consideration. 

Thanking  you  for  your  interest,  and  with  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes, 
I am. 


Sincerely  yours. 


Horace  R.  Korxegay. 


Mr.  Chairiium,  I am  sure  tliis  committee  is  aware  that  in  the  2d 
session  of  the  8Tth  Congress  this  appropriation  request  was  before  the 
subcommittee  on  deficiency  appropriations,  ably  commanded  by  our 
esteemed  colleague,  Congressman  Albert  Thomas.  That  subcommit- 
tee took  no  action  on  this  request,  and  I want  to  quote  below  the  rea- 
sons for  failure  to  act,  as  set  forth  in  House  committee  report  2507, 
2d  session  of  the  87th  Congress,  in  reporting  out  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill,  H.E..  13290 : 

The  committee  has  considered  an  estimate  of  .$2,761,000  for  site  acquisition 
and  detailed  planning  of  a new  Environmental  Health  Center.  The  committee 
was  advised  by  the  Public  Health  Service  that  it  is  intended  to  locate  the  new 
facility  in  the  District  of  Columbia  area.  The  committee  is  favorably  inclined 
to  the  creation  of  a National  Environmental  Health  Center.  However,  it  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  Washington,  D.C.,  site  is  an  improper  location.  The  com- 
mittee therefore  suggests  that  the  Center  be  passed  over  for  study  by  the  regular 
subcommittee  when  the  budget  estimates  for  the  Public  Health  Service  are 
considered  in  the  regular  bill  next  year. 

This  is  the  second  committee  of  the  Congress  which  has  expressed 
grave  doubts  about  the  selection  of  the  lYashiugton  area  as  a loca- 
tion for  the  Environmental  Health  Center,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  having  stated  in  its  report  dated  July  25, 1961,  in  dis- 
allowing a supplemental  budget  estimate  contemplating  the  site  ac- 
quisition of  690  acres  of  land  in  ^laryland  at  a cost  of  $3,000  an  acre 
that : 

It  is  the  view  of  the  committee  that  he  contemplated  site  is  an  extremely  poor 
selection  and  that  inadequate  justifification  was  present  in  support  of  the  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I am  well  aware  that  the  selection  of  this  site  does 
not  lie  within  the  committee's  jurisdiction,  since  according  to  existing 
statutes  it  is  provided  that — 

the  Surgeon  General  shall  control,  manage  and  operate  all  institutions  * * * and 
from  time  to  time  with  the  approval  of  the  President  select  sites  for  and  estab- 
lish such  additional  institutions  * * * as  in  his  judgment  are  necessary  to 
enable  the  Service  to  discharge  its  functions  and  duties  * * * (sec.  321(a)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  248) ) . 

However,  I am  sure  this  committee  is  fulh^  aAvare  of  its  responsibility 
not  only  in  giving  funding  authority  for  projects  previously  author- 
ized but  also  in  seeing  to  it  that  the  moneys  from  our  national  coffers 
are  spent  wisely,  with  the  optimum  returns  from  our  Federal  invest- 
ments in  whatever  area  they  may  be  concerned.  It  is  for  this  reason, 
and  because.  I know  of  the  dedication  of  the  members  of  this  commit- 
tee in  dealing  with  the  manifold  health  problems  which  come  before 
you,  that  I want  to  strongly  urge  that  the  committee  do  two  thmgs : 
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(1)  Approve  the  budget  request  for  $2,761,000  for  site  acquisi- 
tion and  related  purposes ; and 

(2)  In  so  doing,  direct  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
Surgeon  General  to  carefully  reexamine  the  position  formerly 
taken  to  locate  this  important  facility  in  the  Washmgton  area 
and  to  give  more  than  cursory  attention  to  the  splendid  advan- 
tages offered  by  the  Besearch  Triangle  Park  in  North  Carolina  as 
a location. 

In  the  interest  of  economy  in  Federal  expenditures,  vdiich  is  a mat- 
ter of  great  concern  to  all  our  people,  this  reexamination  and  reap- 
praisal are  certainly  more  than  warranted.  The  fact  that  land  is 
being  offered  free  of  charge  is  but  an  adjunctive  and  secondary  con- 
sideration to  the  abundant  primary  considerations  why  the  Besearch 
Triangle  Park  is  infinitely  superior  to  a Washington-area  location. 
But  all  other  factors  being  equal,  and  we  in  North  Carolina  would 
convincingly  say  being  superior,  the  free  tender  of  the  land  is  of  sig- 
nificant value  and  not  to  be  lightly  refused.  But  more  important  than 
this  is  the  unique  conditions  which  in  the  first  place  occasioned  the 
Besearch  Triangle  Park  to  be  established,  and  that  is  that  this  body 
of  land  is  located  within  a triangle  formed  by  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  Chapel  Hill,  Duke  University  in  Durham,  and  North 
Carolina  State  College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in 
Baleigh.  Nowhere  in  the  United  States,  w^e  believe,  could  such  a fav- 
orable research  and  investigation  climate  be  secured  for  this  center, 
such  an  ample  supply  of  scientific  personnel  in  both  pure  and  applied 
science  be  found,  such  enthusiastic  State  and  local  government  co- 
operation already  existing,  such  a readymade  situation,  with  a re- 
search park  already  established  and  functioning,  and  with  the  splendid 
opportunity  for  research  facilities  to  be  related  to  educational  insti- 
tutions in  a mutually  beneficial  fashion. 

Already  a number  of  nationally  known  organizations  have  estab- 
lished research  laboratories  in  the  park,  so  that  there  would  be  a com- 
munity of  interest,  a “research  atmosphere”  to  be  gained  from 
proximity  to  these  other  laboratories  and  centers  and  to  the  three 
splendid  educational  institutions,  where  already  exist  a productive 
interest  and  competence  in  the  field  of  environmental  health. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  I want  to  quote  from  a paper  pub- 
lished in  the  American  Journal  of  Public  Health,  April  1962,  which 
states : 

Environmental  sanitation  * * has  been  in  the  forefront  of  every  progressive 
public  health  movement  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  During  the  past  half 
century  tremendous  strides  have  been  made  in  the  control  of  the  microbiological 
factors  in  the  environment,  resulting  in  a substantial  reduction  of  morbidity 
and  mortality  from  communicable  disease.  * * ^ While  this  has  taken  place 
on  the  one  hand,  the  highly  complex,  industrial  environment  in  which  about 
80  percent  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  live,  work,  and  play  has  brought 
about  problems  which  are  both  complex  and  difficult  to  solve.  The  technological 
world  man  has  created,  bombards  us  with  countless  products  which  combine 
within  our  bodies  as  well  as  in  our  environment  to  cause  reactions  about  which 
we  as  yet  know  almost  nothing. 

I believe  this  quotation  summarizes  admirably  the  challenging  pos- 
sibilities attached  to  a concentrated  and  continuous  study  of  environ- 
mental health  problems  and  ample  research  facilities  for  such  in- 
vestigations. The  results  may  be  more  far-reaching  than  we  here 
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today  could  begin  to  envisage.  Let  ns  tlierefoi'e  start  this  project  on 
its  way.  and  let  us  at  the  same  time  resort  to  the  enviromnental  concept 
in  another  sense  and  place  this  facility  in  an  environment  where  it 
can  more  readily  flourish  and  produce  the  best  results  in  the  best  pos- 
sible research  climate,  the  Research  Triangle  Park  of  Xorth  Carolina. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  Thank  you  vei^^  much.  Congressman.  I think  you 
certainly  upheld  the  mterests  of  Xoith  Carolina  very  well  this  after- 
noon. 

!Mr.  KorxeCtAT.  Thank  you.  sir. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  I have  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  this  triangle,  at 
Duke  and  Xorth  Carolina.  I think  they  are  two  of  the  outstanding 
schools  of  the  country.  And  you  mentioned  the  School  of  Public 
Health  of  the  University  of  Xorth  Carolina,  which  is  considered  one 
of  the  best  in  the  country.  And  it  certainly  is  a beautiful  area  of  the 
country. 

I remember  15  or  16  years  ago — what  was  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Korxegat.  Kyser. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  Appeared  before  our  committee  when  ]\Ir.  Keefe  was 
chairman  in  1947  or  1948  and  told  us  of  his  interest  in  advancing  medi- 
cal science  in  the  State  of  Xorth  Carolina.  I understand  he  did  play 
a leading  part  in  developing  health  standards.  I thuik  perhaps  Xorth 
Carolina  has  progressed  more  m the  field  of  medical  research,  in  the 
development  of  higher  medical  standards,  than  perhaps  any  other 
State  in  the  South. 

Is  that  a fair  statement  ? 

Air.  Korxegat.  Yes.  sir.  I would  certainly  say  so. 

AVe  have  three  very  fine  medical  schools. 

Air.  Fogartt.  I think  you  have  many  good  points.  One  drawback 
I see  is  that  one  of  your  most  eminent  scientists,  from  Duke  Univer- 
sitv.  headed  a committee 

Air.  Korxegat.  Dr.  Gross. 

Air.  Fogartt.  Dr.  Paul  Gross:  and  came  up  with  a recommenda- 
tion that  the  Environmental  Health  Center  be  located  in  the  AA'ash- 
ington  area.  He  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  scientists  in  the 
country. 

Air.  Korxegat.  He  is  very  outstanding. 

Air.  Fogartt.  He  was  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  the  report 
was  filed  with  tliis  committee  about  a year  ago. 

Air.  Korxegat.  The  only  thing  I could  say  in  tliat  connection. 
Air.  Chairman,  maybe  Air.  Gross  in  his  modesty  would  hesitate  to 
push  his  own  neighborhood. 

Air.  Fogartt.  I cannot  speak  for  Air.  Gross.  I understand  he  is  a 
man  of  high  caliber  and  he  was  giving  his  best  professional  judgment 
at  that  time. 

Air.  Korxegat.  I am  sure  he  was.  I feel  I should  add,  however, 
that  at  the  time  the  Gross  report  was  made  to  the  Surgeon  General, 
which  was  Xovember  1,  1961,  the  offer  of  the  land  in  the  Research 
Triangle  Park  had  not  been  made,  for  this  came  later,  in  the  spring 
of  1962.  I realize  that  in  Recommendation  Xo.  4 of  the  Gross  report, 
it  is  stated,  and  I quote,  ‘Hhe  committee  recommends  that  the  En- 
vironmental Health  Center,  including  the  Office  of  EnHronmental 
Health  Sciences  be  located  in  the  Washington  area.”  I want  to  call 
attention,  however,  to  certain  statements  made  in  the  minutes  of  the 
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President’s  Science  Advisory  Committee  Ad  Hoc  Panel  on  Environ- 
mental Health,  which  are  included  in  the  appendix  to  the  Gross  re- 
port, pages  271-274. 

This  Panel  convened  on  May  18,  1961,  to  consider  the  HEW  pro- 
posal for  an  Environmental  Health  Center  at  Pockville,  Md. 

In  the  first  major  issue  discussed,  dealing  with  the  question  of 
whether  the  new  Center  for  administrative  and  research  activities 
in  environmental  health  was  required,  the  Panel  stated,  and  I quote : 

The  concensus  was  that  such  a center  is  necessary,  not  only  to  house  its 
present  activities,  but  also  for  future  development.  There  was  agreement  that 
activities  of  the  Taft  Center  and  associated  laboratories  in  Cincinnati  plus 
those  required  by  the  rapid  expansion  proposed  for  the  next  o years,  cannot 
be  accommodated  without  extensive  additional  construction.  For  a variety 
of  reasons,  Cincinnati  is  not  considered  a suitable  location  for  expanded  fa- 
cilities. These  include  inadequate  land  area  at  the  present  sites,  difficulty  in 
attracting  scientific  and  technical  personnel,  lack  of  strong  academic  institutions 
in  the  area,  and  physical  separation  from  administrative  branches  of  the  PHS 
and  other  departments  of  Government  such  as  Interior,  Agriculture,  and 
Commerce. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  offering  adequate  land  area,  a ready  reservoir 
of  scientific  and  technical  personal  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  three 
very  strong  academic  institutions  in  the  area — all  apparently  regarded 
as  very  desirable  by  the  Panel.  With  reference  to  nearness  to  admin- 
istrative branches  of  the  PHS  and  other  relevant  departments  of  the 
Government,  we  maintain  that  modern  methods  of  communication 
and  transportation  would  make  a so-called  physical  separation  of 
these  departments  of  no  great  moment:  in  fact  we  believe  that  the 
actual  travel  proximity  would  in  reality  be  just  as  good,  weighing  the 
metropolitan  traffic  and  highway  congestion  in  the  Washington  area 
against  the  easy  accessibility  of  the  Eesearch  Triangle  Park  by  air 
from  Washington. 

The  emphasis  on  strong  academic  institutions  is  pointed  up  in  the 
Panel  minutes  under  discussion  of  major  issue  Iso.  3,  on  what  is  a 
reasonable  rate  of  growth  for  the  proposed  center  program.  In  con- 
nection with  the  need  for  participation  in  the  work  of  the  Center 
by  many  scientific  disciplines,  the  minutes  state,  and  again  this  is 
a direct  quote : 

Past  experience  has  shown  that,  on  the  average,  the  less  able  graduates  in 
the  various  disciplines  have  been  attracted  to  the  environmental  health  field. 
After  entering  the  field,  they  may  suffer  by  isolation  from  the  main  streams 
of  advance  in  the  parent  discipline.  This  factor  is  also  relevant  to  a decision 
about  the  wisdom  of  centralizing  Federal  research  in  a single  facility  in  Wash- 
ington, since  there  are  no  strong  academic  institutions  in  the  community,  with 
interests  in  environmental  health. 

Other  references  in  the  minutes  of  the  Panel  point  up  the  need  for 
university  participation  and  assistance  in  developing  the  proposed 
program  expansion  for  environmental  health.  We  in  North  Carolina 
believe  this  could  so  admirably  be  provided  by  a location  in  the  Ee- 
search Triangle  Park,  offering,  as  it  does,  in  close  proximity,  three 
large  educational  institutions  of  historic  and  demonstrated  ability  in 
scientific  fields. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I have  visited  Duke,  and  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  I think  it  is  one  of  the  great  medical  centers  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  Denton?  ^ ' h . . 


Mr.  Denton.  Xo  questions. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Laird? 

Mr.  Laird.  I think  you  have  made  a vei-y  fine  statement.  I do 
feel,  however,  if  we  appropriate  the  funds  now,  that  the  Center 
will  be  built  in  the  District  of  Columbia  because  when  the  Public 
Health  Service  wime^sses  vvere  before  us  they  made  a great  point  of 
the  exhaustive  study  that  they  made  of  this  particular  location  and 
I am  sure  if  they  are  given  funds  for  planning,  they  will  go  forward 
with  the  construction  of  this  enviromnental  health  center  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

So  really,  the  only  action  that  our  coinmittee  can  take,  after  listen- 
ing to  the  Public  Health  Service  witnesses,  would  be  to  hold  the 
planning  funds,  until  such  a time  as  a new  study  was  made. 

Mr.  Kornegay.  Then,  if  this  is  the  feeling  of  the  commitee,  and 
in  view  of  the  intransigent  attitude  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  I 
would  like  to  alter  my  request  and  urge  that  the  committee  delay 
the  approval  of  this  appropriation  until  such  time  as  it  is  convinced 
that  the  Public  Health  Service  is  willing  to  give  due  consideration 
to  the  location  offered  by  the  State  of  Xorth  Carolina  in  the  Ee- 
search  Triangle  Park  and  to  the  many  invaluable  advantages  offered 
by  this  location,  quite  apart  from  the  consideration  that  the  land 
will  be  donated  by  the  State  of  Xorth  Carolina. 

Gentlemen,  I feel  that  it  would  be  a great  mistake  to  put  the 
Center  in  the  Washington  area.  We  need  to  disperse  these  large 
Government  facilities.  I did  not  put  this  in  my  statement,  but  I 
think  it  is  in  that  of  Governor  Sanford,  that  we  are  so  well  situated 
with  reference  to  transportation,  that  you  could  leave  the  Eesearch 
Triangle  and  be  in  Washington  by  air  as  quickly  as  you  can  drive 
across  the  city  of  Washington  into  the  Maryland  area,  for  example. 
And  fortunately,  the  Ealeigh-Durham  Airport  is  located  adjacent 
to  the  Eesearch  Triangle  Park.  The  flight  to  Washington  from  the 
airport  is  a matter  of  60  minutes. 

Mr.  Laird.  We  have  had  no  problems  with  the  Communicable 
Disease  Laboratory  being  located  in  Atlanta;  the  problems  of  com- 
munication have  not  deterred  the  fine  work  that  has  been  doing  down 
there. 

I cannot  see  locating  this  $70  million  facility,  whicli  will  employ 
over  5,000  people,  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I think  the  Gov- 
ernment has  gotten  too  big  a central  government  here  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  many  of  the  local  residents  here  in  the  District  are 
complaining  that  we  are  keeping  too  much  property  off  the  tax  rolls. 
I feel  that  decentralizing  this  research  work  can  bear  fruit. 

Mr.  Kornegay.  Yes,  sir.  I certainly  am  aware  of  the  problem  that 
the  committee  has  in  that  regard.  I hope  that  something  can  be 
worked  out  to  accomplish  these  desirable  ends. 

Gentlemen,  I have  brought  this  booklet.  I am  not  making  a pic- 
torial presentation  of  the  research  triangle  area,  but  if  any  of  you 
are  interested  in  seeing  this  material,  I have  it  available. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  AVliy  don’t  you  leave  it  here?  I will  see  that  you 
get  it  back. 

Mr.  Kornegay.  All  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  areas  of  the 
country. 
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Mr.  Kornegay.  Y”es,  sir.  The  Eesearch  Triangle  Park  is  an  ex- 
tremely fascinating  and  well-established  project. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  it  is  a beautiful  time  of  the  year  there,  about 
this  time. 

Mr.  Korxegay.  Yes,  indeed  it  is. 

Mr.  Fogarta".  Thank  you  very  much,  Congressman. 

Mr.  Korxegay.  Thank  you  very  much.  I appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  you  want  to  stay  and  listen,  we  have  the  Mary- 
land delegation  here. 

Mr.  Kornegay.  Thank  you.  I am  very  interested. 

Site  of  Enviromental  Health  Center 
WITNESSES 

JONAS  MORRIS,  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  LANKFORD'S  OFFICE 
HARRY  A.  BOSWELL,  JR.,  CHAIRMAN,  MARYLAND  ECONOMIC  DE- 
VELOPMENT COMMISSION 

JAMES  J.  O'DONNELL,  DIRECTOR,  MARYLAND  STATE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  PLANNING 

WILLIAM  A.  PATE,  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR,  MARYLAND  STATE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
FRANK  J.  LASTNER,  PRESIDENT,  PRINCE  GEORGES  COUNTY  COM- 
MISSIONERS 

Mr.  Fogartal  Is  there  anybody  from  the  Maryland  delegation  who 
has  a statment  from  any  Members  of  Congress  from  Maryland  ? 

Mr.  Morris.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  we  shall  hear  that  first  then  go  on  from  there. 

Will  you  identify  yourself  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  RICHARD  E.  LANKFORD  OF  MARYLAND 

Mr.  Morris.  Jonas  Morris.  I am  from  Congressman  Lankford’s 
office.  He  asked  me  to  express  his  regrets  for  being  unable  to  appear 
before  you  today,  and  since  you  are  already  familiar  with  this  problem, 
he  suggested  that  you  might  want  just  to  have  his  statment  submitted 
for  the  record. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right.  Fine.  We  will  put  it  in  the  record  at  this 
point. 

(The  statement  follows :) 

Statement  of  Representative  Richard  E.  Lankford  of  Maryland  With  Regard 
TO  THE  Establishment  of  an  Environmental  Health  Center 

Mr.  Chairman,  I appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  this  statement  to  your 
subcommittee  in  support  of  the  administration’s  request  for  $1,320,000  for  site 
acquisition  for  the  Environmental  Health  Center,  and  to  urge  you  to  give 
favorable  consideration  for  the  location  of  the  center  in  Maryland. 

The  arguments  for  the  establishment  of  an  Environmental  Health  Center  are 
persuasive  and  numerous,  and  because  I know  you  have  already  heard  them 
and  debated  them  I will  not  repeat  them  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  I believe, 
that  the  need  for  consolidation  of  the  environmental  health  studies  is  now  fully 
recognized  by  the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Department,  the  agency  in 
charge  of  these  matters,  and  other  responsible  officials,  largely  because  of  the 
increasing  impact  of  environmental  health  problems  on  the  well-being  and 
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prosi)erity  of  our  Nation’s  communities.  I believe  it  is  particularly  timely  that 
we  should  establish  such  a center  now,  and  therefore  I urge  that  your  subcom- 
mittee this  year  approve  funds  with  which  to  commence  this  project  so  that 
no  more  time  may  be  lost  in  bringing  into  reality  this  very  worthwhile  facility. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I believe  that  Maryland,  and  particularly  Prince  Georges  County, 
is  uniquely  suited  to  be  the  home  of  the  proposed  Environmental  Health  Center. 
I can  appreciate  the  very  persuasive  arguments  by  my  colleagues  and  others  for 
the  decentralization  of  Federal  activities,  but  in  this  case  I am  firmly  convinced 
that  Maryland  is  not  only  the  most  desirable  location  for  the  Center,  it  is  the 
only  sensible  one.  I understand  this  is  also  the  considered  opinion  of  HEW  and 
the  request  they  have  put  before  your  subcommittee. 

To  be  able  to  carry  out  competently  its  responsibilities,  the  center  should  be 
located  within  ready  access  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  headquarters  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  other  related  facilities,  all  of  which  are  already  located 
in  the  Washington  Metropolitan  area. 

It  is  not  merely  by  accident  or  coincidence,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  facilities 
are  located  in  Maryland.  The  State,  as  I am  sure  you  are  aware  by  now.  is 
rapidly  becoming  the  Nation’s  leading  science-industry  and  research  area.  This 
means  that  when  a new  scientifically  oriented  facility,  such  as  the  Environmental 
Health  Center,  locates  in  Maryland,  it  not  only  finds  itself  surrounded  by  com- 
patible and  professionally  helpful  neighbors,  but  it  also  finds  a fully  cooperative 
and  highly  trained  and  experienced  State  administration  which  understands  the 
problems  of  such  institutions  and  is  capable  of  helping  solve  them  when  State 
activity  is  appropriate  or  necessary.  The  fact  that  the  State  has  offered  to  do- 
nate the  land  for  the  site  of  the  Center,  I believe,  demonstrates  the  conviction  of 
the  responsible  leaders  that  environmental  health  research  would  be  a very  ap- 
propriate addition  to  the  State’s  science-industry  activity. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  belief  that  Prince  Georges  County  is  the  most  de- 
sirable area  in  Maryland  for  the  location  of  the  Center  is  not  motivated  entirely 
by  parochial  intere.sts.  although,  of  course,  it  is  part  of  the  district  which  I rep- 
resent and  an  area  toward  which  I am  naturally  partial.  But  Prince  Georges 
County  can  stand  on  its  own  merits  : it  borders  the  District  of  Columbia  and  thus 
means  convenient  access  to  the  downtown  area  and  HEW  headquarters ; what  is 
more.  Prince  Georges  also  borders  Montgomery  County,  the  home  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  Institutes  of  National  Health — two  facilities  to 
which  the  scientists  at  the  new  Center  must  have  ready  access  if  they  are  to  carry 
out  fully  their  responsibilities.  And  in  addition,  the  county  has  land  which  I 
understand  could  be  made  available  to  the  Center,  which  would  fulfill  its  space 
requirements. 

Thus.  Mr.  Chairman,  I believe  there  is  no  question  that  Prince  Georges  Cuimty 
could  very  adequately  satisfy  the  primary  needs  of  the  new  Environmental 
Health  Center. 

Thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  presenting  my  views  to  your  subcommittee. 

^Ir.  Fogartt.  I think  before  we  hear  the  other  witnesses  we  sliall 
insert  the  other  statements  and  letters  from  tlie  ^Maryland  delegation 
that  have  been  sent  to  the  committee. 

(The  letters  and  statements  follow :) 

STATEMENT  OF  REPRESENTATDT:  CHARLES  3l‘c.  ^klATHIAS,  JR..  OF  MARYLAND 

Statemext  of  Represextative  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.,  of  Marylaxd,  With 

Respect  to  the  Locatiox  of  the  Fftfp.e  Site  of  the  Exviroxmextal  Health 

Cexter.  as  Proposed  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  SER^^CE 

Mr.  Chairman,  I appreciate  being  given  this  opportunity  to  submit  my  views 
with  resj)ect  to  the  establishment  and  location  of  the  Environmental  Health  Cen- 
ter, as  proposed  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 

For  the  past  many  months,  medical  organizations,  and  executive  departments 
such  as  the  Public  Health  Service,  in  conjunction  with  a .special  nationwide  com- 
mittee of  eminent  scientists,  have  raised  a common  voice  for  the  early  estab- 
lishment of  a central  Environmental  Health  Center.  The  President  added  new 
emphasis  to  this  articulate  opinion  by  stating  in  his  health  message  of  February 
7,  1963 : “I  also  ask  that  the  Congress  approve  the  funds  requested  in  my  1964 
budget  for  initial  steps  to  establish  a central  facility  in  the  Washington  area 
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which  can  serve  as  a focal  point  for  related  research,  training,  and  technical 
assistance  in  environmental  health.” 

The  Congress  now  has  before  it  for  consideration  a budgetary  request  for  the 
establishment  of  this  Environmental  Health  Center.  I hope  this  committee  and 
the  full  Congress  will  see  the  great  good  that  can  be  done  for  all  America  by  the 
speedy  approval  of  this  most  worthwhile  of  projects. 

It  is  also  most  interesting,  and  indeed  important,  to  note  that  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  after  careful  and  prolonged  study  has  chosen 
particular  sites  north  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  most  ideal  for  the  purposes 
to  be  served  by  the  Environmental  Health  Center.  I should  like  to  add  my 
strong  support  of  the  recommendations  of  the  President  and  the  Public  Health 
Service  that  this  Environmental  Health  Center  be  established  in  the  Washington 
region.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  entire  public  health  program  that  the  Center 
be  located  in  this  area,  because  the  regulatory  and  operational  aspects  of  this 
complex  undertaking  require  a site  contiguous  to  the  many  Government  agencies 
which  are  or  will  be  involved  in  research  on  environmental  health. 

Contacts  between  officials  at  HEW  now  engaged  in  environmental  health 
work  and  other  Washington  bureaus  presently  number  some  800  per  week, 
even  before  establishment  of  the  Health  Center.  Recognizing  the  inevitable 
multiplication  of  these  contacts  in  the  future,  it  is  inconceivable  that  this  Center 
be  located  in  any  other  region  than  the  Washington  area. 

In  order  to  complement  our  environmental  health  research  with  the  maxi- 
mum in  efficiency  and  productivity,  it  is  indeed  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
this  proposed  center  be  located  in  an  area  in  close  proximity  to  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I note  with  much  interest  the  recent  w’ords  of  Governor  Millard  Taw^es,  wffio 
has  stated  that  Maryland  stands  ready  “to  match  any  competitive  offer”  for 
location  of  the  Environmental  Health  Center,  not  only  to  ensure  the  center’s 
being  located  where  it  can  most  efficiently  perform  its  function,  but  to  alleviate 
the  necessity  of  costly  and  needless  relocation  of  some  800  members  of  the 
present  staff  of  the  Public  Health  Service  who  now  reside  in  Montgomery  and 
Prince  Georges  Counties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  recognizing  the  urgent  and  grownng  need  for  construction  of 
a modern  and  efficient  Environmental  Health  Center,  and  taking  cognizance  of 
the  restated  wishes  of  the  President,  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  the  interested  organizations  that  the  center  be  established  in  the 
metropolitan  area,  I vigorously  support  and  respectfully  urge  the  committee’s 
approval  of  this  budgetary  request  for  planning  and  construction  of  the  En- 
vironmental Health  Center  in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area  of  Maryland. 


STATEMENT  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ  OF  MARYLAND 


House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  21,  1963. 

Hon.  John  E.  Fogarty, 

Chairman,  Sul)committee  on  Lador-HEW,  House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
The  Capitol,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  .Iohn  : Since  I cannot  appear  before  your  committee  personally  this 
afternoon,  wnth  the  other  Marylanders  who  are  testifying  in  behalf  of  the  budget 
item  for  site  acquisition  and  planning  for  the  Environmental  Health  Center,  I 
would  appreciate  your  having  the  attached  statement  included  in  the  record  of 
the  hearings. 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I am, 

Sincerely, 


Edward  A.  Garmatz, 

Member  of  Congress. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  hearings  being  conducted  by  one 
of  my  committees  prevent  my  appearing  before  you  personally,  therefore  I wish 
to  submit  this  statement  for  the  record,  in  behalf  of  funds  for  site  acquisition 
and  planning  for  the  Environmental  Health  Center. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare wants  the  center  in  the  Washington  area,  because  of  the  proximity  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  the  Public  Health  Service  and  other  facilities  required  for  the 
effective  coordination  of  the  environmental  health  program. 
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The  State  of  Maryland  has  offered  four  State-owned  sites  in  the  area.  Should 
none  of  these  meet  the  retiuirements,  the  State  stands  ready  to  offer  an  additional 
site. 

Several  States  have  offered  free  sites  and  other  inducements  to  have  the 
center  located  in  their  territory.  However,  since  several  Maryland  sites  seem 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Public  Health  Service.  I strongly  urge  that  the 
necessary  funds  requested  in  the  budget  be  approved,  so  that  the  selection  can 
be  made  without  delay. 

Several  Maryland  representatives  are  presenting  more  detailed  information 
to  your  committee,  and  I fully  support  their  statements  for  the  approval  of  this 
budget  request. 


LETTER  FROM  REPRESEX T ATT VE  (4E0R(;E  H.  FALLOX  OF  MARYLAX'D 


House  of  Repkeseatatives, 
Washinr/ton.  D.C..  March  27, 1963. 


Hon.  John  E.  Fogaety. 

Chairman,  Suhcommittee  on  Labor  and  Health.  Education,  and  'Welfare,  House 
Appropriations  Comimttee,  The  Capitol. 

Dear  Mr.  Fogarty  : I shall  appreciate  very  much  the  attached  letter  from  Mr. 
George  W.  Hubley,  Jr.,  director.  State  of  Maryland,  Department  of  Economic 
Development,  being  made  a part  of  the  record  of  the  hearings  which  I under- 
stand are  to  be  held  today  before  the  Labor  and  HEW  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  on  the  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  De- 
partment's request  for  funds  for  site  acquisition  and  planning  for  the  Environ- 


mental Health  Center. 

I concur  wholeheartedly  with  the  statements  made  in  Mr.  Hubley 's  letter, 
and  urgently  recommend  that  the  Environmental  Health  Center  be  located  in 
Maryland. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  H.  Falloy. 


State  of  Maryland, 
Department  of  Economic  Development, 

Annapolis,  Md.,  March  22, 1963. 

Hon,  George  H.  Fallon, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Fallon  : The  purix)se  of  this  letter  is  to  thank  you  for 
your  cooiieration  and  assistance  in  our  mutual  efforts  to  locate  the  proposed  new 
Environmental  Health  Center  in  Maryland,  and  to  urge  your  continued  support 
on  this  most  important  project. 

As  you  know,  hearings  will  be  held  next  week  before  the  Labor  and  HEW 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  on  the  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Department’s  request  for  funds  for  site  ac*quisition  and  planning  for 
the  Environmental  Health  Center.  Maryland  has  been  allocated  30  minutes 
before  the  committee,  beginning  at  2 :30  on  March  27.  We  will  appreciate  any- 
thing you  can  do  to  strengthen  Maryland’s  presentation.  If  you  cannot  attend 
personally,  a statement  for  the  record  would  surely  be  helpful. 

As  Governor  Tawes  pointed  out  in  his  telegram  to  you  on  February  25,  many 
other  States  are  making  strong  bids  for  this  important  installation,  several  of 
them  with  offers  of  free  sites  and  other  inducements.  Both  the  President  and 
the  Public  Health  Service,  after  extensive  and  intensive  investigations,  and  fol- 
lowing the  recommendations  of  a special  nationwide  committee  of  top  scientists, 
have  publicly  stated  that  the  Center  should  be  located  in  the  Washington  area. 
The  Public  Health  Servic-e  has,  in  fact,  obtained  approval  from  appropriate 
planning  agencies  for  a site  in  Maryland,  and  is  known  to  be  actively  interested 
in  at  least  two  other  sites  in  our  State.  As  the  Governor  said,  Maryland  stands 
ready  ‘To  match  any  competitive  offer,”  not  only  to  insure  the  Center  s being 
located  where  it  can  most  efficiently  perform  its  function,  but  to  hold  the  800  of 
the  present  staff  of  the  Public  Health  Service  now  residing  in  Montgomei*y  and 
Prince  Georges  Counties. 

According  to  present  plans,  the  Environmental  Health  Center  will  involve  a 
capital  outlay  of  some  $70  million  over  the  next  10  years  or  so.  It  will  ultimately 
employ  at  least  4.500,  with  an  estimated  annual  operating  cost,  including  pay- 
rolls. of  about  $50  million.  But  far  more  important  than  its  economic  value  is 
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the  fact  that  the  Center  will  be  the  greatest  concentration  of  environmental 
health  science  brainpower  and  equipment  in  the  world.  Its  value  to  Maryland’s 
continued  development  is  beyond  calculation.  It  certainly  represents  the  most 
important  single  opportunity  w'e  have  ever  had  to  guarantee  that  the  Maryland- 
District  of  Columbia  area  will  continue  to  be  one  of  the  Nation’s  dominant 
science-industry  and  research  centers — and  if  any  one  industry  can  be  said  to 
hold  the  key  to  our  State’s  future  economic  growth,  it  is  science  and  research- 
oriented  industry. 

Please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  us  if  we  can  be  of  assistance  in  any  way. 
We  very  much  appreciate  what  you  have  done  thus  far  on  this  critically  im- 
portant project,  and  will  be  doubly  grateful  for  anything  you  can  do  from  now 
on  to  make  certain  that  the  Environmental  Health  Center  is  located  where  it 
belongs,  in  Maryland. 

Sincerely, 

George  W.  Hurley,  Jr.,  Director. 

P.S.  I am  enclosing  a photograph  of  the  architect’s  rendering  of  the  current 
plan  for  developing  the  Environmental  Health  Center.  Buildings  shown  in 
white  will  be  constructed  during  the  first  5 years  at  a cost  of  approximately  $30 
million;  the  dark  buildings  represent  remaining  construction  plans. 

G.W.H. 

STATEMENT  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES,  OF  MARYLAND 

Testimony  of  Carlton  R.  Sickles  Before  the  Labor  and  Health  Education 

Welfare  Subcommittee  of  the  FIouse  Appropriations  Committee,  March 

27, 1963 

Mr.  Chairman,  I appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  subcom- 
mittee to  add  my  voice  to  those  who  favor  locating  the  proposed  Environmental 
Health  Center  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  at  a site  in  nearby  Maryland. 
There  are  strong  reasons  supporting  such  a location. 

The  President’s  health  message  of  February  7,  1963,  renews  his  recommenda- 
tion that  authorizes  the  grant  to  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  bring  environmental  health  functions  together  in  one  bureau.  The 
President’s  message  further  states : *T  also  ask  that  the  Congress  approve  the 
funds  requested  in  my  1964  budget  for  initial  steps  io  establish  a central  fa- 
cility in  the  Washington  area  which  can  serve  as  a focal  point  for  related  re- 
search, training,  and  technical  assistance  in  environmental  health.”  I sup- 
port the  President’s  request. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has,  after  diligent  study 
over  a period  of  years,  chosen  sites  north  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  most 
ideal  for  the  purposes  to  be  served  by  the  proposed  Environmental  Health 
Center.  Criteria  for  the  Center’s  location  were  developed  by  a special  Sur- 
geon General’s  committee  of  scientists  and  educators.  The  1962  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Environmental  Health  Problems  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  recommended  that  this  Center  be  located  in  the  Wash- 
ington area  because  of  the  regulatory  and  operational  aspects  of  the  program 
which  require  a site  contiguous  to  the  many  Government  agencies  which  are 
or  will  be  involved  in  research  on  environmental  health.  These  agencies  in- 
clude the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  the  Beltsville  xAgricultural  Research  Center.  I sup- 
port the  findings  of  the  Committee  on  Environmental  Health  Problems. 

Furthermore,  the  President’s  Science  Advisory  Committee  reviewed  this  Com- 
mittee’s findings  and  again  concurred  in  the  recommendation  for  a suburban 
Washington  location  as  an  essential  operating  function.  I support  the  findings 
of  the  President’s  Science  Advisory  Committee. 

Those  offices  in  HEW  now  at  work  on  environmental  health  are  already  mak- 
ing daily  contacts  with  other  Washington  bureaus — an  estimated  800  contacts 
per  week  at  the  present  time  even  before  establishment  of  the  Center.  These 
ne<:‘essary  contacts  will  be  multiplied  tenfold  in  the  future,  making  the  operation 
of  the  Center  from  a point  removed  from  these  ancillary  agencies  expensive, 
cumbersome,  and  inconvenient. 

HEW  also  wishes  to  draw  on  the  pool  of  engineering,  scientific,  and  research 
talent  which  is  available  in  this  area,  now  widely  noted  as  a center  of  science, 
and  research  and  development  activity.  Many  of  the  highly  skilled  and  spe- 
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cialized  employees  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  who  would  be  a part  of 
the  Center's  staff,  are  now  living  and  working  in  this  area  and  would  experience 
no  hardship  in  adapting  to  a new  assignment  here.  The  Surgeon  General  be- 
lieves, and  I strongly  concur,  that  the  difiBculties  of  attracting  the  proper  scien- 
tific and  research  i>ersonnei  to  a more  distant  location  would  be  extremely 
diflacult  if  not  imix)ssible.  The  subsequent  monumental  personnel  problem  of 
adequately  staffing  this  proix)sed  vital  research  arm  of  the  Federal  Government 
makes  removal  of  this  facility  from  the  environs  of  the  Nation’s  Capital  unthink- 
able and  untenable  operationally. 

The  sites  under  consideration  for  the  Environmentiil  Health  Center  have  been 
carefully  studied,  screened,  and  cleared,  in  accordance  with  the  Presidential 
directives  affecting  location  of  Federal  facilities  in  the  National  Capital  area. 
Every  agency  involved — local,  State,  and  Federal — has  given  its  approval  to  the 
establishment  of  this  Center  in  the  desired  loc-ation,  so  that  the  letter  as  well 
as  the  spirit  of  the  President's  Executive  order  has  been  observed. 

In  view  of  the  urgent  need  for  this  facility  and  in  view  of  the  President's 
restated  wishes  in  this  matter,  I respectfully  urge  this  subcommittee  to  approve 
this  item  in  the  current  budget  for  planning  and  facilities  for  the  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Department. 


LETTER  FROW  REPRESENTATRT:  CLARENCE  D.  LONG  OF  MARYLAND 


House  of  Represextatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  14,  IhhS. 

Hon.  JoHX  E.  Fogarty, 

Chairman,  Siihcommittee  on  Labor,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  House 
Appropriations  Committee.  Capitol.  Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Johx  : Your  subcommittee  on  Labor-Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is 
about  to  consider  a request  of  §2,761,000  for  site  and  planning  funds  for  an 
Environmental  Health  Center  near  Rockville,  Md. 

The  proposed  new  center  will  eventually  cost  §24,370,000  to  construct  and  will 
employ  800  scientists  and  technicians.  It  will  integrate  all  Public  Health  Service 
research  on  environmental  problems — problems  ranging  from  atomic  fallout  to 
psychological  stress  in  urban  areas. 

The  Public  Health  Service  and  the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission  have 
both  indicated  interest  in  locating  the  Environmental  Health  Center  near  Rock- 
ville. A site  in  Maryland  would  allow  staff  members  to  maintain  the  necessary 
close  contact  with  such  related  agencies  as  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  the  Public  Health  Service  headquarters.  It 
might  also  save  money  for  the  Federal  Government.  About  800  telephone  calls 
a day  will  be  made  between  the  new  center  and  related  Washington  agencies. 
If  the  center  is  remotely  located,  telephone  costs,  and  other  costs  of  maintaining 
contact  with  related  agencies,  would  be  excessive. 

In  addition,  establishment  of  the  center  in  Rockville  will  aid  in  retaining 
the  present  highly  qualified  staff  and  relieve  them  of  burdensome  moving  ex- 
penses, since  80  percent  of  the  staff  already  live  in  Montgomery  County. 

The  work  of  this  new  center  is  so  important  to  our  overall  .scientific  knowledge 
that  it  should  be  exi>edited.  The  benefits  to  the  Nation,  the  Federal  Government, 
the  employees  of  Public  Health  Service,  and  the  State  of  Maryland  lead  me 
respectfully  to  urge  your  subcommittee  to  consider  this  appropriation  favorably, 
and  to  approve  the  planning  request  and  the  site  near  Rockville. 

Sincerely, 


Clarexce  D.  Loxg. 


STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  DANIEL  B.  BREWSTER,  OF  MARYLAND 

r.S.  Sex  ATE, 

Committee  ox  Goverxmext  Operatioxs, 

March  27,  lOOd. 

Hon.  JoHX'  E.  Fogarty'. 

Chairmayi.  Subcommittee  on  Labor-Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  ami  Related 
Agencies.  House  Appropriations  Committee,  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  .Johx  : I had  hoped  to  appear  before  your  committee  this  afternoon,  but 
I have  a c*onfiict  with  one  of  my  own  committees  here. 
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For  obvious  reasons,  I am  vitally  interested  in  this  matter.  I would  deeply 
appreciate  it  if  you  could  arrange  to  have  my  statement  made  a part  of  the  record 
of  this  hearing. 

My  assistant,  Bill  Townsend,  attended  your  birthday  party  at  Freddie  St 
Germain’s.  Congratulations.  Best  wishes  for  many  more  to  come. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Daniel  B.  Brewster,  U.S.  Senator. 


STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  DANIEL  Bi.  BREWSTER 

Mr.  Chairman,  I respectfully  request  this  committee  to  approve  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare’s  request  for  funds  for  site  acquisition 
and  planning  for  the  proposed  new  Environmental  Health  Center  in  Maryland. 

The  President  and  the  Public  Health  Service,  acting  on  the  advice,  of  a highly 
qualified  committee  of  American  scientists,  have  recommended  that  the  proposed 
center  be  located  in  close  proximity  to  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  location 
of  this  facility  in  this  area  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  environmental  health 
program  may  be  effectively  coordinated  with  closely  related  facilities,  included 
among  others  the  National  Institute  of  Health,  the  headquarters  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Representatives  of  the  State  of  Maryland  will  appear  before  your  committee 
to  testify  in  detail  on  the  availability  of  suitable  sites  in  nearby  Maryland  and 
the  willingness  of  Governor  Tawes,  other  State  officials  and  State  agencies  to 
cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  in  providing  whatever  additional  requirements 
mav  be  necessary. 

Other  factors  mitigate  in  favor  of  locating  this  facility  in  Maryland.  Among 
these  is  the  fact  that  many  hundreds  of  the  top  scientific  and  professional  person- 
nel on  the  present  staff  of  the  Public  Health  Service  now  reside  in  the  suburbs 
of  Washington  in  Maryland.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  increasingly  difficult 
problem  faced  by  many  Government  agencies  in  recruiting  top  level  personnel. 
The  location  of  the  new  Environmental  Health  Center  in  nearby  Maryland 
would  unquestionably  assure  the  retention  of  this  vital  reservoir  of  knowledge 
and  skill. 

I resnectfully  urge  your  committee’s  favorable  consideration  of  his  requested 
appropriation.  I thank  the  members  of  this  committee  for  allowing  me  to 
present  this  statement  for  your  consideration. 

LETTER  FROM  SENATOR  J.  GLENN  BEALL  OF  MARYLAND 

U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Commerce, 

March  27, 

Hon.  John  E.  Fogarty, 

Chairman,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Related  Agencies 
Suhcommittee,  House  Appropriations  Committee,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  : I regret  that  a previous  commitment  prevents  me  from 
appearing  personally  before  your  subcommittee  to  testify  in  support  of  funds 
for  the  proposed  Environmental  Health  Center.  I am  particularly  interested 
in  the  location  of  this  facility  and  respectfully  suggest  that  the  State  of  Maryland 
v7ould  provide  a most  suitable  site. 

As  you  know,  location  of  this  facility  in  the  State  of  Maryland  was  first 
approved  by  a special  committee  appointed  by  the  Surgeon  General  in  1960. 
Subsequent  approval  followed  by  the  Gross  committee,  the  President’s  Science 
Advisory  Committee  Ad  Hoc  Panel  on  Environmental  Health,  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission,  the  National  Capital  Regional  Planning  Council, 
the  Maryland  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission,  the  Montgomery 
County  Council,  the  Maryland  Economic  Development  Commission. 

The  Gross  Committee  appointed  by  the  Surgeon  General  urged  that  the  Environ- 
mental Health  Center  be  located  in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area.  This 
finding  was  based  on  the  need  for  the  regulatory  and  operational  aspects  of  the 
environmental  program  to  be  contiguous. 

The  report  also  pointed  out  that  interdepartmental  problems  will  arise  re- 
quiring easy  accessibility  to  other  agencies  of  the  Government. 

The  evidence  compiled  by  the  various  groups  which  had  an  opportunity  to 
consider  the  location  of  this  facility  reflects  an  almost  unanimous  view  that  the 
health  center  be  located  in  Maryland.  I would  like  to  point  out  that  Maryland 
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has  a long  and  favorable  history  of  welcoming  Government  installations  into 
her  various  counties,  and  I am  sure  that  this  proposed  project  will  be  received 
with  the  same  type  of  enthusiasm  if  my  State  is  selected  as  the  site. 

I urge  your  subcommittee  to  accept  the  views  of  many  officially  designated 
groups  that  the  proposed  Environmental  Health  Center  be  located  in  the  State 
of  Maryland. 

With  all  good  wishes,  I am 
Sincerely  yours, 

.J.  Glenn  Beall. 


STATE3IEOT  OF  MR.  HARRY  A.  BOSWELL 

]Mr.  Boswell.  Mr.  Cliairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we 
appreciate  your  courtesy  in  hawng  us  here  today. 

I am  chairman  of  the  Maryland  Economic  Development  Commis- 
sion. I believe  that  an  outline  of  my  testhnony  has  been  made  avail- 
able for  each  member  of  the  committee,  as  well  as  the  qualifications 
of  ^Ir.  O’Donnell  and  myself. 

I would  like  to  read  this,  so  that  I might  emphasize  some  of  the 
points  of  the  presentation  of  the  State  of  Maryland. 

May  I begin,  gentlemen  ? 

Mr."  Laird.  You  realize  that  Maryland  is  not  in  the  picture  any 
more,  with  the  budget  presentation  made  to  this  committee  a short 
time  ago.  They  have  shifted  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

yir.  Boswell.  Actually,  we  are  speaking  about  that  part  of  the 
State  of  Maryland  that  is  within  the  general  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington area. 

5lr.  Laird.  But  the  site  now,  that  they  favor  is  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  Dextox.  They  get  the  land  free  now. 

Mr.  Boswell.  Well,  it  is  our  understanding  we  were  speaking 
generically  about  the  District  of  Columbia  as  part  of  the  metropolitan 
area. 

Mr.  Laird.  I just  thought  you  should  have  that  information. 

Mr.  Boswell.  I appreciate  it.  Actually,  this  will  not  substantially 
change  the  nature  of  our  testimony ; I think  I might  note  my  testimony 
to  some  degree  might  be  considered  sort  of  a man-bites- dog  testimony, 
as  it  relates  to  this  issue. 

May  I begin,  gentlemen,  with  the  statement  that  the  people  and  the 
government  of  Maryland  are  acutely  aware  of  the  critical  importance 
of  the  currently  proposed  environmental  health  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  'Welfare.  It  is  because  we  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  this  continuing  search  into  the  factors  that  af- 
fect man’s  physical  environment,  and  thereby  his  health,  that  we  sin- 
cerely recommend  that  the  ultimate  success  of  this  program  should 
be  the  only  criteria  by  which  any  or  all  proposals  should  be  judged. 

Xaturally,  as  citizens  of  Maryland,  we  believe  in  the  attractiveness 
of  our  State.  We  are  proud  of  the  many  advantages  which  we  believe 
it  otters,  and  sincerely  would  like  to  become  the  site  of  the  Environ- 
mental Plealth  Center. 

We  believe  so  strongly  in  this  program,  and  in  the  importance  of 
this  program  to  the  future  of  the  citizens  of  this  country,  that  ^ve 
would  willingly  withdraw  our  request  for  the  consideration  of  a 
Maryland  site,  if  there  were  uncontrovertible  evidence  that  such  a 
location  would  severely  handicap  the  HEW  program.  Mdien  I say 
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program,  I mean  the  expeditious  proceeding  of  such  a program,  be- 
cause we  feel  it  is  important  that  it  proceed  as  quickly  as  possible. 

We  in  Maryland  have  also  been  concerned  with  the  high  tempera- 
ture of  the  competitive  climate  between  sister  States,  which  we  under- 
stand is  being  translated  literally  in  offers  of  a free  site  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  this  installation. 

We  Marylanders  have  a strong  attachment  and  reverence  for  land, 
although  we  have  in  the  past  given  a substantial  parcel  away  for  an 
extremely  worthy  cause.  This  present,  which  occurred  before  the  time 
of  any  of  us,  took  place  when  Maryland  presented  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  the  land  which  is  now  the  District  of  Columbia,  so  this 
would  still  be  Maryland  land,  after  a fashion. 

Today,  as  Maryland  has  done  historically,  we  stand  ready  to  offer 
excellent  sites  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee  but  only  if  you 
believe  such  an  offer  is  necessary  to  insure  the  success  of  the  environ- 
mental health  program. 

In  brief,  Maryland  will  do  everything  in  its  power  to  further  the 
aims  and  fulfillment  of  this  program. 

In  this  regard  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
mental Health  Problems,  composed  of  19  eminent  scientists  from  11 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  after  a considered  review  of  the 
proposed  program,  recommended  that  the  Center  be  located  in  the 
Washington  area;  a view  also  expressed  by  the  President. 

In  this  regard,  I was  glad  that  it  was  pointed  out  by  the  Chairman 
that  actually,  the  Chairman  of  that  special  Committee  was  Dr.  Gross, 
who  is  from  North  Carolina;  but  I think  of  equal  importance  is  the 
fact  that  North  Carolina  had,  from  Duke  University,  Dr.  Philip 
Handler,  another  very  prominent  scientist,  who  also  was  a member 
of  the  Committee  that  made  the  recommendation  that  it  should  be  in 
the  Metropolitan  Washington  area. 

I refer  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  to  this  recently  published 
booklet — have  those  been  distributed  to  the  members  of  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Morris.  No. 

Mr.  Boswell.  This  describes  the  strength  and  depth  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  scientific  community  in  the  Maryland-District  of  Columbia 
area,  pointing  out  the  exceptional  variety  of  possible  doctoral  pro- 
grams. In  the  center  of  this  publication  is  a chart  which  graphically 
supports  the  recommendations  and  reasoning  of  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironmental Health  Problems,  when  they  stated,  after  examining  all 
of  the  operational,  regulatory  research  aspects  of  the  proposed  and 
existing  programs  in  environmental  health,  the  Committee  recom- 
mends that  the  Environmental  Health  Center  should  be  located  in  the 
Washington  area. 

Our  reasons  for  this  are  based  on  the  necessity  for  the  regulatory 
operational  aspects  of  the  program  to  be  contiguous. 

Similarly,  the  operational  research  programs  in  environmental 
health  function  much  more  effectively  if  they  are  in  close  contact  with 
each  other. 

That  is  on  page  12,  included  in  the  recommendations  of  the  special 
Committee. 

In  these  times  of  widespread  concern  on  scientific  matters,  and  tre- 
mendous competition  for  scientists,  the  HEW  must  of  necessity  be 
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cognizant  of  every  factor  which  will  affect  its  program  for  personnel 
selection. 

By  the  five  research  and  developmental  locational  factors  as  re- 
ported by  Industry  Development  magazine  in  August  of  1962,  the 
BaltimoreAYashington  area  is  rated  as  one  of  the  five  dominant  science 
centers  of  the  United  States,  the  others  being  Boston,  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Who  is  first  ? 

Mr.  Boswell.  The  Boston  area  is  No.  1 as  far  as  that  enumeration 
is  concerned. 

In  considering  the  intellectual  base  or  climate,  the  Maryland-District 
of  Columbia  area  offers  unparalleled  opportunities  for  postgraduate 
work  ranking  from  biophysics  to  microMology  and  sanitary  engineer- 
ing. 

In  addition  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  we  have  the  University 
of  Maryland  which  alone  accounts  for  more  than  $50  million  annually 
in  research. 

There  are  some  other  4-year  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the 
area,  with  an  enrollment  of  more  than  85,000  of  which  18,750  are 
graduate  students. 

According  to  the  scientific  manpower  bulletin  of  the  National 
Science  Fomidation,  in  November  of  1962,  this  area  ranks  third  in  the 
Nation  of  number  of  scientists  of  8,143.  This  exemplifies  the  kind  of 
intellectual  area  which  attracts  and  holds  scientific  personnel. 

In  terms  of  diversity,  if  not  sheer  quantity,  the  Baltimore-Wash- 
ington  area  is  the  nucleus  of  scientific  activity  in  the  United  States 
and  possibly  in  the  world.  There  are  over  500  research  oriented  firms 
in  the  area,  with  practically  every  type  of  research  and  development 
program  represented.  The  scientists,  like  the  members  of  any  other 
dynamic  profession,  want  to  be  where  those  ideas  and  programs  are 
being  shaped,  which  will  affect  their  work.  Much  more  activity  is 
going  on  within  30  miles  of  where  we  are  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  The  Washington- Baltimore  area  must  be  rated  superior  in 
accessibility  by  all  types  of  transportation. 

In  any  enumeration  of  the  requirements  of  the  successful  environ- 
mental health  program  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environmental  Health  promises  proximity  to  the  many  other 
Federal  establishments  engaged  in  closely  related  activities  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Will  the  policies,  decisions,  and  actions  of  each 
agency  affect  the  others  ? This  applies  not  only  to  carry  on  the  pro- 
gram, but  also  to  assuring  the  efficient  coordination  and  effective- 
ness of  the  total  environmental  health  research  effort.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  no  other  part  of  the  country  can  approach  the  Maryland- 
District  of  Columbia  area  in  meeting  this  requirement.  Where  peo- 
ple live  and  how  they  spend  their  leisure  time  are  basic  requirements 
for  morale  and  recruitment. 

The  intellectual  climate  must  be  matched  by  the  cultural  environ- 
ment. Washington  is  the  world’s  foremost  capital  and  Baltimore  is 
a city  of  international  trade  of  exceptional  variety  and  richness. 

A review  of  the  vocational  practices  of  modern  science  conclusively 
demonstrates  that  the  cost  of  a site  is  of  minimum  significance  when 
copared  to  the  other  factors  necessary  to  assure  success  in  long- 
term research.  ^ 
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This  is  particularly  true  of  environmental  health  research  of  the 
scope  we  are  now  considering,  because  it  involves  such  a wide  variety 
of  fields.  The  funds  requested  for  an  appropriate  site  for  the  En- 
vironmental Health  Center  represent  less  than  2 percent  of  the  total 
building  and  equipment  cost,  and  listed  in  relation  to  long-term 
operating  cost,  as  corporate  management  does  that,  by  comparing  site 
cost  over  a 26 -year  period,  with  the  average  annual  operating  cost, 
the  land  is  less  than  two  one-thousandths  of  the  total  cost  over 
:a  25-}^ear  period. 

I repeat : land,  even  land  supplied  without  cost,  is  a minor  part  of 
the  overall  locational  picture  of  a complex  research  facility. 

Every  other  factor  I have  discussed  certainly  must  outweigh  the 
cost  of  land  in  the  total  decision. 

In  conclusion,  may  I express  the  hope  that  the  committee  will  de- 
cide promptly  to  approve  this  environmental  health  program  with  an 
appropriate  Maryland  site,  but  I specify  a Maryland  site  only  if  the 
committee  is  convinced  that  the  Maryland  site  will  best  assure  the 
success  of  the  program  and  I would  now  like  to  have  Mr.  O’Donnell 
make  a statement  from  the  standpoint  of  the  State  planning  agency. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Well,  the  main  point  that  you  make  is  that  you 
think  Congress  ought  to  make  a decision  on  the  basis  of  the  best  infor- 
mation that  it  has. 

Mr.  Boswell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  as  far  as  the  overall  objective  of  the  program  is 
concerned  regardless  of  location. 

Mr.  BoswmLL.  That  is  right.  We  think  this  is  a vital  and  imperative 
program.  While  we  think  we  have  the  best  site,  we  appreciate  the 
things  said  by  the  Gross  Committee  and  others,  about  locations  in 
Maryland.  We  have  major  investments,  not  just  in  land  sites,  but 
highway  programs,  for  example,  in  the  metropolitan  Washington  area. 
A circumferential  highway  construction  in  Maryland  is  a major  invest- 
ment, which  would  tie  up  together  such  things  as  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  and  other  facilities.  However,  we  are  prepared,  if  it 
is  important,  to  offer  land.  We  think  no  matter  what  hap]3ens,  that 
the  decision  should  be  made  immediately. 

Mr.  Denton.  Can  I ask  one  question  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes. 

Mr.  Denton.  One  objection  raised  to  the  District  is  the  transporta- 
tion problem.  As  you  know  we  have  a very  serious  transportation 
problem. 

Mr.  Boswell.  You  do,  indeed.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Denton.  That  includes  Maryland.  Of  course  we  have  a Na- 
tional Transit  Commission.  Do  you  know  what  Maryland  has  done 
to  cooperate  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Boswell.  Well,  if  I might,  first,  I would  like  to  say  that  while 
in  this  metropolitan  area,  we  do  have  a transportation  problem,  actu- 
ally, I think  every  metropolitan  center  does  have  a transportation 
problem. 

Now,  part  of  the  emphasis  is  in  Maryland.  Up  until  now,  it  was 
based  upon  the  1969  plan,  on  certain  types  of  highway  construction. 

Mr,  Denton.  I am  talking  about  the  one  that  just  came  out. 

Mr.  Boswell.  Actually,  there  has  not  been  any  final  approval  given 
to  that,  as  yet. 
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Mr.  Dextox.  It  has  been  proposed. 

^Ir.  Boswell.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Dentox.  It  has  not  been  approved. 

Mr.  Boswell.  There  has  been  no  approval  of  it. 

Mr.  Dextox.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Boswell.  Actually,  there  has  been  discussion  in  the  Maryland 
Legislature,  about  it.  as  well  as  in  other  agencies,  but  I believe,  as 
of  now.  there  is  still  enough  controversy  about  the  basic  figures. 

Mr.  Dextox.  Do  you  think  the  amount  Maryland  is  going  to  pay  is 
adequate  ? 

Mr.  Boswell.  I am  sure  Maryland  will  pay  its  adequate  share  at 
the  time. 

Mr.  Dextox.  Do  you  think  Maryland  will  pay  this  proposed 
amount  ? 

Mr.  Bosvtxl.  I do  not  think  anybody  had  enough  figures  presented 
to  it,  by  the  agency. 

Mr.  Dextox.  It  has  been  made  public. 

You  pay  $20  million;  the  Government  pays  $120 

Mr.  Boswell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dextox.  And  the  District  20;  Virginia  20;  and  the  Govern- 
ment guarantees  bonds  for — what  is  it  ? The  maximmn  the  Govern- 
ment guarantees,  all  total  up  to  around  $700  million. 

Do  you  think  that  is  quite  fair  ? 

Mr.  Boswell.  Part  of  the  question  that  really  has  not  been  resolved 
yet.  is  what  is  the  service  that  is  to  be  provided  in  Maryland. 

Mr.  Dextox.  Of  course,  payment  will  not  be  made  until  they  get 
Maryland,  and  start  going  there. 

Mr.  Bosweix.  Again,  I would  like  to  put  in  this  reference  to  the 
major  effort  Maryland  is  making  in  highway  programs,  to  try  to 
solve  some  of  these  transportation  problems:  for  example,  TO-S — 
Maryland  has  made  a major  investment  in  this  field.  There  is  some 
question  in  the  Transportation  Act.  whether  this  should  be. 

Mr.  Dextox.  I had  this  on  another  committee.  The  question  had 
been  raised  here  all  the  time ; it  was  a transportation  problem. 

Mr.  Boswell.  As  it  relates  to  this  particular  problem  of  what 
Maryland  has  done  in  70-S  and  the  circumferential  highway  in  tying 
such  facilities  as  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Institutes  of  Health, 
the  Univei'sity  of  Maryland,  the  whole  area,  and  so  on.  with  Jolins- 
Hopkins.  the  L^niversity  of  Maryland  has  made  a major  investment  in 
transportation. 

!Mr.  Dextox.  I think  that  is  very  fine.  Of  course,  the  Government 
gave  you  90  percent  of  the  money. 

Mr.  Boswell.  Actually,  by  the  time  we  figure  the  amount  we  are 
going  to  pay  in  Maryland,  we  are  still  making  a major  investment  in 
the  State  of  Maryland  which  is  a little  difficult  to  do  for  the  States 
here. 

Mr.  Dextox.  Tliat  is  all. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  Department  and  Public  Health  Service  has  no 
concrete  proposal  of  any  kind  right  now.  There  have  been  sugges- 
tions. preliminary  plans,  in  Kockville.  and  two  or  three  other  areas  in 
Maryland,  and  the  Training  School  for  Boys  in  the  District. 
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Mr.  Boswell.  Now,  in  relation  to  the  sites  you  mentioned — the  one 
out  in  Rockville 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  about  the  transportation?  I am  not  too  well 
acquainted  in  that  area. 

Mr.  Boswell.  Well,  the  one  in  Rockville;  the  one  in  Beltsville  and 
the  National  Training  School,  while  the  National  Training  School  is 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  nevertheless,  it  is  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  Washington-Baltimore  Parkway,  which  has  a good  highway 
connection  out  into  Maryland  and  all  three  of  these  facilities  are 
facilities  on  the  Belt  Highway  and  there  is  a projected  plan  for 
another  highway  to  be  built  very  near  the  site. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  about  the  traffic  in  the  Beltsville  area?  I am 
not  acquainted  out  that  way,  either. 

Mr.  Boswell.  In  the  direction  of  the  Beltsville  site  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Would  there  be  a problem  of  traffic? 

Mr.  Boswell.  No,  sir.  We  examined  this  very  carefully.  At  the 
present  time,  the  Belt  Highway  is  under  construction  very  near  the 
site.  Kenilworth  Avenue  has  been  dualized  by  the  State  of  Maryland 
to  the  Belt  Highway  and  we  have  some  projections. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  that  how  you  go?  Out  Kenilworth  Avenue  to 
get  there  ? 

Mr.  Bosavell.  That  is  not  the  best  way.  That  is  one  way  to  get 
out.  The  Washington-Baltimore  Parkway  is  one  way  to  get  out. 
Route  No.  5 is  projected  in  the  west;  that  goes  out  into  that  direction. 
Old  U.S.  1 is  there,  but  that  is  not  an  avenue  of  access.  We  do  have 
major  highways. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  about  Rockville  ? 

Mr.  Boswell.  In  the  case  of  Rockville,  this  is  adjacent  to  240,  over 
70-S. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  As  I remember  it,  you  go  out  Wisconsin  Avenue. 

Mr.  Boswell.  You  would  have  difficulty  from  the  District  to  Rock- 
ville until  you  get  to  70-S.  That  is  just  one  of  the  problems  of 
transportation,  going  in  that  way.  Actually,  Mr.  O’Donnell,  the 
director  of  State  planning  will  probably  be  able  to  answer  that. 

We  have  determined  those  sites,  and  determined  them  from  the 
plans  projected  by  the  agency,  and  construction  by  the  State  in  the 
case  of  both  Beltsville  and  Kenilworth. 

Mr.  Laird.  Have  you  talked  to  the  people  in  HEW  recently  ? 

Mr.  Boswell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Laird.  Why  did  they  prefer  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  Boswell.  I could  not  tell  you  that.  Actually,  that  came  as  a 
little  bit  of  a surprise  to  me,  that  they  did;  but  again,  that  is  their 
preference. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Really,  it  is  changing  from  day  to  day.  That  is  my 
understanding.  They  told  us  during  the  hearings  about  the  District 
of  Columbia  site,  but  the  latest  I heard  is  that  they  are  now  consider- 
ing the  Beltsville  area. 

Mr.  Dentoix.  Do  I understand  Maryland  will  give  them  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  Federal  Government  owns  the  land  at  Belts- 
ville. 

^ Mr.  Boswell.  We  have  some  sites.  We  would  be  prepared  to  offer 
sites  that  we  think  are  equally  as  good  as  the  research  triangle,  and 
so  forth,  in  reference  to  J ohns-Hopkins  Hospital  and  other  areas  im- 
portant in  this  area. 
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However,  if  you  are  talking  right  in  the  metropolitan  area,  we 
think  they  have  other  governmental  sites  that  are  built  in  that  area. 
TTe  examined  lots  of  these  sites  from  the  planning  standpoint. 

]Mr.  Fogarty.  Let’s  listen  to  Hr.  O’Domiell. 

!Mr.  O’Doxxell.  I have  just  a very  brief  statement. 

If  I might,  in  answer  to  your  question,  about  the  Eockville  area, 
that  will,  of  course,  be  helped  also  by  the  completion  of  the  gulf- 
way, which  was  slated  for  100  percent  completion  long  before  this. 

5lr.  Fogarty.  All  right. 

statem:xt  of  3IR.  ja^ies  j.  o'doxxexl 

Mr.  O’Doxxell.  I am  James  J.  O’Donnell,  director  of  the  Mary- 
land State  Planning  Department. 

^lany  and  substantial  factors  must  be  considered  objectively  in 
embarking  on  a program  such  as  contemplated  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  TTelfare  for  the  establishment  of  an  environ- 
mental health  center.  As  pointed  out  by  the  representative  of  the 
^Maryland  Department  of  Economic  Development,  these  factors  must 
be  examined  in  light  of  what  will  give  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  TTelfare  the  most  efficient  and  successful  operation. 

As  indicated,  it  is  our  feeling  that  Maryland  beyond  question  has 
the  suliystantive  attributes  most  likely  to  prove  ideal  for  the  site  of 
the  contemplated  Health,  Education,  and  TTelfare  facility. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  already  on  the  subject,  I should 
like  to  stress  TIaryland's  willingness  and  desire  to  work  with  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  TTelfare  and  other  Federal 
agencies  in  acliieving  maximum  physical  development  and  accessibil- 
ity of  any  site  selected  in  TIaryland.  At  the  direction  of  Governor 
Tawes  of  Maryland,  the  State  plaiming  department  will  serve  to 
coordinate  and  work  actively  with  the  Maryland  State  Eoads  Com- 
mission and  other  State  agencies,  as  well  as  with  local  and  regional 
plamiing,  public  works,  sanitary  and  similar  organizations  to  help 
assure  an  efficient,  usable,  and  convenient  facility  in  Maryland,  coor- 
dinated with  local  land-use  plans,  utility,  and  transit  facilities. 

I should  like  to  point  out  that  location  of  the  proposed  facility  in 
TIaiwland  will  minimize  the  problems  of  relocation  of  substantial 
numl^ers  of  personnel  of  Health.  Education,  and  TTelfare  already 
living  in  TIarvland:  and  the  rapid  advance  of  the  circumferential 
highway  around  M^ashington  and  other  major  highway  improvements 
undei’way  and  contemplated  will  assure  ease  of  travel  to  and  from 
other  Federal.  State,  local,  and  private  facilities  in  the  general  area. 

I hope  that  in  recognizing  the  needs  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  T\^elfare  for  an  environmental  health  center,  the 
members  of  the  sulx?ommittee  will  also  readily  recognize  the  efficiency 
and  economy  of  locating  this  facility  in  Maryland  in  convenient 
proximity  to  the  Nation’s  Capital. 

M^ould  you  like  to  hear  from  TIr.  Lastner  ? 

TIr.  Lastxer.  I will  be  brief. 

Mr.  Boswell.  I might  note  that  the  Beltsville  site  is  in  Prince 
Georges  Comity,  where  TIr.  Lastner.  chaimian  of  the  board  of  county 
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commissioners,  is  located.  The  National  Training  site  is  very  near 
to  the  boundary  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  Prince  Georges 
County. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  FRANK  J.  LASTNER 

Mr.  Lastner.  Members  of  the  committee,  I would  like  to  say  I 
am  here  because  of  the  interest  in  the  Beltsville  site,  which  I heard 
is  one  that  is  contemplated. 

I can  speak  for  the  county  commissioners,  and,  from  my  own 
knowledge,  that  this  is  a well-planned  area,  and  does  have  active 
roads,  in  the  belt  highway,  which  Mr.  Boswell  has  spoken  of;  the 
Baltimore- Washington  Parkway;  the  extension  of  Kenilworth  Ave- 
nue which  is  in  the  very  near  future;  and  I am  here  to  tell  this 
committee  that  Prince  Georges  County  is  ready  to  support  and  build 
any  necessary  additional  roads  that  are  needed  for  connecting  to  this 
site;  but  we  already  have  adequate  roads  that  surround  that,  as 
Mr.  Boswell  said,  not  only  the  inner  belt  but  the  outer  belt,  and 
it  will  be  in  an  area  between  the  two.  That  is  what  I wanted  to 
offer  to  the  committee,  that,  as  chairman  of  the  Prince  Georges 
County  Commissioners,  I am  here  to  say  that  we  will  support  your 
efforts  in  every  way. 

Mr.  Laird.  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  like  to  quote  from  the  record 
here,  so  that  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding  about  the  site  that 
is  preferred;  because  I think  you  should  know  that.  This  is  from 
our  recent  hearing  with  the  Public  Health  Service : 

Mr.  Laied.  The  new  site  you  are  looking  at  is  in  Virginia  ? 

Dr.  Anderson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Laird.  In  Maryland  ? 

Dr.  Anderson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Laird.  Where? 

Dr.  Anderson.  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Denton.  They  do  change  their  opinions. 

Mr.  Boswell.  This  would  not  change  the  basic  testimony.  We 
think  this  is  so  important  that  the  program  should  go  ahead,  whether 
it  is  located  in  Maryland  or  not. 

Mr.  Laird.  This  committee  has  always  had  a lot  of  testimony 
here  about  what  a hardship  it  works  on  Maryland,  having  all  these 
Federal  employees  in  your  State. 

You  do  not  have  the  same  feeling  ? 

Mr.  Boswell.  No,  sir.  Our  people,  who  are  presently  residents  of 
the  State  of  Maryland,  have  this  as  a very  special  interest.  The 
relationship  of  this  metropolitan  area  as  the  headquarters  city  for 
the  Government,  of  course,  is  of  particular  interest  to  us. 

One  of  the  problems,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Lastner  has  in  his  particular 
county  is  that  the  Government  owns  large  acres  of  land  which  are 
taken  off  the  tax  roles  but  which  do  not  attract  projects. 

Mr.  Lastner.  They  are  not  utilized. 

Mr.  Laird.  I do  not  really  feel  too  strongly  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Lastner.  We  are  not  complaining. 

Mr.  Laird.  I was  thinking  of  the  arguments  that  are  always  used 
in  connection  with  Federal  aid  to  schools  in  so-called  federally  im- 
pacted areas. 
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Mr.  Denton.  I would  say,  in  that  respect,  the  Government  was 
pretty  good.  It  built  the  Indian  Head  Highway ; the  Suitland  High- 
way; the  George  Washington  Highway;  and  the  Washington-Balti- 
more  Highway.  You  are  third  in  the  payments  to  schools  in  federally 
impacted  areas.  I do  not  think  we  have  been  unfair  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Boswell.  We  are  certainly  not  complaining,  on  the  part  of  the 
State  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Denton.  I would  like  to  say  one  thing. 

You  are  offering  a site  to  the  Government,  free  of  charge? 

Mr.  Boswell.  We  do  have  some  sites  which  we  have  offered,  which 
we  feel  are  equal  to  a location  of  some  of  the  other  States,  and  the  Ke- 
search  Triangle. 

However,  they  are  not  within  the  immediate  Washington  metropoli- 
tan area. 

Mr.  Denton.  What  do  you  do  about  the  site  within  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area? 

]\Ir.  Boswell.  The  sites  we  are  talking  about  offering  are  sites  that, 
in  effect,  are  surplus  sites,  under  State  ownership,  just  as  the  Besearch 
Triangle  is  an  area  that  the  State  has,  and  is  not  being  used. 

For  example,  in  Anne  Arundel  County,  there  is  a very  pleasant 
area — we  have  a site  that  could  be  made  available. 

Mr.  Denton.  That  would  get  away  from  the  Washington  area  ? 

Mr.  Boswell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Denton.  But  when  you  get  right  down  to  it,  you  don’t  make 
any  firm  offer. 

Mr.  Laied.  What  is  the  distance  ? 

Mr.  Boswell.  In  terms  of  some  of  the  discussion  we  had  today,  it  is 
a closer  distance  between  here 

Mr.  Laird.  Anything  within  50  miles  is  walking  distance. 

Mr.  Denton.  I noticed  the  list  that  you  have  here,  and  I wrote  those 
down.  Where  I live,  that  would  be  a little  bit  more  than  walking 
distance. 

Mr.  Laird.  I think  it  is  strange  we  have  not  heard  from  the  Ohio 
Biver  area. 

Mr.  Denton.  Well,  you  will.  But  just  so  I get  the  record  straight, 
you  are  not  prepared  to  offer  ground  within  the  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington area,  in  Maryland  ? 

Mr.  Boswell.  No,  sir.  We  have  not  made  an  offer. 

Mr.  Denton.  But  you  would  give  land  in  another  place  ? 

Mr.  Boswell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  Somebody  wrote  me  a letter;  I guess  everybody  got 
the  same  letter.  It  was  a property  owner.  I think  it  was  in  the  Bock- 
ville  area,  objecting  very  much  to  an  installation  out  there. 

Are  any  property  owners  objecting  to  that? 

Mr.  Boswell.  The  people  of  Maryland  are  very  proud.  We  are 
what  they  call  the  F ree  State.  So  the  right  to  dissent  has  always  been 
an  important  right  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 

I would  certainly  be  surprised  if  there  were  no  objection  to  any  im- 
portant facility  that  was  suggested. 

Mr.  Denton.  I think  that  happens  every  place. 

Mr.  Boswell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Denton.  Of  course,  the  Government  owns  the  land  in  Beltsville. 

Mr.  Boswell.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Denton.  The  Rockville  land — would  it  not  be  this  side  of 
Rockville  ? 

Mr.  Boswell.  Beltsville. 

Mr.  Denton.  Rockville? 

Mr.  Boswell.  No;  it  is  on  the  other  side  of  Rockville  at  a place 
called  Shady  Grove.  It  is  between  Rockville  and  Gaithersburg. 

Mr.  Denton.  It  is  over  near  240.  Of  course,  that  would  mean  you 
would  go  over  240  to  get  down  that  way. 

Mr.  Boswell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Denton.  I do  not  see  how  the  circumferential  highway  would 
help  you  very  much  because  that  is  going  the  wrong  way  for  people 
going  in  and  out  of  town. 

Mr.  Boswell.  Actually,  as  a practical  matter,  most  of  the  roads 
going  north  will  swing  back  into  240.  It  fact,  one  of  the  suggested 
connections,  of  bringing  70-S  into  Washington  is  to  bring  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Denton.  If  it  comes  in  from  Beltsville,  you  go  into  the  Wash- 
ington-Baltimore  Parkway,  and  I guess  you  can  come  in  by  way  of 
University  Boulevard. 

Mr.  Boswell.  On  Kenilworth  Avenue,  there  are  a great  number  of 
connections  in  that  area.  It  is  a fairly  good  connection. 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  I might  say,  of  all  the  sites  Maryland  offered,  none 
of  them  is  more  than  30  miles  away. 

Mr.  Denton.  Of  course,  we  do  have  a traffic  problem  in  the  city. 
Everybody  comes  down  in  Washington  in  their  automobile,  and  there 
is  generally  one  person  to  a car ; and  the  question  of  establishing  some 
kind  of  rapid  transit  system  is  rather  acute.  It  is  going  to  be  much 
worse  if  we  continue  to  build  installations  here. 

Mr.  Boswell.  I think  most  of  us  planners  are  inclined  toward  the 
rapid  transit  bus.  We  think  it  has  to  be  very  carefully  located,  so  it 
will  economically  transport  people. 

Mr.  Denton.  If  it  does  not  support  itself,  the  Government  will  be 
paying  the  bill. 

Mr.  Boswell.  We  will  have  some  question  about  running  it  down 
the  superhighways  because,  here,  you  are  running  it  in  direct  compe- 
tition in  places  where  you  are  talking  about  putting  up  your  major 
highway  connections.  The  transportation  problem  is  a very  difficult 
subject;  one  that  we  all  feel  we  believe  we  have  to  support,  but  it  is 
certainly  not  easy. 

Mr.  Denton.  Can  you  think  of  any  city  the  same  size  as  Washing- 
ton, that  hasn’t  some  kind  of  elevated  or  subway  or  rapid  transit 
system  ? 

Mr.  Laird.  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Boswell.  Of  course,  San  Francisco  has  plans  for  such  facilities 
being  extended. 

This  is  one  of  the  important  things  from  a planning  standpoint. 
You  do  not  have  to  figure  about  traveling  long  distances,  for  example. 
Transportation  should  be  designed  to  carry  people  short  distances. 

Mr.  Lastner.  Congressman,  you  were  asking  me  about  the  reaction 
of  Maryland  relative  to  the  rapid  transit  study  that  was  made. 

Of  course,  it  was  a rather  voluntary  study,  and  it  was  presented  to 
our  commission  and  we  approved  it  in  principle  and  recommended  it, 
or  referred  it,  to  our  public  works  department,  our  economic  develop- 
ment commission  and  the  other  departments  in  the  county  which 
would  be  affected  by  it. 
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Mr.  Dextox.  I saw  where  it  would  be  a pretty  good  proposition 
for  you  to  accept,  from  almost  every  angle.  Of  course,  it  has  not  been 
approved  by  the  Government  or  Congress  yet. 

Mr.  Lastxer.  It  is  only  a proposal. 

Location  is  very  important.  They  rejected  it  because  one  of  the 
links  did  go  in  an  industrial  area. 

Mr.  Dextox.  I guess  that  is  all. 

Me  thank  you  very  much. 

]VIr.  Boswell.  We  certainly  axDpreciate  the  opj)ortunity.  It  is  a 
I'eal  pleasure. 


LETTER  FROM  3IISS  ELIZABETH  B.  BAXKS 


!Mr.  Fogarty.  ^Ir.  Denton  referred  earlier  to  a letter  that  each 
member  of  the  committee  has  received  in  opposition  to  the  Eockville 
site.  I will  place  the  one  I received  in  the  record. 

(The  letter  follows:) 

Belwasd  Faem, 

Rockville,  Md.,  Feltruary  2o,  1963. 

Hon.  JoHTf  E.  Fogaett, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 


Deae  Ms.  Fogaett:  It  has  been  brought  to  onr  attention  that  the  Health, 
Education,  and  W elf  are  budget  will  be  before  your  committee  within  a few  days. 

We  understand  that  the  budget  contains  a request  for  the  establishment  of  an 
Environment  Health  Center. 

As  landowners  we  are  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  the  above  installation 
near  Rockville,  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  on  Route  28  and  Shady  Grove  Road. 

This  land  has  been  owned  by  the  same  families  for  generations  and  to  relocate 
them  would  bring  many  hardships  and  heartaches. 

Also  this  land  has  been  zoned  for  residential  use  only  by  expert  landplanners. 
The  Maryland  Park  and  Planing  Commission  changed  the  zoning  to  accommo- 
date Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  when  this  was  first  proposed. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  is  one-half  mile  from  the  proi>osed  site.  AEC  is 
only  a few  miles  away  and  a Xike  site  across  the  road.  This  would  make  four 
Government  installations  within  a radius  of  a few  miles. 

This  is  fertile  farmland  and  is  now  being  used  as  such. 

There  is  no  gravity  sewer  in  this  area  and  to  utilize  this  land  it  would  require 
pumping  sewage  for  many  years. 

Some  landowners  in  the  county  are  willing  to  sell  their  land  to  the  Government. 
This  would  spread  the  Government  installations,  and,  at  the  same  time,  meet 
requirements  needed  for  such  installations. 

If  the  installation  is  located  on  this  site,  it  would  be  such  an  impact  on  the 
area  that  the  whole  c-ommunity  would  suffer. 

We  fully  understand  why  the  Appropriations  Committee  does  not  wish  to 
be  involved  in  the  location  of  this  project,  but  we  are  told  that  the  testimony 
before  your  committee  favors  a particular  site,  and  if  funds  are  appropriated 
on  that  basis,  then,  when  the  executive  branch  considers  it,  it  is  bound  to  give 
that  site  preference.  If  opposition  is  recorded  against  a particular  site,  that 
fact  should  cause  the  executive  branch  to  look  elsewhere,  especially  if  the 
c-ommittee  would  suggest  that  other  sites  be  considered  in  view  of  the  opposition. 

We  are  grateful  to  you  and  your  committee  for  your  past  help  in  this  matter 
and  will  appreciate  any  further  help  you  see  fit  to  give. 

Sincerely. 


Elizabeth  B.  Baxks, 

A landowner  involved  in  the  acquisition. 
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Location  of  Environmental  Health  Center 


LETTER  FROM  HON.  WILLIAM  WALLACE  BARRON,  GO\^RNOR  OF 

WEST  VIRGINIA 


Mr.  Fogarty.  We  will  also  place  in  the  record  a letter  the  committee 
has  received  from  the  Honorable  William  Wallace  Barron,  Governor 
of  West  Virginia. 

(The  letter  follows :) 

State  of  West  Virginia, 

Office  of  the  Governor, 
Charleston,  March  1963. 

Hon.  John  E.  Fogarty, 

Bouse  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Congressman  Fogarty:  As  you  know^,  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  has  asked  the  Congress  to  approve  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a National  Environmental  Health  Center.  The  Department  last  year 
proposed  that  the  Center  be  situated  in  the  Metropolitan  Washington  area, 
preferably  in  the  vicinity  of  Rockville,  Md. 

However,  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  rejected  this  location  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  add  to  the  congestion  in  the  metropolitan  area.  This 
action  was  applauded  and  endorsed  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Decentralization  of 
Government  Operations. 

Now  it  is  believed  that  the  Department  will  again  seek  permission  to  locate 
in  the  Washington  area.  In  addition,  proposals  for  location  of  the  center  have 
been  received  from  several  other  sections  of  the  country. 

The  State  of  West  Virginia  believes  it  can  offer  a compromise  that  is  truly 
ideal,  and,  this  week,  I presented  our  proposal  formally  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  We  envision  a location  in  the  Eastern  Pan- 
handle of  the  State,  in  the  beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley.  This  site  is  free  of 
urban  congestion,  yet  is  only  60  to  80  miles  from  midtown  Washington  and  even 
closer  to  many  of  the  support  facilities  which  the  Center  would  utilize,  such 
as  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The 
State  and  local  governments  stand  ready  to  help  in  every  possible  way. 

I am  enclosing  a copy  of  the  West  Virginia  proposal.  May  I respectfully  ask 
that  you,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  appropriations,  look  over  this  presentation,  for  we  sincerely 
believe  we  are  offering  an  alternative  that  would  provide  a most  attractive 
site  and  would  be  mutually  acceptable  to  both  the  Department  and  the  Congress. 

Sincerely, 


William  Wallace  Barron,  Governor. 


Dental  Eesearch  and  Training 

WITNESSES 


DR.  ALFRED  E.  SMITH,  VICE  CHAIRMAN,  AMERICAN  DENTAL  ASSO- 
CIATION'S COUNCIL  ON  LEGISLATION,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

DR.  SHOLOM  PEARLMAN,  SECRETARY,  ASSOCIATION'S  COUNCIL  ON 
DENTAL  RESEARCH 

HAL  M.  CHRISTENSEN,  AMERICAN  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION'S  WASH- 
INGTON COUNSEL 

DR.  JOHN  C.  BRAUER,  DEAN,  NORTH  CAROLINA  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL 
OF  DENTISTRY;  CHAIRMAN,  COMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATION, 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  DENTAL  SCHOOLS 
ERIC  BISHOP,  AMERICAN  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION'S  WASHINGTON 
OFFICE  STAFF 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Who  is  going  to  talk  for  the  dentists? 

Dr.  Smith,  are  you  ? Go  right  ahead. 
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Dr.  Smith.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Dr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I am 
Dr.  Alfred  E.  Smith,  of  Xcm  Orleans,  La.  I am  a member  of  the 
American  Dental  Association’s  Council  on  Legislation. 

I am  accompanied  by  Dr.  John  C.  Brauer,  dean,  North  Carolina 
University,  School  of  Dentistiy.  Dr.  Brauer  is  also  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Legislation,  American  Association  of  Dental  Schools. 

Also  with  me  are  Hal  M.  Christensen,  the  American  Dental  Associ- 
ation’s Washington  coimsel  and  Dr.  Sholom  Pearlman,  secretary  of 
the  association’s  council  on  dental  research. 

The  American  Dental  Association  and  the  American  Association 
of  Dental  Schools  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present  recommenda- 
tions on  fiscal  1964  appropriations  for  dental  health  activities  of  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 

With  the  committee’s  permission,  I will  outline  briefly  the  overall 
recommendations  of  the  two  associations  for  fiscal  1964  and  then  call 
upon  Dr.  Brauer  to  offer  a general  statement  highlighting  some  spe- 
cific needs  of  the  Division  of  Dental  Public  Health  and  Besources  and 
the  National  Institute  of  Dental  Kesearch. 

The  proposed  1964  budget  allocates  some  $19,809  million  for  the 
National  Institute  of  Dental  Kesearch  and  some  $6,277  million  for  the 
Division  of  Dental  Public  Health  and  Kesources.  This  totals  ap- 
proximately $26  million,  some  $2  million  more  than  was  appropri- 
ated in  fiscal  1963.  The  American  Dental  Association  and  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Dental  Schools  recommend  that  the  fiscal  1964 
appropriations  be  some  $24.42  million  for  the  National  Institute  of 
Dental  Research  and  $10.7  million  for  the  Division  of  Dental  Public 
Health  and  Kesources,  a total  of  $8  million  more  than  is  recommended 
by  the  President. 

In  the  opinion  of  our  two  organizations,  the  fiscal  1964  budget  of 
NIDK  should  be  increased  by  approximately  $4.6  million  over  the 
amounts  proposed. 

The  recommended  allocations  of  the  various  projects  are  shown  on 
the  paper  before  you. 

As  can  be  readily  seen,  a substantial  part  of  the  recommended  in- 
crease is  in  the  areas  of  training  grants  for  National  Institute  of 
Dental  Kesearch  and  the  Dental  Division.  This  is  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  single  greatest  dental  problem  facing  our  Nation  now  and 
in  the  foreseeable  future  is  lack  of  manpower.  All  of  us  share  re- 
sponsibility for  devising  programs  that  will  train  the  urgently  needed 
dental  and  dental  auxiliary  personnel.  To  even  maintain,  much  less 
improve,  the  existing  ratio  of  dentists  to  population,  the  number  of 
dental  graduates  must  increase  to  the  point  that  by  1975,  double  the 
present  number  will  be  graduated  annually.  As  you  know,  a bill, 
H.R.  12,  to  help  provide  increased  facilities  to  train  the  dentists  that 
will  be  needed  in  the  future  has  been  reported  out  by  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  The  American  Dental  Associa- 
tion and  the  American  Association  of  Dental  Schools  wholeheartedly 
support  this  legislation.  We  are  hopeful  that  Congress  will  enact  it. 

However,  consideration  also  must  be  given  to  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding faculty  staff  for  existing  and  new  schools.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 1,113  persons  engaged  full  time  and  3,169  part  time  in  the 
teaching  of  dentistry.  Even  if  the  school  construction  bill  is  not 
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enacted,  a current  need  still  exists  for  additional  dental  researchers 
and  teachers  as  well  as  for  replacements  for  those  leaving  by  normal 
attrition. 

Another  way  to  help  expand  the  availability  of  dental  health  serv- 
ices is  by  teaching  the  dentist  to  use  his  time  more  efficiently.  Greater 
use  of  the  chairside  assistant,  for  example,  can  substantially  increase 
the  number  of  patients  a dentist  treats  daily. 

To  do  all  these  things,  money  is  needed.  The  dental  researchers 
and  teachers  of  the  future  must  be  trained  now.  Dentists  and  dental 
students  must  be  trained  in  the  optimal  utilization  of  auxiliary 
personnel. 

The  teaching  grants  program  of  the  National  Institute  of  Dental 
Kesearch  and  the  chairside  assistants  training  program  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Division  of  Dental  Public  Health  and  Ke- 
sources  constitute  a concrete,  material  answer  to  this  problem,  if  given 
the  necessary  support. 

Because  we  believe  there  is  a pressing  need  for  training  grants  for 
these  purposes,  the  major  part  of  Dr.  Brauer’s  testimony  will  be 
confined  to  this  point. 

At  the  same  time,  the  associations  do  not  wish  to  ignore  the  other 
important  activities  and  programs  of  the  National  Institute  of  Dental 
Kesearch  and  the  Division  of  Dental  Public  Health  and  Kesources. 

There  is  a need  to  go  ahead  with  the  suggested  programs  for  estab- 
lishing regional  dental  research  institutions;  the  excellent  programs 
being  conducted  at  the  Dental  Health  Center  in  San  Francisco  need 
encouragement  and  expansion,  the  oral  cytology  program  should  be 
increased,  and  the  efforts  to  extend  the  benefits  of  fluoridation  should 
be  given  additional  support. 

All  of  these  important  programs  are  covered  in  the  formal  state- 
ment that  is  submitted  for  the  record. 

It  is  my  pleasure  now  to  introduce  to  your  committee,  Mr.  Chairman, 
Dr.  John  C.  Brauer,  dean  of  the  School  of  Dentistry  of  North 
Carolina  University. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  have  had  a lot  of  North  Carolinians  in  here 
today. 

Go  ahead.  Doctor. 

Mr.  Denton.  He  is  from  the  research  triangle. 

Dr.  Brauer.  Close  by. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Laird.  Within  walking  distance. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  JOHN  C.  BRAUER 

Dr.  Brauer.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  as  Dr. 
Smith  has  indicated,  I would  like  to  direct  my  comments  in  great 
part  to  the  dental  manpower  problem.  Before  beginning  that,  how- 
ever, I would  like  to  emphasize,  as  we  have  in  the  past,  the  need  to 
seriously  consider  the  concept  of  regional  dental  research  centers. 

Many  aspects  of  the  problems  facing  dental  research  are  not  typical 
of  problems  in  other  areas  of  health  research.  Private  sources  of 
support  for  dental  research  are  much  more  limited  than  in  many  other 
fields.  Frequently  dental  education  and  dental  research  are  carried 
on  apart  from  the  basic  science  departments  of  universities.  Many 
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dental  schools  encounter  extreme  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  financial 
support  that  is  needed  to  j)rovide  adequate  research  facilities  and  at- 
tract the  competent  scientific  personnel  that  are  needed  if  dental  re- 
search is  to  continue  to  advance  in  its  efforts  to  prevent  and  control 
dental  diseases. 

We  recommend  that  Xational  Institutes  of  Health  immediately  ex- 
plore the  feasibility  of  establishing  dental  research  centei's  in  four  or 
five  regions  of  the  country.  Like  the  National  Institute  of  Dental 
Research,  these  institutions  would  be  staffed  not  only  by  dentists  but 
by  students  of  all  those  disciplines  we  now  know  to  be  relevant  to  the 
search  for  dental  secrets,  such  as  in  biochemistry,  in  radiography,  and 
many  other  areas.  In  this  way,  we  can  attract  high-caliber  personnel 
to  careers  in  dentally  oriented  research  and  help  assure  that  dental 
research  moves  forward  in  a miified,  complementary  way.  Such  cen- 
ters also  would  include  clinical  facilities  to  provide  opportunities  to 
engage  in  the  practical  application  of  basic  research  findings. 

Now,  the  impending  shortage  of  qualified  personnel  is  one  of  the 
most  critical  problems  in  the  field  of  dental  health  today. 

Unless  assistance  is  forthcoming,  the  immediate  and  long-range  dif- 
ficulties facing  prospective  and  existing  dental  institutions  and  stu- 
dents will  keep  us  from  doing  what  we  must  to  maintain  and  improve 
present  levels  of  dental  care.  Based  upon  projected  population  esti- 
mates, we  need  to  graduate  6.200  dentists  a year  by  19T5  in  order  to 
maintain  the  present  ratio.  We  now  graduate  some  3,300  per  year. 

The  needs  of  dental  education  are  threefold:  Facilities,  students, 
and  teachers. 

As  you  may  know,  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  F oreign 
Commerce  has  reported  out  a measure  to  provide  Federal  fimds  on  a 
matching  grant  basis  for  the  rehabilitation  and  expansion  of  existing 
dental  schools  and  for  the  construction  of  new  schools.  That  bill, 
H.R.  12,  also  provides  a program  of  loans  for  dental  students. 

We  strongly  support  this  legislation  and  believe  it  should  be  enacted 
without  delay.  The  two  associations,  through  the  Fund  for  Dental 
Education,  are  working  to  secure  funds  from  private  sources  to  assist 
dental  students  and  dental  education. 

But  teaching  facilities  and  students  are  only  part  of  the  picture. 
High-caliber  teachers  and  researchers  are  in  woefully  short  supply. 

The  major  source  of  dental  teaching  and  research  manpower  is  the 
training  and  fellowship  program  of  the  National  Institute  of  Dental 
Research.  The  existing  dental  schools,  as  well  as  those  of  the  future, 
rely  upon  these  programs  to  supply  the  needed  manpower  to  staff  the 
schools  with  the  best  people — people  with  advanced  education  who 
have  an  interest  in  research  and  teaching,  people  with  the  proper 
motivation  and  background. 

The  purpose  of  the  graduate  training  program  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Dental  Research  is  to  assist  qualified  public  and  other  non- 
profit institutions  to  establish,  expand,  and  improve  training  oppor- 
tunities in  order  to  develop  a large  reservoir  of  competent  research 
investigatoi's  and  teachers  in  the  clinical  and  basic  science  disciplines 
of  importance  to  dentistry. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  there  is  no  such 
reservoir  of  trained  personnel  ready  and  able  to  step  into  the  needed 
positions  in  dental  education.  Under  the  existing  grants  program. 
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the  number  of  researchers  and  teachers  produced  annually  is  barely 
able  to  take  care  of  the  normal  faculty  replacements.  They  are  not 
providing  ^‘additional”  researchers  and  teachers. 

For  the  National  Institute  of  Dental  Research’s  training  grants 
program  for  fiscal  year  1964,  the  administration’s  proposed  budget  is 
$4,805  million.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  American  Dental  Association 
and  the  American  Association  of  Dental  Schools  that  this  sum  is 
inadequate.  We  recommend  that  an  additional  $2.5  million  be  appro- 
priated for  the  training  grants  program. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  programs  now  established  be  expanded  to 
at  least  five  times  their  present  capacities.  It  is  equally  imperative 
that  substantial  grants  programs  be  established  in  those  schools  which 
do  not  now  have  them. 

To  provide  for  the  needs  of  new  and  existing  schools,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  training  grants  program  should  be  producing  650  researchers- 
teachers  annually.  Actually  less  than  250  are  now  being  produced 
annually  and  they  are  utilized  almost  completely  as  replacements.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  proposed  budget  of  $4,805  million  will  be 
adequate  to  finance  training  grants  programs  that  will  produce 
approximately  475  trainees,  which  is  well  below  the  need.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  this  rate  of  production  will  not  be  achieved  for 
about  4 years. 

One  of  the  questions  that  might  be  asked  is  whether  there  are 
enough  suitable  applicants  to  fill  the  training  grants  program  if  suffi- 
cient funds  are  made  available  for  650  trainees.  This  cannot  be  guar- 
anteed, but  it  is  likely  that  if  the  stipends  allowed  individual  trainees 
are  not  enlarged,  we  might  very  well  find  ourselves  without  enough 
qualified  applicants  to  replace  the  present  trainees. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  part  of  this  problem : There  is,  first,  a 
need  to  create  additional  training  programs  and  strengthen  the  exist- 
ing ones;  and,  second,  there  is  the  need  to  make  them  competitively 
attractive. 

When  a dental  student  has  completed  his  training  and  acquired  his 
D.D.S.  degree,  he  also  usually  has  accumulated  a substantial  indebted- 
ness. In  most  cases,  the  graduating  dental  student  is  married  and 
has  children,  significantly  increasing  his  accompanying  responsibil- 
ities. And  then,  if  qualified,  he  is  presented  with  the  opportunity 
either  to  enter  into  the  practice  of  dentistry  or  to  continue  his  educa- 
tion and  go  into  research  or  teaching.  On  one  hand  he  has  the  bene- 
fits of  private  practice;  on  the  other,  the  rewards  of  the  academic 
life. 

We  want  to  do  everything  appropriate  to  encourage  the  capable 
dental  graduate  to  make  the  proper  decision.  We  do  not  want  this 
decision  to  be  based  upon  the  fact  that  advanced  education  will  put 
him  further  into  debt  or  force  him  to  lower  further  the  living  stand- 
ards of  his  family. 

The  167  trainees  under  the  training  grants  program  as  of  October 
1,  1962,  were  studied  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  stipends  being 
received  by  them.  The  stipends  ranged  from  $1,000  to  $8,000  per 
year.  The  average  stipend  was  $4,800  per  year. 

With  a training  program  of  up  to  5 years  in  length,  it  seems  un- 
fair to  ask  these  men  to  accept  such  inadequate  sums  for  family  sub- 
sistence as  the  price  of  pursuing  advanced  studies. 
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The  American  Dental  Association  and  the  American  Association 
of  Dental  Schools  are  of  the  opinion  that  a more  realistic  average 
stipend  would  be  approximately  $6,500  per  year.  This  would  permit 
the  trainee  to  meet  his  responsibilities  without  going  further  into 
debt. 

The  fellowship  program  is  another  method  of  inducing  capable 
persons  uito  a career  of  research  and  dental  teaching.  Presently, 
the  number  of  research  fellowsliips  is  insignificant  relative  to  the 
need.  The  budget  item  calls  for  a total  of  127  research  fellows  in 
1961  and  a total  appropriation  for  this  purpose  of  $1,257  million. 

We  are  of  the  opmion  that  the  number  of  fellowships  should  be 
doubled  or  tripled  in  1961  and  we  recommend  an  additional  $1.5  mil- 
lion for  this  purpose. 

The  question  that  then  arises  from  our  recommendation  that  the 
training  grants  program  and  fellowship  program  be  so  sharply  in- 
creased is  whether  or  not  these  trainees  will  stay  in  research  and  edu- 
cation after  they  graduate. 

The  American  Dental  Association  and  the  American  Association 
of  Dental  Schools  surveyed  in  depth  one  school  and  traced  the  post- 
graduate careers  of  the  recipients  of  fellowships  and  training  grants. 
The  school  surveyed  was  the  University  of  Rochester  School  of  Medi- 
cme  and  Dentistry.  This  school  was  selected  because  it  has  one  of  the 
largest  and  oldest  training  and  fellowship  programs. 

The  results  were  more  favorable  than  we  would  have  guessed. 
Every  graduate  of  the  training  grants  program  and  fellowship  pro- 
gram is  presently  engaged  in  dental  research,  dental  teaching,  or 
dental  administration.  Graduates  of  this  program  at  the  University 
of  Rochester  include  a dean  of  a dental  school,  a full  professor  of 
dentistry,  a research  associate  in  the  Cytology  Laboratory  of  the 
Rockefeller  Institute,  an  associate  professor  of  oral  biology  at  the 
University  of  California,  an  associate  professor  of  pathology  at  the 
University  of  Pemisylvania,  and  many  other  persons  of  comparable 
stature. 

Up  to  this  point,  the  dental  manpower  deficiency  has  been  ap- 
proached from  the  point  of  view  of  increasing  the  number  of  qualified 
personnel  for  research  and  teaching.  There  is  yet  another  way  to 
alleviate  the  manpower  shortage,  although  it  can  never  of  itself  be  a 
complete  answer.  I refer  to  the  chairside  assistant  training  program, 
funding  of  which  was  transferred  this  year  from  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Dental  Research  to  the  Division  of  Dental  Public  Health  and 
Resources. 

The  immediate  objective  of  this  undergi'aduate  progi’am  is  to  afford 
an  opportunity  for  all  dental  students  to  learn  the  techniques  of  work- 
ing with  trained  dental  assistants.  The  ultimate  objective  of  the  pro- 
gram is  to  expand  the  dental  services  available  to  the  public  by  in- 
creasing the  productivity  of  the  individual  dentist.  Training  in  the 
utilization  of  auxiliary  personnel  is  one  way  to  help  resolve  the  man- 
power problem  by  enabling  the  dental  practitioner  to  use  his  time  more 
eff'ectively  and  productively. 

The  budget  item  for  the  chairside  assistant  training  program  calls 
for  an  appropriation  of  $2,161  million.  This  is  an  increase  of  $335,000 
over  196^3.  We  believe  that  this  budget  item  does  not  adequately  sat- 
isfy the  need  to  improve  and  extend  this  program.  It  is  our  recom- 
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mendation,  therefore,  that  an  additional  $2.5  million  be  appropriated 
for  the  chairside  assistant  training  program. 

The  needs  of  this  program  are  manifold.  Eesearch  is  needed  to  de- 
termine the  amount  of  training  a dental  student  needs  with  an  assistant. 
Adequate  space  is  needed  to  permit  the  training  of  the  student  and 
assistant  as  a coordinated  or  integrated  unit.  Experimentation  is 
needed  in  such  areas  as  facility  requirements,  course  content,  teach- 
ing methods,  and  costs  of  an  adequate  program.  Experimentation  is 
necessary  to  elucidate  certain  phases  of  practice  administration  related 
to  dentist  productivity.  Experimentation  is  also  necessary  to  deter- 
mine how  the  number  of  auxiliary  personnel  may  be  increased  and  how 
best  to  integrate  auxiliaries  into  dental  practice. 

Training  in  the  use  of  auxiliaries  should  be  provided  every  dental 
student  prior  to  graduation.  This  means  that  grant  support  must  be 
made  available  to  all  49  dental  schools.  Grant  support  to  the  schools 
for  this  purpose  has  thus  far  been  considerably  less  than  is  necessary. 
In  many  cases,  the  grants  awarded  are  a fraction  of  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  schools. 

At  the  present  time,  the  dental  schools  are  able  to  provide  only  1 
to  4 weeks  of  introductory  training  in  the  use  of  auxiliaries.  This  is 
inadequate. 

For  the  chairside  assistant  training  program  to  make  a significant 
contribution  toward  easing  the  projected  manpower  shortage,  and 
thereby  provide  more  dental  services  for  the  public,  it  must  be  ex- 
panded at  least  threefold.  This  is  one  area  where  research  and  experi- 
mentation can  produce  concrete  results  in  a relatively  short  period  of 
time.  For  this  program  to  make  the  meaningful  contribution  which 
we  believe  it  can  and  should  make,  necessary  funds  must  be  made 
available. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you.  Doctor. 

Doctor,  for  the  record,  tell  us  what  a hygienist  is,  what  a chairside 
assistant  is,  and  what  a dental  laboratory  technician  is. 

Dr.  Brauer.  Dental  hypenist  is  an  individual  who  is  formally 
trained  in  a school  of  dentistry  or  in  a junior  college  and  has  a mini- 
mum of  2 years  of  training.  They  have  a State  board  requirement ; in 
other  words,  all  States  have  State  laws  which  require  a minimum  of  2 
years  of  formal  training.  When  this  training  is  completed,  they  then 
take  the  State  board  and  are  licensed  in  a given  State.  They  are  then 
permitted  to  practice  oral  hygiene,  to  give  instruction  in  dental  health, 
educational  programs,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  What  do  you  mean  “practice  oral  hygiene”  ? 

Dr.  Bratjer.  The  “practice  of  oral  hygiene”  means  that  this  indi- 
vidual legally  is  permitted  to  polish  the  teeth,  to  do  a prophylaxis — 
that  is,  to  remove  the  calcareous  deposits  in  and  about  the  teeth.  She 
is  permitted  to  do  X-ray,  that  is  to  take  X-rays,  and  to  develop 
X-ra;/s.  She  is  permitted,  in  some  States,  not  all,  to  apply  topical  ap- 
plication of  fluorides,  and  to  give  general  instruction  to  the  patient 
with  reference  to  dental  health. 

Xow,  the  dental  assistant  does  not  have  a formal  legal  place  in  our 
States,  and  there  is  no  State  law,  there  are  no  licenses  which  relate  to 
permitting  a dental  assistant  to  work  in  a dental  office. 

Dental  assistants  now,  in  accordance  with  our  American  Dental  As- 
sociation and  with  our  Council  on  Dental  Education,  we  have  a 1- 
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year  formal  requirement,  that  is  a training  requirement,  but  there  is 
no  legal  requirement. 

This  young  lady,  the  dental  assistant — and  primarily  they  are 
young  ladies : there  are  a few  men  dental  assistants,  but  primarily  they 
are  lady  assistants — the}’  work  in  the  office  at  the  chair  side,  assist 
the  dentist  in  all  operations  working  with  the  patient.  She  is  not 
legally  pennitted  to  actually  work  with  the  patient,  that  is  on  the  pa- 
tient or  to  do  dental  services,  but  she  does  assist  the  dentist.  Likewise, 
she  can  do  the  sterilization  of  instruments.  In  other  words,  she  is 
an  individual  that  serves  in  many  capacities  in  a dental  office. 

It  is  well  recognized  that  the  dentist  who  has  had  formal  traming 
in  the  use  of  a dental  assistant  and  has  a well-trained  dental  assistant, 
can  see  about  30  percent  more  patients — that  is  very  conservatively 
speaking — than  dentists  who  do  not  employ  a dental  assistant. 

IVe  also  know  that  a dentist  with  at  least  two  laboratory  assistants 
or  hygienists,  and  at  least  two  well-trained  dental  assistants,  can  actu- 
ally see  from  60  to  70  percent  more  patients,  if  he  is  trained  to  use 
such  auxiliary  help  efficiently. 

So  one  of  our  objectives  in  the  dental  assistant  program  in  schools 
of  dentistiy  is  to  tram  the  dental  students  how  to  effiectively  use  a 
dental  assistant.  And  so  this  last  year,  in  Jiuie  of  1962,  we  had  our 
first  graduatuig  seniors  who  went  out  into  practice  with  formal 
training  in  the  utilization  of  dental  assistants.  So  this  materially 
helps  in  our  dental  manpower  problem.  But  we  have  not  begun  to 
scratch  the  surface  in  teaching  this  dental  student  how  to  effectively 
utilize  tliis  dental  assistant  and  I think  expansion  of  tliis  program 
would  contribute  in  a very  major  way  in  help  mg  solve  our  total 
dental  manpower  problem. 

Xow,  the  dental  laboratory  teclmician,  tliis  individual  m most  States 
is  not  licensed  by  law.  There  is  a 2-year  formal  trainmg  requirement 
for  those  who  want  to  be  certified  at  a national  level.  But  a very 
high  percentage  of  dental  laboratory  teclmicians  are  now  trained  on 
the  job,  without  any  formal  standards,  in  most  instances,  in  most 
States.  And  so  for  tliis  reason,  we  are  activating  in  our  post  high 
school  vocational  training  centers,  in  our  junior  colleges,  and  in  some 
of  our  schools  of  dentistry,  traming  programs  for  the  dental  labora- 
tory technician. 

Xow  medicme  has  for  years  recognized  the  utilization  of  auxiliary 
people.  But  dentistry  has,  for  all  these  years,  had  a very  minimal 
use  of  the  auxiliary  people.  So  we  are  convinced  beyond  any  question 
that  one  of  our  great  contributions  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  our 
people,  the  greater  service  that  a dentist  can  provide  for  our  people 
is  through  the  utilization  of  auxiliary  people. 

^Ir.  Fogarty.  Well,  that  gives  me  a real  explanation. 

Do  you  have  a statement  Dr.  Pearhnan  ? 

STATE3IEXT  OF  DR.  SHOLOM  PEARL3IAX 

Dr.  Pearl^iax.  I am  here  to  try  to  answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right,  I raised  a question  with  Dr.  Galagan  and  Dr. 
Arnold  about  Dr.  Lyons'  proposal  down  at  the  deans*  meeting  in  Miami 
about  establishing  one  or  more  regional  dental  research  institutes  or 
centers.  I put  his  letter  to  me,  dated  December  IT,  into  the  record. 
They  and  Dr.  Shannon  thought  it  was  a good  idea. 
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When  you  see  Dr.  Lyons,  you  tell  him  if  he  ever  gets  to  read  these 
hearings,  his  name  appeared  in  print  quite  often. 

Would  you  comment  on  this  proposal  ? 

Dr.  Pearlman'.  The  situation  we  are  facing  is  largely  related  to  the 
manpower  shortage. 

I have  some  figures  from  a survey  conducted  not  long  ago  which 
estimates  about  40,000  people  are  engaged  in  biomedical  health  research 
in  this  country.  About  three-fourths  of  these  people  have  a doctorate 
degree — Ph.  D.,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  doctor  of  veterinary  medicine,  and  so 
forth.  Of  those  30,000,  about  three-fourths — about  70  percent  of  all 
of  those  who  have  doctorate  degrees  are  Ph.  D.’s. 

Within  this  pool,  there  were  about  1,300  people  who  identified  them- 
selves as  being  engaged  in  dental  research,  and  in  that  pool  of  dental 
research  workers,  less  than  25  percent  have  a Ph.  D.  degree. 

Now,  it  seems  clear  that  in  medicine  through  their  development, 
one  physician,  for  example,  working  with  a number  of  Ph.  D.’s  is  able- 
to  conduct  a program  in  depth  in  the  basic  sciences  and  the  clinical 
areas  in  a well-managed  and  well-rounded  program,  and  can  pene- 
trate certainly  much  deeper  into  the  problems  he  is  attacking  than  he^ 
could  do  singlehanded. 

In  the  case  of  the  dental  situation,  however,  the  reverse  is  true.  We 
have  dentists  who  are  graduated,  some  of  them  with  a Ph.  D.,  many 
of  them  without,  who  are  conducting  research  in  basic  science  by  virtue 
of  basic  training,  but  they  have  great  difficulty  in  trying  to  get  addi- 
tional basic  science  people  with  Ph.  D.’s.  The  competition  is  quite 
keen. 

Now,  to  attack  this  problem  of  attracting  basic  scientists,  topnotch 
basic  scientists  into  dental  research  is  a very  difficult  thing.  There  are 
many  reasons  for  this. 

First  of  all,  we  recognize  that  the  problems  in  dentistry  have  not 
yet  appeared  to  be  as  dramatic  to  the  public,  the  scientific  community^ 
as  those  problems  medicine  is  trying  to  deal  with.  Also,  the  schools 
simply  do  not  have  enough  money  to  take  on  new  scientific  people 
with  Ph.  D.  level. 

Within  the  scientific  community  itself,  it  appears  that  many  of  the 
Ph.  D.  men  we  are  interested  in  do  not  have  an  appreciation  of  the 
kind  of  research  that  we  are  doing. 

I just  got  back  from  a meeting  of  the  International  Association  for 
Dental  Eesearch  where  most  of  the  research  in  this  country  is  presented 
annually.  When  a few  of  these  skeptical  Ph.  D.  people  from  basic 
science  departments  elsewhere  are  invited  to  attend  these  meetings, 
their  eyes  are  opened  up  and  they  become  enthusiasts. 

We  are  working  in  this  area,  trying  to  work  in  this  area. 

We  feel  establishment  of  centers  for  dental  research,  basic  centers, 
multidisciplinary  centers,  will  serve  as  nuclei  to  attract  these  people 
into  the  kind  of  work  that  we  feel  has  to  be  done  here. 

In  the  dental  schools  themselves,  as  was  pointed  out,  it  is  difficult 
now  to  attract  the  scientists  that  are  needed.  With  the  creation  of 
dental  research  centers  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  parallel  per- 
haps to  the  present  program  that  NIDP  is  carrying  out,  with  people 
working  in  basic  science  departments  within  the  Institute,  all  tackling 
different  phases  of  many  problems  with  a clinical  attachment  as  well, 
so  that  clinical  studies  can  be  integrated  with  them — once  you  get  some’ 
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of  our  well-established  men  to  direct  a center  of  this  sort,  a man  with 
a dental  and  Ph.  D.  degree,  for  example,  establishing  the  center  and 
dii'ecting  it,  he  can  attract  with  that  type  of  progi’am,  with  his  own 
contribution  and  his  reputation — ^he  is  more  likely  to  attract  the  basic 
science  people  that  we  are  after  than  he  is  able  to  do  right  now. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  One  of  the  big  drawbacks,  too,  is  you  have  severel 
dental  schools  that  ought  to  l^e  modernized,  or  mayl^e  new  ones  to 
take  their  place.  They  just  do  not  have  the  money,  do  they? 

Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Back  on  the  record  now. 

Go  ahead. 

Dr.  Br-\uer.  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  like  to  refer  to  a development 
at  the  University  of  Xorth  Carolina  : it  relates  to  a center  such  as  we 
have  been  talking  about,  a research  center. 

Dr.  Arnold  and  some  members  of  his  staff  came  down  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Xorth  Carolina  in  mid-October  this  past  year  and  we  had 
a conference  with  oim  chancellor  of  our  miiversity  and  with  our  busi- 
ness manager  and  with  our  administrator  of  our  division  of  health 
aff’airs  and  our  particular  group  in  dentistry.  They  expressed  an 
interest  in  the  possibility  of  giving  encouragement  with  funds  and 
also  in  assisting  us  in  the  program  development  of  the  center  which 
we  have  in  progress. 

About  2 years  ago,  we  decided  to  develop  a research  center  and  we 
then  made  application  for  funds  to  the  Research  Facilities  Branch. 
TTe  have  a gi’ant  that  authorizes  S492,000 — and  we  then  went  to  the 
dentists  of  the  State,  and  the  dentists  tliis  past  year  have  contributed 
S325,000  to  match  the  B492.000. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  a very  exceptional  situation.  I thhik  it  is 
good. 

I did  not  want  my  remarks  to  be  misinterpreted.  I think  that  is 
a wonderful  gesture  on  their  part. 

TTas  it  like  pulling  teeth  to  get  them  to  contribute  ? 

Dr.  Brattr.  Xo,  it  was  amazing  the  interest  that  the  dentists  of 
the  State  and  the  high  percentage  of  the  dentists  that  really  contrib- 
uted to  this  research  center.  So  we  did  actually  and  do  actually  have 
available  the  3325,000. 

Then  the  university  administration  has  further  contributed  another 
$175,000,  so  we  are  now  having  our  definitive  drawings  accomplished. 
TTe  are  going  to  let  our  bids  in  midsimimer  this  year,  and  this  building 
will  actually  l^e  finished  in  late  1964  or  very  early  1965. 

This  buildinsr  will  have  some  32,000  square  feet,  entirely  identified 
for  dental  research.  This  is  the  reason  that  Dr.  Arnold  and  his  asso- 
ciates did  come  down  to  discuss  the  possibilities  for  such  a center. 

Xow  complementincr  this  particular  building  and  center,  we  have 
our  basic  science  facilities  that  have  been  very  fine  in  relationship 
to  dentistry.  For  example,  we  have  33  Ph.  D.  candidates  presently 
in  biochemistry  alone.  TTe  have  an  appreciable  number  in  micro- 
biology and  some  of  the  other  fields. 

TTe  have,  of  course,  additional  animal  quarters  besides  the  building 
that  we  have  planned.  TTe  have  a STaduate  Ph.  D.  plan  in  epidemi- 
ology and  biometrics  already  established  which  will  complement  the 
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center.  We  have  a computation  center  that  is  one  of  the  three  or 
four  finest  and  largest  and  best  equipped  in  the  world. 

We  have  the  Eesearch  Triangle  in  which  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  has  an  interest,  Chapel  Hill,  and  the  campus  at  Kaleigh, 
likewise  Duke  University,  and  all  of  this  I think  would  complement 
this  particular  center. 

Now,  the  one  problem  we  do  have  is  money  for  development  of  a 
program.  We  are  now  looking  for  a director  of  the  center. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  should  not  have  any  trouble  getting  money 
out  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  for  such  a worthwhile  program. 
This  is  the  State  school  you  are  talking  about  ? 

Dr.  Bratjer.  This  is  the  State  school.  But  they  are  contributing 
substantially  to  our  dental  education  program. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Has  any  consideration  been  given  to  establishing 
some  additional  schools  in  connection  with  State  universities? 

Dr.  Brauer.  Decently  I was  privileged  to  attend  a workshop  in 
Florida,  as  an  example,  as  a specific  example.  There  the  Florida  State 
Dental  Society  held  a 3-day  workshop  and  the  University  of  Florida, 
from  Gainesville,  had  representation.  And  so  the  State  society  rep- 
resentatives are  making  their  formal  recommendations  to  their  own 
house  of  delegates  this  coming  May. 

The  State  Board  of  Higher  Education  of  the  State  of  Florida  has 
already  identified  that,  if  and  when  the  school  is  to  be  activated,  that 
it  will  be  at  the  University  of  Florida. 

The  State  university  this  year  is  asking  for  a sum  of  $40,000  and 
they  will  have  a 2 -year  intensive  study  to  determine  the  size  and 
philosophy  of  operation,  administration,  and  so  on,  of  the  school,  with 
the  intent  of  actually  activating  the  school  2 years  hence  and  going 
to  legislature  2 years  hence. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  the  new  school  in  Kentucky  is  one  of  the 
finest  I have  ever  seen. 

Dr.  Brauer.  It  is  an  excellent  school,  and  they  have  a wonderful 
dean  that  they  have  selected,  and  their  faculty  is  certainly  being  se- 
lected in  a very  careful  manner. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  facilities  are  about  as  good  as  you  can  get. 

Dr.  Brauer.  Yes.  We  are  tremendously  pleased  and  impressed 
with  that  development. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  State  supported,  too,  is  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Brauer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Some  of  these  private  schools  are  in  rather  bad  shape 
financially. 

Mr.  Christex^sen.  I believe  that  of  the  existing  schools  the  ones  in 
most  serious  financial  trouble  are  the  private  schools.  About  half  our 
dental  schools  are  private. 

Unless  H.E.  12  is  enacted,  we  are  in  serious  danger  of  having  some 
of  our  private  schools  close. 

Dr.  Brauer.  Specifically,  again,  the  University  of  the  Pacific  re- 
cently took  over  the  College  of  Physicians  & Surgeons  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  last  couple  of  days  I talked  to  Dean  John  Tochinni,  the 
dean  of  the  school  of  dentistry  there.  They  have  gone  out  to  their 
alumni  and  have  about  $21/4  million  available.  They  have  their  site 
selected  in  San  Francisco.  But  their  entire  question  of  building  or  not 
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building  is  surrounded  around  H.E.  12  or  comparable  type  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Their  particular  school  building  out  there  will  be  somewhere  within 
the  range  of  $6  million.  So  if  H.E.  12  does  become  a reality,  this 
particular  school  will  be  built  in  the  very  near  future.  They  have  their 
plans  pretty  well  completed. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  is  the  Dental  Health  Center  in  San  Francisco 
working  out  ? 

Dr.  Bracer.  I think  it  is  contributing  in  a very  fine  way. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  it  stimulating  interest  in  dentistry  ? 

Dr.  Brauer.  Very  much. 

Dr.  Pearlmax.  I had  the  privilege  of  going  out  there  just  a few 
weeks  ago.  They  have  some  very  fine  programs  going  on. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  they  have  control  of  the  entire  buildmg  now  ? 

Dr.  Pearl^iax.  They  have  the  control  of  the  entire  builclmg.  They 
were  clearing  up  the  third  floor  when  I was  there.  But  they  are  be- 
giiming  to  develop  some  startlingly  good  programs,  both  in  epidemio- 
logical research  and  in  training. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I was  out  there  at  the  dedication,  and  I thought  it 
would  stimulate  a great  deal  of  interest. 

Dr.  Smith.  They  work  very  hard  in  that  area.  The  dental  school 
they  had,  in  fact  the  old  building  has  been  condemned. 

Mi\  Fogarty.  I am  talking  about  the  Dental  Health  Center. 

Dr.  Pearlmax.  A moment  ago  I was  going  to  add  there  were  plans 
for  schools  going  forward  in  many  States.  Coimecticut  is  one.  In 
Colorado  there  are  some  very  strong  activities  toward  development 
of  a school. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Private  or  State  schools? 

Dr.  Pearlmax.  State  schools. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  that  is  one  of  the  answers  to  your  problem. 
The  States  generally  support  schools  like  this. 

Dr.  Pearlmax.  I would  not  like  to  say  it  is  the  entire  answer,  how- 
ever. These  new  schools  certainly  will  have  a strong  effect  on  educa- 
tion, there  is  no  question  about  it,  and  they  will  have  a bearing  on 
the  improvement  and  expansion  of  research  that  we  have  to  have  done. 
But  the  research  centers  that  we  were  talking  about  are,  I believe, 
essential  as  well,  in  addition,  separately  and  apart. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I was  very  pleased  to  hear  Dr.  Shannon  endorse  this 
proposal  when  he  appeared  before  the  conmiittee,  and  I think  we 
ought  to  pay  some  attention  to  his  suggestions. 

^ Dr.  Pearlmax.  I hope  that  you  do.  Our  interests  go  along  that 
line. 

Dr.  S^HTH.  Some  of  the  private  schools  are  striving  very  hard  to 
get  along.  For  instance,  the  school  in  Xew  Orleans,  which  is  an 
excellent  school,  had  58  students  in  the  class.  If  they  could  expand 
to  80,  it  would  be  sufficient  for  a number  of  years  to  come. 

Their  present  facilities  are  good,  but  they  need  expansion.  Their 
equipment  is  tops.  They  put  all  that  in  on  their  own. 

Mr.  Bishop.  That  is  a private  school. 

Dr.  Smith.  That  is  a private  school. 

Dr.  Bralyr.  In  order  to  activate  our  research  center  in  Chapel  Hill 
by  January  1965,  we  could  look  forward  to  a sum  somewhere  within 
the  range  of  $250,000  to  $300,000  to  staff  this  particular  center  with 
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individuals  that  are  highly  oriented  and  recognized  in  the  scientific 
community.  And,  likewise,  we  would  have  to  have  some  additional 
funds  for  equipping. 

We  have  some  equipment  in  the  building,  or  will  have  when  the 
building  is  finished,  but  we  certainly  will  need  some  additional  re- 
search equipment  for  tliis  particular  building. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  add,  Dr.  Smith? 

Dr.  Smith.  The  only  thing  I was  thinking,  there  has  been  quite  a 
bit  of  discussion  on  State  schools.  As  far  as  private  schools  are 
concerned,  they  strive  to  go  along  and  they  are  improving  despite 
financial  difficulties. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Some  are. 

Dr.  Smith.  For  instance,  the  school  in  ISTew  Orleans,  they  have 
58  students  for  classes.  They  could  expand  that  school  to  take  care 
of  80.  They  would  have  sufficient  room  for  a good  many  years  to 
come.  And  at  the  present  it  is  most  efficiently  operated  and  it  is  one 
of  the  best  schools  in  the  country.  It  would  be  a school  that  they 
would  carry  along  a great  deal  on  their  own,  financially.  In  other 
words,  they  are  not  looking  to  be  entirely  supported. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I hope  this  bill  is  passed.  There  is,  I think,  a great 
need  for  it. 

Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Christextsex.  There  is  a statement  we  would  like  to  file  for  the 
record. 

(The  statement  follows:) 

Statement  of  the  American  Dental  Association  and  American  Association  of 

Dental  Schools 

The  proposed  1964  budget  allocates  $19,809  million  for  the  National  Institute  of 
Dental  Research  and  $6,227  million  for  the  Division  of  Dental  Public  Health  Amd 
Resources.  This  totals  approximately  $26  million,  some  $2  million  more  than 
was  appropriated  in  fiscal  1963.  The  American  Dental  Association  and  the 
American  Association  of  Dental  'Schools  recommend  that  the  fiscal  1964  appro- 
priations be  $24.42  million  for  the  National  Institute  of  Dental  Research  and 
$10.7  million  for  the  Division  of  Dental  Public  Health  and  Resources,  a total  of 
$8  million  more  than  is  recommended  by  the  President. 

In  the  opinion  of  our  two  organizations,  the  fiscal  1964  budget  of  National  In- 
stitute of  Dental  Research  should  be  increased  by  approximately  $4.6  million 
over  the  amounts  proposed.  This  increase  should  be  allocated  as  follows : 


Research  project  grants $620,  000 

Fellowship  grants 1,  500,  000 

Training  grants 2,  500,  000 

Total  increase  over  fiscal  1963 ^ 5,  344,  000 

Total  increase  over  President’s  budget 4,  620, 000 


^ Adjusted  to  reflect  transfer  of  $2,436  million  from  National  Institute  of  Dental  Research 
to  Division  of  Dental  Public  Health  and  Resources. 

The  associations  also  recommend  that  the  fiscal  1964  budget  of  the  Division 
of  Dental  Health  and  Resources  be  increased  by  $4.5  million  over  the  amounts 
proposed  in  the  President’s  budget  allocated  as  follows : 

Programs  of  the  Dental  Health  Center  in  San  Francisco,  including 


cleft  palate  studies $500,  000 

Oral  cancer  cytology  program 500,  000 

Dental  care  for  the  handicapped  and  aged 500,  000 

Programs  to  advance  preventive  measures  such  as  fluoridation 500,  000 

Dental  assistant  training  grants  program 2,  500,  000 

Total  increase  over  fiscal  1963 * 5,  285,  000 

Total  increase  over  President’s  budget 4,  500,  000 


1 Adjusted  to  reflect  transfer  of  $2,436  million  from  National  Institute  of  Dental  Research 
to  Division  of  Dental  Public  Health  and  Resources. 
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I.  PROGRAMS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  DENTAL  RESEARCH 

Training  programs 

The  major  dental  health  problem  facing  the  Nation  is  the  impending  shortage 
of  trained  dentists.  Unless  immediate  action  is  taken,  the  manpower  shortage 
will  become  so  acute  that  the  standards  of  dental  health  in  this  country  will 
surely  deteriorate. 

A minimum  objective  is  to  maintain  the  current  dentist-population  ratio 
despite  the  swiftly  increasing  population.  To  do  this,  the  number  of  graduates 
from  dental  schools  must  increase  each  year  so  as  to  be  double  the  present 
number  by  1975.  Expansion  of  existing  dental  schools  and  construction  of  22 
new  schools  must  be  accomplished  to  reach  this  objective.  Legislation  is  now 
before  Congress  to  increase  the  number  of  dental  schools,  refurbish  the  older 
schools  and  make  dentistry  better  able  to  compete  with  other  professions  for 
qualified  students.  This  legislation,  H.R.  12,  is  badly  needed  and  has  the  full 
support  of  the  American  Dental  Association  and  the  American  Association  of 
Dental  Schools.  We  believe  it  will  help  significantly  in  increasing  dental  teach- 
ing facilities  and  attracting  dental  students.  Even  if  H.R.  12  is  enacted,  how- 
ever, we  still  have  the  problem  of  finding  and  training  teaching  and  research 
personnel  to  staff  existing  and  future  schools  of  dentistry. 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  graduate  training  program  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Dental  Research  is  to  assist  qualified  public  and  other  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions to  establish,  expand,  and  improve  training  opportunities  in  order  to 
develop  a large  reservoir  of  competent  research  investigators  and  teachers  in 
the  clinical  and  basic  science  disciplines  important  to  dentistry.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  proposed  budget  for  fiscal  1964  calls  for  an  allocation  of  $4,805  million. 

We  consider  this  sum  inadequate.  It  is  thus  recommended  that  an  addi- 
tional $2.5  million  be  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

Under  the  existing  grants  program,  the  number  of  researchers  and  teachers 
produced  annually  is  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  need  for  normal  faculty  re- 
placements. Additional  researchers  and  teachers  are  not  being  provided.  There 
is  no  reservoir  of  trained  personnel  waiting  to  be  called  into  service. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  training  programs  now  established  be  expanded  to 
at  least  five  times  their  present  capacities.  It  is  equally  imperative  that  sub- 
stantial training  grant  programs  be  established  in  those  schools  which  do  not 
have  them  at  the  present  time. 

Efforts  to  intensify  training  of  dental  researchers  and  teachers  have  been 
hampered  by  the  lack  of  adequate  funds  in  the  fellowship  and  training  grants 
categories. 

The  fiscal  1964  budget  requests  $4,805  million  to  support  the  training  grants 
program.  This  represents  an  increase  of  approximately  $1,278  million  over  the 
1963  appropriation.  We  believe  that  it  can  be  shown  conclusively  that  this  is 
not  enough. 

During  the  10-year  period  from  1960  to  1970,  the  training  grants  program 
should  have  been  and  should  be  producing  650  researchers-teachers  annually. 
Actually,  less  than  250  are  being  produced  each  year,  which  barely  takes  care, 
as  we  have  noted,  of  normal  faculty  attrition. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  amount  contained  in  the  proposed  budget  will  be 
sufficient  in  1964  to  finance  95  training  grants  programs  for  approximately  475 
trainees.  The  deficiency  of  this  recommendation  is  obvious. 

At  the  best,  this  limited  program  will  produce  only  75  percent  of  the  needed 
650  trainees.  It  does  not  take  into  account  our  failure  to  produce  the  required 
number  during  the  last  few  years.  This  means,  as  a practical  matter,  that  an 
enrollment  substantially  in  excess  of  650  is  now  needed  each  year.  The  Amer- 
ican Dental  Association  and  the  American  Association  of  Dental  Schools  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  proposed  program,  even  if  operating  at  its  optimal  level, 
will  not  produce  the  needed  personnel. 

A second,  and  perhaps  the  even  more  important,  deficiency  is  that  the  pro- 
posed budget  request  severely  underestimates  the  costs  of  financing  an  adequate 
training  program. 

One  of  the  major  expenses  of  conducting  a training  program  is  the  expense 
of  obtaining  and  retaining  adequate  candidates.  Dental  research  and  teach- 
ing have  to  compete  with  other  scientific  endeavors  to  gain  top  caliber  personnel. 
Research  and  teaching  must  also  compete  with  the  private  practice  of  dentistry 
to  retain  those  people  already  in  the  academic  surroundings.  Individuals  enter- 
ing into  the  training  grants  program  as  trainees  usually  possess  at  least  one 
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academic  degree  and  an  outstanding  academic  record.  Many  have  incurred 
large  debts  to  support  their  undergraduate  and  dental  education.  Most  are 
married  and  have  families  to  support.  These  people  cannot  be  expected  to  post- 
pone their  earning  potential  further  and  to  incur  new  debts  endlessly. 

A recent  survey  of  active  trainees  under  the  dental  training  grants  program, 
dated  October  1,  1962,  was  analyzed  to  gain  more  information  about  the  indi- 
vidual trainees  and  the  present  capacity  of  this  program  to  produce  able  dental 
researchers  and  teachers.  The  report  showed  a total  of  167  active  trainees  per 
year  as  compared  with  a need  to  produce  650  researchers-teachers. 

The  stipends  for  the  individual  trainees  ranged  from  a high  of  $8,000  to  a 
low  of  $1,000.  The  average  full-time  stipend  was  approximately  $4,800  per 
year.  One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  of  these  trainees  possessed  a dental  degree 
and  65  of  them  were  seeking  a Ph.  D. 

These  trainees  were  willing  to  sacrifice  the  opportunity  to  go  ihto  private 
practice  and  pay  off  some  of  their  accumulated  debts.  One  cannot  help  wonder- 
ing, though,  how  many  of  them  are  taking  side  jobs  to  permit  themselves  the 
“luxury”  of  doing  research  and  preparing  for  a teaching  career. 

These  167  individuals  were  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice.  But  where  will 
their  replacements  come  from?  Where  will  the  650  come  from?  It  is  hard  to 
criticize  an  individual,  torn  between  a desire  to  enter  the  training  program  with 
a $4,800  stipend  or  go  into  practice  and  earn  a much  larger  income,  when  he 
chooses  private  practice. 

To  gain  the  needed  personnel  in  the  training  grants  program,  there  must  be 
a substantial  increase  in  the  amount  of  grants  to  individual  institutions^ — an 
increase  that  will  permit  them  to  give  reasonable  stipends  to  trainees.  (To 
the  institutions  entering  a training  grants  program  for  the  first  time,  assurance 
must  be  given  that  the  grants  will  be  adequate  to  enable  them  to  give  the  trainees 
a reasonable  stipend  to  support  themselves  and  their  families. ) 

To  secure  the  needed  personnel  for  this  program,  and  to  retain  the  present 
trainees,  we  must  meet  the  law  of  supply  and  demand ; we  must  offer  trainees 
an  opportunity  to  support  themselves  at  a level  higher  than  the  $4,800  now  given 
to  the  average  trainee.  The  fiscal  1963  budget  called  for  350  trainees  under 
the  program.  On  October  1,  1962,  there  were  only  167.  You  do  not  have  to 
look  beyond  the  low  stipends  to  discover  why  almost  half  the  anticipated  train- 
ees are  in  private  practice  or  other  fields  of  endeavor. 

Presently,  training  grants  supported  by  the  National  Institute  of  Dental 
Research  are  in  effect  at  some  37  dental  schools  and  13  other  institutions  not 
having  dental  school  affiliations. 

The  largest  program  in  a dental  school,  as  of  October  1,  1962,  was  at  New 
York  University.  This  program’s  budget  was  $139,000.  Predoctoral  and 
advanced  postdoctoral  training  in  research  and  teaching  in  basic  sciences  such 
as  neurology,  embryology,  and  endocrinology  are  conducted  at  NYU  through  the 
graduate  school  of  arts  and  sciences.  In  clinical  areas,  the  training  is  directed 
by  the  college  of  dentistry  and  afiiliated  institutions.  There  are  17  traineeships 
available  in  the  various  phases  of  this  program. 

The  largest  training  grant,  $195,000,  is  at  the  University  of  Rochester  School 
of  Medicine  and  Dentistry.  This  school  does  not  have  an  undergraduate  dental 
college  but  for  many  years  has  had  an  outstanding  department  of  dental  research 
and  graduate  dental  education.  There  are  14  traineeships  available  in  the 
various  basic  biological  sciences,  including  the  specialized  field  of  radiation 
biology. 

In  addition,  there  are  training  grant  programs  of  a specialized  nature  in  a 
number  of  nondental  school  institutions.  One  such  is  the  $63,000  program  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  speech  related  to  oral-facial  disorders.  This 
program  provides  traineeship  for  six  students  per  year.  Examples  of  other 
specialized  programs  that  have  been  recently  activated  are;  the  solid  state 
chemistry  of  metals  and  alloys  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  Department  of 
Chemistry ; metallurgy  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania ; single  crystal  struc- 
ture at  the  University  of  Boston,  and  mineral  metabolism  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, New  York  State  Veterinary  College.  Virtually  all  trainees  in  these  pro- 
grams hold  Ph.  D.  degrees.  They  are  nondental  graduates  who  are  contributing 
significantly  toward  providing  a broader  based  dental  research  capability. 

Because  the  largest  grant  is  that  of  the  University  of  Rochester’s  School  of 
Medicine  and  Dentistry,  and  because  the  stipends  of  this  school  are  significantly 
higher  than  the  average,  a study  was  made  of  the  individual  trainees  and  fel- 
lows at  the  school  who  have  completed  training  since  1957.  The  following  is 
the  report  of  these  graduates  and  their  present  positions : 
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Bech,  J.  O.,  Jr.  (fellowship),  assistant  professor  and  head  of  Department  of 
Radiology:  University  of  Indiana. 

Blackmore,  R.  V.  (trainee),  professor  of  dentistry,  University  of  Alberta, 
Canada. 

Bruns,  R.  R.  (fellowship),  research  associate.  Cytology  Laboratory,  Rockefeller 
Institute,  New  York. 

Burrows,  L.  R.  (trainee),  assistant  secretary,  council  on  Dental  Research, 
American  Dental  Association. 

Housman,  Ernest  (trainee  and  fellowship),  associate  professor  of  pharmacol- 
ogy, State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo. 

Krikos,  G.  (fellowship),  associate  professor  of  pathology,  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mahan,  Parker  (trainee),  associate  professor,  Emory  University,  Georgia. 
Morris,  A.  L.  (fellowship),  dean.  University  of  Kentucky,  College  of  Dentistry. 
Myers,  H.  M.  (fellowship),  associate  professor  of  oral  biology,  University  of 
California,  director  of  training  grant  program. 

These  9 graduates  have  published  50  scientific  articles  in  the  last  7 years. 
All  of  them  are  engaged  in  dental  research,  teaching,  or  related  administration ; 
none  have  gone  into  private  practice. 

This  training  grant  program  started  January  1,  1957,  with  a budget  of  $35,000. 
The  budget  today  is  $195,000.  Presently  there  are  10  students  in  this  training 
program  in  the  following  basic  sciences : 
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candidate 

Ph.  D. 
candidate 

Pathology'  . 

1 

3 

Biocieiaistrv _ 

1 

. 

1 
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1 

2 

Pi-adiation  biology 

1 

Earlier  this  month,  five  students  from  this  program  presented  research  papers 
at  the  1963  general  meeting  of  the  International  Association  for  Dental  Re- 
search. The  titles  of  their  parsers  were — 

“Chromosome  Analysis  of  Normal  and  Irradiated  Epithelial  Cells  in  the 
Facial  Development  of  the  Chick.” 

“A  New  Method  for  Analysis  of  Mandibular  Movement.  I.  Principles, 
Equipment,  and  Procedures.” 

“Hydroxyproline  in  the  Protein  of  Human  Enamel.” 

“Effect  of  a Lathyrogen  and  Sulfate  Metabolism  by  the  Strain  ‘L’  Fibro- 
blast.” 

“Ash,  Calcium,  Phosphorus,  and  Sodium  Content  at  Different  Depths  With- 
in Carious  Cavities.” 

Attracting  i>ersonnel,  then,  is  the  major  problem.  One  dental  dean  cited  his 
difficulty  in  getting  competent  candidates  to  apply  for  the  training  grants  pro- 
gram as  due  to  the  fact  that  all  he  could  offer  in  the  way  of  a stipend  was  $1,800 
per  annum  and  remission  of  tuition  fees.  It  is  no  surprise  that  outstanding  den- 
tal graduates  turned  him  down.  When  sums  of  this  sort  are  offered,  part-time 
dental  practice  is  the  only  means  of  support,  and  for  many  graduate  students 
the  added  burden  of  conducting  private  practice  cripples  the  effectiveness  of 
their  training  program. 

In  comparison  to  the  program  at  the  University  of  Rochester,  it  might  be  worth- 
while to  examine  the  training  program  at  another  school,  with  a current  train- 
ing grants  budget  of  .82.5,000.  It  is  training  two  Ph.  D.  candidates — one  in  his- 
tology and  one  in  physiology — and  four  candidates  for  masters  degrees  in  the 
clinical  sciences.  The  stipends  for  these  students  range  from  $1,000  to  .$4,.500  i^r 
year.  This  school  has  indicated  that  it  could  efficiently  use  $83,000  in  the  train- 
ing grants  program  in  fiscal  1964. 

The  training  grants  program  has  been  extended  outside  the  dental  schools  to 
other  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Some  notable  successes  have  been  achieved 
in  conducting  these  programs  in  institutious  without  dental  schools.  The  afore- 
mentioned exi)erience  of  the  University  of  Rochester  School  of  Dentistry  and 
Medicine  is  an  example  of  this.  But  funds  must  be  made  available  in  order 
to  interest  other  institutions  in  the  training  grants  program.  These  nondental 
institutions  could  do  an  outstanding  job  of  encouraging  training  in  certain  areas 
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of  critical  need  to  dentistry.  They  could  be,  and  indeed  some  are,  developing 
training  programs  in  such  fields  as  speech  pathology,  physiology  of  calcifica- 
tion, dental  materials,  and  crystallography.  But  to  do  so,  dentistry  must  com- 
pete with  the  other  sciences  for  available  space  and  facilities.  Dentistry  can’t 
do  so  unless  the  nondental  institutions  can  be  assured  that  there  are  sufficient 
funds  to  create  and  maintain  an  adequate  training  program. 

The  American  Dental  Association  and  American  Association  of  Dental  Schools 
envision  an  adequate  nationwide  training  grants  program  as  one  which  would 
provide  for  650  trainees,  providing  each  with  an  annual  stipend  of  $6,500  and 
providing  a similar  amount  to  the  school  for  each  trainee  to  cover  the  costs  of 
training.  This  would  necessitate  a total  appropriation  for  the  training  grants 
program  of  some  $7.5  million. 

The  associations  thus  recommend  that  $2.5  million  be  appropriated  for  the 
training  grants  program  over  and  above  the  amount  already  contained  in  the 
fiscal  year  1964  budget  request. 

Fellowship  grants 

Another  way  to  help  meet  the  acute  shortage  of  qualified  personnel  in  dental 
research  and  teaching  is  through  the  research  fellowship  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Dental  Research. 

The  stated  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  support  the  training  of  qualified  schol- 
ars for  research  careers  in  those  health  related  basic  and  clinical  sciences  of 
interest  to  dentistry. 

In  view  of  the  critical  and  immediate  need  for  teachers,  many  of  the  arguments 
for  increasing  the  training  grants  are  equally  applicable  for  the  fellowship  pro- 
gram. Although  there  are  no  formal  commitments  made  by  the  fellowship  recipi- 
ents to  remain  in  teaching  or  research,  the  experience  has  been  that  most  of 
the  applicants  elect  academic  careers.  Referring  again  to  the  study  made  of 
post-1957  graduates  of  the  training  grant  and  fellowship  programs  conducted 
at  the  University  of  Rochester  School  of  Dentistry  and  Medicine,  it  was  found 
that  every  fellowship  recipient  remained  in  the  academic  environment,  either  in 
a teaching,  research,  or  administrative  capacity. 

The  budget  request  for  the  research  fellowship  program  for  fiscal  year  1964  is 
$1,257  million.  The  American  Dental  Association  and  the  American  Association 
of  Dental  Schools  believe  this  to  be  inadequate.  We  recommend  that  an  addi- 
tion $1.5  million  be  appropriated  to  the  National  Institute  of  Dental  Research 
for  the  research  fellowship  program. 

The  President’s  budget  would  provide  for  approximately  127  research  fellows. 
This  would  represent  an  increase  in  the  number  of  research  fellowships  over  the 
past  year  of  only  five  fellowships.  The  associations  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
number  of  fellowships  should  be  twice  that  of  the  prior  year  and  that  the  addition 
of  only  five  fellowships  is  most  inadequate.  One  dental  school  dean,  with  more 
research  space  than  most,  commented:  “We  have  now  reached  the  stage  of 
growth  where  we  shall  need  a vastly  increased  amount  (fellowship  grants)  to 
take  advantage  of  our  research  facilities.”  Some  comments  from  the  deans  of 
some  of  the  other  schools  should  be  of  interest. 

“We  always  had  more  qualified  applicants  than  available  fellowships.” 

“Our  problem  heretofore  has  been  lack  of  laboratory  facilities  in  which  to 
conduct  research  fellowship  activity.  Since  March  1962,  space  is  available 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  student  fellowship  program  will  grow.” 

“Currently,  they  (fellowships)  are  all  filled.” 

“Difficulty  obtaining  qualified  applicants  due  to  outstanding  starting  salaries 
at  B.S.  level  in  many  areas  * ^ 

“More  funds  are  needed  for  fellowships  * * for  future  teachers  and  re- 

searchers in  clinical  sciences.” 

As  of  September  1,  1962,  there  were  78  active  fellowships  not  counting 
the  career  research  development  awards.  Of  these,  26  were  Ph.  D.  candidates 
and  30  were  candidates  for  a master’s  degree.  Twenty-four  were  studying 
in  clinical  sciences  and  54  were  studying  basic  sciences. 

The  career  research  development  awards  are  specialized  fellowships.  They 
provide  a mechanism  for  the  support  of  scientific  investigators  who  have  com- 
pleted their  formal  training  and  are  now  developing  their  own  research 
programs.  These  awards  are  extremely  helpful  as  they  allow  a young  in- 
vestigator to  concentrate  his  time  and  effort  in  the  field  for  which  he  has 
been  trained,  even  though  he  is  not  yet  an  established  and  well-known 
scientist. 
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Presently,  21  individuals  in  19  different  institutions  are  supported  by  NIDR 
career  research  development  awards.  In  addition,  five  career  research  de- 
velopment awards  that  are  currently  supported  by  the  National  Institute 
of  General  Medical  Sciences  will  soon  be  transferred  to  the  National  Institute 
of  Dental  Research. 

It  would  be  advantageous  if  each  dental  school  had  several  career  research 
development  award  investigators  to  serve  as  a nucleus  for  scientific  personnel 
in  the  various  research  programs.  As  these  individuals  mature,  some  will 
become  lifetime  investigators.  Others  will  develop  stronger  interests  in  ad- 
ministration or  teaching ; both  being  areas  where  scientific  manpower  is  needed. 

Research  grants 

The  prime  objective  of  the  dental  research  program  continues  to  be  the 
prevention  and  control  of  dental  disease.  To  assure  attainment  of  the  desired 
objective,  it  is  essential  that  the  orderly  but  progressive  expansion  toward 
the  full  capacity  of  our  dental  research  potential  in  this  country  be  continued. 

The  research  grants  program  of  the  National  Institute  of  Dental  Research 
continues  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  advances  in  dental  research  in 
this  country.  The  number  of  research  programs  it  supports  continues  to 
grow.  Developments  of  the  past  few  years  have  opened  many  new  avenues 
for  investigation,  and  it  is  clear  that  dental  research  activity  should  continue 
to  expand  at  a rapid  rate  to  keep  pace  with  the  rate  at  which  new  and 
important  ramifications  are  disclosed.  A survey  of  dental  institutions  indi- 
cated that  their  plans  for  research  development  reflect  the  need  and  demon- 
strated readiness  for  considerable  expansion. 

The  budget  item  for  research  grants  is  $9,833  million,  or  approximately 
$1,267  million  more  than  the  budget  estimate  for  last  year.  The  American 
Dental  Association  and  the  American  Association  of  Dental  Schools  do  not 
feel  that  this  increase  adequately  reflects  the  expanding  willingness  and  ability 
of  the  dental  institutions  relative  to  dental  research.  Nor  does  it  take  into 
account  the  need  for  regional  centers  for  oral  research.  The  associations 
believe  there  is  a need  for  a moderate  increase  in  the  financial  support  for  the 
research  grants  and  recommend  that  an  additional  $600,000  be  appropriated 
for  this  activity. 

Some  existing  and  proposed  dental  research  projects  of  interest 

There  are  today  a number  of  investigations  being  conducted  throughout  the 
country  with  the  common  objective  of  developing  new  techniques  and  pro- 
cedures for  the  practice  of  dentistry.  This,  in  turn,  will  allow  available 
dentists  to  provide  better  health  care  for  a larger  percentage  of  people.  Sum- 
maries of  some  of  the  most  significant  investigations  are  included  in  an 
appendix  to  this  statement. 

Regional  research  centers 

For  the  last  3 years,  the  American  Dental  Association  has  been  urging  that 
consideration  be  given  to  the  development  of  regional  research  centers  where 
basic  research,  clinical  studies,  and  rehabilitation  in  dentistry  could  be  carried  on. 

We  renew  this  recommendation  and  again  ask  that  this  committee  specifically 
request  in  its  rejmrt  that  the  National  Institute  of  Dental  Research  undertake 
establishment  of  regional  dental  research  centers.  Our  reasons  are  these : 
Many  aspects  of  the  problems  facing  dental  research  are  not  typical  of  problems 
in  other  areas  of  health  research.  Private  sources  of  support  for  dental  re- 
search are  much  more  limited  than  in  many  other  fields.  Frequently,  dental 
education  and  dental  research  are  carried  on  apart  from  the  basic  science 
departments  of  universities.  Many  dental  schools  have  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  financial  support  necessary  for  adequate  research  facilities  and 
for  attracting  the  competent  scientific  personnel  required  for  dental  research  to 
continue  advancing  its  efforts  to  prevent  and  control  dental  diseases. 

It  has  become  obvious  that  the  questions  that  remain  to  be  answered  are 
those  that  must  be  attacked  not  only  by  dentists  but  also  by  capable  research 
workers  in  disciplines  that,  while  nondental,  are  relevant  to  dentistry. 

For  some  time,  there  has  been  a conviction  growing  among  many  that  a fresh 
and  more  creative  method  of  assisting  dental  research  is  needed.  Concretely, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  establishment  of  regional 
dental  research  institutes  in  four  or  five  locations  throughout  the  country; 
institutes  that  would  be  somewhat  similar  to  the  National  Institute  of  Dental 
Research.  Like  it,  they  would  be  in  day-to-day  contact  with  the  broad  spectrum 
of  scientific  inquiry.  They  would  have  access  to  and  be  part  of  a basic  science 
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environment  as  well  as  have  access  to  clinical  services.  These  institutions 
would  also  be  like  National  Institute  of  Dental  Research  in  that  the  staffs 
would  not  consist  only  of  dentists  or  dentists  with  additional  doctorates  in 
closely  allied  fields.  Rather,  they  would  include  students  of  all  those  disci- 
plines we  now  know  to  be  relevant  to  the  search  for  dental  secrets : biochem- 
istry, pharmacology,  crystallography,  radiology,  and  so  forth. 

Only  in  this  way,  it  is  argued,  can  a large  enough  and  varied  enough  number 
of  high  caliber  scientific  personnel  be  attracted  to  a career  in  dentally  oriented 
research.  Equally  important,  this  method  would  help  insure  that  dental  re- 
search as  an  entity  would  progress  in  a unified,  complementary  way  rather  than 
in  isolated,  fragmented  fashion. 

Our  associations  believe  that  the  appropriate  agencies  of  Government  should, 
with  some  urgency,  begin  intensive  exploration  of  this  theory  to  determine  its 
feasibility  and  to  discover  whether,  if  feasible,  it  can  be  implemented  under 
present  authority  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  It  is  our  expectation  that 
such  exploration  would  yield  aflarmative  answers. 

Some  effort  already  has  been  made  to  explore  the  practical  possibilities  of 
this  approach.  Preliminary  inquiries  with  some  of  the  Nation’s  larger  uni- 
versities having  health  centers  have  yielded  hopeful  results. 

Assuming  this  approach  to  be  sound,  there  are  some  obvious  questions  as  to 
its  implementation. 

First  is  the  matter  of  manpower.  Dentistry  will  be  competing  with  all  of 
the  other  disciplines  for  the  limited  number  of  available  scientists.  This  is 
nothing  new,  however,  since  dentistry  is  presently  doing  this.  What  would  be 
new  is  that  this  approach  would  enable  dentistry  to  compete  for  the  first  time 
on  the  same  level  as  other  health  research  fields,  offering  the  broad  range  and 
vision  so  essential  if  the  best  and  most  imaginative  research  workers  are  to  be 
attracted. 

A second  question  concerns  the  amount  of  money  necessary.  We  are  speak- 
ing here  of  a development  period  of  about  5 years,  with  an  overall  expenditure 
of  perhaps  as  much  as  $25  million. 

This  admittedly  is  a sizable  sum  of  money.  However,  the  public  today 
spends  some  10  percent  of  its  health  dollar  in  seeking  dental  services  and  yet 
dental  construction  today  receives  only  about  1.3  percent  of  all  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  construction  funds.  Certainly,  this  is  grossly  disproportionate. 
The  increased  expenditures  noted  here  would  bring  Federal  assistance  more  in 
line  with  the  public’s  demonstrated  desire  for  dental  services  and,  of  course, 
it  should  also  be  noted  that  some  of  this  money  presumably  would  come  from 
the  regular  budget  of  National  Institute  of  Dental  Research. 

What  we  are  speaking  of  here  is  a fresh  approach  to  the  problems  facing  dental 
research.  Whether  or  not  this  specific  plan  is  feasible,  it  is  becoming  clear  that 
something  new  must  be  done.  We  are  today  facing  a stalemate.  If  nothing  new 
is  done,  we  will  continue  to  face  the  problem  of  too  few  top  caliber  scientists 
doing  dentally  oriented  research  in  basic  fields.  The  ultimate  sufferer  from  this, 
of  course,  is  the  public. 

II.  programs  of  the  division  of  dental  public  health  and  resources 

The  chair  side  assistant  training  program 

This  statement  has  been  emphasizing  the  most  serious  and  central  problem — 
manpower — that  dentistry  faces  in  providing  increasing  amounts  of  dental  care 
to  the  general  population,  a population  growing  not  only  in  numbers  but  also 
in  awareness  of  the  importance  of  dental  health. 

Earlier  the  need  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  dentists  was  discussed  and 
w^as  linked  with  the  necessity  of  recruiting  an  adequate  number  of  dental  re- 
searchers and  teachers.  There  is  another  method  of  helping  to  alleviate  the 
manpower  shortage:  more  effective  utilization  of  auxiliary  personnel. 

It  has  been  shown  that  effective  utilization  of  chairside  assistants  will  increase 
the  productivity  of  the  dentist  by  as  much  as  66%  percent. 

Before  the  dentist  is  able  to  function  at  maximum  efficiency,  he  must  be  taught 
how  to  train,  work  with,  and  delegate  functions  to  a dental  assistant.  Instruc- 
tion of  the  dental  student  is  the  most  effective  method  of  reaching  this  goal. 

Since  1956,  the  Council  on  Dental  Education  of  the  American  Dental  Associa- 
tion has  cooperated  with  dental  schools  and  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  in 
studies  designed  to  teach  dental  students  the  importance  of  employing  chairside 
dental  assistants.  Initially,  six  dental  schools  began  experimental  programs  to 
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teach  effective  use  of  chairside  assistants.  By  1959,  10  dental  schools  had  de- 
signed studies  in  which  dental  students  were  given  clinical  exi)erience  in  this 
regard.  By  1960,  40  of  the  4S  operating  dental  schools  had  applied  for  or  had 
secured  training  grants  to  initiate  or  continue  chairside  assistant  programs  in 
the  dental  curriculum. 

As  a result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Division  of  Dental  Public  Health  and  Resources, 
44  of  the  4S  operative  dental  schools  in  the  country  now  have  programs  underway 
which  provide  dental  students  with  at  least  some  training  of  this  type. 

In  the  past,  these  projects  were  financed  by  grants  budgeted  through  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Dental  Research.  This  year,  funds  for  this  program  are  in- 
cluded in  the  budget  of  the  Division  of  Dental  Public  Health  and  Resources. 

The  fiscal  1964  budget  request  shows  an  increase  of  $335,000  for  training  grants 
administered  by  the  Division  of  Dental  Public  Health  and  Resources.  This  would 
increase  the  program  for  dental  student  training  in  the  use  of  auxiliary  personnel 
from  $1.S26  to  $2,161  million  for  fiscal  1964. 

Grants  support  to  dental  schools  has  thus  far  been  considerably  less  than  what 
is  needed  for  optimum  programs  in  this  area.  In  many  cases  the  grants  awarded 
are  only  one-third  or  one-fourth  the  annual  amount  requested  by  the  schools. 
Consequently,  the  dental  schools  are  able  to  provide  only  1 to  4 weeks  of  intro- 
ductory training  at  the  junior  and  senior  level.  For  the  dental  student  to  obtain 
the  maximum  value  from  this  training,  he  and  the  assistant  should  be  considered 
an  integrated  unit,  functioning  in  a manner  as  closely  related  as  possible  to  ac- 
tual dental  practice.  This  means  team  training  throughout  the  clinical  phases  of 
his  undergraduate  education.  To  permit  even  partial  team  training,  adequate 
space  for  simulated  office  training  accommodating  nearly  one  auxiliary  for  every 
operator  is  needed.  The  proposed  increase  in  grant  funds  will  only  permit  lim- 
ited expansion  by  the  dental  schools  in  course  length  and/or  in  facilities.  It 
would  make  it  possible  for  the  dental  schools  to — 

(a)  Reach  more  students  with  this  type  of  training; 

(b)  Develop  an  intensive  evaluation  of  the  present  program  ; and 

(c)  Teach  students  to  train  their  own  dental  assistants. 

As  the  schools  evaluate  their  first  year’s  experience,  and  as  additional  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  training  of  dental  students  in  the  use  of  assistants  becomes 
available,  i>ossibilities  for  modification  and  improvement  of  existing  programs 
will  be  evident.  The  proposed  additional  grant  funds  would  permit  limited  pro- 
gram evaluation;  thus  some  improvement  in  course,  scope,  and  content  would 
be  indicated. 

The  American  Dental  Association  and  the  American  Association  of  Dental 
Schools  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  budget  item  for  training  grants  must  be 
substantially  increased.  It  is  our  recommendation  that  an  additional  $2.5  million 
be  appropriated  for  the  chairside  assistant  training  program. 

Disease  prevention  and  control 

The  appropriation  bill  calls  for  an  increase  of  $68,200  over  the  fiscal  1963 
budget  for  disease  prevention  and  control.  This  $68,200  increase  is  to  augment 
the  demonstration  programs  for  handicapped  children  and  the  chronically  ill 
and  aged,  to  support  the  oral  cytology  program  and  to  expand  fiuoridation. 

The  President’s  budget  calls  for  a total  appropriation  of  $629,600  for  fiscal 
1964  for  the  overall  category  of  disease  prevention  and  control.  The  American 
Dental  Association  and  the  American  Association  of  Dental  Schools  are  of 
the  opinion  that  this  item  is  grossly  underbudgeted. 

We  recommend  that  the  budget  item  in  this  category  be  increased  by  $1.5 
million,  to  be  allocated  equally  between  the  programs  for  fluoridation,  oral 
cytology,  and  handicapped  children,  and  the  chronically  ill  and  aged. 

A.  Fluoridation 

The  best  means  available  for  prevention  of  dental  decay  is  fiuoridation  of 
water  supplies.  This  scientific  fact  has  been  estabilshed  by  years  of  investiga- 
tion. Despite  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  fluoridation,  and  despite  its  endorsement 
by  every  responsible  organization  in  the  Nation,  and  despite  endorsement  of  it 
by  such  notables  as  President  .lohn  F.  Kennedy.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Dr. 
Benjamin  Spock,  and  Dr.  Paul  Dudley  White,  the  majority  of  the  people  in  this 
country  continue  to  be  denied  the  benefits  of  fluoridation. 

The  British  Minister  of  Health  recently  approved  plans  for  fluoridation  in 
that  country.  Dublin’s  water  supplies  were  fluoridated  in  1962,  as  were  those 
of  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam.  Health  officials  in  Sweden  and  Australia  have 
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ruled  in  favor  of  fluoridation.  Our  Armed  Forces  drink  fluoridated  water.  The 
World  Health  Organization  endorses  fluoridation. 

But  only  10  percent  of  the  people  in  California  are  supplied  with  fluoridated 
water.  In  New  Hampshire,  the  percentage  is  4 percent;  in  Utah,  3 percent;  in 
Nebraska,  7 percent;  and  in  Arizona,  7 percent.  According  to  a U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  report,  only  30  percent  of  the  people  of  this  country  have  fluori- 
dated water  available  to  them. 

Fuoridation  in  this  country  has  lagged  primarily  for  two  reasons : the  well 
organized  and  vocal  opposition  using  scare  techniques,  and  the  failure  of  profes- 
sional and  civic  groups  to  fulflll  their  obligation  for  leadership  in  supporting 
fluoridation. 

The  Division  of  Dental  Public  Health  and  Resources  has  established  a fluori- 
dation unit  to  stimulate  greater  interest  in  fluoridation  on  the  part  of  National, 
State,  and  local  organizations.  The  unit  is  developing  new  educational  materials, 
providing  information  services,  and  initiating  sociological  studies  of*  fluoridation 
campaigns. 

A staff  committee  of  the  American  Dental  Association  is  working  closely  with 
designated  representatives  of  the  Dental  Division  in  a liaison  committee  on 
fluoridation  and  together  they  are  developing  various  types  of  educational 
materials.  A planning  guide  for  fluoridation  campaigns  is  now  published. 

The  efforts  of  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  American  Dental  Association 
are  already  bearing  some  fruit.  Detroit  and  Kansas  City,  for  example,  were 
two  major  cities  added  in  1962  to  those  with  a fluoridated  water  supply. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  American  Dental  Association  and  the  American 
Association  of  Dental  Schools  that  the  fluoridation  efforts  of  the  Division  of 
Dental  Health  and  Resources  must  be  strengthened  by  an  increased  appro- 
priation of  $500,000. 

B.  Oral  cytology  {cancer) 

Every  year,  approximately  36,000  people  in  the  United  States  learn  that 
they  have  oral  cancer.  Of  these,  two  out  of  every  three  will  be  dead  within 
5 years.  Six  thousand  people  die  of  oral  cancer  each  year.  Many  die  need- 
lessly. About  90  percent  could  be  cured,  were  the  condition  detected  and  treated 
in  time.  Early  discovery  and  diagnosis,  followed  by  proper  treatment,  presents 
the  greatest  chance  for  lessening  the  terrible  toll  of  oral  cancer.  Today,  there 
is  only  a 30-percent,  5-year  cure,  which  is  lower  than  for  cancer  in  any  other 
part  of  the  body  except  that  of  the  lung  and  stomach.  It  is  believed  that  this 
can  be  raised  to  between  60  and  90  percent.  For  this,  early  detection  is 
essential. 

The  Dental  Division  intends  to  conduct  flve  research  projects  in  flscal  1964  to 
increase  our  knowledge  of  technics  for  early  detection.  We  understand  that  they 
have  had  a significantly  large  number  of  requests  from  cities  and  States  to  con- 
duct these  programs.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  American  Dental  Association  and 
the  American  Association  of  Dental  Schools  that  an  appropriation  of  $629,800 
to  finance  all  the  disease  prevention  and  control  programs  of  the  Dental  Division 
is  grossly  inadequate.  That  sum  would  be  more  realistic  for  programs  in  this 
area  alone.  Our  associations  thus  recommend  that  an  additional  $500,000  be 
appropriated  to  the  Division  of  Dental  Health  and  Resources  for  programs 
directed  toward  early  detection  of  oral  cancer. 

A comprehensive  program  for  the  early  detection  of  cancer  will  soon  begin  in 
Chicago.  About  5,000  dentists  in  the  Chicago  area  will  participate.  It  will  be 
sponsored  by  the  Chicago  Dental  Society,  the  Chicago  Board  of  Health,  and  the 
University  of  Illinois.  This  detection  program  is  being  financed  by  a grant  from 
the  Dental  Division  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  matched  by  funds  from 
the  city  of  Chicago  and  the  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  These  studies 
sponsored  by  the  Dental  Division  to  determine  whether  the  laboratory  examina- 
tion of  oral  tissue  scrapings  can  be  used  effectively  by  private  practitioners 
must  be  stepped  up. 

We  strongly  urge  that  an  additional  $500,000  be  appropriated  to  the  Division 
of  Dental  Health  and  Resources  for  the  oral  c3dology  programs. 

C.  Dental  care  for  the  handicapped 

One  of  the  major  needs  of  today  is  to  provide  adequate  dental  care  for  the 
chronically  ill,  the  aged,  and  mentally  or  physically  handicapped  children.  Few 
adequate  programs  providing  dental  care  for  these  persons  exist  today,  and  as 
a result,  many  of  the  chronically  ill,  aged,  and  handicapped,  receive  little  or  none 
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of  the  dental  care  they  need.  As  the  number  of  these  j)ersons  in  the  community 
increases,  the  problem  of  providing  dental  care  will  bec-ome  more  acute. 

The  dental  needs  of  the  noninstitutionalized.  handicapped  child  are  also  being 
largely  neglected.  With  an  increasing  trend  toward  having  mentally  and 
physically  handicapi)ed  children  remain  at  home  with  their  parents,  at  least 
for  the  early  years  of  their  lives,  the  problem  of  care  is  complicated. 

There  are  two  factors  making  it  difficult  for  handicapped  children  to  receive 
dental  care.  The  first  is  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  carry  out  dental  pro- 
C’edures  on  many  handicapped  children.  In  order  to  control  body  movements 
sufficiently  to  restore  the  teeth,  it  is  often  necessary  to  give  the  child  a general 
anesthetic.  Even  if  anesthesia  is  not  needed,  the  dentists  must  have  special 
training  to  handle  the  unique  problems  of  these  children.  The  second  compli- 
cating factor  is  an  indirect  result  of  the  child’s  impairment.  The  financial  re- 
sources of  many  families  are  exhausted  by  the  additional  expenses  incurred  in 
caring  for  handicapped  children.  Sometimes  si)ecial  diets  are  needed;  not  in- 
frequently, braces  and  other  prosthetic  appliances  are  used : additional  help  may 
be  necessary  for  the  mother  in  the  home  and  it  is  usually  impossible  for  the 
mother  to  work  to  supplement  family  income.  If  the  handicapped  children  are 
to  receive  the  care  they  need,  special  treatment  programs  are  necessary  in  order 
to  make  available  the  needed  equipment  and  facilities  and  dentists  with  special 
education  and  skill  in  treating  the  handicapped. 

For  the  past  2 years,  the  Idaho  Department  of  Health  has  had  a program  to 
provide  treatment  for  handicapped  children.  This  program  was  made  i>ossible 
only  because  of  a special  research  demonstration  grant  from  the  Public  Health 
Service.  Although  the  data  have  not  yet  been  tabulated,  exi>erience  to  date  is 
that  the  dental  problems  of  the  handic*apped  children  in  Idaho  had  been  grossly 
neglected.  The  first  time  each  child  was  seen  under  this  program,  he  frequently 
required  extensive  treatment  involving  most  of  his  teeth  as  well  as  needing  to 
have  a number  of  teeth  extracted.  Of  the  first  191  children  receiving  treatment, 
the  cost  of  initial  care  exceeded  S150  in  37  cases  and  exceeded  S200  in  23  cases. 

The  Division  of  Dental  Health  and  Resourc-es  has  pioneered  in  the  care  of  the 
chronically  ill  and  aged.  It  has  sponsored  programs  in  dental  schools  for  the 
training  of  students  in  the  care  of  the  ill  and  the  aged. 

To  meet  this  need,  the  American  Dental  Association  and  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  Dental  Schools  urge  an  increase  in  the  appropriation  of  S500,000  to  be 
allocated  to  the  dental  c-are  for  handicapped  children  and  the  chronically  ill 
and  aged. 

Dental  health  center 

The  Dental  Health  Center  in  San  Francisco  is  almost  2 years  old.  A sub- 
stantial program  of  study  of  cleft  lip  and  cleft  palate  was  begun  and  a report 
of  the  first  analysis  of  4.500  c-ases  is  expected  to  be  available  in  1963. 

The  opening  of  this  Center  was  a significant  step  forward  in  the  science  and 
practice  of  public  dental  health.  The  Center  provides  an  opportunity  for  long- 
needed  action  in  at  least  two  particular  areas : Research  in  the  epidemiology 
of  cleft  palate  and  the  training  of  public  health  and  private  dental  practitioners 
in  short-term  programs  of  1 to  2 weeks  and  in  fuU  year  residency  programs. 
One  of  the  major  functions  of  the  Dental  Health  Center  is  to  serve  as  an  in- 
formation distribution  ix)int.  reducing  substantial  time  lag  between  the  dis- 
covery of  new  knowledge  and  techniques  and  their  subsequent  application  by  pri- 
vate practitioners,  public  health  and  educational  personnel. 

The  Americ-an  Dental  Association  and  the  American  Association  of  Dental 
Schools  are  of  the  view  that  these  worthwhile  programs  and  activities  of  the 
Dental  Health  Center  should  be  continued  and  expanded.  The  associations 
urge  that  an  addiMonal  ?500,000  be  appropriated  for  the  Dental  Health  Center. 

Appexdix  to  State iCEXT 

Some  existing  and  propo«?e<l  dental  research  projects  of  interest : 

<T  > A study  is  being  made  of  new  surgical  procedures  to  be  used  in  con- 
junction with  present  techniques  in  the  practice  of  orthodontia,  that  liranch 
of  dentistry  concerned  with  straightening  teeth.  At  present,  these  studios  are 
being  conducted  on  animals.  But  if  they  prove  to  be  practical  for  humans, 
the  time  of  treatment  per  patient  could  be  cut  in  half. 

(2)  Scientists  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  are  investigating  tissue  re- 
actions to  a variety  of  metals  and  plastics  for  use  an  maxilofacial  surgery.  It 
is  hoi)ed  that  some  of  these  materials  may  be  useful  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
97203— 63— pt.  5 21 
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patients  who  have  incurred  extensive  surgical  or  traumatic  injuries  of  the 
face. 

(3)  Scientists  at  Brown  University  are  testing  dop’,  monkeys’,  and  baboons’ 
tissue  reactions  to  plastic  teeth  implanted  in  the  jawbones.  They  have  had 
some  success.  The  time  when  such  procedure  can  be  used  for  replacing  lost 
teeth  in  humans  is  still  in  the  future,  but  we  now  know  it  to  be  a real  possibility. 

(4)  Several  institutions  have  research  programs  attempting  to  develop  an 
adhesive  material  for  the  restoration  of  carious  teeth.  Some  very  encouraging 
results  have  been  obtained  in  the  past  year.  Such  a material  could  revolution- 
ize dentistry.  A working  committee  of  scientists  is  presently  coordinating  the 
studies  in  this  field. 

(5)  Patients  who  suffer  from  hemophilia  or  other  diseases  affecting  their 
blood-clotting  mechanism  present  very  special  problems  in  their  dental  health 
care.  A study  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  is  designed  tp  determine 
the  fundamental  treatment  procedures  for  such  patients. 

(6)  For  a number  of  years,  dentists  have  been  applying  fiuoride  solutions 
to  the  teeth  of  their  patients  as  a method  of  reducing  dental  caries.  This  pro- 
cedure reduces  lesions  by  about  30  percent  and  has  saved  thousands  of  teeth. 
Scientists  at  the  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary  in  the  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Public  Health  have  developed  a new  acid  phosphate-fiuoride  solution  which 
appears  to  be  twice  as  effective  as  older  methods.  In  a 2-year  clinical  trial,  the 
patients  treated  with  the  new  solution  developed  70  percent  fewer  carious  sur- 
faces than  the  control  population.  If  further  investigaton  confirms  these  initial 
studies,  the  high  caries  rate  of  today  can  be  markedly  reduced  in  those  areas 
of  the  population  where  water  fiuoridation  is  not  yet  feasible. 

(7)  One  of  the  early  signs  of  developing  dental  caries  is  a decalcification  and 
subsequent  softening  of  the  enamel.  Studies  beginning  during  the  last  several 
years  indicate  that  it  is  possible  to  recalcify  and  thus  reharden  this  affected 
enamel.  Under  laboratory  conditions  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  minute 
quantities  of  fiuoride  greatly  augment  the  capacity  for  soluble  calcium  and 
phosphate  compounds  to  reharden  partially  decalcified  enamels. 

These  findings  are  important  from  two  different  perspectives.  First,  the 
concept  that  the  surface  of  the  teeth  may  be  undergoing  repeated  attacks  of  slight 
decalcification  followed  by  periods  of  remineralization  has  opened  new  lines 
of  investigations  on  the  unknown  but  basic  features  of  the  carious  process. 
Second,  these  findings  suggest  the  possibility  of  developing  new  methods  of  aiding 
the  remineralization  phase  of  this  process,  thus  instituting  preventive  care 
rather  than  reparative. 

It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that  if  fiuoride  in  the  proper  concentration 
is  present  when  the  teeth  are  being  formed,  the  resultant  enamel  is  more 
insoluble  in  acid  and  therefore  more  resistant  to  caries.  The  accelerating 
effect  of  fiuoride  ions  on  the  rehardening  of  enamel  adds  a second  explanation 
for  the  mechanism  of  fiuoride  protection  from  dental  caries.  It  now  appears 
that  fluoride  ions  can  affect  the  dynamic  equilibrium  between  tooth  surface 
and  the  oral  fluids  by  accelerating  the  enamel  remineralization. 

Various  mechanisms  to  aid  the  process  of  remineralization  are  currently  being 
investigated.  More  experimental  work  is  needed  before  the  remineralization 
process  is  fully  understood,  but  it  is  likely  that  the  basic  concept  could  play  an 
important  role  in  the  practice  of  preventive  and  restorative  dentistry  in  the  near 
future. 

(8)  Most  of  the  experimental  work  in  dental  disease  has  thus  far  been  con- 
ducted on  small  laboratory  animals:  rats,  hamsters,  or  dogs.  Use  of  large 
primates  is  restricted  because  of  the  cost  of  procurement,  difficulty  in  handling, 
and  the  extensive  areas  necessary  for  housing  them.  It  has  now  been  found 
that  a small  primate,  the  South  American  marmoset,  may  become  an  extremely 
important  animal  for  dental  investigation. 

Marmosets  develop  a number  of  dental  diseases,  either  spontaneously  or 
through  experimental  manipulation,  which  closely  resemble  human  dental  dis- 
eases. Work  to  date  has  shown  that  the  teeth  of  some  of  these  animals  have 
marked  malocclusion  or  are  poorly  alined.  Thus,  they  may  be  very  valuable  in 
orthodontic  research. 

It  has  further  been  discovered  that  these  animals  develop  both  periodontal 
disease  and  dental  caries.  Thus,  investigation  of  these  dental  diseases  would  be 
possible  on  a primate,  an  animal  presumably  with  tissues  biochemically  more 
similar  to  man. 
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Colonies  of  these  animals  can  be  maintained  under  laboratory  conditions  and  it 
now  appears  possible  to  breed  them  in  captivity.  Attempts  are  currently  being 
made  to  develop  a germ-free  colony  of  marmosets,  which  would  provide  an  ideal 
tool  for  further  study  of  periodontal  disease  and  dental  caries. 

The  importance  of  the  discovery  that  these  animals  develop  spontaneous 
malocclusion  cannot  be  overemphasized.  Until  the  present  time,  orthodontic 
research  has  been  hampered  by  the  lack  of  a suitable  animal  for  experimentation 
and  most  investigations  have  been  limited  to  clinical  observations  by  practicing 
orthodontists.  In  the  future,  many  research  projects  and  many  new  methods  of 
treatment  can  be  investigated  in  the  marmoset.  This  would  result  in  a larger 
percentage  of  the  population  being  able  to  receive  orthodontic  treatment  from 
the  limited  number  of  orthodontists  available. 

While  the  above  examples  vary  as  to  problem,  they  all  are  directed  toward 
providing  even  better  care  for  the  public.  Some  also  hold  hope  of  allowing  the 
dentist  to  treat  more  patients  in  a given  period  of  time.  The  conjunction  of  the 
dentist  shortage  and  the  increased  population  makes  this  latter  consideration 
especially  important. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right ; thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Smith.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Dental  Kesearch 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  DENTAL  RESEARCH 


Mr.  Fogarty.  We  shall  place  in  the  record  a letter  and  statement 
from  the  International  Association  for  Dental  Kesearch. 

( The  letter  and  statement  follow : ) 


iNDiATifA  University  Medical  Center, 

School  of  Medicine,  Department  of  Biochemistry, 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  March  19, 1963, 

Hon.  John  E.  Fogarty, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Representative  Fogarty:  For  the  past  few  years,  the  International 
Association  for  Dental  Research  has  filed  a statement  with  the  House  and 
Senate  committee  in  support  of  the  need  for  increased  Federal  appropriations 
for  dental  research.  This  year  we  would  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  filing  the 
attached  brief  statement  concerning  a few  of  the  more  important  contributions 
which,  in  our  opinion,  dental  research  has  made  to  the  public  health  and  welfare 
of  not  only  the  people  of  North  America  but  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  International  Association  for  Dental  Research  that 
more  funds  need  be  given  to  dental  research  specifically  to  help  support  the 
training  of  dental  scientists,  broadening  of  clinical  investigations,  and  to  study 
better  means  of  controlling  periodontal  disease. 

If  we  can  provide  you  with  additional  facts  more  specific  in  nature  concerning 
any  of  these  items,  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  us. 

Sincerely, 


Joseph  C.  Muhler,  D.D.S.,  Ph.  D., 

Secretary-Treasurer,  I ADR. 


Statement  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  by  the 
International  Association  for  Dental  Research 


Previous  testimony  has  defined  clearly  the  current  status  of  dental  disease  in 
the  United  States,  this  being  manifest  mainly  by  dental  caries  (tooth  decay), 
periodontal  diseases  (diseases  of  the  supporting  tissues  of  the  teeth),  oral  ma- 
lignancies, and  hereditary  diseases.  Careful  evaluations  substantiate  the  fact 
that  only  through  increased  efforts  in  dental  research  can  pronounced  reduction.s 
in  the  prevalence  of  these  and  related  diseases  be  made  in  future  years.  Every 
child,  by  the  age  of  3 years,  is  affected  by  dental  disease,  and  by  the  age  of  20 
years,  nearly  100  percent  of  our  people  need  extensive  dental  attention.  Increas- 
ing moneys  are  being  made  available  by  the  Federal  Government  and  private 
agencies  for  dental  research  but,  at  the  present  time,  much  additional  financial 
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support  is  needed  if  continued  progress  is  to  be  made  in  the  control  and  preven- 
tion of  dental  diseases. 

During  the  past  5 to  8 years,  many  important  new  advances  have  been  made 
in  dental  treatment  even  in  this  short  period.  The  use  of  highspeed  dental 
instruments,  better  agents  to  control  pain,  pre-  and  post-operatively,  and  greatly 
improved  dental  materials  for  replacing  lost  dental  tissues,  contribute,  in  part, 
to  the  really  dramatic  advancement  made  in  dental  treatment  for  the  individual 
American  patient. 

Through  the  efforts  of  dental  research,  increased  knowledge  has  been  gained 
in  not  only  oral  nutrition  but  also  sound  principles  of  nutrition  in  general. 
Recent  work  supported  by  the  National  Institutes  of  Dental  Research  has  shown 
clearly  the  relationship  of  certain  amino  acid  deficiencies  to  dental  caries. 
Other  studies  have  suggested  the  real  possibility  that  fortification  of  different 
foods  with  specific  phosphates  may  not  only  serve  to  reduce  dental  caries  but 
also  contribute  to  better  growth  of  skeletal  tissues. 

Much  has  been  written  concerning  the  recent  breakthrough  in  regard  to  the 
role  that  bacteria  play  in  initiating  dental  disease  and  specifically  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  possible  that  certain  dental  diseases  may  be  transmitted  from  patient 
to  patient.  From  such  fundamental  microbiological  investigations  have  come 
a much  broader  insight  into  the  techniques  which  can  be  used  to  detect  oral  cancer 
and  to  learn  the  fundamental  facts  necessary  to  explore  the  etiology  of  this 
disease.  As  an  example,  a large  portion  of  the  population  of  the  city  of  Chicago 
soon  will  be  screened  for  oral  cancer  by  simple  cytological  smear  techniques. 

Along  with  a better  understanding  of  the  microbiological  aspects  of  oral  disease, 
the  synthesis  of  many  new  antibiotics  and  related  compounds  known  to  be  useful 
for  the  control  of  oral  infection  have  been  developed.  Studies  have  been  related 
to  a better  understanding  of  the  epidemiology  of  disease  and  the  development  of 
techniques  for  measuring,  recording,  and  describing  a wide  variety  of  oral  dis- 
eases and  their  causes. 

Continuing  work  has  established  the  previously  recognized  fact  that  the  inges- 
tion of  an  optimal  amount  of  fluoride  in  the  drinking  water  from  birth  through 
8 years  of  age  signflcantly  reduces  the  incidence  of  dental  caries..  However,  fur- 
ther research  flndings  are  now  being  made  from  additional  data  suggesting  even 
further  health  beneflts  to  the  populations  drinking  such  waters.  For  example, 
a recent  publication  has  shown  significantly  less  malocclusion  in  children  drink- 
ing fluoridated  water  as  opposed  to  children  not  using  such  water.  Increasing 
attention  is  being  given  to  the  use  of  topical  fluorides  in  order  to  further  extend 
the  beneflt  of  fluoride  therapy  to  even  greater  numbers  of  the  population  not 
served  by  communal  fluoridation.  Recent  studies  have  shown  greatly  simplifled 
techniques  of  application  of  certain  fluoride  compounds  that  may  be  used  so  as 
to  make  available  the  beneflts  of  fluoride  to  even  larger  numbers  of  people. 
Dental  research  is  devoting  considerable  attention  to  the  development  and  clinical 
investigation  of  dentifrices  thought  to  prevent  the  growth  of  dental  calculus 
(tartar) , a primary  cause  of  dental  disease. 

During  the  past  few  years,  increased  attention  has  been  given  to  diseases  asso- 
ciated with  growth  abnormalities  and  to  learn  more  concerning  the  problems  asso- 
ciated with  oral  diseases  from  a genetic  standpoint.  The  advancements  in  bio- 
chemical genetics  designed  speciflcally  to  elucidate  those  factors  responsible  for 
such  conditions  as  cleft  lips  and  palates,  calcification  aberrations,  and  other  em- 
bryonic developmental  factors  which  are  thought  to  contribute  to  oral  diseases 
in  the  adult,  are  being  studied  thoroughly. 

Many  examples  exist  to  substantiate  tjie  direct  relationship  of  oral  health  to 
systemic  health.  This  has  been  illustrated  again  recently  through  dental  re- 
search which  has  suggested  an  inverse  relationship  between  the  activity  of  the 
thyroid  gland  and  the  Incidence  of  dental  caries  mediated  through  the  salivary 
glands. 

These  are  only  a few  of  the  contributions  made  to  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  American  people  through  dental  research  now  in  progress.  We  have  only 
started  to  scratch  the  surface,  however,  and  increased  funds  are  needed  to  ex- 
pand basic  dental  research.  More  funds  are  needed  to  study  the  socioeconomic 
reasons  why  people  reject  dental  services. 

Due  to  the  complexity  of  modern  research,  it  is  felt  important  for  additional 
funds  to  be  made  available  to  continue  the  training  of  persons  interested  in  dental 
research.  The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  already  ini- 
tiated a modest  program  in  this  regard  and  has  provided  funds  for  training  of 
persons  interested  in  dental  research  but  a much  greater  amount  of  money  is 
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required.  The  International  Association  for  Dental  Research  would  like  to  see 
a greatly  increased  appropriation  of  funds  for  this  purpose.  The  training  of 
young  men  and  women  in  dental  research  is  extremely  complex,  very  time  con- 
suming, and  requires  many  years  of  extensive  academic  training.  Furthermore, 
it  is  no  longer  possible  for  one  scientist  to  work  alone  productively,  and  he  must 
seek  the  advice  and  assistance  of  other  scientists  in  order  to  make  good  progress. 
As  a result,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  learn  many  additional  disciplines  not  re- 
quired of  him  several  years  ago.  Such  a problem  of  supporting  training  in  dental 
research  is  of  paramount  importance  if  we  are  to  continue  to  make  progress  in  the 
prevention  of  oral  disease. 

Veteran’s  Employment  Service  and  Veterans’  Reemployment 

Rights 

statement  of  the  AMERICAN  LEGION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  shall  also  place  in  the  record  the  statement  sub- 
mitted by  the  American  Legion  on  the  budget  for  Veterans’  Reem- 
ployment Rights  and  the  Veterans’  Employment  Service. 

(The  statement  follows:) 

Statement  of  Clarence  W.  Bird,  Director,  National  Economic  Commission, 

THE  American  Legion,  in  Connection  With  Funds  for  the  Veteran’s  Em- 
ployment Service,  the  Bureau  of  Veterans’  Reemployment  Rights,  and 

Related  Programs 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I appreciate  this  opportunity 
to  present  the  views  of  the  American  Legion  with  respect  to  appropriations  for 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

The  American  Legion,  at  its  1962  national  convention,  adopted  three  resolu- 
tions supporting  this  budget  and  specifically  requested  that  sufficient  moneys  be 
appropriated  for  the  adequate  operation  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security, 
U.S.  Employment  Service,  and  Veterans’  Employment  Service  (Res.  No.  43)  ; 
employment  of  the  older  worker  (Res.  No.  367)  ; and  Bureau  of  Veterans’  Re- 
employment Rights  (Res.  No.  215). 

veterans’  employment  service 

As  provided  for  by  the  amended  Servicemen’s  Readjustment  Act  of  1944,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  is  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
there  be  an  effective  job  counseling  and  employment  placement  service  for  vet- 
erans and  for  promulgating  and  administering  policies  which  will  provide  them 
with  the  maximum  of  job  opportunity  in  the  field  of  gainful  employment. 

The  State  veterans’  employment  representatives  during  the  past  year  have 
continued  to  aid  and  improve  service  furnished  veterans  through  the  local  em- 
ployment offices.  This  was  accomplished  by — 

(1)  Advising  and  assisting  State  employment  service  staff  members  on 
the  development,  preparation,  and  review  of  policies,  procedures,  and  in- 
formation to  carry  out  veteran  employment  programs. 

(2)  Evaluating  effectiveness  of  local  offices  in  furnishing  veterans  job 
counseling,  registration,  and  placement  services,  with  particular  attention 
given  to  services  provided  disabled  veterans. 

The  Veterans’  Employment  Service  and  the  State  employment  security  agencies 
during  the  past  year  received  more  than  1,526,000  new  veteran  applications,  of 
which  number  129,000  were  from  disabled  veterans.  Through  these  offices  more 
than  1,191,000  veteran  placements  were  made,  of  which  number  105,100  repre- 
sent disabled  veterans. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  above  record  and  also  the  support  given  our  employ- 
ment programs  over  the  country  by  these  operating  agencies ; nevertheless,  there 
is  a continued  need  for  this  direct  employment  service  to  veterans. 

The  American  Legion,  and  we  believe  the  Veterans’  Employment  Service, 
view  with  concern  the  new  and  growing  demands  for  greater  occupational  skills 
which  create  job  and  career  problems  for  workers  in  many  fields.  Changing 
technology  and  the  accelerating  trend  toward  industrial  automation  mean  that 
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many  veterans  for  the  first  time  are  experiencing  difiSculty  in  securing  em- 
ployment. 

Unfortunately,  these  factors  occur  at  a time  when  the  Nation  is  experiencing 
relatively  high  unemployment.  More  important  to  the  veteran  population  they 
prevail  at  a time  when  financial  requirements  for  himself  and  family  are  great- 
est. It  is  also  a period  of  life  when  most  veterans  find  it  extremely  difficult 
to  change  jobs,  find  new  employment,  and  develop  new  skills. 

In  this  connection,  last  year  we  endorsed  and  supported  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962  (Public  Law  87-415).  The  training  pro- 
visions of  the  act  have  been  especially  helpful  to  veterans  since  many  have  been 
displaced  from  their  jobs  and  are  in  need  of  new  updated  skills.  Under  the 
policies  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  veterans  receive  the  same  priority  in  selection 
and  referral  that  they  receive  for  job  openings — still  there  is  much  to  accomplish. 

To  the  employment  problems  of  our  veteran  population  there  must  be  added 
the  ever-increasing  number  of  older  workers  of  World  Wars  I and  II  who  are 
being  displaced  by  unrealistic  and  unfortunate  retirement  practices  of  business 
and  industry. 

We  of  the  American  Legion  are  also  concerned  with  the  increasing  number  of 
retiring  career  military  personnel  who  are  seeking  a second  career  in  civilian 
employment  because  of  inadequate  retirement  income.  We  understand  there 
are  approximately  50,000  service  personnel  retiring  annually,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  in  the  40  to  44  age  group.  These  potential  employees  will  need  special 
counseling  assistance  in  evaluating  their  military  experience,  which  in  itself  will 
bring  to  bear  an  extra  workload  on  the  Veterans’  Employment  Service  in  the 
days  ahead. 

Resolution  No.  43  adopted  at  our  1962  national  convention  in  support  of  this 
program  requests  that  sufficient  funds  be  provided  by  congressional  appropria- 
tion to  insure  adequate  service  to  the  veterans  of  the  Nation  through  the  Bureau 
of  Emplyoyment  Security,  its  U.S.  Employment  Service,  and  Veterans’  Employ- 
ment Service,  and  through  grants  to  the  State  employment  service  to  insure  ade- 
quate service  to  the  end  that  the  provisions  of  title  IV  of  the  Servicemen’s  Re- 
adjustment Act  of  1944,  as  amended,  will  be  carried  out. 

Examination  of  the  budget  submitted  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  for 
fiscal  year  1964  shows  the  sum  of  $1,565, (X)0  has  been  requested  for  the  Veterans’ 
Employment  Service.  An  examination  of  the  1963  fiscal  year  appropriations 
shows  the  requested  amount  for  1964  represents  an  increase  of  $165,000.  The 
additional  funds  requested  represent  $142,700  to  defray  the  cost  of  salary  in- 
creases resulting  from  the  Classification  Act  of  1962,  $10,300  for  the  2 additional 
workdays  in  1964  over  1963,  and  the  remaining  $12,000  to  cover  cost  of  reclassi- 
fication of  the  field  secretarial  positions. 

The  American  Legion  supports  the  budget  request  of  $1,565,000  for  the  Vet- 
erans’ Employment  Service  as  being  fair  and  reasonable  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  intent  of  the  program  as  experienced  during  the  past  year.  We  re- 
spectfully request  that  this  sum  be  approved. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  OLDER  WORKERS 

The  average  age  of  the  World  War  I veterans  is  68  and  that  of  the  World  War 
II  is  44.  Job  opportunities  in  these  age  groups  are  not  plentiful.  Many  of  these 
older  veterans  and  other  unemployed  persons  40  years  of  age  and  older  are  ex- 
periencing more  and  more  difficulty  in  finding  gainful  employment  for  which  they 
are  qualified. 

Unemployment  among  the  older  jobseekers  of  our  Nation  continues  to  be  an 
alarming  situation.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  American  Legion  that  much  could  be 
done  to  rectify  this  situation  by  the  establishment  of  a truly  effective  counseling 
service  for  older  jobseekers. 

In  the  Federal  Council  on  Aging  Report  for  1962  to  the  President  entitled, 
“How  the  Government  Works  for  Older  People,”  it  is  stated  that  the  Labor  De- 
partment provides  counseling  and  job-placement  services  through  the  1,800  local 
offices  of  the  State  employment  agencies.  The  article  relays  that  local  employ- 
ment offices  in  the  major  cities  have  on  their  staff  a full-  or  part-time  older 
worker  specialist  to  provide  leadership  and  supervision  in  connection  with 
counseling  and  job-placement  services  for  older  jobseekers.  This  report  also 
state  that  personnel  has  been  designated  in  the  remaining  offices  to  perform 
these  functions,  and  further,  that  each  State  administrative  office  of  the  State 
employment  service  has  an  older  worker  specialist  to  provide  leadership  and 
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direction  to  the  program  of  specialized  services  for  older  workers  on  a statewide 
basis. 

We  of  the  American  Legion  wish  the  above  remarks  contained  in  this  report 
to  the  President  could  be  taken  literally.  Despite  these  efforts,  we  are  not  con- 
vinced that  a completely  effective  job  is  being  accomplished.  Information 
obtained  from  various  departments  of  the  American  Legion  leads  us  to  believe 
that  specialized  attention,  insofar  as  counseling  and  placement  are  concerned, 
is  still  not  available  to  the  extent  we  believe  desirable. 

In  view  of  this,  and  our  continued  interest  in  seeing  that  opportunities  in 
employment  are  afforded  to  all  who  are  qualified  and  desire  employment  if 
suitable  jobs  are  available  without  imposition  of  arbitrary  age  restrictions,  Reso- 
lution No.  367  was  approved  at  our  1962  national  convention.  The  resolve 
clause  of  Resolution  No.  367  reads  as  follows : 

“That  we  seek  through  the  U.S.  Congress  adequate  funds  for  the  required 
extension  of  specialized  services  for  older  workers  in  all  local  ofilces  of  the  sev- 
eral State  employment  services  and  throughout  other  affiliated  offices  of  the 
U.S.  Employment  Service,  particularly  through  the  provisions  of  staff  time 
budget  realistically  related  to  the  needs  of  the  older  worker.” 

It  is  for  the  foregoing  reasons  that  we  respectfully  request  that  this  sub- 
committee give  favorable  consideration  to  the  total  employment  service  budg- 
et request  of  which  the  Employment  Service  is  asking  that  grants  to  States 
be  increased  $5,089,000.  It  is  our  understanding  this  requested  increase  is  for 
continuing  improvement  of  the  Employment  Service  to  benefit  all  segments  of 
the  labor  force,  particularly  those  workers  who  have  been  disadvantaged  be- 
cause of  obsolescence  of  skill  and  difficulty  in  obtaining  suitable  employment 
because  they  are  older  workers  or  have  physical  or  other  handicaps. 

The  American  Legion  respectfully  urges  that  this  requested  increase  of 
$5,089,000  be  granted. 

VETEEAXS  BEEMPLOTMEXT  EIGHTS 

The  American  Legion,  in  keeping  with  its  traditional  policies  of  supporting 
a strong  Military  Establishment  and  an  adequate  military  Reserve  program, 
recognizing  the  obligation  of  our  Nation  to  protect  the  job  rights  of  ex-service- 
men, reservists,  and  members  of  the  National  Guard  who  leave  their  employ- 
ment to  perform  military  duty  or  training,  adopted  at  its  1962  national  con- 
vention Resolution  No.  215.  The  resolve  clause  of  Resolution  215  reads  as 
follows : 

“*  * ♦ that  we  endorse  the  reemployment  rights  program  administered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Veterans’  Reemployment  Rights,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
and  request  the  Congress  to  provide  adequate  personnel  to  enable  the  Bureau 
to  give  prompt  and  effective  service  to  all  persons  having  rights  and  obliga- 
tions under  the  reemployment  statutes.” 

Last  year  when  we  testified  before  this  subcommittee  it  was  our  views  that 
the  Berlin  crisis  callup,  coupled  with  new  legislation  in  1960  and  1961,  would 
bring  to  bear  an  extra  burden  upon  the  Bureau  of  Veterans’  Reemployment 
Rights.  We  stated  last  year  that  additional  funds  over  and  above  the  $633,000 
contained  in  the  fiscal  year  1963  budget  submission  would  be  necessary  in  or- 
der to  maintain  normal  standards  of  operation. 

Our  allegation  as  to  the  Bureau’s  increase  in  workload  has  become  a reality. 
A workload  statistics  table  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Veterans’  Reemploy- 
ment Rights  reveals  that  problems  and  cases  received  during  the  first  6 months 
of  the  present  fiscal  year  were  69  percent  greater  than  in  1961  and  80  per- 
cent greater  than  in  1960.  This  table  further  shows  that  the  backlog  of  cases 
which  was  reduced  to  1,113  on  June  30,  1962,  had  risen  to  4,155  by  December 
31,  an  increase  of  273  percent,  and  we  understand  the  largest  case  backlog 
since  establishment  of  the  Bureau  of  Veterans’  Reemployment  Rights. 

In  connection  with  fiscal  year  1964,  we  must  consider  that  in  addition  to 
this  large  case  backlog  we  must  add  the  fact  that  many  of  these  pending  cases 
involve  rights  of  World  War  II  and  Korean  veterans  after  reinstatement 
which  obviously  will  consume  much  time  and  effort. 

Further,  it  is  our  understanding  that  the  Regular  Military  Establishment 
will  be  10  percent  greater  in  1964  and  future  years  than  in  pre-Berlin  crisis 
years.  This  in  itself  will  result  in  a larger  turnover  in  the  Armed  Forces 
and  naturally  an  increase  in  the  Bureau’s  workload  over  previous  years. 

For  these  reasons,  we  urge  this  subcommittee  to  give  favorable  considera- 
tion to  the  Bureau’s  current  request 
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We  note  the  Department  of  Labor  has  requested  the  sum  of  $790,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1964  for  allocation  to  the  Bureau  of  Veterans’  Reemployment  Rights. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $137,000  over  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1963  which 
we  understand  includes  $41,700  for  pay  increases  in  compliance  with  the 
Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962  and  other  mandatory  items;  the  remaining  $95,- 
300  for  expense  of  program  increase  for  12  additional  employees  for  which 
we  feel  are  necessary  in  order  that  this  Bureau  may  accomplish  the  job  ex- 
pected of  it. 

The  American  Legion  supports  the  approval  of  the  amount  of  $790,000  as 
being  fair  and  reasonable  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  program.  We 
respectfully  request  that  this  sum  be  approved  by  the  subcommittee. 

Control  of  Venereal  Disease 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  will  also  place  in  the  record  the  Legion’s  other 
statement  on  control  of  venereal  disease. 

( The  statement  referred  to  follows : ) 

Statement  of  Randel  Shake,  Dhiector,  National  Child  Welfare  Commission, 

THE  American  Legion,  Requesting  Adequate  Funds  for  the  Public  Health 

Service  in  Combating  Veneral  Disease 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  my  name  is  Randel  Shake 
and  I am  national  child  welfare  director  of  the  American  Legion,  a position  I 
have  held  for  the  past  13  years.  My  statement  today  is  being  presented  in  be- 
half of  the  National  Child  Welfare  Commission  of  the  American  Legion  of 
which  Garland  D.  Murphy,  Jr.,  M.D.,  of  El  Dorado,  Ark.,  is  its  national  chairman. 

In  May  of  1956,  a Los  Angeles  newspaper  ran  this  headline:  “Venereal  Dis- 
ease up  30  Percent  Among  Teenagers.”  This  information  had  come  from  Dr. 
George  M.  Uhl,  Los  Angeles’  widely  respected  health  officer  and  occasioned  the 
American  Legion’s  interest  in  venereal  disease,  particularly  as  it  applied  to 
children  and  young  people.  We  must  frankly  admit  that  prior  to  1956,  the 
American  Legion,  like  many  others,  had  undoubtedly  assumed  that  the  effective- 
ness of  penicillin  on  venereal  disease  would  soon  eliminate  this  scourge.  To 
learn  that  venereal  disease  was  actually  on  the  increase,  instead  of  declining 
to  a negligible  factor,  was  indeed  a shock.  It  was  even  more  shocking  when 
our  studies  revealed  that  the  greatest  increases  in  venereal  disease  were  taking 
place  among  our  children  and  youth. 

Since  that  day  in  1956  the  American  Legion,  through  its  Child  Welfare  Com- 
mission, has  been  vitally  interested  in  society’s  attempts  to  control  venereal 
disease.  Our  great  concern  for  the  increase  in  venereal  disease  among  young 
people  should  be  obvious  to  all  when  it  is  recalled  that  of  the  approximate  70 
million  children  in  the  United  States  today  who  are  18  and  under,  some  40 
million  are  the  children  of  veterans. 

On  a number  of  occasions  since  1956  the  American  Legion  has  appeared 
before  this  subcommittee  to  request  adequate  Federal  funds  to  assist  the  States 
in  their  venereal  disease  control  programs.  As  the  record  of  our  previous  testi- 
mony will  attest,  we  have  long  believed  that  venereal  disease  and  especially 
syphilis  could  for  all  practical  purposes  be  wiped  from  the  face  of  the 
United  States  if  we  but  had  the  will  to  do  so.  In  this  regard  it  was  gratifying 
to  read  the  report  of  the  Surgeon  General’s  Task  Force  forwarded  to  the  Sur- 
geon General  in  December  of  1961.  As  I know  the  members  of  this  committee 
are  aware,  that  report  recommended  a program  for  the  eradication  of  syphilis, 
which  program  has  since  been  implemented  by  the  Venereal  Disease  Branch  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  under  the  very  able  leadership  of  William  J.  Brown, 
M.D.  Our  study  and  observations  have  indicated  to  us  that  real  progress  has 
been  made  during  the  past  fiscal  year  in  launching  a program  of  eradication 
and  we  would  like  to  here  commend  the  Venereal  Disease  Branch  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  likewise  express  our  appreciation  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  for  making  additional  funds  available  so  the  program  might  get 
underway. 

We  are  quite  cognizant,  however,  that  in  a society  as  complex  as  that  in 
which  we  live,  no  effort,  regardless  of  its  efficiency  and  effectivenes,  can  achieve 
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the  desired  goal  of  eradication  in  a few  years’  time.  We  would  hope  that  as  a 
nation  we  are  irrevocably  committed  to  a program  of  eradication  and  would 
accordingly  make  sufficient  funds  available  for  enough  years  that  a program  of 
practical  eradication  would  have  some  chance. 

The  American  Legion  is  basically  interested  and  concerned  for  the  physical 
and  emotional  effects  that  venereal  disease  has  on  the  lives  of  our  children. 
In  addition,  however,  we  are  also  concerned  with  the  total  economic  effect 
venereal  disease  has  on  our  society.  We  know  for  example,  that  about  4,000 
persons  per  year  are  still  killed  by  syphilis  and  those  are  only  the  cases 
where  syphilis  is  noted  on  the  death  certificate;  we  know  that  maintenance  of 
the  syphilitic  blind  in  this  country  amounts  to  about  $12  million  annually; 
we  know  that  there  are  approximately  24,000  paretics  (syphilitic  insane)  whose 
annual  care  requires  approximately  another  $50  million ; of  untreated  syphilis 
about  1 in  200  become  blind ; 1 in  50  become  insane ; 1 in  25  become  crippled ; 
and  about  1 in  15  become  a syphilitic  heart  victim.  It  is  true  that  the  cost  of 
care  of  these  patients  represents  our  failures  in  the  past  to  properly  find  and 
treat  syphilis  but  the  same  figures  certainly  argue  that  we  must  do  a better 
job  than  in  the  past  in  order  to  lighten  the  burden  of  care  for  future  years. 

Many  times  economic  statistics  are  cold  and  seem  to  be  oblivious  to  the 
human  suffering  which  they  represent.  Many  times  they  seem  blind  to  the 
care,  worry,  discouragement,  and  loss  of  production  of  the  humans  involved. 
Certainly  this  is  true  in  the  statistics  we  have  just  mentioned  for  they  in 
no  way  measure  the  full  loss  to  society  of  the  individuals  involved. 

As  an  organization  we  are  also  aware  that  through  the  centuries  the  two 
great  infiuences  on  the  minds  of  man  have  been  science  and  religion.  From 
history  we  know  that  at  certain  periods  in  the  past  each  influence  has  been 
predominate.  During  some  eras  of  our  history,  knowledge  and  free  discussion 
of  sex  has  been  taboo  and  pregnancy  and  venereal  disease,  which  are  often 
the  result  of  illicit  sex,  have  been  judged  in  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  a punishment  and  a retribution.  Without  in  any  way  attempting  to  argue 
the  efficacy  of  such  an  attitude  nor  the  soundness  of  its  moral  principles,  we 
believe  that  other  and  perhaps  more  scientific  measures  must  now  be  used. 
Science  has  provided  for  us  effective  means  of  fighting  venereal  disease.  Modern 
educators  have  provided  for  us  effective  methods  of  public  education.  Op- 
ponents of  freedom  have  demonstrated  to  us  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
a nation  stronger  than  at  any  point  in  our  history.  A strong  nation  pre- 
supposes strong  individuals  and  as  a society  we  must  use  scientific  knowledge 
when  and  where  it  is  applicable  to  maintain  strong  individuals. 

One  other  point  that  we  would  like  to  mention  has  to  do  with  the  need 
for  additional  research  in  the  behavioral  sciences.  The  American  Legion 
is  fully  aware  that  it  will  take  more  than  money  alone  to  eradicate  venereal 
disease,  particularly  as  it  involves  teenagers  and  young  adults.  There  are 
disturbing  moral  issues  involved  in  the  problem.  There  is  likewise  a popular 
misconception  that  venereal  disease  follows  certain  socioeconomic  stratum  of 
our  society.  As  a matter  of  fact,  venereal  disease  is  certainly  no  respector 
of  persons.  As  an  organization  our  concern  has  been  to  the  extent  that  our 
American  Legion  Child  Welfare  Foundation  has  made  substantial  financial 
contribution  to  help  fimance  pilot  behavioral  studies  of  teenagers  who  have 
contracted  venereal  disease. 

From  our  experience  with  these  studies  we  believe  much  more  needs  to  be 
done  in  studies  of  teenage  sex  behavior  directed  toward  the  establishment  of 
criteria  for  control  of  venereal  disease  and  for  approaching  the  problems  of  sex 
delinquency,  unwed  motherhood,  and  the  attitudes  of  young  people  toward  the 
society  in  which  they  live.  We  believe  these  behavioral  studies  are  indicated 
for  many  reasons.  Let  us  cite  but  one.  Between  1956  and  1960  there  was  a rise 
of  more  than  130  percent  in  infectious  syphilis  among  persons  under  20  years  of 
age.  From  1960  through  fiscal  1962  there  has  been  an  additional  69.3  percent 
increase  in  this  same  age  group.  Although  we  have  tried  to  avoid  the  use  of 
statistics  which  were  available  to  this  committee  from  the  Public  Health  Service 
and  other  places,  we  would  wish  to  cite  this  one  fact  to  indicate  the  need  for 
additional  behavioral  research.  It  would  seem  obvious  that  increases  of  this 
magnitude  in  this  age  group  can  only  mean  we  are  failing  in  our  approach  to 
these  young  people. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  state  that  the  most  recent  action  of  the 
American  Legion  concerning  venereal  disease  took  place  at  its  last  national 
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convention  lield  in  October  1962.  At  that  time  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  delegates : 

“Whereas  the  American  Legion  for  many  years  has  been  concerned  with  the 
alarming  increase  in  venereal  disease,  particularly  among  teenagers  and  young 
adults;  and 

“Whereas  recent  studies  by  the  Public  Health  Service,  the  American  Social 
Health  Association,  State  and  Territorial  Health  Officers  Association,  and  the 
American  Venereal  Disease  Association  shows  a continued  increase  of  venereal 
disease ; and 

“Whereas  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  is  now  embarking  on  a program 
meant  to  eradicate  venereal  disease ; and 

“Whereas  the  new  approach  combines  both  the  medical  and  the  behavioral 
sciences  : Now,  therefore,  be  it 

^'Resolved,  That  the  American  Legion  reaffirms  its  interest  and,  support  in 
both  the  medical  science  and  social  science  programs,  at  National,  State,  and 
local  levels,  which  are  designed  to  eradicate,  control,  or  help  reduce  venereal 
disease.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  note  that  our  resolution  specifies  no  particular  sum 
of  money  which  the  American  Legion  felt  would  be  adequate.  In  view  of  the 
public  statistics  which  are  available  and  after  having  studied  the  request  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  for  funds  to  carry  on  the  venereal  disease  program,  it 
would  be  a personal  belief  that  the  Federal  appropriations  for  venereal  disease 
should  at  least  equal  the  amount  requested.  If  trained  personnel  were  readily 
available  to  speed  up  a program  of  eradication,  it  would  seem  that  even  this 
amount  might  be  insufficient.  An  all-out  effort  to  eradicate  or  substantially 
reduce  venereal  disease  has  already  been  too  long  delayed.  We  would  hope  that 
no  further  delay  would  be  occasioned  by  failure  to  provide  adequate  funds  to 
carry  it  out. 

May  we  take  this  opportunity,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  express  the  sincere  apprecia- 
tion of  the  American  Legion  for  the  privilege  you  have  afforded  us  to  be  heard 
on  this  subject  of  vital  importance  to  our  Nation  and  our  Nation’s  children. 

Educational  Statistics 

LETTER  FROM  DR.  O.  MEREDITH  WILSON 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Before  we  adjourn  for  the  day,  we  shall  place  in  the 
record  a letter  that  has  just  been  delivered  from  O.  Meredith  Wilson, 
president  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  representing  a panel  on  edu- 
cational statistics. 

(The  letter  follows :) 

University  of  Minnesota, 

Office  of  the  President, 
Minneapolis,  March  26, 1963. 

Hon.  John  E.  Fogarty, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  : It  has  been  my  honor  to  chair  a panel  on  educational  statistics  at 
the  request  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  I have  been  proud  of  the  care  and 
competence  with  which  my  panel  members  have  addressed  themselves  to  the  task. 
Although  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  complete  a final  report  which  could  be 
submitted  to  you,  they  have  reached  conclusions  which  are  firm  enough  to  justify 
attention.  Since  the  final  report  will  not  be  ready  until  after  March  30 — at  which 
time  I understand  you  close  your  files — I think  it  is  in  the  public  interest  for  me 
to  indicate  to  you  the  importance  the  panel  members  attach  to  improved  support 
of  the  statistical  program  of  the  Office  of  Education.  A tentative  set  of  recom- 
mendations has  been  prepared  which  may  be  helpful  in  indicating  to  you  the 
proportions  of  the  statistical  task  which  we  think  should  be  carried  on  by  the 
Office  of  Education  and  the  increases  in  their  staff  and  facilities  which  may  be 
required  in  order  to  accomplish  the  ends  we  recommend. 

Attached  are  several  paragraphs  which  will  appear  in  our  final  recommenda- 
tions without  substantial  change.  In  order  to  accomplish  these  ends,  additional 
personnel  are  required.  I would  like  to  underline  the  importance  of  some  high- 
level  people  being  authorized  among  these  persons.  The  office  that  will  be 
responsible  for  planning  of  the  statistical  program  must  be  led  by  a high-level 
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professional.  As  you  will  note  in  the  attached  material,  the  panel  would  em- 
phasize that  the  individuals  responsible  for  developing  statistical  programs  to 
measure  the  value  of  experimental  programs  and  to  encourage  change  must  be 
imaginative,  courageous,  and  nationally  respected.  It  should  also  be  emphasized 
that  the  advisory  panel  believes  that  if  coordination  of  educational  statistics 
within  the  Nation  is  achieved,  a data-flow  system  and  a data  bank  coordinated 
by  the  Ofiice  of  Education  is  necessary ; and  that  hardware  to  achieve  these  ends 
will  become  important. 

^yhether  the  problems  which  face  us  in  education  are  to  be  solved  by  individual 
institutions,  by  statewide  planning,  or  Federal  planning,  the  fundamental  begin- 
ning of  all  projections  rests  in  the  area  of  statistics  and  the  development  of  a 
common  statistical  language.  An  easy  flow  of  materials  is  critical.  I therefore 
wish  to  add  the  testimony  of  our  panel  in  support  of  the  Office  of  Education’s 
request  for  increased  funds  for  statistical  work. 

Sincerely  yours, 

O.  Meredith  Wilson,  President, 

STATISTICAL  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

It  is  of  prime  importance  that  a capable  and  adequate  statistical  research  and 
development  staff  be  provided.  They  must  be  imaginative,  courageous,  and  na- 
tionally respected.  It  will  be  their  responsibility  to  conduct  research  needed  as 
the  basis  for  effectively  planning  and  coordinating  the  entire  educational  statis- 
tics program. 

This  group  will  aggressively  evaluate  previous  research  results  and  then  con- 
tinue research  studies  to  reevaluate  in  depth  the  overall  educational  statistics 
program — 

1.  To  determine  the  source  and  volume  of  demand  for  specific  educational 
statistics ; 

2.  To  decide  what  basic  data  is  necessary  to  satisfy  existing  and  future 
needs ; 

3.  To  identify  specific  existing  needs,  to  anticipate  future  needs,  and  to 
determine  deficiencies  in  the  existing  data  ; 

4.  To  determine  improved  methods  of  collecting,  verifying,  processing, 
analyzing,  reporting,  and  disseminating  data  ; 

5.  To  develop  measures  of  quality  of  education ; and 

6.  To  assess  utilization  of  data. 

PROGRAM  PLANNING^ 

The  essential  condition  of  a successful  program  is  overall  planning  at  the 
top  level.  This  panel  believes  that  the  present  educational  statistics  program  is 
not  adequately  planned  and  integrated  into  the  total  activities  of  the  Office 
of  Education. 

The  first  step  in  the  improvement  of  an  educational  statistics  system  is  to 
place  administrative  authority  and  responsibility  in  the  hands  of  a capable 
person,  preferably  a statistician  versed  in  education  and  automatic  data  process- 
ing. This  ijerson  can  be  effective  only  if  he  is  attached  to  or  closely  associated 
with  the  Commissioner’s  office.  He  must  be  a member  of  a small  officewide 
research  and  operations  planning  group.  This  group  should  have  the  responsi- 
bility for  determining  and  specifying  present  plans  and  indicating  the  direction 
and  nature  of  further  developments  and  improvements  toward  achieving  the 
objectives  of  the  Office  of  Education  now  and  in  years  ahead.  The  duties  of 
this  group  will  include  setting  of  goals,  policies,  and  priorities,  and  assisting 
with  decisionmaking.  The  statistician  will  be  responsible  for  the  statistical 
aspects  of  these  overall  operating  and  research  plans. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

A continuing  external  committee  should  be  established  to  advise  the  officewide 
research  and  operations  planning  group  concerning  the  educational  statistics 
program.  This  committee  should  probably  consist  of  six  members,  each  serving 
3 years  on  a rotating  basis.  They  should  meet  at  regular  intervals. 


1 The  term  “program,”  as  used  throughout  this  section,  refers  to  the  total  statistical 
program  and  includes  collecting,  cerifying.  processing,  analyzing,  reporting,  disseminating 
and  interpreting  data,  and  research  to  determine  the  best  methods. 
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CAPABILITY  DEVELOPMENTS 

Special  training  in  educational  statistics  must  be  started  immediately.  Be- 
sides tbe  fellovrships  now  provided,  the  Office  of  Education  should  plan,  operate, 
and  finance  summer  institutes  for  educators  and  provide  for  continuing  inservice 
statistical  training  programs. 

Upgrading  of  the  statistical  capabilities  of  education  specialists  in  the  Office 
of  Education  and  in  the  field  offices  is  vital  to  any  major  improvement  in  educa- 
tional statistics. 

Thursday,  March  28,  1963. 

Medical  Rehabilitation' 

WITNESS 

DK.  PAUL  M.  ELL  WOOD,  JR.,  SECRETARY,  AMERICAN  REHABILITA- 
TION FOUNDATION  (A  DIVISION  OF  SISTER  KENNY  FOUNDATION) 

AND  PAST  PRESIDENT  OF  ASSOCIATION  OF  REHABILITATION 

CENTERS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  have  before  us  Dr.  Paul  M.  Ellwood,  Jr.,  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Rehabilitation  Foundation,  a division  of  the  Sister  Kenny  Foun- 
dation. 

Go  right  ahead.  Doctor. 

statement  of  dr.  PAUL  M.  ELLWOOD,  JR. 

Dr.  Ellwood.  I am  a physician  from  the  Kenny  Rehabilitation  In- 
stitute, Minneapolis,  specializing  in  the  medical  rehabilitation  of 
chronic  illnesses.  I teach  pediatrics,  neurology,  and  physical  medicine 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  As  a result  of  new  methods  manage- 
ment developed  through  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Administration  sponsored  research,  our  rehabilitation 
work  with  patients  is  changing  and  improving  at  a remarkable  rate. 
For  instance,  in  the  past  4 years  the  length  of  time  required  to  reha- 
bilitate a stroke  patient  at  Kenny  Institute  has  been  cut  in  half. 

Unfortunately,  most  patients  with  chronic  illnesses  and  particularly 
the  older  age  groups  cannot  receive  the  benefits  of  these  major  com- 
mitments made  by  the  Federal  Government  to  improved  health.  I 
regret  to  say  that  for  the  chronically  ill  existing  highly  effective  tech- 
niques of  rehabilitation  are  not  being  used  because  of  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  this  type  of  care  by  the  average  physician. 

This  problem  of  making  available  to  practicing  and  future  doctors 
the  results  of  medical  diescovery  requires  the  same  emphasis  and 
research  approach  that  has  been  applied  to  diseases  like  heart  disease 
and  cancer.  Congress,  I believe,  recognized  this  possibility  with  the 
enactment  of  the  Community  Health  and  F acilities  Act  and  the  shift 
of  some  research  grant  funds  to  the  chronic  disease  and  aging  program. 

The  sums  of  money  appropriated  for  these  programs  needs  to  be 
increased  by  at  least  $15  million  to  permit  funding  the  kind  of  major 
projects  that  can  help  solve  this  problem. 

To  be  more  specific,  let  me  cite  for  the  record  three  examples  of  what 
can  be  done  now  through  larger  appropriations. 
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First,  make  a study  of  the  manpower  resources  that  are  available  for 
the  care  of  chronically  ill  patients  to  be  followed  by  specific  proposals 
to  correct  the  shortages  and  inequities  that  are  defined  by  the  study. 

By  way  of  an  example  of  the  type  of  study  we  have  in  mind  in  an 
area  that  we  know  something  about,  let  me  describe  the  situation  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  stroke. 

The  problem — 300,000  new  stroke  patients  per  year;  1.8  million  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  toda};  have  experienced  a stroke. 

Manpower — medical  rehabilitation,  400  medical  rehabilitation  spe- 
cialists to  teach,  do  research  and  treat  patients.  Distribution  of  the 
manpower  is  poor.  There  is  none  in  rural  areas.  There  are  10  States 
that  have  no  medical  rehabilitation  experts  at  all.  Teaching  programs 
are  understaffed,  underfinanced — 28  or  a third  of  the  medical  schools 
have  no  teaching  program  in  medical  rehabilitation  at  all. 

The  solution — gi^ants  of  at  least  $100,000  a year  to  medical  schools 
to  conduct  teaching  and  research  programs  on  rehabilitation  of  stroke 
and  other  chronic  diseases.  These  manpower  studies  should  be  pur- 
sued with  much  more  depth  than  I have  mentioned  here,  but  this  is  the 
general  kind  of  format  we  would  advocate,  working  from  disease,  to 
manpower,  to  solution. 

^lany  other  fields  like  neurology,  internal  medicine,  physical  ther- 
apy,  sx^eech  theraj^y,  and  nursing  are  vital  to  the  successful  care  of  the 
stroke  patient,  too,  and  obviously  should  be  included  in  a study  of 
manxDower  for  medical  care. 

Second,  facilitate  and  finance  an  extensive  program  of  continuing 
education  to  teach  x)racticing  x)hysicians  how  to  apply  the  results  of 
research.  If  all  medical  discoveries  involved  the  use  of  drugs 
our  would  be  simple,  since  the  pharmaceutical  firms 

spend  millions  educating  x^hysicians  about  their  new  products.  But 
sux^x^ose  the  discovery  involves  a method  for  teaching  an  elderly  ar- 
thritis x^atient  hov'  to  get  from  bed  to  a wheelchair.  T\Hio  sells  that  to 
the  doctoi's  ? It  must  be  sold  or  taught  in  just  as  aggressive  a way  as 
the  use  of  new  drugs.  IVe  must  be  concerned  with  more  than  paying 
for  the  elderly  patients’  medical  care.  IVe  all  wish  to  make  certain 
that  this  care  is  of  the  best  quality. 

Third,  more  exx:>eriments  are  necessary  in  undergraduate  medical 
education.  H.E.  12  is  a vital  stex3  toward  increasing  the  number 
of  x^hysicians.  IVe  all  want  for  American  doctors  to  continue  to  be 
the  most  skillfull  in  the  world.  This  will  require  a massive  research 
program  on  who  to  teach,  what  to  teach  and  how  to  teach.  These  ex- 
p>eriments  in  medical  education  can  x^resumably  be  conducted  under 
existing  research  on  the  ax^x^lication  of  research  authority,  but  they 
must  be  x^ursued  in  dex:)th  and  with  more  imagination  than  at  present. 

Leadei'ship  has  got  to  be  exercised  through  contracts  as  well  as 
gi-ants  since  the  solutions  to  the  problems  of  medical  manx^ower  won’t 
all  sx^ontaneously  come  seeking  funds.  In  fact,  many  of  us  suspect 
that  the  number  of  doctoi's  trained  to  deal  with  a particular  medical 
problem  doesn’t  correlate  with  the  magnitude  of  the  x^roblem  at  all. 
I cite,  for  examx^le,  mental  illness,  aging,  arthritis,  stroke. 

In  summary,  we  would  urge  this  committee  to  increase  the  appro- 
priation for  the  commimity  health  and  chronic  disease  and  aging  by 
at  least  $15  million  to  x^ermit  studies  of  manpower  requirements  for 
medical  cai'e,  the  launching  of  a major  program  of  continuing  training 
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for  practicing  doctors  and  to  do  research  on  undergraduate  medical 
education. 

1 have  noted  with  great  pleasure  the  remarkable  interest  of  the 
chairman,  you,  Mr.  F ogarty,  the  interest  you  have  shown  in  the  prob- 
lems of  older  people  and  particularly  rehabilitation  and  I am  most 
grateful  to  the  committee  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  it  and 
discuss  these  medical  manpower  problems. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  I talked  to  you  earlier  in  the  year  about  this  question 
of  training  more  doctors  and  educating  more  doctors  in  the  medical 
schools  in  the  area  of  strokes. 

What  was  the  first  statistic  you  gave  on  strokes  ? 

Br.  Ellwood.  In  the  last  4 years,  through  the  applicatioh  of  new 
techniques  we  have  been  able  to  cut  in  half  the  length  of  time  that  is 
required  to  rehabilitate  a stroke  patient. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  say  ‘‘You.” 

Dr.  Ellwood.  I mean  the  program  at  the  Kenny  Kehabilitation 
Institute  and  this  is  the  experience  of  the  better  rehabilitation  centers. 

Mr,  Fogarty.  Do  you  have  any  problems  in  getting  sufficient  help 
to  work  in  this  area  ? 

Dr.  Ellwood.  Well,  I can  tell  you  quite  frankly  that  I think  the 
greatest  problem  of  anybody  working  on  the  medical-administrative 
side  of  rehabilitation  is  getting  people  who  know  how  to  do  rehabili- 
tation. So  we  in  Minneapolis  are  very  fortunate.  I think  we  have 
10  specialists  in  medical  rehabilitation  in  that  city.  But,  you  can 
take  a State  like  Arkansas,  where  there  isn’t  a single  specialist  prac- 
ticing in  this  field.  What  somebody  would  do  who  wanted  to  begin 
a program  there  with  no  one 

Mr.  Fogarty.  There  is  quite  a difference  in  strokes,  too,  as  to  the 
seriousness. 

Dr.  Ellwood.  As  to  the  severity,  yes ; that’s  right.  But  even  though 
this  length  of  treatment  time  has  been  reduced  so  dramatically,  our 
results  are  better,  too.  We  can  more  accurately  predict  who  we  can 
help. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I am  just  thinking  of  some  prominent  people,  such 
as  the  President’s  father.  His  was  more  severe  than  most. 

Dr.  Ellwood.  But  even  he  is  a good  example,  isn’t  he,  in  that  he 
immediately  sought  out  expert  medical  rehabilitation  for  his  care. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Of  course,  he  was  able  to  afford  to  get  the  best,  too. 
A lot  of  people  could  not  do  that. 

Dr.  Ellwood.  That’s  true.  Even  if  they  could  afford  it,  with  400 
people  to  take  care  of  300,000,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  they  are  all 
going  to  receive  services,  and  of  course,  this  is  only  one  of  the 
difficulties. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  have  that  training  program  in  heart,  cancer,  and 
mental  health.  I think  all  the  4-year  medical  schools  are  getting  a 
grant  to  be  used  for  that  specific  purpose. 

Dr.  Ellwood.  Correct. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  that  the  same  sort  of  suggestion  you  were  making? 

Dr.  Ellwood.  In  the  area  of  rehabilitation,  there  are  grants,  you 
know,  made  to  medical  schools  for  this  purpose.  There  are  two  differ- 
ent kinds — one  a $25,000  grant  from  the  VBA,  to  medical  schools  that 
are  willing  to  develop  services — and  another  larger  kind  of  grant  that 
started  2 years  ago  to  regional  research  and  training  centers.  There 
are  four  of  those  now. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  One  in  !N’ew  York  and  one  in  Minneapolis.  Mliere  are 
the  other  two  ? 

Dr.  Ellwood.  University  of  AYashington  and  Baylor.  TTe  are 
hoping  that  sufficient  money  will  be  appropriated  to  start  two  more. 
But  these  programs  are  good  examples.  Each  one  of  them  cost  on 
the  average  of  a million"^dollars  a year  to  operate.  I was  talking 
with  Stanley  Olson,  the  dean  of  Baylor,  whom  I think  you  know. 
He  was  saying  that  to  run  a good  rehabilitation  program  is  just  like 
running  a good  psychiatric  training  program  and  can  be  expected  to 
cost  the  medical  school  between  a million — between  a half  million 
and  a million  dollars  a year. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I agree  with  you.  But  there  is  something  about 
rehabilitation,  the  word  is  not  very  dramatic  and  people  just  do  not 
have  rehabilitation  on  their  minds. 

Dr.  Ellwood.  That’s  right.  I think  that  is  very  fair  to  say.  I 
think  one  of  the  things  that  has  to  be  done  is  making  rehabilitation 
just  as  dramatic  and  appealing  to  the  medical  student  as  other  forms 
of  medical  care  like  heart  surgery,  and  the  only  way  this  can  be  done, 
of  course,  is  to  have  faculties  of  quality  that  can  capture  the  medical 
students’  imagination  and  a place  to  teach  this  material. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  But  there  are  several  medical  schools  that  do  not 
do  anything  in  this  area. 

Dr.  Ellwood.  Twenty-eight  of  them  have  nothing.  The  average 
number  of  hours  that  is  devoted  to  teaching  rehabilitation  in  the 
medical  schools  that  have  it  is  14.  The  number  of  hours,  average, 
for  teaching  a subject  like  dermatology  is  in  excess  of  this  and  some- 
body was  telling  me  that  he  found  that  more  time  was  being  spent 
in  most  medical  schools  to  teach  about  typhoid  fever  than  was  spent 
teaching  about  rehabilitation.  And  this  gets,  I think,  down  to  the 
fact  that  we  urge  the  committee  to  request  the  Public  Health  Service 
to  consider  the  matter  of  studying  medical  education  itself.  Eehabili- 
tation  is  a new  way  of  practicing  medicine.  It  has  to  find  a place  on 
the  curriculum  of  the  medical  school.  That  means  something  else 
has  got  to  shift  or  go. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  MTiat  would  be  the  reaction  of  the  AIMA  to  such  a 
proposal  ? 

Dr.  Ellwood.  I think  it  would  be  good. 

]\Ir.  Fogarty.  I would  think  they  would  welcome  something  like 
this. 

Dr.  Ellwood.  It  is  all  over  television  and  so  forth  now  that  we 
have  got  to  improve  medical  education  and  I have  no  doubt  that  this 
woulcl  go  well.  There  have  been  two  very  interesting  experiments 
that  I can  cite  that  were  sponsored,  I think,  by  the  Commonwealth 
Fund.  One  was  at  the  University  of  Buffalo  where  they  took  a group 
of  men  from  the  field  of  education  and  got  them  interested  in  medical 
education  as  a process.  These  educational  researchers  studied  just 
exactly  what  goes  into  selecting  medical  students,  how  to  teach  stu- 
dents and  how  to  organize  a medical  school.  They  did  a tremendous 
job  there  and  the  group  is  broken  up  now  and  the  men  are  spread 
around  the  country.  I think  there  are  five  or  six  of  them.  This  was 
a project  that  cost  about  a quarter  of  a million  dollars.  Here  are  six 
medical  educators  now  that  are  out  facilitating  this  sort  of  thing  in 
other  schools. 
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Another  example  is  the  Western  Keserve  medical  school  experiment. 
Again,  Kellogg  or  Commonwealth  Fund  sponsored  that  major  experi- 
ment in  the  innovation  in  medical  education. 

Many  people  say  the  professional  medical  educator  is  the  low  man 
on  the  totem  pole  in  medical  education.  They  have  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  do  research  and  spend  moneys  on  their  side  of  the 
job,  namely,  teaching,  just  the  same  way  that  people  finding  out  how 
to  treat  diseases  need  this  opportunity. 

Just  to  indicate  how  frustrating  deans’  jobs  apparently  are — I 
understand  last  year  37  deans  changed  their  jobs  in  1 year. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  that  so? 

Dr.  Ellwood.  This  is  something  somebody  told  me  by  word  of 
mouth.  I am  not  certain  of  that  figure.  Being  a medical  school  dean 
is  a frustrating  job  and  one  of  the  reasons  it  is  frustrating  is  that 
there  aren’t  the  opportunities  to  pursue  studies  of  education  with  the 
same  depth  that  you  can  diseases. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Denton. 

Mr.  Denton.  Ko  qustions. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Lesinski. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Ko  questions. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  say  ? 

Dr.  Ellwood.  I appreciate  this  chance  to  talk  to  you. 

Environmental  Health 
WITNESS 

DR.  L.  V.  BERKNER,  PRESIDENT,  GRADUATE  RESEARCH  CENTER 

OF  THE  SOUTHWEST,  DALLAS,  TEX. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Dr.  Berkner,  I believe  you  are  next. 

Dr.  Berkner.  Just  to  identify  myself,  I am  president  of  the  Gradu- 
ate Kesearch  Center  of  the  Southwest,  a nonprofit  institution  devoted 
to  the  educational  institutions  in  the  Southwest  to  aid  them  in  build- 
ing their  opportunities  in  graduate  education,  working  also  with  in- 
dustry to  bring  industrial  scientists  into  advanced  educational 
activity. 

I was  formerly  president  of  Associated  Universities,  Inc.,  which  op- 
erated the  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory  and  the  National  Eadio 
Astromony  Observatory. 

I was  a member  and  I am  now  a consultant  to  the  President’s  Science 
Advisory  Committee,  am  a member  of  the  Council  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  was  formerly  chairman  and  now  member  of 
their  Space  Science  Board. 

I have  been  active  in  a number  of  international  scientific  activi- 
ties, being  past  president  of  the  International  Council  of  Scientific 
Unions  and  past  president  of  the  International  Scientific  Eadio  Union. 
I have  been  formerly  president  of  what  is  now  the  Institute  of  Elec- 
trical and  Electronic  Engineers  and  of  the  American  Geophysical 
Union. 

May  I say  in  opening,  I have  submitted  a formal  statement  to  the 
secretary  of  the  committee,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  will  put  that  in  the  record. 
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(The  prepared  statement  follows:) 

Testimony  of  Db.  Lloyd  V.  Berkner 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  may  I first  express  my  admira- 
tion for  the  constructive  way  in  which  this  committee  has  worked  with  the 
Public  Health  Service  to  take  up  arms  against  today’s  critical  problems  of 
environmental  health. 

This  is  a rapidly  growing  problem  as  a consequence  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
American  population.  Environmental  health  has  a very  different  character  in  a 
sparsely  settled  continent,  as  comi^ared  to  our  present  numerous  and  exploding 
cities.  Environmental  health  problems  are  appreciably  and  often  adversely 
influencing  our  available  supplies  of  air  and  water,  affecting  our  climate,  and 
pressing  utilization  of  basic  materials,  such  as  water,  to  their  limits. 

Previous  testimony  before  the  subcommittee  has  described  most  aspects  of 
environmental  health  and  problems  associated  with  them.  To  give  my  later 
remarks  a frame  of  reference,  let  me  merely  summarize  the  more  important  areas 
involved  in  environmental  health  and  some  of  the  difficulties  that  these  represent. 

First  in  relative  importance  are  the  problems  in  air  pollution  that  in  some 
cities  have  already  caused  crises,  not  only  in  basic  health  but  also  in  efficiency, 
effectiveness,  and  happiness  of  our  people. 

Of  equal  imix)rtance,  and  with  problems  equally  acute,  is  the  matter  of  water 
supply  and  water  pollution  control.  These  water  pollution  problems,  I might 
add,  are  not  confined  to  fresh  water  resources  but  extend  to  marine  and  oceanic 
resources  as  well. 

The  increase  in  the  numbers  and  distribution  of  power  reactors,  both  in  use 
by  public  utilities  and  those  in  the  naval  reactors  program,  have  given  us  a 
whole  new  array  of  problems,  which  we  might  describe  under  the  general  cate- 
gory of  radiological  health. 

Our  rapidly  changing  technological  society  contributes  a corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  wide  variety  of  occupational  health  problems.  This  is  enhanced 
by  the  rapid  introduction  of  new  technologies. 

The  rapid  growth  in  number  and  quantity  of  chemical  comiwunds  in  common 
use  presents  a variety  of  unique  problems  in  preventing  contamination  in  milk 
and  food,  wholly  apart  from  the  air  and  water  problems.  While  such  chemicals 
are  essential  to  the  food  supply  and  welfare  of  large  and  concentrated  popula- 
tions, their  negative  effects  in  increasing  usage  must  be  clearly  evaluated  and 
assessed. 

As  necesary  tools  in  the  understanding  and  management  of  environmental 
problems  is  the  need  for  sound  basic  research  and  advanced  technical  develop- 
ments in  pharmac*ology,  toxic-ology,  physiology,  and  biochemistry.  We  must 
apply  all  the  arts  of  the  mathematician  and  statistician  to  an  understanding 
of  our  environment.  We  must  improve  our  analytical  methods  and  instrumenta- 
tion and  elevate  environmental  engineering  to  the  highest  professional  level. 

But,  above  all,  I must  emphasize  the  problem  of  skilled  manpower  resources 
and  training  if  we  are  to  deal  with  this  problem  intelligently,  and  before  many 
aspects  become  critical.  Environmental  health  is  truly  a national  problem  and 
will  require  an  adequate  group  of  skilled  scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians 
throughout  our  Nation. 

With  this  background,  you  can  understand  my  personal  concern,  shared,  I 
know,  by  every  thoughtful  citizen. 

As  a physical  scientist,  my  interests  in  environmental  health  are  necessarily 
oblique.  Nevertheless,  I have  been  brought  into  intimate  contact  with  many 
aspects  of  the  problem  through  my  activities  in  the  field  of  geophysics  that,  in  a 
sense,  involve  the  fundamental  physics  of  most  aspects  of  environmental  health. 
These  contacts  have  included  work  on  the  first  Byrd  Antarctic  expedition 
(192S-S0)  and  subsequent  expeditions  where  we  came  to  grips  with  a host  of 
new  problems  related  to  man’s  adaptability  to  extremely  low  temperatures,  to 
prolonged  periods  of  daylight  and  dark,  of  enforced  associations  and  solitude, 
and  in  the  operation  of  mechanic*al  devices  such  as  aircraft  and  radio  under 
extreme  environmental  circumstances.  My  polar  experience  was  further  ex- 
tended when,  just  prior  to  the  war,  I established  what  was  then  the  college 
observatory  (later  redesignated  as  the  Geophysical  Institute  of  Alaska)  near 
Fairbanks,  Alaska.  Here  we  were  particularly  introduced  to  the  special  prob- 
lems of  i>ermafrost  and  a rather  wide  range  of  temperature  fluctuations.  I 
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might  add  that  out  of  the  experience  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  a wide  variety 
of  solutions  to  problems  of  the  extremes  of  weather  have  emerged.  These  have 
had,  among  other  things,  most  important  military  and  civil  interactions  with 
our  national  posture  and  have  included  many  steps  that  are  essential  to  effective 
civil  and  military  operations  in  the  polar  regions. 

Today,  these  problems  loom  ever  larger,  not  only  in  the  Antarctic,  where 
U.S.  scientific  and  logistics  wintering  teams  are  engaged  in  highly  important 
research,  but  even  more  so  in  Arctic  regions.  Alaska  statehood,  military  re- 
quirements, and  constraints,  economic  pressures,  and  scientific  needs  have  forced 
our  Nation,  increasingly,  to  face  toward  the  north.  Both  civilian  populations 
and  large  military  operations  in  polar  areas  now  compel  us  to  give  serious  and 
realistic  attention  to  the  rigors  of  living  and  thriving  in  this  environment. 

During  the  war,  as  Director  of  Electronics  Material  Bureau  of  Aeronautics, 
U.S.  Navy,  and  later  aboard  ship  in  the  Pacific  theater,  I was  intimately  involved 
in  the  environmental  factors  in  military  operations  that  affected  the  reliability 
and  effectiveness  of  our  naval  weapons  in  combat.  This  is  a continuing  prob- 
lem of  the  highest  priority. 

In  the  early  days  of  nuclear  science  and  of  reactor  development,  I served  as 
the  president  of  Associated  Universities,  Inc.,  and  managed  the  Brookhaven 
National  Laboratory,  which  explored,  and  is  still  exploring,  a vast  range  of 
benefits  and  corresponding  problems  in  medicine,  biology,  and  other  life  sciences 
that  arose  as  from  the  Pandora’s  box,  which  Dr.  Fermi  opened  for  us  in  Chicago 
some  20  years  ago.  Testimony  before  this  committee  has  described  in  detail 
the  nature  and  magnitude  of  radiological  hazards  in  our  environment,  and  I have 
nothing  further  to  add  on  this  topic  except  to  point  out  that  many  of  my  most 
serious  management  problems  at  Brookhaven  arose  in  this  very  area. 

More  recently  as  chairman  of  the  Space  Science  Board  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and,  currently,  as  a member  of  the  executive  committee, 
environmental  problems  of  space  travel  and  the  environmental  impact  of  space- 
related  industries  have  been  brought  home  to  me  as  matters  of  grave  concern. 

Probably  the  most  dramatic  of  my  recent  observations,  and  one  which  turned 
my  thinking  toward  environmental  health  was  the  realization,  in  the  course  of 
my  frequent  air  travel,  that  the  sky  has  changed  remarkably  since  my  days  as 
a young  naval  aviator.  An  unaccustomed  haze  seems  far  more  prevalent  now 
than  then  and,  not  only  over  such  industrial  centers  as  Gary,  Ind. ; I see  it  over 
Denver,  over  Dallas,  and  over  the  entire  countryside  on  occasion. 

It  is  only  in  recent  decades  that  man  has  acquired  the  capability  of  modify- 
ing, perhaps  permanently,  but  certainly  for  prolonged  periods,  the  environment 
in  which  he  lives.  This  could  be  done  consciously,  as,  for  example,  by  weather 
modifications,  or  unintentionally  through  the  quantity  of  fossil  fuels  which 
we  are  burning,  or  by  the  amount  of  radioactive  debris  we  are  adding  to  our 
atmosphere.  In  either  case,  we  cannot  ignore  the  sometimes  subtle,  but  long- 
term effects,  which  activities  such  as  these  will  have  on  our  environmental 
health  and  national  well-being. 

What  I have  just  outlined  are  some  fairly  typical  instances  of  the  environ- 
mental impact  encountered  by  any  active  researcher  in  the  physical  sciences,  or, 
for  that  matter,  any  active  citizen. 

One  of  the  many  services  which  this  committee  has  performed  is  to  recognize 
and  to  publicize  the  view  that  science  is  indeed  a seamless  web,  and  it  is  on  this 
basis  of  merging  disciplines  that  I believe  I have  some  standing  to  appear  before 
you  and  make  my  views  known. 

Any  responsible  agency,  and  indeed  any  responsible  scientist,  which  explores 
new  horizons  of  the  physical  universe  has  an  obligation  to  assess  the  effects 
upon  man  and  his  environment  at  the  areas  that  he  investigates.  In  general, 
the  organizations  and  scientists  best  fitted  for  exploration  of  our  physical  uni- 
verse are  less  well  qualified  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  new  environmental  factors 
on  man,  though  the  AEG,  NASA,  DOD,  and  other  agencies  have  made  distin- 
guished contributions  in  particular  areas  related  to  their  missions.  In  particular, 
the  agency  best  fitted  to  do  a job  can  only  be  determined  by  the  objective  whose 
achievement  will  be  used  as  a measure  of  its  performance.  Thus  the  AEG  must 
be  responsible  for  reactors  and  the  HEW  for  health,  though  clearly  in  assur- 
ing radiological  health  the  two  agencies  must  work  closely  together. 

In  “Natural  Resources — A Summary  Report  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,”  at  page  20,  the  Gommittee  on  Natural  Resources  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  says : 
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“Man,  after  tens  of  thousands  of  years  of  very  slow,  very  gradual  change  in 
environment,  has  in  the  past  few  hundred  years  made  radical  and  abrupt 
changes  to  which  he  has  to  adjust  more  rapidly  than  ever  before.  Evidence  in- 
dicates significant  physiological  and  psychological  reactions  to  such  changes; 
but  neither  the  causes  nor  the  short-  or  long-range  results  are  clear.  Among 
the  changed  regimes  which  produce  these  physical  and  mental  effects,  still  to  be 
precisely  identified  and  measured,  are : the  provision  of  artificial  climates  for 
increasing  numbers  of  our  population,  changes  in  the  light-dark  cycles,  changes 
in  temperature  and  humidity,  and  increase  in  ambient  noise  levels.” 

In  the  light  of  this  extraordinary  growth  in  environmental  problems,  the  multi- 
disciplinary environmental  health  research  center  recommended  by  the  Gross 
committee  takes  on  greatly  increased  importance — so,  too,  does  the  broad  ex- 
tramural program  in  basic  research  and  training  also  recommended  by  the 
Gross  committee. 

The  Bureau  of  State  Services  is  submitting,  for  the  first  time  this  year,  a 
budget  item  entitled  “Environmental  health  sciences.”  It  is  designed  to  cover 
noncategorical  research  in  environmental  health  and  has  the  merit  of  permitting 
a more  flexible  and  imaginative  approach  to  work  in  this  fleld.  The  $1.6  mil- 
lion requested  should  be  adequate  for  this  program. 

As  a member  of  the  National  Health  Advisory  Council  and  as  a working 
physical  scientist,  I strongly  urge  that  these  important  adjuncts  to  the  Public 
Health  Service  program  should  not  be  delayed  for  budgetary  reasons. 

My  greatest  single  concern  and,  indeed,  the  principal  factor  that  led  me  to  ask 
for  an  opportunity  to  appear  before  you,  is  the  failure  to  expand  significantly 
the  training  grant  program  in  fiscal  year  1984.  The  funds  involved  as  between 
a static  training  program  and  one  of  planned  optimum  growth  is  relatively 
small  in  comparison  with  the  total  program — perhaps  $3  million. 

The  item  which  appears  in  the  budget  for  training  grants  is  a transfer  of 
funds  from  the  Division  of  General  Medical  Sciences  and  represents  no  net  in- 
crease in  training  funds.  It  would  be  especially  regrettable  if  we  failed  to  de- 
velop professional  skills  in  environmental  health  as  rapidly  as  we  might,  through 
so  obvious  an  oversight  as  failing  to  plant  our  seeds  in  time. 

The  Gross  report  estimated  the  number  of  workers  in  the  field  of  environmental 
health  at  approximately  28,000.  When  I consider  the  rate  at  which  today’s  tech- 
nological society  is  spawning  its  collateral  problems  in  environmental  health, 
I am  truly  alarmed  and,  as  one  who  is  primarily  an  educator  and  researcher, 
my  response  is  predictable;  Let  us  train  more  and  better  people  as  soon  as 
possible.  Let  me  emphasize  that  I am  speaking  now  of  training  grants  rather 
than  research  grants  in  the  normal  sense.  From  my  experience  in  the  National 
Health  Advisory  Council,  I would  judge  that  research  grant  funds  already 
recommended  for  fiscal  year  1964  are  adequate,  considering  the  limited  number 
of  really  competent  people  in  environmental  health  research. 

For  the  most  part,  the  President’s  1964  budgeting  reveals  the  administration’s 
awareness  of  environmental  health  problems.  In  the  light  of  this  otherwise  ex- 
cellent and  well-planned  program,  the  deficiency  in  training  grants  seems  an  un- 
fortunate anomaly. 

I have  concluded,  after  30-odd  years  in  research,  that  advances  in  the  physical 
sciences  are  outrunning  the  ability  of  environmental  health  researchers  to  cope 
with  the  flood  of  new  problems  and  that  this  discrepancy  is  widening  rather  than 
closing. 

One  needs  little  in  the  way  of  prophetic  gifts  to  foresee  the  consequences  to 
America  if  we  fail  to  keep  abreast  of  environmental  problems  ; the  “killer  fogs”  of 
London  will  appear  over  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  and  a dozen  other  metropolitan 
centers.  Despite  our  best  efforts,  the  increasing  number  of  power  reactors  will 
confront  us  with  waste-disposal  problems  that  beggar  the  imagination.  Jet  noise 
in  metropolitan  airports  is  now  at  threshold  of  tolerability ; the  supersonic,  mach 
2,  aircraft  of  the  next  generation  are  already  off  the  drawing  boards — NASA  is 
testing  windtunnel  models  today.  Yet  how  much  though  has  been  devoted  to 
the  environmental  problems  implicit  in  the  operation  of  these  aircraft? 

Some  observations  at  a recent  Air  Force  School  of  Aerospace  Medicine  sym- 
posium are  most  significant.  I quote  in  part  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
February  5,  1963 : 

“San  Antonio,  Tex.,  February  4 (UPI). — An  Air  Force  toxicologist  (Maj. 
J.  L.  Reeves)  said  today  that  materials  used  to  propel  missiles  and  spacecraft 
were  deadly  poison  and  nobody  knew  much  about  antidotes. 
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“ ‘To  be  completely  realistic  there  is  precious  little  knowledge  of  specific  an- 
tidoes for  the  harmful  effects  of  most  of  the  materials  now  in  use,  even  though 
their  toxicities  have  been  known  in  a general  way  for  quite  some  time,’  he  said. 

^ ^ 4:  4:  4:  9|i 

“The  officer  discussed  the  Air  Force’s  new  type  of  Titan  II  missile,  which  uses 
nitrogen  tetroxide  as  its  oxidizer. 

“Major  Reeves  said  the  effects  of  nitrogen  tetroxide  on  the  human  body  ranged 
‘from  mild  respiratory  tract  irritations  and  edema  to  more  functional  disturb- 
ances exemplified  by  vertigo,  vomiting,  respiratory  arrest,  convulsions,  and 
gastrointestinal  disturbances.’ 

:ic  4:  ^ 4:  « 4c  « 

“Hydrazine  causes  changes  in  the  liver  while  UDMH  induces  a peculiar  excite- 
ment of  the  central  nervous  system  or  convulsions.  ‘Unfortunately,  there  has  not 
appeared  an  acceptable  explanation  for  this  effect  of  hydrazine,  to  say  nothing 
of  a validated  means  of  preventing  or  reversing  it,’  Major  Reeves  said. 

“He  said  pyridoxine,  administered  far  in  advance  of  UDMH  exposure,  showed 
a lifesaving  effect  in  experiments,  though  it  did  not  prevent  convulsions.” 

We  have  only  three  alternative  solutions  in  this  uneven  contest  between  tech- 
nological progress  and  its  correlative  problems.  We  can  do  nothing  and  watch 
these  problems  in  our  civilization  grow  to  crises.  We  might  arrest  our  progress 
in  the  sciences  and  technology — no  more  advances,  no  more  problems.  But  this, 
we  know,  is  impossible.  The  only  real  alternative  is  to  meet  the  demands  of 
technological  development  as  they  arise  or,  better  yet,  before  they  arise.  The 
program  recommended  by  the  Gross  committee  will  let  us  break  one  of  our  most 
expensive  habits : forever  trying  to  overtake  problems  with  solutions  instead  of 
forestalling  them  by  careful  long-term  planning. 

Let  me  again  express  my  appreciation  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before 
the  committee. 

Dr.  Berkner.  If  that  is  in  the  record  I will  simply  go  on  with  a 
brief  of  the  purpose  of  my  appearing  here. 

I might  say  that  this  is  my  first  time  before  the  committee,  but  I 
have  had  great  admiration  for  the  work  of  this  committee.  As  a 
physicist  I saw  the  physical  sciences  explode  in  the  first  half  of  the 
century  without  a corresponding  development  of  the  biological  and 
medical  sciences. 

Since  the  work  of  this  committee  in  this  field,  there  is  now  appearing 
the  needed  expansion  of  the  biological  and  medical  sciences.  Unques- 
tionably in  the  next  decade  these  developments  will  produce  tremen- 
dous benefits  for  the  health,  not  only  of  our  Nation,  but  of  every  nation. 
I think  the  committee  should  feel  very  gratified  with  respect  to  its 
very  hard  work  in  advancement  of  the  sciences  underlying  our  health. 

I am  appearing  specifically  to  talk  about  the  problem  of  environ- 
mental health.  This  problem  simply  did  not  exist  in  the  early  years 
of  our  country.  It  is  now  only  seriously  appearing  because  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  our  population.  When  men  appear  in  large  numbers 
in  what  is  now  becoming  a crowded  space,  then  environmental  health 
is  injected  as  a new  problem — incidentally,  a problem  that  nowhere 
in  the  world  has  been  studied  very  carefully  as  yet. 

The  previous  testimony  before  the  committee  has  outlined  what  are 
the  principal  elements  of  environmental  health.  They  involve  air 
pollution  which  we  all  know  about ; the  problem  of  water  supply  and 
water  pollution;  the  general  problem  of  radiological  health— one  on 
which  I had  to  work  with  considerable  effort  while  I was  at  Brook- 
haven  National  Laboratory  in  connection  with  our  nuclear  work;  the 
problem  of  occupational  health ; and  then  the  rapidly  growing  problem 
of  the  pesticides,  herbicides,  and  the  poisons  used  in  connection  with 
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insect  and  weed  control,  and  the  resultant  contamination  as  a 
consequence. 

This  latter  problem  has  appeared  only  in  the  last  decade  and  is 
rapidly  growing  very  much  worse. 

Xow,  of  course,  underlying  the  understanding  and  management  of 
all  such  environmental  problems  is  the  need  for  very  sound  basic  re- 
search. The  Gross  committee  has  devoted  a good  deal  of  attention 
to  this,  particularly  looking  into  the  technical  development  of  pharma- 
cology, toxicology,  physiology,  and  biochemistry.  This  research  is 
essential.  Indeed,  one  might  say  that  with  the  rapidly  developing 
problem  of  environmental  health  this  research  is  imperative  so  that  we 
do  not  see  ourselves  in  a crisis  condition  in  a matter  of  a few  years 
and  suddenly  have  to  deal  with  a problem  that  is  out  of  hand. 

There  are  elements  in  this  situation  that  indicate  that  this  might 
happen.  Above  all,  I would  like  to  emphasize  the  problem  of  suffi- 
cient skilled  manpower  resources  and  training  if  we  are  to  deal  with 
environmental  health  intelligently,  especially  before  many  aspects 
become  critical.  As  we  know  environmental  health  is  truly  a national 
problem.  This  problem  doesn’t  respect  State  boundaries  either  in 
the  air  or  in  the  streams.  It  requires  an  adequate  group  of  skilled 
scientists,  engineers  and  technicians  for  its  management. 

I believe  there  has  already  been  testimony  before  this  coimnittee  by 
the  staff  of  the  Public  Health  Service  concerning  the  number  of 
people  now  available.  This  is  pitifully  small  if  one  considers  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  that  is  approaching  us  with  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  various  environmental  factors  that  could  seriously 
affect  the  population. 

The  wide  variety  of  environmental  problems  requires  a very  wide 
training  in  skills.  Not  just  in  biology,  but  in  related  aspects  of  phys- 
ics, chemistry  and  biochemistry. 

I would  like  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  Gross  committee 
report  which  recommends  that  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  undertake  this  responsibility.  One  might  very  well  ask 
whether,  for  example,  the  AEC  should  worry  about  radiological  health 
problems  or  NASA  worry  about  problems  involving  the  poisons  that 
would  be  discharged  from  their  rockets,  or  the  Department  of  Defense 
about  their  special  problems.  Of  course,  we  must  recognize  that 
these  departments  are  very  well  fitted  to  carry  out  certain  aspects  of 
their  responsibilities. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a basic  principle  that  selection  of 
the  agency  best  fitted  to  do  the  job  really  should  be  determined  by  the 
objective  of  the  agency — the  objective  that  is  going  to  be  considered 
in  the  measure  of  its  performance. 

If,  for  example,  the  performance  of  AEC  is  measured  by  how  good 
their  reactors  are,  then  the  problem  of  radiological  health  is  only  a 
secondary  problem  with  AEC.  Therefore  radiological  health  may 
not  receive  adequate  attention,  nor  may  the  AEC  have  all  of  the 
skills  also  that  are  necessary  to  do  the  job. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Public  Health  Service  has  the  direct  re- 
sponsibility for  the  N ation’s  health.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me  in  point 
of  wisdom  that  they  should  be  directly  responsible  for  problems  of 
radiological  health  since  their  performance  will  be  measured  by  their 
effectiveness  in  protecting  the  Nation’s  health. 
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I would  urge  that  the  same  be  considered  with  respect  to  problems 
of  water  pollution,  air  pollution,  et  cetera,  namely,  that  the  measure  of 
performance  of  the  Public  Health  Service  is  the  effectiveness  with 
which  they  protect  the  public  health  and  therefore  they  should  be 
charged  with  these  responsibilities. 

Now,  in  light  of  this  extraordinary  growth  of  environmental  prob- 
lems, the  Environmental  Health  Eesearch  Center  that  is  recommended 
by  the  Gross  committee  takes  on  very  greatly  increased  importance 
and,  of  course,  so  do  the  problems  of  basic  research  and  training  which 
was  recommended  by  that  committee. 

The  Bureau  of  State  Services  this  year  is  submitting  for  the  first 
time  a budget  which  is  entitled  “Environmental  Health ' Science.” 
It  is  designed  to  cover  the  noncategorical  research  in  environmental 
health.  It  has  the  merit  of  permitting  a more  flexible  and  imagina- 
tive approach  to  work  in  this  field. 

I believe  that  the  1.6  million  which  is  requested  should  be  adequate 
for  this  program  but  it  is  very  important  that  it  be  allowed. 

Now,  my  greatest  single  concern,  and  indeed,  the  principal  reason 
for  my  asking  to  appear  before  this  committee,  is  the  failure  to  expand 
significantly  the  training  grant  program  in  fiscal  year  1964. 

The  funds  involved  as  between  a static  program  on  one  hand  and 
one  that  is  planned  for  very  rapid  or  even  optimum  growth  on  the 
other,  is  very  small  compared  to  the  total  program  which  amounts 
to  about  $3  million. 

The  item  which  appears  in  the  budget  for  training  grants  is  a 
transfer  of  funds  from  the  Division  of  General  Medical  Sciences  and 
represents  no  increase  in  training  funds.  It  would  be  especially  re- 
grettable if  we  failed  to  develop  the  professional  skills  in  relation 
to  the  environmental  problem  as  rapidly  as  we  can  so  no  obvious  over- 
sight appears. 

I would  say  that  this  is  a form  of  insurance  in  the  sense  of  having 
trained  people  ready  for  what  might  very  easly  become  a crisis  sit- 
uation in  a few  years  with  respect  to  environmental  health — a very 
serious  situation  if  we  do  not  have  enough  trained  manpower  available. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I am  speaking  now  of  training  grants  rather 
than  research  grants  in  the  ordinary  sense.  I believe  that  the  Depart- 
ment could  use  a very  modest  increase  over  what  the  President’s 
budget  requested  in  research,  but  the  real  emphasis  should  be  on  the 
need  for  training  people  who  should  be  qualified  to  do  this  job. 

I think  the  President’s  1964  budget  reveals  the  administration’s 
awareness  of  the  environmental  health  problems.  In  light  of  this 
otherwise  excellent  program,  the  deficiency  of  the  training  grants 
seems  a bit  unfortunate. 

I would  conclude  by  simply  summarizing  that  there  is  this  new 
budget  item  which  is  labeled  “Environmental  Health  Services”  in  the 
Bureau  of  State  Services’  budget  for  the  first  time.  Of  course,  since 
it  has  no  previous  history,  it  will  have  to  be  established  clearly  in 
these  hearings.  I believe  the  staff  wull  do  th  is. 

In  general,  the  purpose  of  this  budget  item  is  to  cover  noncategori- 
cal research  in  the  environmental  health  field. 

The  training  grant  item  is  a specific  transfer  from  the  Division  of 
General  Medical  Sciences  and  represents  no  increase  whatever.  Some 
increase  in  this  item  could  give  us  nationally  some  real  insurance. 
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It  would  be  a small  expenditime  to  anticipate  what  might  result 
in  a very  serious  problem  later. 

The  research  grant  item  m the  budget  could  be  raised  a little,  but 
while  a small  or  modest  increase  could  be  used  effectively,  never- 
theless, the  present  amount,  if  granted,  would  certainly  represent 
sound  research. 

I would  finally  emphasize  the  hnportance  of  keepmg  the  health 
problem  in  the  Public  Health  Service  so  that  that  service  which  is 
responsible  for  the  Nation’s  health  would  have  its  performance  meas- 
ured by  its  main  objective. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Fogaety.  lYliat  kind  of  personnel  are  you  talking  about  when 
you  talk  about  training  ? 

What  disciplines  ? 

Dr.  Berkxer.  These  are  peoj)le  trained  in  the  wide  variety  of 
problems  that  you  deal  with  m environmental  health. 

The  new  problems  of  occupation 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Sanitarians  and  that  sort? 

Dr.  Berkxer.  In  occupational  problems,  water  pollution  and  the 
control  of  water  pollution  which  involves  very  difficult  chemistry,  in 
the  problems  of  pesticide  control  which,  of  course,  is  a rapidly  explod- 
ing field  in  which  relatively  little  research  has  been  done. 

I was  reading  the  *•  Silent  Sprmg”  coming  down  on  the  plane  and 
Eachael  Carson  has  brought  together  many  references  in  the  field  of 
pesticide  control. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  There  has  been  quite  a bit  of  concern  at  these  hear- 
ings about  what  might  take  place,  especially  in  the  field  of  pesticides, 
and  in  the  field  of  air  pollution. 

Dr.  Berkxer.  Yes. 

^Ir.  F OGARTY.  It  is  the  belief  among  many  that  we  are  way  behind 
and  it  is  going  to  take  a long  time  to  catch  up  and  perhaps  some  major 
disaster  may  take  place  before  we  do. 

Dr.  Berkxer.  Well,  of  course,  Mr.  Fogarty,  we  must  recognize  that 
the  use  of  pesticides  is  very  hnportant  in  the  controls  of  many  aspects 
of  our  public  health  and  in  our  food  supply. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  It  is  the  amount  that  is  applied. 

Dr.  Berkxer.  And  also  more  seriously  the  fact  that  the  poisons  have 
become  much  more  toxic  over  the  past  few  years  and  the  fact  that  they 
are  often  being  applied  by  people  who  have  really  no  knowledge  of 
the  character  of  the  poisons  that  they  are  handling. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  all  remember  the  cranberry  episode  of  3 years  ago. 

Dr.  Berkxer.  That  is  perhaps  a minor  one  compared  to  some  others 
that  have  not  been  spotted. 

^Ir.  Fogarty.  Of  course,  the  cost  was  great.  It  cost  this  Govern- 
ment a lot  of  money  to  pay  these  farmers  “damages” — I guess  that  is 
the  word  we  use,  but  some  of  these  people  want  to  cut  this  budget  and 
things  like  this  can  cost  so  much  more  in  the  end. 

Dr.  Berkxer.  This  was  the  case. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  There  was  a good  example. 

Dr.  Berkxer.  This  was  the  case,  as  I recall  it,  in  which  an  entirely 
new  pesticide  was  used  for  the  first  time  without  realizing  what  the 
real  danger  of  that  pesticide  was. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  I do  not  know  how  many  millions  of  dollars  it  cost  the 
Federal  Government. 

Dr.  Berkner.  Those  dollars  would  have  run  a fine  training  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  sure  would.  What  do  you  recommend  in  training? 

Do  we  have  the  facilities  to  train  the  people  ? 

Dr.  Berkner.  We  could  train  the  people — we  would  have  to  set  up 
special  courses  in  many  universities.  The  Public  Health  Service  it- 
self could  handle  some  of  this  training  on  the  job. 

The  whole  problem  is  really  quite  new  and  we  really  need  to  get 
into  the  really  hard-to-develop  university  programs  in  this  particu- 
lar field. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  How  are  you  going  to  do  it  ? 

Dr.  Berkner.  Well,  in  radiological  health  it  means  cooperation  be- 
tween physicists,  the  scientific  and  medical  schools.  In  the  field  of 
pesticides,  between  chemistry  departments  and  the  medical  schools  or 
biochemical  groups. 

In  other  words,  if  one  had  the  money  one  could  go  in  and  set  up  the 
specific  training  programs  in  a number  of  universities  and  see  that  the 
students  were  attracted  to  the  opportunities  thus  offered. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  you  concerned  about  the  fallout  problem?  You 
■spent  some  time  at  Brookhaven. 

Dr.  Berkxer.  We  watched  the  fallout  there  very  carefully  because 
we  were  operating  some  large  reactors  wfithin  70  miles  of  the  largest 
city  on  earth.  We  had  to  guard  this  point  very,  very  carefully. 

We  had  continuous  recording  of  fallout  at  a number  of  stations 
around  about  the  laboratory  with  automatic  controls  to  indicate  any 
possible  fallout — whether  anything  was  going  wrong.  We  also  moni- 
tored the  reactor  directly. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  There  was  some  concern  expressed  about  the  Public 
Health  Service  enforcing  the  water  pollution  law. 

There  are  some  lawyers  who  think  they  ought  to  have  four  or  five 
cases  pending  in  court  all  the  time  and  they  do  not  think  that  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  has  been  doing  the  job,  because  they  generally  try  to 
go  in  and  settle  these  problems  on  a voluntary  basis  rather  than  go  to 
court. 

Dr.  Berkxer.  I wouldn’t  have  any  comment  as  to  their  actual  oper- 
ational methods  since  presumably  these  could  be  investigated  if  they 
are  not  proper.  But  I do  believe  that  the  water  pollution  problem 
from  the  point  of  view  of  fresh  water  supply  for  human  consumption 
is  a very  serious  one. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  is  a health  problem. 

Dr.  Berkner.  Peal  health  problem.  You  get  arsenic  in  the  water 
and  you  have  got  a carcinogen  of  the  first  importance.  There  are  a 
lot  of  arsenic  type  of  pesticides. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Denton. 

Mr.  Denton.  Yo  questions. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  very  much.  Doctor. 
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Day  Care  Centers 

WITNESS 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  BYAN,  A KEPBESENTATIVE  IN  CONGBESS  FBOM 

THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YOBK 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Our  next  witness  is  Representative  William  Ryan. 
We  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us  and  will  be  pleased  to  hear  your 
statement. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I appear  before  your  committee  this 
morning  on  behalf  of  the  appropriation  of  funds  to  implement  the 
“day  care”  provision  in  the  Public  Welfare  Amendments  of  1962.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  the  supplemental  appropriation,  which  would  have 
put  this  progiTim  into  effect  immediately,  was  not  acted  upon  in  the 
last  session.  On  January  IT  of  this  year  I submitted  to  the  House  a 
bill,  H.R.  1965,  calling  for  the  appropriation  of  the  remaining  $5  mil- 
lion authorized  for  child  welfare  services  in  fiscal  1963.  On  March 
27  I appeared  before  the  deficiency  subcommittee  in  the  hope  of  sal- 
vaging at  least  $3  million  for  this  purpose.  Today  I am  here  to  urge 
that  the  will  of  the  Congress,  as  expressed  in  the  Public  Welfare 
Amendments  of  1962,  be  implemented  during  the  next  fiscal  year  by 
an  appropriation  of  at  least  the  $8  million  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration for  day  care  for  the  children  of  working  mothers.  As  you 
know,  I have  introduced  H.R.  1966  to  appropriate  $10  million  for 
this  purpose  for  fiscal  year  1964. 

The  Public  Welfare  amendments  of  1962  were  designed  to  provide 
rehabilitative  services  so  that  people  could  be  assisted  in  becoming 
self-sufficient  so  that  they  would  not  be  dependent  upon  welfare.  If 
we  are  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  we  will  need  more  social  workers 
and  more  facilities — and  adequate  day  care  facilities  are  a very  vital 
means  toward  making  it  possible  for  mothers  to  rehabilitate  themselves 
by  doing  to  work. 

The  importance  of  this  concept  to  our  public  assistance  programs, 
most  of  them  established  in  the  middle  of  the  depression  back  in  1935, 
was  stressed  by  the  then  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
in  his  appearance  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  last  year. 
Because  they  describe  the  reasons  underlying  the  legislation  so  well 
I will  quote  him  at  some  length ; Mr.  Ribicoff  said : 

When  the  social  security  program  originated,  the  overriding  problem  was  pro- 
vision of  financial  support  to  the  vast  numbers  of  unemployed  and  their  families. 
Since  then  the  country  has  undergone  profound  change.  There  is  continual 
movement  of  people  from  one  part  of  the  Nation  to  another,  following  industry 
developments  in  search  of  work  or  a better  life.  Family  ties  are  often  weakened 
by  separation  and  social  pressures.  There  is  a trend  toward  early  marriages, 
often  before  emotional  maturity  is  reached.  Desertion  and  divorce  have  in- 
creased * * * 

Such  factors  as  these,  which  could  not  have  been  fully  anticipated  when  the 
historical  Social  Security  Act  was  passed,  have  brought  to  our  welfare  depart- 
ments new  kinds  of  problems  which  they  have  often  been  unable  to  handle 
successfully.  In  addition  to  the  physically  handicapped  whom  we  all  recognize 
as  plainly  in  need  and  deserving  of  help,  we  must  answer  the  often  unspoken 
appeals  of  the  people  who  have  not  learned  to  adjust  to  the  complicated,  industrial 
urban  society  we  live  in.  Unequipped  for  opportunities  which  do  exist,  and  often 
denied  these  opportunities  for  reasons  beyond  their  power  to  control,  bewildered 
by  strange  problems,  isolated  from  the  mainstreams  of  community  life,  they  live 
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without  hope  in  the  midst  of  a society  which  has  proved  its  ability  to  provide 
abundantly  for  most  of  us. 

The  vast  majority  of  these  fellow  Americans  of  ours  want  desperately  to  leave 
the  welfare  rolls.  They  want  self-respect  and  a contributing  role  in  our  world. 
If  we  don’t  try  to  accomplish  this,  we  commit  ourselves  to  an  endless  cycle  of 
dependency. 

We  would  all  like  to  see  the  day  when  public  assistance  would  become  com- 
pletely unnecessary.  We  realize  that  this  day  may  never  come.  But  we  can  make 
our  public  assistance  programs  a tool  for  reducing  the  size  of  the  problem.  No 
bill  which  might  be  drawn  could  guarantee  a quick  or  easy  victory  in  this  struggle 
against  dependency.  But  in  its  emphasis  on  extending  social  services,  this  bill 
promises  new  and  renewed  effort  in  every  State  and  county  along  lines  which 
we  know  from  local  experiences  will  pay  dividends. 

Secretary  Eibicoff  cited  an  experience  in  Chicago  which  shows  the 
importance  of  the  kind  of  rehabilitative  legislation  adopted  by  the 
Congress  last  year : 

In  Chicago,  an  experimental  family  restoration  unit  of  five  top-ranking  case- 
workers eliminated  163  families  from  relief  rolls  in  7 months,  about  one-third 
of  their  caseloads.  And  the  team  made  it  possible  to  cut  grants  in  29  cases  and 
keep  8 families  from  getting  on  the  rolls  at  all.  The  saving  for  this  group  of 
families  was  $182,000  a year. 

This  accomplishment  has  been  repeated  in  many  communities  from 
California  to  New  York. 

Clearly,  if  a mother  is  to  be  encouraged  to  find  a job  to  make  the 
family  self-sufficient,  we  must  provide  wholesome  day  care  facilities 
for  her  children  while  she  is  at  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  day  care  facilities  are  desperately  needed  by  chil- 
dren of  mothers  who  are  presently  working.  A recent  study  has  shown 
that  400,000  children  under  12  years  had  no  planned  supervision  while 
their  mothers  worked  full  time. 

Immediately  following  the  enactment  of  the  Public  Welfare  Amend- 
ments of  1962  Mrs.  Katherine  B.  Oettinger  of  the  Children’s  Bureau 
issued  a statement  on  the  current  situation  with  respect  to  day  care 
facilities  in  our  Nation. 

It  was,  she  said,  “a  national  disgrace.”  She  elaborated : “The  sup- 
ply of  good  day  care  programs  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  need.  On 
a national  basis,  the  quality  of  day  care  now  being  offered  is  fre- 
quently so  poor  that  children  who  receive  it  may  suffer  serious  per- 
sonality damage — if  not  physical  harm.”  In  quantity,  she  also 
pointed  out,  the  Nation  had  not  begun  to  mobilize  adequate  resources 
for  the  defense  of  the  development  of  its  young. 

Moreover,  the  discrepancy  between  the  number  of  facilities  and 
those  who  need  them  is  an  increasingly  disturbing  trend.  And,  with 
the  prospect  of  more  women  leaving  the  home  to  enter  the  labor  force 
in  the  coming  decade,  and  with  the  number  of  children  being  born 
continuing  at  a high  rate,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  hope  of 
respite.  Children  in  large  numbers  who  will  need  daytime  super- 
vision by  other  than  their  mothers  are  a reality  of  the  mid-20th  cen- 
tury that  will  just  have  to  be  confronted  and  handled. 

In  terms  of  children  affected,  I understand  there  are  15  million  un- 
der 18  years  of  age  with  working  mothers,  and  4 million  under  6 years 
of  age.  Of  these  children,  400,000  under  12  have  no  supervision  dur- 
ing the  daytime  and  many  others  are  cared  for  by  slightly  older 
brothers  and  sisters.  This  last  is  an  intolerable  situation,  when  one 
considers  many  of  these  very  young  children  are  simply  wandering 
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helplessly  in  the  streets  and  alleys  of  our  crowded  slums  during  the 
most  fonnative  years  of  their  life. 

This  urban  need  cannot  be  overstated.  Xew  York  City,  which  puts 
quite  a bit  of  local  money  into  a day  care  program,  has  fallen  far 
short  of  its  goal  of  providing  for  its  cliildren.  As  Mrs.  Henry  H. 
Harteveld,  chairman  of  the  Day  Care  Center  Coimnittee  of  the  Grand 
Street  Settlement  House,  testified  at  the  Public  Welfare  Amendment 
hearings  in  1962.  **111  our  city  alone  we  have  7,000  cliildren  on  our 
waiting  lists.  What  more  need  be  said  ? ” 

But  I think  we  can  confine  ourselves  to  too  narrow  a definition  of 
*‘day  care”  by  focusing  only  on  those  statistics  of  mothers  working  and 
unsupervised  cliildren.  MVs.  Eandolph  Guggenheimer,  the  president 
of  the  Committee  for  the  Day  Care  of  Children  has,  on  dilferent 
occasions,  emphasized  that  day  care  has  a real  place  in  the  whole 
emotional  and  family  fabric  of  our  society.  Many  children  have  seri- 
ous needs  that  are  not  related  to  the  mother's  employment,  such  as 
the  sickness  of  the  mother,  emotional  disturbance,  death  of  the  mother, 
desertion  of  the  mother  by  the  father,  slum  living  with  no  place  to 
play,  poor  family  relationships,  and  too  many  brothers  and  sisters 
with  whom  to  share  parental  support  and  love. 

More  succinctly,  Mrs.  Guggenheimer  concludes : 

Day  care  can  do  two  things — give  the  child  the  strength  he  needs  to  withstand 
The  pressures  of  a home  without  good  relationships,  or  help  change  the  home 
and  the  attitudes  of  the  parents.  It  may  do  both.  In  many  cases,  a mother 
who  works  is  a better  mother  the  hours  she  is  at  home  than  one  who  feels 
she  is  frustrated  by  being  “nothing  more  exciting  than  a housewife  * * 

Day  care  should  be  used  to  strengthen  family  life  and  its  acceptance  should 
not  be  based  on  economic  need.  The  latter  should  be  important  only  in  determin- 
ing the  fee  paid  by  parents. 

In  short,  day  care  is  a first  bulwark — a positive  bulwark,  because 
it  comes  early  in  the  child's  life — against  juvenile  delinquency.  It  is 
an  attempt  on  society’s  part  to  place  in  balance  and  perspective  a young 
life  that  is  being  threatened  by  complexities  beyond  its  understanding 
and  control. 

The  actual  quantity,  at  present,  of  licensed  and  minimally  acceptable 
day  care  facilities  is  thoroughly  inadequate.  According  to  a 1960 
survey  by  the  Children’s  Bureau,  with  all  States  participating,  a 
total  of  4,426  licensed  facilities  with  a capacity  to  serve  141,138 
children,  and  13,577  licensed  family  day  care  homes  with  an  aggregate 
capacity  to  serve  42,194  children  that  are  now  being  served.  This 
capacity  is  not  even  equivalent  to  the  number  of  unsupervised  cliildren 
in  the  Xation.  ^Moreover,  even  if  there  were  such  an  equivalency,  those 
supervised  but  with  other  problems,  the  slow  growth  in  the  number 
of  facilities  can't  be  ignored.  Only  3 percent  of  the  Xat ion’s  licensed 
day  care  centers  are  located  in  communities  having  a population 
under  5.000  although  35  percent  of  the  Xation’s  population  live  in 
places  of  this  size. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity  to  appear 
on  behalf  of  this  most  important  legislation.  It  represents,  I believe, 
a great  forward  step  not  only  toward  providing  a wholesome  place 
for  millions  of  children  to  spend  their  daytime  hours  while  their 
mothers  are  working,  so  that  they  are  not  left  to  the  streets  and  alleys, 
but  also  in  implementing  the  enlightened  welfare  legislation  of  1962. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  Thank  you  very  much.  Congressman. 
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Mental  Ketardation 

WITNESSES 

VINCENT  J.  EITZPATRICK,  CHAIRMAN,  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

COMMITTEE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  RETARDED 

CHILDREN,  INC. 

DR.  GUNNAR  DYBWAD,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR  RETARDED  CHILDREN 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  will  take  up  the  request  of  the  hTational  Associa- 
tion for  Ketarded  Children. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  I have  Dr.  Dybwad,  here,  with  me. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  He  is  no  stranger  to  this  committee,  either. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  And  I am,  of  course,  chairman  of  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  past  president. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  It  is  a pleasure  to  be  here  again,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I shall  file  this  statement  and  make  some  comments. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Whichever  way  you  want  to  do  it. 

(The  statement  follows :) 

Statement  of  Vincent  J.  Fitzpatbick,  Chairman,  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee,  National  Association  for  Retarded  Children,  Inc. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a great  privilege  once  again  to  appear  before  your  com- 
mittee in  support  of  appropriations  for  the  various  units  in  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Tremendous  strides  have  been  made  in  this  country  both  in  public  awareness 
and  in  increased  State  and  local  programs  for  the  mentally  retarded.  Let  me 
assure  you  that  the  membership  of  the  National  Association  for  Retarded  Chil- 
dren is  keenly  aware  to  what  extent  the  imaginative  leadership  and  persistent 
efforts  of  your  committee  6 and  7 years  ago  have  laid  the  ground  for  these  most 
recent  advances. 

In  those  days,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  agencies  were  pioneering  services 
and  setting  the  pace  for  the  country.  Today,  however,  the  picture  is  strikingly 
different,  and  we  have  become  increasingly  concerned  over  the  fact  that  mental 
retardation  expenditures  by  the  operating  agencies  in  the  Federal  Government 
are  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the  growing  needs  in  this  long-neglected  field. 

We  are  aware  of  the  need  for  governmental  economy.  However,  the  $1  billion 
figure  that  we  presented  in  our  testimony  before  your  committee  in  April  1961 
as  the  cost  of  mental  retardation  to  the  Nation  has  proven  more  than  just  con- 
servative ; it  is  far  too  low. 

Any  steps  that  can  be  engendered  through  action  at  the  Federal  level  toward 
the  prevention  of  mental  retardation  and  toward  even  partial  habilitation  of 
those  afflicted  are  thus  indeed  measures  of  economy.  In  this  connection  I want 
to  make  reference  again  to  the  increased  life  span  of  the  mentally  retarded 
because  it  is  of  particular  immediate  economic  significance  in  the  case  of  this 
lifetime  disability. 

In  other  words  we  can  counter  the  question  as  to  whether  we  dan  afford  in- 
creased Federal  expenditures  with  the  statement  that  what  we  cannot  afford  is 
the  continued  rise  in  the  number  of  American  citizens  totally  dependent  as  a 
result  of  mental  retardation.  For  the  current  fiscal  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  esti- 
mates published  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  predict 
an  expenditure  for  retarded  persons  of  $33  million  in  payments  under  the  pub- 
lic assistance  program  of  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled.  In  addi- 
tion, $64  million  is  expected  to  be  paid  out  under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance  program  to  mentally  retarded  persons  under  the  provision  for 
extended  child  benefits.  In  the  fiscal  year  now  under  consideration  by  your 
committee,  an  increase  of  over  $14  million  is  foreseen  for  these  two  income 
maintenance  programs. 

The  Report  of  the  President’s  Panel  on  Mental  Retardation  points  out  that 
we  will  be  facing  a continuing  rise,  year  by  year,  in  these  costs.  This  spiral  of 
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increasing  expenditure,  and,  I hardly  need  add,  of  increasing  human  misery  can 
and  must  be  broken  through  a program  of  determined  action  of  prevention  and 
habilitation.  We  hope  that  your  committee  will  impress  strongly  on  the  Federal 
agencies,  whose  budget  you  are  presently  reviewing,  the  need  to  cope  realistically 
with  this  problem. 

The  National  Association  for  Retarded  Children  has  enjoyed  over  the  past 
decade  cordial  relationship  with  these  agencies  and  we  are  indebted  to  them 
for  many  courtesies.  We  appreciate  the  professional  leadership  that  has  come 
from  them.  Still,  Mr.  Chairman,  I must  point  out  to  you  that  the  rate  of  prog- 
ress in  their  mental  retardation  activities  over  the  past  2 years  has  not  kept 
up  with  the  early  impetus.  We  hope  your  committee  can  convey  to  these  agencies 
the  urgency  of  accelerated  effort  if  we  are  not  to  lose  ground  in  this  battle. 

U.S.  CHILDREX’S  BUREAU 

In  previous  testimony  before  your  committee  we  have  highlighted  the  crucial 
significance  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  U.S.  Children’s  Bureau  to  the  field 
of  mental  retardation.  We  were  gratified  to  see  this  view  refiected  in  the  Report 
of  the  President’s  Panel  on  Mental  Retardation.  We  realize  that  without  rais- 
ing the  ceilings  authorized  in  the  Social  Security  Act  for  maternal  and  child 
health  services  and  crippled  children’s  services  respectively,  no  substantial  prog- 
ress can  be  made.  Therefore,  we  hope  that  the  legislation  i>ermitting  these  in- 
creases, now  pending  before  Congress,  will  find  speedy  approval. 

With  this  understanding  we  strongly  support  the  President’s  budget  for  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  services  and  crippled  children’s  services.  But  we  again 
raise  questions  whether  the  Children’s  Bureau  has  a staff  large  enough  to  do 
an  effective  job  in  administering  these  grants-in-aid  programs. 

We  have  been  concerned,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  are  distinct  discrepancies 
in  the  extent  to  which  the  several  States  have  allocated  funds  on  behalf  of 
the  mentally  retarded.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  crippled  children’s 
program,  where  even  the  most  cursory  study  will  reveal  in  quite  a few  of  the 
States  a very  pronounced  discrimination  against  the  mentally  retarded.  We 
realize  that  this  is  the  result  of  longstanding  attitudes,  and  changes  will  not 
be  easily  brough  about.  We  would  like,  therefore,  to  suggest  that  your  committee 
consider  two  possible  remedies : Enlargement  of  the  Children’s  Bureau  staff 
for  si)ecific  work  in  this  area  and  earmarking  a certain  part  of  the  funds  for 
the  crippled  children’s  service  allocated  to  the  States  on  behalf  of  the  mentally 
retarded. 

Another  area  of  the  Children’s  Bureau  program  which  is  of  particular  sig- 
nificance to  us  pertains  to  parent  education.  Here  again  the  President’s  Pane4 
on  Mental  Retardation  clearly  focused  on  the  existing  needs.  The  Bureau  has 
already  produced  some  outstanding  publications  for  parents  on  retarded  children. 
We  hope  that  it  can  broaden  this  activity. 

The  new  activity  under  the  Children’s  Bureau  in  the  day-care  field,  authorized 
under  legislation  passed  last  year,  has  begiin  to  reflect  itself  favorably  in  the 
field  of  mental  retardation.  Therefore,  we  would  like  to  endorse  sj)ecifically 
the  increases  provided  in  that  category. 

U.S.  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

For  the  past  several  years  we  have  stated  to  this  committee  our  dissatisfaction 
with  the  limited  attention  the  Ofiice  of  Education  has  given  to  the  field  of  special 
education  in  general  and  to  mental  retardation  specifically. 

We  have  been  gratified  by  the  strong  recommendation  your  committee  has 
conveyed  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  this  regard,  but  results  to  date 
have  been  more  than  disappointing.  We  hesitate  to  make  such  a statement 
about  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  but  one  increasingly  gains  the 
impression  that  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  no  intention  of  exercising  its 
leadership  responsibilities  in  the  field  of  mental  retardation.  Its  dilatory  ap- 
proach to  the  crucial  need  for  statistics  on  special  education  and  the  inade- 
quate staffing  of  the  unit  dealing  with  the  12  percent  of  America’s  schoolchildren 
who  are  considered  to  have  exceptional  needs  are  two  examples. 

More  specifically  in  our  field,  we  would  like  to  point  out  that  from  figures 
available  to  us,  out  of  97  projects  approved  in  1961  under  the  program  of  co- 
operative research  only  4 were  in  the  field  of  mental  retardation.  This  seems 
particularly  shocking  since  the  legislative  history  of  thts  progi'am  clearly  showed 
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the  congressional  intent  that  special  consideration  he  given  to  the  field  of  mental 
retardation. 

We  are  aware  that  new  legislation  is  pending  before  Congress  which  could 
substantially  increase  Federal  activity  in  the  field  of  the  education  of  the  men- 
tally retarded.  We  have  reason  to  wonder  whether  the  leadership  in  the  OflBice 
of  Education  will  give  the  necessary  support  to  ^uch  new  programs. 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  ADMINISTRATION 

Rehabilitation  programs  for  the  mentally  retarded  have  moved  forward  at  a 
rather  slow  pace.  While  there  has  been  a distinct  increase  from  year  to  year, 
the  anticipated  acceleration,  once  the  vocational  potential  of  the  retarded  was 
established,  has  not  taken  place.  The  problem  would  seem  to  lie  in  the  fact  that 
under  existing  procedures.  State  vocational  rehabilitation  divisions  are  hesitant 
to  invest  staff  time  and  funds  in  what  admittedly  is  a more  difficult'  and  more 
lengthy  process  of  vocational  training  and  adjustment.  There  is  reason  to 
doubt  whether  we  can  expect  a distinct  change  unless  there  is  more  of  a financial 
incentive  for  the  States. 

We  welcome  the  anticipated  increase  in  funds  in  the  President’s  budget  but 
feel  that  the  basic  problem  which  I have  just  stated  will  continue  to  be  a major 
obstacle.  Perhaps  the  vocational  rehabilitation  legislation  now  pending  before 
Congress  can  provide  the  basis  for  at  least  a partial  answer  to  this  problem. 

U.S.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

We  note  that  the  President’s  budget  recommends  a substantial  increase  in  the 
appropriation  for  the  neurological  and  sensory  disease  program  in  the  Bureau 
of  State  Services,  USPHS.  We  have  been  impressed  with  the  planning  of  this 
branch  and  the  interest  it  has  shown  in  developing  new  service  programs  in  the 
field  of  mental  retardation.  We  strongly  endorse  the  requested  increase  in  its 
appropriation. 

National  Institutes  of  Health 

With  the  establishment  of  the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human 
Development,  there  are  now  three  Institutes  with  a major  role  in  the  field  of 
mental  retardation.  As  you  know,  the  National  Association  for  Retarded  Chil- 
dren has  had  a longstanding  interest  in  research  and  through  its  Scientific  Re- 
search Advisory  Board  is  in  continuous  close  touch  with  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  Therefore,  we  can  strongly  support  the  appropriations  requested  for 
these  three  Institutes. 

We  are  heartened  that  there  is  consideration  of  extending  the  time  and 
scope  of  the  perinatal  study  sponsored  by  the  National  Institute  of  Neurological 
Diseases  and  Blindness  about  which  this  committee  has  heard  such  encouraging 
reports  over  the  past  several  years.  Certainly,  from  a long-range  viewpoint, 
this  study  has  provided  and  will  continue  to  provide  significant  leads  for  the 
work  of  all  three  of  the  institutes. 

Notwithstanding  the  present  welcome  interest  in  the  cultural  and  socioeconomic 
causes  of  mental  retardation,  it  needs  to  be  reemphasized  that  deformity,  damage^ 
and  disease  of  the  central  nervous  system  are  of  overwhelming  significance  in 
the  cases  of  the  severely  retarded  and  continue  to  pose  a major  challenge  in 
our  research  effort. 

One  final  comment,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a subject  matter  which  concerns  me 
very  deeply:  Thousands  of  parents  of  retarded  children  have  turned,  in  their 
desperate  search  for  help  for  their  children,  to  medical  practitioners  who  offer 
them  “cures”  of  a dubious  nature.  Others  have  fallen  victim  to  what  seems  to 
be  out-and-out  medical  quackery.  We  commented  favorably  last  year  on  the 
cooperation  we  had  received  from  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  We  are 
aware  that  legislation  passed  last  year  will  strengthen  its  hand  as  far  as 
enforcement  is  concerned. 

However,  we  have  been  disappointed  to  find  unending  obstacles  when  we 
try  to  secure  definitive,  clinical  testing  of  some  of  these  disputed  “cures”  and 
treatments.  It  would  seem  to  us  that  there  should  be  provision  for  such  testing 
within  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  The  parent  and  interested  citizen 
should  be  entitled  to  this  kind  of  protection.  Without  it,  these  questionable 
practices  and  this  quackery  will  continue  to  flourish. 

May  I once  again  express  our  appreciation  for  giving  us  this  opportunity 
to  present  to  this  committee  some  of  our  concerns  related  to  Federal  expenditures 
in  the  field  of  mental  retardation. 
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Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  I hear  quite  a bit  on  radio,  TV,  and  newspapers 
about  the  need  for  governmental  economv,  and  as  I look  at  some  of 
the  specific  recommendations  I know  that  some  are  in  the  field  that 
directly  concerns  us. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  MTiile  you  are  giving  your  presentation  this  morn- 
ing, why  donk  you  give  us  some  concrete  examples  of  how  foolish 
some  of  these  people  are  who  think  they  can  cut  appropriations  like 
this  and  by  doing  so  economize  ? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  The  $1  billion  figure  that  I gave  to  your  commit- 
tee in  1961  as  the  cost  of  mental  retardation  in  the  United  States  has 
now  proven  more  than  just  conservative. 

Actually  it  is  far  too  low.  This  is  a lifetime  disability,  and  to  give 
some  facts  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  estimates  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  predict 
an  expenditure  for  retarded  persons  of  $33  million  in  payments  under 
the  public-assistance  program  of  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally 
disabled. 

In  addition,  $64  million  is  expected  to  be  paid  out  under  the  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  program  to  mentally  retarded 
persons  under  the  provision  for  extended  child  benefits. 

In  the  fiscal  year  now  under  consideration  by  your  committee,  an 
increase  of  over  $14  million  is  foreseen  for  these  two  income  main- 
tenance programs. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  more  than  two-thirds  of  those  who  are  receiving 
extended  child  benefits  under  the  old  age,  survivors,  and  disability  in- 
surance program  are  mentally  retarded — more  than  twice  as  many  as 
all  other  handicaps  combined. 

This  will  not  decrease.  This  will  increase. 

The  report  of  the  President's  panel  on  mental  retardation  points  out 
that  we  will  be  facing  a continuing  rise,  year  by  year,  in  these  costs. 

This  spiral  of  increasing  expenditure  and,  I hardly  need  add,  of  in- 
creasing human  misery  can  and  must  be  broken  through  a program  of 
determined  action  of  prevention  and  habilitation. 

TTe  hope  that  your  committee  will  impress  strongly  on  the  Federal 
agencies,  whose  budget  you  are  presently  reviewing,  the  need  to  cope 
realistically  with  this  problem. 

The  Xational  Association  for  Retarded  Children  has  enjoyed  over 
the  past  decade  cordial  relationship  with  these  agencies  and  we  are  in- 
debted to  them  for  many  courtesies. 

We  appreciate  the  professional  leadership!  that  has  come  from  them. 
Still,  Mr.  Chairman,  I must  point  out  to  you  that  the  rate  of  progress 
in  their  mental  retardation  activities  over  the  past  2 years  has  not  kept 
up  with  the  early  impetus. 

We  hope  your  committee  can  convey  to  these  agencies  the  urgency 
of  accelerated  effort  if  we  are  not  to  lose  ground  in  this  battle. 

In  previous  testimony  before  your  committee  we  have  highlighted 
the  crucial  sigiificance  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  U.S.  Children’s 
Bureau  to  the  field  of  mental  retardation. 

We  were  gratified  to  see  this  view  reflected  in  the  report  of  the 
President’s  Panel  on  Mental  Retardation. 

We  realize  that  without  raising  the  ceilings  authorized  in  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  maternal  and  child  health  services  and  crippled  chil- 
dren's services  respectively,  no  substantial  progress  can  be  made. 
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Therefore,  we  hope  that  the  legislation  permitting  these  increases, 
now  pending  before  Congress,  will  find  speedy  approval. 

With  this  understanding  we  strongly  support  the  President’s  budget 
for  maternal  and  child  health  services  and  crippled  children’s  services. 

But  we  again  raise  questions  whether  the  Children’s  Bureau  has  a 
staff  large  enough  to  do  an  effective  job  in  administering  these  grants- 
in-aid  programs. 

We  have  been  concerned,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  are  distinct 
discrepancies  in  the  extent  to  which  the  several  States  have  allocated 
funds  on  behalf  of  the  mentally  retarded. 

This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  crippled  children’s  program, 
where  even  the  most  cursory  study  will  reveal  in  quite  a few  of  the 
States  a very  pronounced  discrimination  against  the  mentally  retarded. 

We  realize  that  this  is  the  result  of  long-standing  attitudes,  and 
changes  will  not  be  easily  brought  about.  We  would  like,  therefore, 
to  suggest  that  your  committee  consider  two  possible  remedies:  en- 
largement of  the  Children’s  Bureau  staff  for  specific  work  in  this  area, 
and  earmarking  on  behalf  of  the  mentally  retarded  a certain  part 
of  the  fmids  for  the  crippled  children’s  service  allocated  to  the  States. 

This  is  a complete  change  of  my  previous  attitude. 

I have  never  been  in  favor  of  earmarking  funds.  I do  this  reluc- 
tantly on  the  basis  of  bad  experiences. 

Dr.  Dtbwad.  May  I break  in  here  for  a moment,  because  you  are 
asking  for  specific  examples  of  what  is  foolish  economy. 

I would  like  to  refer,  as  one  example,  to  the  fact  that  some  States 
still  have  discriminatory  provisions,  either  in  the  law,  in  their  pro- 
cedures or  practices,  against  the  use  of  crippled  children’s  service 
funds  for  the  mentally  retarded.  Tennessee  was  the  most  recent  State 
to  remove  this  legal  restriction  I believe.  The  reasoning  behind  this 
has  been  that  because  a child  is  retarded,  it  does  not  pay  to  let  him 
have  the  benefit  of  orthopedic  intervention. 

The  important  point,  however,  is,  that  since  we  must  take  care  of 
this  child,  whether  he  is  now  in  an  institution  or  not,  if  he  has  not  had 
corrective  surgery  he  presents  a particular  problem  that  requires 
day-by-day,  year-by-year  extra  care  because  he  is  a crippled  child, 
perhaps  cannot  feed  himself  properly,  and  so  on. 

In  other  words,  just  by  being  retarded  he  does  not  go  away.  He 
still  has  to  be  taken  care  of.  We  know  now  that  if  we  make  a rela- 
tively small  investment  in  early  orthopedic  surgery,  that  these  chil- 
dren can  at  least  take  care  of  their  body  needs,  feed  themselves,  walk 
about,  and  are  infinitely  easier  to  take  care  of. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  a byproduct,  a very  important  one, 
we  have  discovered,  is  that  the  minute  we  enable  these  children  to  get 
about,  suddenly  their  test  results  go  up  because  they  become  more  alert, 
they  are  more  responsive  and  they  begin  to  learn. 

But  the  original  foolish  reasoning  is  that  because  they  are  retarded 
there  is  no  use  in  restoring  them  to  physical  health. 

Thus  I think  the  restriction  in  the  crippled  children’s  program  is  a 
very  good  example  of  false  economy. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  In  this  connection  I would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  original  diagnosis  is  of  great  significance.  If  the  child  is  both 
crippled  and  retarded  and  needs  prosthetic  devices  of  some  type,  if 
the  major  diagnosis  is  mental  retardation,  either  by  law  or  by  admin- 
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istrativo  action  in  some  States  lie  is  forbidden  to  get  tliis  prosthetic 
deidce. 

If  on  the  other  hand,  the  doctor  who  makes  the  diagnosis  says  the 
primary  handicap  is  the  physical  condition,  the  child  is  entitled  to  get 
help  for  it. 

Dr.  Dybwad.  In  other  words,  is  he  a retarded  blind  person  or  a blind 
retarded  person? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  'Wliat  are  the  States  that  still  have  laws  that  prohibit 
this  ? 

Dr.  Dybwad.  I do  not  recall.  Tennessee  was  the  last  one  to  remove 
it. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Supply  it  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Yes,  we  will  be  happy  to. 

(The  information  follows :) 


Xatio:?al  Association  fob  Retaeded  Childeen,  Inc., 

:S^ew  York,  Y.Y.,  March  29, 196S. 

Hon.  John  E.  Fogaety, 

Chairman,  Suhcommittee  on  Appropriations  for  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  House  Office  Building,  Washmgton,  D.C. 


Deab  Me.  Fogabtt  : Enclosed  is  the  information  regarding  statutory  and  regu- 
latory provisions  discriminating  against  retarded  children  in  crippled  children’s 
services.  This  is  the  information  you  requested  during  our  recent  testimony. 

I am  also  sending  along  a listing  showing  the  strange  assortment  of  State 
agencies  administering  crippled  children’s  programs. 

Cordially, 


GtJNNAB  Dybw.ad,  Executive  Director. 


Resteicti^t  Statctoby  oe  Regueatoby  Provisions  Excluding  Mentally 
Retarded  From  Crippled  Children’s  Services 


Florida : Statutes — Chapter  391  and  section  39101 : “For  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter,  a crippled  child  is  defined  as  any  person  of  normal  mentality  under 
the  age  of  21  years  whose  physical  functions  and  movements  are  im- 
paired * * 

Kansas : Chapter  337 — Laws  of  Kansas,  1957 ; section  65-5a01 : “For  the 
purpose  of  this  act  the  crippled  child  is  one  under  21  years  of  age,  unmarried 
and  of  sound  mind.” 

Texas:  House  bill  Xo.  794,  49th  legislature;  house  bill  Xo.  754  as  amended 
by  the  57th  legislature ; section  2 : “A  crippled  child  is  defined  as  any  person 
of  normal  mentality  under  21  years  of  age.” 

Ohio : Administrative  regulation : section  211.21 : “A  child  who  is  found 
to  have  an  IQ  of  70  or  more  is  eligible  for  a program  of  training,  bracing,  and 
therapies  are  recommended  by  the  supervising  physician  for  a trial  period  not 
to  exceed  1 year.” 

Section  211.22 : “When  a child  is  found  to  have  an  IQ  of  less  than  70 
he  is  eligible  for  short-term  care  for  surgery  only.” 

Xorth  Carolina : Xorth  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health : crippled  children’s 
section;  chapter  X:  “Xot  accepted — have  been  visual  defects  and  me^ital  de- 
ficiency as  cared  for  by  other  agencies  or  as  not  amenable  to  definitive  ameliora- 
tion or  cure  by  definitive  procedures.” 

West  Virginia : Public  welfare  law : “The  department  on  the  basis  of  ad- 
ministrative policy  further  defines  a crippled  child  as  a child  of  normal  men- 
tality amenable  to  treatment,  under  21  years  of  age,  residing  in  West  Virginia 
and  having  one  of  certain  conditions  acceptable  for  the  program.” 

Rhode  Island : The  official  State  agency  defines  the  crippled  child  as  follows : 
''Preferably  a child  of  average  intelligence  having  impaired  function  of  the 
skeletal  system,  its  articulation  and  as.sociated  structure,  physically  handi- 
capped children  of  any  type  will  be  treated  when  this  treatment  Ls  designed 
to  reduce  the  handic-ap.” 
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Administrative  Responsibility  for  Crippled  Children’s  Services 

States  and  departments 
Alabama  : State  Department  of  Education 
Alaska  : State  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare 
Arizona  : State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
Arkansas  : State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
California  : State  Department  of  Public  Health 
Colorado : State  Department  of  Public  Health 
Connecticut : State  Department  of  Health 
Delaware : State  Board  of  Health 
District  of  Columbia  : Department  of  Public  Health 
Florida  : Crippled  Children’s  Commission 
Georgia  : State  Department  of  Public  Health 
Guam  : Department  of  Medical  Services 
Hawaii : State  Department  of  Health 
Idaho  : State  Department  of  Health 
Illinois  : University  of  Illinois 
Indiana  : State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
Iowa  : University  of  Iowa 
Kansas  : Crippled  Children  Commission 
Kentucky  : Commission  for  Handicapped  Children 
Louisiana  : State  Board  of  Health 
Maine : State  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare 
Maryland : State  Department  of  Health 
Massachusetts  : State  Department  of  Public  Health 
Michigan  : Crippled  Children  Commission 
Minnesota  : Department  of  Public  Welfare 
Mississippi : State  Department  of  Education 
Missouri : University  of  Missouri 
Montana  : State  Board  of  Health 
Nebraska  : State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
Nevada : State  Department  of  Health 
New  Hampshire : State  Department  of  Health 
New  Jersey : State  Department  of  Health 
New  Mexico  : State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
New  York : State  Department  of  Health 
North  Carolina  ; State  Board  of  Health 
North  Dakota : Public  Welfare  Board  of  North  Dakota 
Ohio  : State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
Oklahoma : State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
Oregon  : University  of  Oregon  Medical  School 
Pennsylvania  : State  Department  of  Health 
Puerto  Rico : Insular  Department  of  Health 
Rhode  Island : State  Department  of  Health 
South  Carolina : State  Board  of  Health 
South  Dakota : State  Department  of  Health 
Tennessee : State  Department  of  Public  Health 
Texas : State  Department  of  Health 
Utah : State  Department  of  Public  Health 
Vermont : State  Department  of  Health 
Virginia  : State  Department  of  Health 
Virgin  Islands : Insular  Department  of  Health 
Washington : State  Department  of  Health 
West  Virginia  : Department  of  Welfare 
Wisconsin : State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Wyoming : State  Department  of  Public  Health 

Dr.  Dybwad.  I would  like  to  point  out  one  thing,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Wliile  it  is  of  course  very  important  to  change  the  laws  (and  of 
course  we  will  continue  to  work  very  hard  to  accomplish  this  with 
the  help  of  sympathetic  legislators) , we  still  have  the  obstacle  of  the 
unwilling  administrator.  It  is  very  difficult  to  change  existing  pro- 
cedures and  one  of  the  reasons,  which  we  brought  out  in  our  testimony 
last  year,  is  that  since  crippled  children’s  funds  are  limited,  the  doctors 
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are  hesitant  to  divide  vrliat  little  they  have  into  still  smaller  portions 
to  accoimnodate  the  mentally  retarded.  We,  thei*efore,  hope  that  if 
the  ceiling  gets  raised,  there  is  some  provision  to  set  aside  a definite 
amount  for  the  retarded. 

This  is  X o.  1. 

Ko.  2 is  that  the  people  who  have  worked  for  many  yeai's  ui  the 
crippled  children’s  tielcl  and  done  such  outstanding  jobs  in  heart 
surgeiy,  orthopedic  cases,  and  so  forth,  really  have  no  experience  with 
mental  retardation  problems.  Therefore  we  hope  that  the  Cliildren’s 
Bureau  will  have  training  courses,  and  institutes,  so  that  there  will  be 
developed  in  the  States  personnel  capable  of  dealing  with  this  spe- 
cific problem. 

At  the  moment,  most  of  the  agencies  have  no  experience  with  men- 
tally retarded  children  and  tliis  is  one  of  the  problems. 

Tills  is  why  we  emphasize  the  need  for  the  Children’s  Bureau  to 
get  this  machinery  started. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Another  matter  I would  like  to  bring  up  here, 
Mr.  Chairman,  pertains  to  the  use  of  the. tei'm  ‘‘mental  health.”  It 
seems  to  me,  if  I may  speak  frankly  again,  that  when  it  comes  to  get- 
ting money,  mental  health  includes  both  mental  ilhiess  and  mental 
retardation. 

When  it  comes  to  spending  the  money,  mental  health  means  only 
mental  ilhiess. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  By  whom? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Tliis  is  the  experience  we  have  on  the  State  level, 
with  funds  coming  from  the  Xational  Institute  for  Mental  Health. 

Mr.  F OGARTT.  What  about  nationally  ? They  have  been  tied  together 
by  the  administration  in  the  past,  and  also  I understand  Senate  bills 
have  combined  the  two  fields  in  two  sections. 

In  speeches  that  have  been  made  by  administration  leaders  in  the 
past  2 or  3 years,  they  have  tied  together  mental  illness  and  mental 
retardation  in  the  same  paragraph  and  in  the  same  speech. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  you  people  have  opposed  that  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  S.  755  defines  mental  health  as  meaning  mental 
illness. 

In  my  testimony  before  the  House,  I shall  again  voice  our  concern 
regarding  the  provision  that  money  can  be  transferred  from  mental 
retardation  funds  to  mental  health  funds  mider  certain  conditions. 
Being  frank  about  it,  I know  what  can  happen  at  the  State  level  if  we 
allow  this  provision  to  remain  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  I get  a chance  to  testify,  I think  I would  suggest 
that  they  divorce  the  two  bills,  S.  755  and  S.  756,  and  also  take  the  spe- 
cial education  provisions  out  of  the  general  education  bill. 

I am  convinced  that  if  the  President  had  not  combined  the  two 
problems  of  mental  illness  and  mental  retardation  in  the  same  mes- 
sage, that  the  retardation  bills  could  have  gone  through  without  any 
problem  at  all. 

I believe  most  of  the  people  in  the  mental  health  field  will  go  along 
with  that.  They  would  just  as  soon  have  it  separated  too. 

Dr.  Dybwad.  I think  there  is  mcreasingly  a realization  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  areas,  primarily  due  to  the  effect  of  the  new 
drug  therapies  in  treating  mental  illness. 
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There  is  increasingly  a short  intensive  hospitalization  in  mental  ill- 
ness with  followup  in  the  community,  while  mental  retardation  re- 
mains a lifetime  problem. 

In  terms  of  institutions  and  clinics  and  in  terms  of  particular  skills 
needed  in  the  clinic,  you  have,  of  course,  a quite  a different  problem 
between  mental  illness  and  mental  retardation. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  the  House  bill,  it  does  allow  a transfer  of  funds. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Yes,  in  my  testimony  I make  specific  mention  of  it. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  have  a copy  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I do  not  know  whether  the  House  committee  is  going 
to  finish  today  or  not. 

What  was  that  expression  you  just  used:  in  the  States,  mental 
health  is  mental  illness 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  When  it  comes  to  getting  money,  mental  health 
is  both  mental  illness  and  mental  retardation.  When  it  comes  to 
spending  the  money,  mental  health  is  mental  illness. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  For  the  past  several  years  we  have  stated  to  this 
committee  our  dissatisfaction  with  the  limited  attention  the  Office 
of  Education  has  given  to  the  field  of  special  education  in  general 
and  to  mental  retardation  specifically. 

We  have  been  gratified  by  the  strong  recommendation  your  com- 
mittee has  conveyed  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  this  regard, 
but  results  to  date  have  been  more  than  disappointing. 

We  hestitate  to  make  such  a statement  about  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government,  but  one  increasingly  gains  the  impression  that 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  no  intention  of  exercising  its  leader- 
ship responsibilities  in  the  field  of  mental  retardation. 

Its  dilatory  approach  to  the  crucial  need  for  statistics  on  special 
education  and  the  inadequate  staffing  of  the  unit  dealing  with  the  12 
percent  of  America’s  schoolchildren  who  are  considered  to  have  ex- 
ceptional needs  are  two  examples. 

More  specifically  in  our  field,  we  would  like  to  point  out  that  from 
figures  available  to  us,  out  of  97  projects  approved  in  1961  under  the 
program  of  cooperative  research  only  4 were  in  the  field  of  mental 
retardation. 

This  seems  particularly  shocking  since  the  legislative  history  of  this 
program  clearly  showed  the  congressional  intent  that  special  consid- 
eration be  given  to  the  field  of  mental  retardation. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  know  how  many  applications  for  research 
were  made  in  the  area  of  mental  retardation  and  how  many  were 
turned  down? 

Dr.  Dybwad.  This  is  a good  question.  We  have  had  difficulties  in 
establishing  contact  at  various  times,  and  at  different  times  we  have 
tried  to  achieve  better  understanding  with  these  people. 

I cannot  give  you  this  information  but  shall  ascertain  it.  Of  course, 
the  question  is,  again,  whether  the  Office  of  Education  simply  should 
sit  still  and  wait  for  applications  to  come  in  or  whether,  in  exercising 
leadership  in  this  new  role,  it  should  try  to  get  a balanced  research 
program,  in  other  words,  not  haphazardly  wait  for  what  comes  in,  but 
stimulate  research  activity. 
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As  you  know,  tlie  Office  of  Education  has  removed  this  from  the 
unit  dealing  with  special  education. 

So  the  people  administering  the  cooperative  research  program  have 
no  relationship  to  special  education,  and  on  the  advisory  conunittee  of 
the  cooperative  research  program,  in  spite  of  extensive  protests  from 
many  leadei's,  there  is  still  not  a single  man  from  the  field  of  special 
educu-tion. 

This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  originally,  when  Congress  passed 
this  cooperative  research  bill,  special  education  and  mental  retarda- 
tion particularly  played  a great  role  in  the  matter.  The  Office  of 
Education  has  year  by  year  diminished  this  and  by  now  you  would 
hardly  recognize  what  the  original  congressional  intent  was. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  I am  not  sure  whether  you  are  expressing  the  original 
congressional  intent  now. 

Dr.  Dybwad.  I think  the  committee  reports  and  the  discussions — 
Commissioner  Derthick  was  still  there  and  will  bear  this  out.  As  you 
will  recall,  in  the  first  year  a specific  amomit  was  even  set  aside  for 
mental  retardation  research.  TVe  have  not  asked  for  continued  ear- 
marking because  as  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  has  said,  we  do  not  believe  in 
earmarked  funds  as  a good  governmental  procedure.  But  year  by  year 
the  percentage  of  educational  research  in  mental  retardation  has  gone 
down. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  reason  I asked  is,  two  of  the  cooperative  research 
projects  that  the  Office  of  Education  talked  about  this  year  as  im- 
portant and  the  reason  for  spending  more  money  in  the  next  fiscal 
year,  were  in  the  field  of  retardation. 

One  in  California  and  the  other  would  be 

Dr.  Dybwad.  The  first  study  was  by  Dr.  Leo  Cain,  formerly  vice 
president  of  San  Francisco  State  College — he  is  now  president  of  a 
new  college  to  be  built  outside  Los  Angeles.  The  other  author  was 
Dr.  Levin,  also  from  San  Francisco  State  College. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  They  seemed  to  be  excited  about  the  results  of  his  re- 
search and  would  like  to  try  it  out  in  other  areas  of  the  comitry  in  1964. 

Also  they  spoke  about  the  project  in  Syracuse. 

Dr.  Dybwad.  That  study  pertained  to  a reconsideration  of  the  value 
of  special  classes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  They  thought  that  was  significant  and  should  be  tried 
in  other  areas. 

There  are  other  projects  in  cooperative  research — ^but  these  two  were 
sinfifled  out  as  the  two  top  projects  and  they  seemed  to  think  they  had 
great  promise. 

Dr.  Dybwad.  Tliis  is  good  news,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Undoubtedly  it  was  a reaction  to  the  President's  Panel  report  and 
the  pi’essure  on  the  administrative  agencies. 

The  San  Francisco  study  was  not  only  an  outstanding  study  but 
it  was  written  in  English. 

You  could  read  it  and  understand  it.  It  pointed  out  one  thing  of 
greatest  importance  to  us:  one  of  the  reasons  most  severely  retarded 
children  did  not  make  progress  was  not  so  much  that  they  could  not 
learn  but  they  were  not  taught  properly. 

From  this  viewpoint  this  is  an  excellent  study.  It  is  welcome  news 
that  this  might  be  duplicated  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  This  was  the  first  appearance  of  Mr.  lanni,  head  of 
the  cooperative  research  program  in  education,  before  this  commit- 
tee and  he  showed  a great  deal  of  interest  in  the  problems  of  the 
retarded. 

I don’t  know  if  that  has  been  expressed  before  as  well  as  .he  did 
this  year.  I would  suggest  you  make  his  acquaintance  if  you  have 
not  yet. 

I do  not  know  how  the  record  is  going  to  look,  but  I am  sure  he  was 
encouraged  to  do  more  somehow  someway. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  We  will  be  happy  to  meet  him  and  to  watch 
developments.  The  number  of  mental  retardation  projects  ^as  going 
down  consistently.  If  they  take  a swing  up  we  will  be  the  first  ones 
to  say  we  are  happy.  Any  time  we  are  proven  wrong  in  these  things 
we  are  happy. 

But  again,  I still  have  reason  to  wonder  whether  the  leadership 
in  the  Office  of  Education  will  give  us  real  support. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  They  have  a new  Commissioner  now. 

We  have  had  quite  a few  commissioners  recently  and  they  all  ex- 
pressed great  interest  in  this. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  I hope  he  will. 

I know  somewhat,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  your  interest  in  vocational  re- 
habilitation. We  carefully  studied  your  bills.  But  still  I must  state 
that  the  rehabilitation  programs  for  the  mentally  retarded  have  moved 
forward  at  a rather  slow  pace. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  wrote  some  forceful  language  in  the  report  4 or 
5 years  ago  and  expected  them  to  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  The  problem  is,  the  rehabilitation  worker  has  to 
complete  a certain  number  of  cases  in  a given  year  and  if  he  does  not 
do  so,  it  does  not  look  good  on  your  record. 

You  cannot  complete  as  many  cases  if  you  are  dealing  with  the 
most  difficult  cases. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  expressed  that  in  the  hearings  a few  years  ago, 
but  a great  deal  depends  on  who  is  administering  this  program  in 
the  State. 

Sometimes  if  you  have  a person  who  does  not  have  any  interest 
in  mental  retardation,  the  rehabilitation  is  slanted  to  some  other  area; 
is  that  not  true  ? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  This  is  one  thing  we  are  consistently  hitting. 

We  say  that  the  Federal  Government  does  its  job  and  does  it  well. 

Congress  does  it  well  and  they  get  things  set  up  at  the  Federal  level 
but  when  it  gets  down  to  the  State  level  that  is  where  it  stalls. 

Mr.  Dentok.  Are  you  going  to  have  to  make  special  appropria- 
tions to  the  State  for  work  with  the  retarded  to  be  successful? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Mr.  Denton,  one  day  we  may  have  to  come  to  it. 
I hesitate  to  think  that  so-called  professionally  trained  people  have  to 
have  this  done  to  them,  that  they  do  not  recognize  it  as  a clear  re- 
sponsibility and  you  have  to  lay  out  such  definite  guidelines  for  them. 

But  if  this  has  to  come,  then  I certainly  would  feel  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  it. 

I consider  it  a reflection  upon  the  ability  of  those  who  administer 
the  urogram. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Eight  now,  you  would  be  in  kind  of  bad  shape,  be- 
cause of  the  shortage  of  teachers. 
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Dr.  DrBWAD.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  that  is  why  we  are  spending  a million  dollars  a 
year  to  train  some  of  these  teachers. 

Dr.  Dybwad.  Mr.  Denton,  in  general,  we  have  tried  to  bring  the 
retarded  into  the  general  population  and  avoid  the  requirement  of 
setting  up  special  provisions,  special  training  centers,  special  schools, 
and  so  on. 

This  has  been  our  effort,  but  you  are  correct,  that  the  needs  of  the 
retarded  in  one  particularly  important  aspect  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion are  quite  different,  namely  in  the  time  it  takes  to  rehabilitate 
them. 

In  some  other  countries,  it  is  different.  The  time  consideration  in 
the  rehabilitation  process  is  a very  important  one.  In  other  words,  as 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  mentioned,  how  many  cases  do  you  finish,  complete? 
This  makes  a great  difference,  and  therefore,  the  office  which  takes  on 
the  more  difficult  cases  has  a less  desirable  record  at  the  end  of  the  year 
as  compared  to  one  that  carefully  screens  and  then  completes  twice  as 
many  cases. 

Statistics  do  not  give  quality. 

Mr.  Dextox.  As  long  as  you  have  this  on  a voluntary  basis  of  giv- 
ing vocational  education  to  retarded  children,  you  are  going  to  have 
it  work  in  some  places  and  some  places  it  will  not. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  A lot  of  it  depends  on  the  States.  We  have  it  written 
right  into  our  State  law  in  Rhode  Island  that  every  school  district  is 
demanded  by  State  law  to  see  to  it  that  a class  is  set  up  for  retarded 
children  including  country  areas. 

But  many  parents  donh  know  that,  and  many  boards  of  education 
won't  recognize  it  because  the  costs  are  higher.  But  we  are  gradually 
getting  that  point  across. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  We  have  it  in  Pennsylvania,  too,  where  if  they 
do  not  set  it  up,  the  county  board  of  education  or  the  State  board  of 
education  will  come  in  and  set  up  a class  and  charge  the  district  the 
amount  of  the  cost  to  do  that. 

However,  there  is  always  an  out  in  any  law,  and  the  out  is  in  psy- 
chological evaluation.  It  can  be  stated  that  the  child  will  not  benefit 
from  the  program. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Xot  in  terms  of  determining  whether  the  child  is 
educable  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  They  can  make  this  statement  and  they  are  legally 
within  their  rights  unless  you  can  convince  them  that  the  child  can 
benefit.  The  statement  is  made  by  the  school  psychologist  that  the 
child  will  not  benefit  from  the  program,  and  you  have  disenfranchised 
the  child. 

There  is  one  thing  I want  to  add  in  relation  to  vocational  rehabili- 
tation. Some  of  the  answers  are  going  to  come  in  the  legislation, 
H.R.  4207,  which  John  E.  Fogarty,  of  Rhode  Island,  introduced,  if  it 
is  passed. 

Some  of  the  answers  to  this  will  come.  That  legislation  allows  for 
a longer  period  of  time  to  complete  the  rehabilitation  process. 

It  will  take  away  some  of  the  means  now  being  used  to  avoid 
it. 
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Mr.  Cliairman,  I would  like  to  comment  on  a subject  matter  which 
concerns  me  very  deeply : Thousands  of  parents  of  retarded  children 
have  turned,  in  their  desperate  search  for  help  for  their  children,  to 
medical  practitioners  who  offer  them  “cures”  of  a dubious  nature. 
Others  have  fallen  victim  to  what  seems  to  be  out-and-out  medical 
quackery. 

We  commented  favorably  last  year  on  the  cooperation  we  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  We  are  aware  that 
legislation  passed  last  year  will  strengthen  its  hand  as  far  as  en- 
forcement is  concerned. 

However,  we  have  been  disappointed  to  find  unending  obstacles 
when  we  try  to  secure  definitive,  clinical  testing  of  some  of  these  dis- 
puted “cures”  and  treatments.  It  would  seem  to  us  that  there  should 
be  provision  for  such  testing  within  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
The  parent  and  interested  citizen  should  be  entitled  to  this  kind  of 
protection.  Without  it,  these  questionable  practices  and  this  quack- 
ery will  continue  to  flourish. 

When  I ask  people  why  they  couldn’t  disprove  a certain  “cure,”  the 
only  answer  I have  received  so  far  is  “everybody  knew  it  was  no  good ; 
nobody  was  going  to  prove  it  was  wrong.” 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  What  are  you  going  to  suggest  ? 

There  are  quack  cures  in  all  fields  of  medicine.  We  have  encouraged 
them  to  spend  more  research  money  in  this  area. 

On  page  10,  you  have  made  a statement  about  cooperation  from  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

What  do  you  think  can  be  done?  What  should  be  done  in  your 
opinion  ? How  can  they  be  encouraged  to  do  something  ? 

Dr.  Dybwad.  The  question  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  know  whether 
it  should  be  the  intent  that  the  F ood  and  Drug  Administration  carries 
on  the  actual  research  testing  from  the  clinical  point  of  view,  or 
whether  this  is  not  a role  which  should  be  exercised  by  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  Again  I would  like  to  say  that  in  terms  of  en- 
forcement, we  have  received  excellent  cooperation  from  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  In  all  of  these  cases,  when  we  approached  them, 
they  knew  of  these  men  as  well  as  we  did,  we  both  have  the  names 
in  our  files. 

Dr.  Dybwad.  The  question  now  is.  Could  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  be  persuaded  to  consider  it  one  of  their  functions  to  make  a 
study  to  test  these  so-called  cures  ? 

Naturally  they  cannot  engage  on  a major  program  of  large  pro- 
portions. But  it  seems  to  us  that  when  a new  so-called  cure  or  treat- 
ment actually  is  involving  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  parents  in  quite 
a number  of  States,  and  at  the  same  time  is  strongly  disputed  by  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, that  if  this  is  done  merely  on  the  basis  of  opinion  and  not  on 
the  basis  of  clinical  testing,  we  have  an  unsatisfactory  situation. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I understand  the  problem  now,  I think.  But  when 
the  Congress  passed  the  Kefauver-Harris  bill  last  year,  did  they  make 
any  determination  between  enforcement  in  Food  and  Drug  and  re- 
search in  the  Institutes  of  Health  ? 

I know  that  during  the  hearings  there  were  discusisons  about  re- 
sponsibility in  this  area  on  the  research  end  and  on  the  enforcement 
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end  of  it.  Do  you  i*emember  if  thei*e  Tvas  anything  in  the  bill  that 
would  touch  on  sometliing  like  this  ( 

Dr.  Dtbwad.  As  far  as  I recall,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion's research  is  in  determinmg  the  substances  which  go  into  the 
drugs  used  and  the  I'elative  danger  of  these  substances. 

But  what  we  hare  in  mind  here  is  the  sum  total  clinical  ex]>erience 
in  a medical  investigation,  and  I think  it  was  not  foreseen  that  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  would  tmdertake  this.  They  do  not  have 
that  kind  of  staff. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Xo.  thei'e  was  discussion  about  what  the  Institutes 
might  be  able  to  do  in  this  area  before  the  bill  was  passed.  I was 
wondering  if  there  was  anything  in  the  bill. 

Dr.  Dtbwai).  I do  not  know  the  final  conclusion  to  this,  but  I shall 
make  it  my  business  to  find  out.  My  assumption  had  been  that  this 
was  a fimction  of  the  National  Institutes,  but  I had  better  go  back  to 
the  discussions  and  see  what  the  Congressional  Eecord  has  to  say 
about  this. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right. 

Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  say  ? 

Dr.  Dybwad.  Thank  you. 

^Ir.  Fitzpatrick.  I thank  you  very  much  and  may  I once  again  ex- 
press our  appi'eciation  for  giving  us  this  opportmiity  to  present  to 
this  committee  some  of  our  concerns  related  to  Fedeml  ex^ienditures 
in  the  field  of  mental  retaliation. 

!Mr.  Fogarty.  As  I imderstand,  you  have  been  a very  busy  man  as 
head  of  the  legislative  committee. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Yes.  I thought  when  I was  not  president.  I could 
relax. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I was  talking  with  some  people  in  Rhode  Island  and 
they  said  they  are  getting  an  awful  lot  of  stuff  out  of  your  office  these 
days. 

They  say  they  are  really  getting  some  action. 

^Ir.  Denton. 

Mr.  Dentox.  Off  the  record. 

( Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  Do  you  have  anything  else  you  would  like  to  add  I 

'SLr.  Fitzpatrick.  Xo.  Thank  you  again.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

Food  axd  Drug  Admixisikatiox 


wrrxTEss 

MRS.  GORDON  B.  DESMOND.  SECRETARY,  FEDERATION  OF  HOME- 
MAKERS 

^Ir.  Fogarty.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

TTe  ai*e  veiy  glad  to  have  you  back  again  with  us,  Mrs.  Desmond. 
You  have  been  douig  a good  job  for  the  consumers  in  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  ai'ea  and  many  other  ai*eas. 

Ml'S.  Desmond.  Thank  you. 

^Ir.  F OGARTY.  TT e are  always  pleased  to  see  you. 

Mrs.  Desmond.  It  is  always  a pleasure  to  be  present  at  tliis  hearing, 
^lay  I introduce  Mrs.  David  Chester  who  has  accompanied  me  i ^Irs. 
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Chester  is  a charter  member.  Mrs.  A.  I.  Malstrom,  president,  and 
Mrs.  Miles  Robinson,  Mrs.  Charles  Trammell,  and  Mrs.  J.  Rowland 
White  will  soon  join  us. 

I am  Ruth  Desmond,  secretary  of  the  Federation  of  Homemakers, 
a nationwide  organization  of  public-spirited  housewives. 

The  federations’  officers  are  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
again  present  the  views  of  a representatives  group  of  homemakers  on 
behalf  of  an  adequate  appropriation  for  the  consumers’  agency— the 
F ood  and  Drug  Administration — before  you  and  the  members  of  your 
committee.  This  federation  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  a nonprofit  organization,  by  concerned  home- 
makers who  previously  had  attended  hearings  on  both  the  Fobd  Addi- 
tives and  the  Chemical  Preservatives  Acts. 

These  founders  were  convinced  housewives  must  be  informed  of 
the  chemical  treatment  virtually  all  foods  now  receive  and  of  the 
potentially  harmful  cumulative  and  synergistic  effects  which  might 
result  from  ingesting  residues  of  economic  poisons,  preservatives, 
additives,  dyes,  and  other  synthetic  substances  in  and  on  food.  These 
informed  housewives  could  then  communicate  their  views  on  the  need 
for  better  food  legislation  and  its  enforcement  to  their  congressional 
representatives. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  our  members  that  housewives  have  the  right  to 
knowledge  of  the  risks  their  families  may  be  taking  because  of 
modern  developments  in  farming  and  processing  foods  since  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  homemakers  to  make  decisions  and  selections  when 
marketing.  Without  knowledge  of  treatment  and  processing  and 
without  accurate,  specific,  and  informative  labeling  of  food  items, 
housewives  are  unable  to  make  intelligent  selections  at  the  grocery 
stores. 

Although  this  federation  does  not  presume  to  discuss  in  detail  the 
appropriation  requests  made  by  the  President’s  budget  for  FDA,  this 
year  we  are  happy  to  note  a substantial  increase  is  being  asked  for  this 
agency.  This  seems  a realistic  facing  up  to  the  ever-increasing  re- 
sponsibilities of  FDA.  This  budget  for  fiscal  1964  is  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  one  allocated  to  FDA  in  1956  for  only  $6,144,000.  Even 
then,  FDA  had  the  responsibility  of  enforcing  the  Miller  Pesticide 
Act  passed  in  1954.  Personnel  had  to  be  trained  in  this  exacting, 
specialized  field;  equipment  had  to  be  first  developed  and  then  pro- 
cured ; and  detection  methods  had  to  be  developed.  In  the  meantime, 
consumers  continued  to  assume,  many  unknowingly,  the  risks  from 
residues  of  farm  poisons  on  their  foods.  Restaurant  use  of  ceiling 
vaporizers  was  also  a risk  not  permitted  now.  It  is  hoped  that,  by 
the  end  of  this  year,  FDA  will  be  able  to  check,  for  excess  pesticide 
residues,  the  1 percent  of  interstate  shipments  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
which  was  the  goal  it  set  last  year.  It  is  a relief  to  note  technicians 
will  be  added  to  FDA’s  present  staff  to  analyze  foods  for  pesticide 
residues.  Also  district  offices  are  either  being  modernized  or  rebuilt. 

The  Buffalo  district  plans  to  move  into  its  new  headquarters  this 
coming  November.  FDA  members  wish  to  see  at  least  10  percent  of 
interstate  shipments  checked  by  FDA  for  excess  residues  of  pesticides. 
The  danger  of  misuse  of  these  pesticides  by  farmers  and  their  helpers 
does  not  make  for  peace  of  mind.  The  monthly  reports  of  FDA  indi- 
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cate  misuse  and  sometimes  deliberate  avoidance  of  instructions  when 
a crop  is  tlireatened  by  insects. 

It  is  the  further  understanding  of  this  federation  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  certihes  many  pesticides  which,  if  properly  used, 
will  leave  no  residues.  Therefore,  the  FDA  does  not  establish  tol- 
erances for  these  pesticides.  This  could  cause  a serious  hazard,  even 
tragedy,  to  the  captive  public,  if  FDA  does  not  develop  methods  of  de- 
tecting residues  of  pesticides  assumed  to  leave  no  residues  when  prop- 
erly applied  at  the  specified  time.  Aminotriazole  is,  of  course,  an 
illustration  of  misuse  of  a farm  poison  assumed  to  leave  no  residues 
when  applied  as  directed.  To  us,  the  captive  consumer,  this  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  farmers  to  follow  directions  on  labels  exactly  seems 
overly  optimistic. 

Therefoi'e,  it  is  the  hope  of  our  memberslii]D  that  both  the  Federal 
Insecticide,  Fimgicide,  and  Eodenticide  Act  and  the  ^Miller  Pesticide 
Act  will  be  revaluated  at  this  session  of  Congress  with  a view  to 
sti*engthenmg  and  tightenmg  their  provisions  in  the  best  mtei'ests  of 
the  public.  This  group  has  maintamed,  ever  since  the  cranberry  hear- 
ing conducted  by  former  Secretary  Flemming,  that  the  ]\Iiller  Pesti- 
cide Act  could  not  give  the  public  adequate  protection  when  FDA  was 
able  to  check  only  one-fifth  and  later  one-third  of  1 percent  of  all  in- 
tei*state  shipments  of  produce  and  fruits. 

The  usual  leply  to  our  concern  has  been  that  the  cotmty  agents  usu- 
ally had  informers  who  advised  them  of  misuse  of  farm  pesticides  by 
neighboring  farmers.  This  has  seemed  to  us  an  unsatisfactory  and  un- 
scientific way  of  supplementing  the  detection  efibrts  of  FDA  in  en- 
forcing this  ]\Iiller  Act.  Perhaps  if  these  two  bills  are  resrudied,  and 
many  chemicals  and  their  combinations  eliminated,  the  enforcement 
efiorts  of  FDA  would  be  simplified  and  consumers  could  then  feel  rea- 
sonably protected  if  this  agency  checked  just  10  x^ercent  of  said  inter- 
state sliix)ments  to  determine  if  there  has  been  misuse  of  the  farm 
X>oisons  relied  ujpon  at  present. 

Only  this  fall,  FDA  seized  shipments  of  western  baking  potatoes 
(316,000  x^omids)  containing  excess  residues  of  both  Dieldrin  and 
Aldrin.  Xaturally.  the  infoimed  consumer  sx)eculates  on  how  much  of 
tliis  contammated  suj^x^ly  reached  the  retail  market  before  FDA  dis- 
covered this  serious  contamination.  Our  question:  Should  these 
potent  chemicals  be  x^^i'initted  as  residues  on  a j)roduct  routmely  fed 
to  young  babies  and  small  cliildren  ' FDA  has  advised  x^otato  proces- 
sors to  x^)eel  the  spuds  tliickly.  In  the  days  before  the  use  of  modern 
X>esticides.  the  American  Eed  Cross  taught  those  attending  its  excel- 
lent nutrition  courses  to  x^^^l  tliinly  or  not  at  all — rather  scrub  the 
vegetables  and  fruits  vigorously — suice  the  valuable  nutrients  were 
close  underneath  the  skin.  Xow  these  valuable  nutrients  must  be  lost 
in  order  to  avoid  dangerous  residues  of  pesticides. 

Our  local  newsxtax>ers  also  carried  the  account  of  a tragedy  to  at 
least  5.00(>  starving  Turkish  children  who  have  been  maimed  by  eating 
X>oisoned  wheat  seeds  from  the  United  States  which  had  been  sent  to 
their  comttry  to  be  x^lanted.  It  is  believed  these  cliildren  have  lieen 
Xiermanently  disfigured  and  their  livers  irreversibly  damaged.  Xow. 
after  many  years  of  use  and  misuse.  FDA  has  decreed  that  seeds 
treated  with  this  particular  fungicide  must  be  dyed  to  x^r^^'^nt  the 
continued  diversion  of  these  poisonous  seeds  mto  food  sux^x^lies  and 
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livestock  feeds.  Damage  to  livestock  from  the  diversion  of  poisoned 
seeds  has  been  reported. 

Here  we  wish  to  emphasize  that  hepatitis  is  still  epidemic  in  this 
country — the  majority  of  its  victims  appear  to  be  under  20  years  of 
age — according  to  the  “Morbidity  and  Mortality — ^Weekly  Eeports” 
of  our  U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  Only  yesterday,  March  27,  the 
column  of  Dr.  Theodore  E.  Van  Dellen,  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Post,  states  that  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  is  the  fifth  most  frequent  cause 
of  death.  Although  Dr.  Van  Dellen  mentions  alcohol  as  a factor  in 
certain  instances,  he  states : 

Other  origins  include  malnutrition,  poisonings,  and  infections  of  th&  liTer  such 
as  viral  hepatitis. 

The  publication  of  “Silent  Spring”  has  made  the  public,  as  a whole, 
conscious  of  the  risks  it  is  taking  because  of  the  use  of  pesticides — 
cometimes  unwisely.  Miss  Carson  has  warned  of  the  contamination 
of  our  underground  waters  through  the  ill-advised  use  of  pesticides. 
Therefore  federation  officers  were  unhappy  to  read  in  the  Evening 
Star  of  March  8,  1963,  that  ocean  fish  had  been  caught  which  were 
badly  contaminated  in  certain  instances  with  pesticides.  This  should 
be  a matter  of  grave  concern  to  those  responsible  for  the  health  of  this 
country.  To  date  there  seems  to  be  no  scientific  explanation  for  this 
contamination.  It  is  our  understanding  through  contact  with  Com- 
missioner Larrick  and  other  responsible  officials  of  FDA  that  there 
has  been  at  least  one  seizure  of  a shipment  of  imported  fish  oils  con- 
taminated and  pesticides.  Even  canned  fish  has  been  discovered  con- 
taminated with  pesticides.  Naturally  the  question  comes  to  the  minds 
of  federation  officers : Are  vitamins  made  from  imported  fish  oils  also 
contaminated  with  pesticides? 

A survey  seems  called  for  to  determine  if  this  is  a fact.  It  seems 
to  this  federation  that  vitamins  should  be  as  free  from  pesticide  con- 
tamination as  milk — since,  like  milk,  they  are  consumed  by  infants  and 
small  children  and  the  elderly  and  the  ill. 

Just  these  random  illustrations  of  risks  the  public  assumes  from  the 
extensive  use  of  pesticides,  weedkillers,  fungicides,  and  other  farm 
poisons  seems  sufficient  to  justify  a restudy  of  our  present  pesticide 
laws  with  the  intent  to  eliminate  many  of  the  risks  through  curtailment 
of  the  variety  and  amounts  of  pesticides  permitted  in  farming.  Natu- 
rally it  is  the  feeling  of  this  federation  that  the  fanners  should  be 
supervised  when  using  these  economic  poisons. 

It  seems  appropriate  to  mention  here  that  Chemical  Week  for  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1963,  page  56,  mentions  that  the  USDA  is  examining — 

32  strains  of  insecticidal  micro-organisms  gathered  from  all  over  the  world.  In 
addition,  about  200  viruses  that  are  fatal  to  insects  are  under  study  by  USDA, 
and  are  said  to  be  close  to  wide-scale  application.  Problems  remaining  include 
development  of  economic  production  methods  and  obtaining  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  clearance  for  use.  The  viruses  are  said  to  be  truly  specific 
pathogens  for  individual  species  of  insects.  No  toxicity  hazards  have  been 
encountered  in  several  years  of  field  tests. 

This  indicates  the  need  of  another  study  for  FDA  to  make. 

A report  by  Dale  M.  Coulson  (and  I have  handed  you  the  report, 
Mr.  Chairman) , director,  Stanford  Eesearch  Institute,  indicates  that 
pesticides  are  used  to  mothproof  blankets  and  woolen  clothes.  It  seems 
a detectable  quantity  of  Dieldrin  was  extracted  from  an  article  of 
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clothing.  This  seenis  especially  serious  since  Dieldrin  is  credited  with 
being  more  dangerous  when  it  penetrates  the  skin.  Also,  it  does  not 
irritate  the  skin  upon  contact  so  it  would  be  difficulty  to  identify  the 
agent  causing  the  reaction.  Here  is  something  else  for  FDA  to  protect 
us  from.  The  thought  that  a child’s  playsuit  might  contain  even  a 
minute  amount  of  Dieldrin  is  horrifying. 

Fedei*ation  members  are  hopeful  that  this  session  H.R.  2857,  a bill 
to  provide  for  advance  consultation  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Seiwice  and  with  State  wildlife  agencies  before  the  beginning  of 
any  Federal  program  involving  the  use  of  pesticides  or  other  chem- 
icals designed  for  mass  biological  controls,  introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Jolm  D.  Dingell,  will  receive  favorable  and  swift  action. 

The  battle  of  the  oppressed  citizens  of  Norfolk  to  resist  an  eradi- 
cation program  employing  dieldrin  in  a concentrated  amount  to 
eliminate  the  white  fringed  beetle  indicates  the  need  for  such  legis- 
lation. The  plight  of  these  Norfolk  residents,  who  object  to  having 
their  own  lawns  treated  wnth  dieldrin,  has  been  widely  covered  by 
our  Nation's  newspapers. 

Last  year  many  New  England  towns,  at  the  request  of  their  citizens, 
cancelled  eradication  programs  which  might  not  have  benefited  the 
health  of  their  taxpayei's. 

Those  who  have  read  “Silent  Spring”  carefully  will  hope  to  see 
FDA  add  an  authority  in  genetics  to  its  staff.  The  need  for  such  a 
specialist  is  evident  to  those  who  have  tried  to  be  informed  on  the 
hazards  endured  through  use  of  pesticides.  May  we  hope  such  an 
addition  to  the  staff  of  FDA  will  be  recommended  by  the  chainnan 
of  this  committee? 

Here  we  wish  to  commend  FDA  inspectors  and  scientists  for  swift 
and  effective  action  when  evidence  came  to  their  attention  that  a certain 
shipment  of  canned  tunafish  was  contaminated.  The  store  chain 
can  also  be  commended  for  responsible  action  to  protect  its  customers. 
The  monthly  reports  of  “Enforcement  and  Compliance,”  published 
give  proof  of  the  care  exerted  to  protect  the  public  from  filthy  and 
unsafe  foods.  This  protective  action  has  the  support  of  the  food 
industry,  and  the  public.  However  in  the  area  of  food  additives, 
where  it  is  difficult  to  immediately  prove  damage  to  humans,  FDA 
appears  to  have  difficulty  getting  wholehearted  support  from  the 
chemical  and  food-processing  industries. 

After  passage  of  the  Food  Additives  Act  of  1958,  FDA  leanied 
that  approximately  4,000  additives  are  used  to  process  and  wrap  or 
contain  our  processed  foods  instead  of  the  1,000  it  had  previously 
estimated  to  be  so  employed.  To  our  members  this  vSeems  far  too 
many  additives  for  an  agency  to  have  to  check  on  for  misuse  and  over- 
use. Due  to  overcrowded  and  overbusy  laboratories,  many  of  these 
additives  used  in  foods  have  not  been  thoroughly  or  adequately  checked 
foi*  safety. 

Several  extensions  have  been  permitted  the  manufacturers  of  these 
additives  to  have  such  safety  tests  made.  Naturally  it  is  not  comfort- 
ing to  read  of  an  occasional  laboratory  which  has  faked  its  experiments 
on  said  additives. 

In  view  of  the  testimony  of  Eugene  N.  Beesley,  president  of  Eli  Lilly 
& Co.,  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Phamaceutical 
Manufacturers  .Vssocation,  before  the  House  Commerce  Committee, 
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page  177  of  the  printed  hearings  on  Drug  Industry  Act  of  1962,  as 
follows : 

In  concluding,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  all  be  reminded  that  many  of  our  health 
problems  stem  not  from  any  inadequacy  of  law  or  law  enforcement,  but  from 
the  limitations  of  pr^ent  scientific  knowledge  of  complex  life  processes  and  the 
ways  in  which  drugs  may  affect  them. 

It  would  seem  wise  to  limit  drastically  the  thousands  of  additives 
now  permitted  in  our  food  supplies.  Federation  officers  heard  able 
scientists  at  the  Food  Law  Institute  Conference  held  at  the  Garleton 
Hotel,  November  27,  1962,  also  comment  on  the  lack  of  definite  inf or-^ 
mation  regarding  the  effect  of  chemicals  on  human  cells  and  tissues. 

This  past  year  FDA  had  to  remove  a flavoring  of  soft  drinks  after 
its  use  for  many  years,  because  it  was  discovered  through  animal 
tests  by  FDA  to  be  damaging  to  the  livers  of  said  animals.  Only  in 
J anuary  did  FDA  ban  many  coal  tar  food  and  drug  dyes,  which  had 
also  been  used  extensively  for  years,  because  lifetime  animal  tests 
indicated  these  colors  would  be  damaging  to  humans  as  well.  These 
tests  should  have  been  performed  years  ago  when  FDA  was  a part 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  certainly  when  it  was  a part 
of  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  but  funds  for  these  tests  and  per- 
mission to  make  them  were  granted  only  after  this  agency  became  a 
part  of  HEW. 

Federation  members  are  relieved  funds  are  being  allocated  to  FDA 
to  check  further  on  additives.  Still  it  seems  sensible  to  curtail  the  use 
of  many  additives  and  unnecessary  food  dyes  (still  presenting  a poten- 
tial threat  to  the  health  of  U.S.  citizens)  which  cost  the  taxpayers  so 
much  in  both  testing  and  enforcement  without  calculating  the  price 
we  pay  for  such  features  in  our  foods. 

At  this  point  a comment  on  the  report  of  the  Second  Citizens’  Ad- 
visory Committee  seems  pertinent.  Certainly  federation  members 
applaud  the  suggestion  to  have  a scientific  institute  within  FDA  and 
policymaking  powers  assigned  its  director.  The  responsibilites  of 
FDA  are  increasing  so  rapidly,  there  seems  justification  for  an  Ad- 
ministrator and  a Director,  both  with  decisionmaking  authority. 

There  is  one  suggestion  in  the  report  of  this  Second  Citizens’  Com- 
mittee which  did  not  appeal  to  federation  members  and  that  was  the 
admonition  to  FDA  to  avoid  alarming  the  public.  FDA  was  censured 
for  permitting  the  public  to  learn  about  the  contamination  of  cran- 
berries. Only  last  week  federation  officers  heard  Senator  Humphrey 
state  to  those  attending  his  investigation  of  FDA’s  new  drug  proce^ 
dures  and  policies  that  we  are  a Government  of  crises. 

Members  recall  that  it  was  the  deaths  resulting  from  ingesting  the 
elixir  of  a sulfa  drug  which  produced  our  1938  Drug  Amendments. 
The  cranberry  episode  certainly  alerted  many  consumers  to  the  poten- 
tial dangers  from  misuse  of  pesticides.  Silent  Spring  has  encouraged 
citizens  to  speak  out  against  unwise  use  of  pesticides  and  to  take  legal 
steps  to  protect  themselves  from  unnecessary  pesticide  exposures.  But 
for  the  wide  publicity  given  to  the  thalidomide  tragedies,  there  prob- 
ably would  be  no  new  drug  law  already  enacted.  Therefore,  we  be- 
lieve it  necessary  in  order  to  bring  about  reforms  for  the  public  to 
have  all  the  unpleasant  and  alarming  facts  in  connection  with  our 
food  supplies,  drugs,  and  environmental  hazards  of  a similar  nature. 
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If  the  public  has  to  assume  risks,  then  the  public  should  also  be  per- 
mitted the  facts. 

Another  task  we  would  like  to  see  FDA  midertake  this  year  is 
modernizing  its  regulations  for  establishing  standards  of  identity 
for  foods.  Appai'ently  these  regulations  have  not  been  brought  up 
to  date  since  they  were  enacted  in  1938.  In  the  meantune  thousands 
of  new  chemicals  have  been  added  to  our  food  supplies.  Many 
foods — such  as  bread — for  wliich  a standard  of  identity  was  estab- 
lished— contain  many  additional  approved  chemicals — but  unknown 
to  the  homemakei'S.  In  view  of  the  many  people  who  suder  from 
allergies  and  from  the  letters  on  file  at  FDA  from  physicians  asking 
that  additives  and  ingredients  be  listed  on  food  labels  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  patients — it  seems  imperative  to  bring  tliis  particular 
regulation  up  to  date  now. 

Ice  cream  is  another  product  whose  containers,  in  the  opinion 
of  federation  members,  should  contain  all  the  additives,  fillers,  dyes, 
and  pi'eservatives  used  to  make.  Attached  herewith  is  a reprint  from 
the  July  issue  of  Consumers'  Bulletin  wliich  discusses  the  multitude 
of  chemicals  now  permitted  in  the  manufactui'e  of  this  product.  Ice 
cream  is  the  favorite  desert  of  young  people  according  to  a recent 
survey.  It  is  fed  to  small  children  frequently,  and  spooned  into  the 
mouths  of  infants.  The  elderly  and  the  ill  all  enjoy  ice  cream. 
Therefore,  it  seems  only  fair  to  have  all  its  additives  listed  on  its 
containers. 

Last  summer  the  TTashington  Post  carried  a notice  that  the  World 
Health  Organization  was  concerned  that  additives  suitable  for  adults 
were  used  in  commercial  baby  foods  and  urged  additional  testing  to 
ascertain  their  safety  in  such  products. 

This  should  be  another  undertaking  of  tliis  overworked  agency. 

The  World  Health  Organization  also  urges  the  additional  study 
of  biphenol  (the  mold  retardant  for  citrus  fruits)  and  further  in- 
vestigation of  the  butylated  preservatives  used  widely  and  referred 
to  as  ‘‘fresheners''  or  ‘‘fresliness  preservatives.'’  It  is  sad  to  contem- 
plate that  scientific  ignorance  of  the  lack  of  Be  in  a processed  milk 
cause  many  infants  to  sufier  convulsions  and  occasionally  death.  In 
the  future  let  us  have  foresight,  especially  regarding  elements  added 
to  foods — ^not  regrettable  hmdsight. 

It  is  the  custom  of  this  federation  to  quote  from  the  Sanderson  Well 
lecture  of  the  late  Sir  Edward  Mellanby,  ‘‘On  the  Chemical  Manip- 
ulation of  Food,”  appearing  in  the  British  Medical  Jornmal  of  Oc- 
tober 13,  1951 : 

Even  when  such  chemical  substances  have  passed  through  a battery  of  tests 
from  the  point  of  view  of  tosdcology,  unexpected  harmful  results  have  often 
ultimately  been  demonstrated. 

Surely  this  excellent  advice  should  be  heeded. 

Federation  officers  attended  many  of  the  hearings  on  drug  practices 
conducted  by  Senator  Kefauver  and  his  able  subcommittee  and  ap- 
plaud his  recommendations.  But  it  took  the  news  of  the  pathetic  de- 
formed babies — babies  deformed  by  a sedative  thought  harmless  for 
all — and  the  termination  of  a pregnacy  of  a prosi^ective  mother — 
to  awaken  the  public  to  the  need  for  drug  amendments.  At  this  time 
many  other  distressing  facts  about  the  manner  in  which  new  drugs 
were  tested  and  approved  came  to  the  public's  attention.  Federation 
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officers  had  studied  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Barbara  Moulton  and  were 
aware  of  the  many  drugs  taken  off  the  market  as  a result  of  her  testi- 
mony. 

At  the  time  of  the  thalidomide  expose  many  other  drugs  were  men- 
tioned which  had  to  be  withdrawn.  Patients  learned  that  they  could 
ser\^e  as  guinea  pigs  in  the  testing  of  new  drugs  without  ever  being 
so  informed.  It  was  brought  out  at  the  House  Commerce  drug  hear- 
ings that  prescription  drugs  cahry  a calculated  risk — otherwise  the.y 
would  be  sold  over  the  counter  and  not  prescribed.  This  too  was 
news  to  many  people.  Dr.  Kobert  E.  Gosselin  has  written  an  excellent 
article  for  the  public  entitled  “What  You  Should  Know  About  the 
Drugs  You  Take”  for  Keader’s  Digest,  March  1963. 

Even  after  learning  of  the  maiming  caused  by  thalidomide  and 
about  the  other  drugs  subsequently  removed  from  drugstore  shelves — 
federation  officers  were  not  prepared  for  the  shock  of  the  revelations 
of  the  continued  investigation  being  conducted  by  Senator  Humphrey 
when  Dr.  Kestor,  of  FDA’s  Bureau  of  Medicine,  testified  to  the  dam- 
aging effect  of  certain  approved  new  drugs  to  pregnant  women  and 
especially  to  their  unborn  children.  Much  of  Dr.  Kestor’s  testimony 
was  corroborated  by  Dr.  May  who  testified  that  same  day,  I believe 
it  was  March  18. 

To  learn  that  American  children  have  been  needlessly  injured,  men- 
tally retarded,  and  even  killed  by  certain  new  drugs  not  suitable 
for  them  is  appalling. 

It  was  disclosed  that  vitamin  K3  could  and  should  have  been  re- 
moved immediately  if  there  was  evidence  it  would  be  harmful  to  the 
unborn  child. 

Attention  was  directed,  during  this  hearing,  to  FDA’s  inadequate 
facilities  for  its  medical  staff  and  its  lack  of  physicians  to  cope  with 
the  enormous  amount  of  work  it  handled. 

It  is  comforting  to  know  that  in  this  present  budget  request  there 
is  provision  for  the  employing  of  many  additional  physicians  bv 
FDA. 

Let  us  hope  they  will  be  able  to  set  up  standards  for  the  physicians 
who  will  make  tests  of  new  drugs  for  the  drug  manufacturers. 

Mention  was  made  at  the  Humphrey  investigation  of  private  physi- 
cians ill  equipped  to  pass  judgment  on  new  drugs  and  some  who  even 
faked  their  tests  of  these  new  drugs. 

This  is  no  reflection  on  this  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  our 
members  cannot  help  but  wonder  why  the  Congress  permitted  sucli 
an  understaffed  condition  to  exist  at  FDA’s  Bureau  of  Medicine? 

It  seems  this  was  definitely  not  in  the  public’s  interest. 

Why  have  not  spokesmen  from  the  pharmaceutical  industry  ap- 
peared before  you  in  the  years  past  to  urge  immediate  remedying  of 
this  situation  at  FDA  ? 

Many  lives  might  be  happy  and  useful  today  if  FDA  had  been 
adequately  staffed  with  physicians  who  had  the  advantage  of  modern 
facilities. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  omissions  and  sins  of  commission  of 
this  agency,  should  all  the  blame  rest  with  it  ? 

Will  there  be  serious  consideration  of  industry  pressures  and  the 
apparent  unconcern  of  the  Congress  with  the  problems  of  this  Cin- 
derella agency  ? 
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Another  investigation  federation  members  would  like  to  see  FDA 
undertake  is  a consideration  of  the  effects  of  fumes  from  household 
products  upon  humans — especially  sensitive  individuals. 

The  Evening  Star  of  February  28,  1968,  contained  an  account  of 
the  tragic  deatli  of  an  Alexandria  resident  from  the  fumes  of  a varnish 
remover. 

The  doors  and  windows  were  closed  since  it  was  a very  cold  day  and 
she  was  overcome,  and  subsequently  died. 

There  liave  been  warnings  this  past  year  for  the  public  not  to  re- 
move spots  from  clothes  with  certain  cleaners  if  they  had  been  drink- 
ing alcoholic  beverages. 

Fatal  consequences  could  result  and  have.  But  it  may  be  that  many 
of  our  common  household  products  should  be  relabeled  to  warn  home- 
makers of  the  dangers  from  'the  fumes. 

Perhaps  certain  furniture  polishes  and  waxes  should  not  be  applied 
except  when  the  house  can  be  aired  and  not  oftener  than  once  a week  ? 

Perhaps  small  children  should  not  be  allowed  in  the  room  when  it 
is  being  so  waxed  and  polished  ? 

This  should  be  ascertained,  it  seems  to  our  members.  Newspapers 
also  have  carried  warnings  to  housewives  not  to  mix  various  chemicals 
in  toilet  bowls — deaths  have  occurred  from  this  practice. 

Several  federation  members  complained  this  fall  that  thev  were  made 
ill  when  removing  clothes  from  mothproofed  closets  and  chests. 

This  federation  is  happy  to  see  that  the  proposed  budget  asks  for 
funds  to  provide  a new  building  in  which  to  raise  the  animals  (or 
many  of  them)  which  FDA  will  use  in  its  experiments. 

It  was  sickening  to  read  of  the  open  trenches  which  contained  the 
pathetic  dead  bodies  of  hundreds  of  animals  on  a farm  in  nearby 
Virginia,  and  to  learn  that  only  a few  days  before  this  grim  dis- 
covery— February  27,  1963 — Zoologicals  Worldwide,  Inc.,  had  sold 
animals  to  NIH. 

Further  reading  disclosed  that  this  firm  sold  animals  to  the 
Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  and  also  to  medical  schools  for  their  re- 
search purposes. 

Besides  this  knowledge  of  the  abuse  of  these  poor  animals  even 
before  they  reached  the  experimental  laboratories,  we  cannot  help  but 
wonder  how  significant  would  be  the  research  which  used  these  poor 
animals — many  sick  and  abused  before  purchase  ? 

Under  its  proposed  plan,  FDA  animals  will  be  decently  housed  and 
reared  and  we  believe  humanely  treated  during  their  ordeals  in  behalf 
of  hiunans. 

So  many  animals  will  have  to  be  used  for  the  essential  researcli 
made  necessaiy  by  our  modern  way  of  living,  we  owe  it  to  them  to 
see  they  are  accorded  humane  treatment. 

Federation  members  are  proud  to  know  that  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
have  introduced  a bill,  H.R.  4840,  to  provide  for  the  humane  treatment 
of  these  martyr  animals. 

Last  year  this  federation  went  on  record  in  support  of  similar  legis- 
lation when  Bepresentative  Kenneth  Koberts  conducted  a hearing  on 
this  situation. 

The  President’s  budget  for  Food  and  Drug  Administration  for  1964 
seems  to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  consumers  and  this  federation  urges 
its  support  and  passage  by  the  Congress.  If  it  does  not  contain  ade- 
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quate  funds  for  the  programs  we  have  suggested,  we  do  hope  Con- 
gress will  appropriate  a sum  to  cover  these  suggestions  if  they  meet 
its  approval. 

Before  concluding,  on  many  occasions  it  has  been  suggested  that 
FDA  should  take  advantage  of  the  advice  and  counsel  of  physicians 
in  private  practice  and  from  scientific  panels  assembled  by  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council  in  solving  its  difficult  problems  relating  to 
safety  of  chemicals  in  foods  and  feeds.  In  making  decisions  in  com- 
pliance with  the  protective  Delaney  anticancer  clause,  this  federation 
suggests  that  a recognized  authority  in  the  field  of  environmental 
cancer  hazards  be  consulted.  Dr.  Wilhelm  C.  Hueper,  Chief,  En- 
vironmental Cancer  Section,  National  Institute  of  Cancer, ‘has  just 
recently  received  a World  Health  Organization  award  for  his  cancer 
research.  The  editorial  board  of  Modern  Medicine  chose  him  as  1 of 
10  recipients  of  the  magazine’s  annual  distinguished  achievement 
awards. 

Dr.  Hueper  was  cited  for  “his  identification  of  carcinogenic  sub- 
stances and  his  undaunted  courage  and  perseverance  in  effecting  con- 
trol of  noxious  environmental  agents  in  industry.”  Later  this  same 
year,  he  received  a Golden  Plate  Award  from  the  Academy  of  Achieve- 
ment in  San  Diego,  Calif.  In  1959,  Dr.  Hueper  was  the  recipient  of 
the  Anne  Frankel  Rosenthal  Memorial  Award  for  Cancer  Research 
from  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
Federation  members  feel  they  owe  this  dedicated  scientist  a debt  of 
gratitude  they  can  never  repay  for  his  research  on  dogs  which  proved 
that  beta-napthylamine  could  cause  bladder  cancers  when  impurities 
existed  in  oil  soluble  orange  and  yellow  food  dyes  which  had  been  used 
for  many  years  in  food  products.  As  a result  of  his  persistent  research, 
many  will  be  spared  a death  from  this  type  of  cancer.  Dr.  Hueper 
could  continue  his  service  to  humanity  if  he  were  regularly  consulted 
by  FDA  as  to  the  carcinogenic  properties  of  the  many  dyes  and  other 
chemicals  now  in  use  in  our  foods. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  again  for  giving  us  the  opportunity  to 
appear. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Desmond,  for  your  usual  fine  com- 
prehensive statement  on  behalf  of  the  consumers  and  Food  and  Drug 
Administration. 

Mrs.  Desmond.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  Any  questions,  Mr.  Denton  ? 

Mr.  Denton.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Laird.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Desmond. 

Mrs.  Desmond.  Oh,  Chairman  Fogarty,  I do  hope  that  serious  con- 
sideration will  be  accorded  this  contamination  of  imported  fish  oils 
that  could  be  in  the  cod  liver  oil  that  people  take  and  in  the  vitamins. 
I think  that  if  we  have  our  milk  protected,  as  has  been  brought  out, 
surely  our  vitamins  should  have  the  same  special  protection. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  I think  that  is  a good  suggestion. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mrs.  Desmond.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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I am  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  ^vill  have  to  present  you  with  your 
autographed  copy  of  ‘‘Silent  Spring”  at  another  time  if  we  may  make 
an  arrangement. 

Mr.  PoGARTT.  I like  to  see  you  any  time. 

Mrs.  Desmond.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Air  Pollution 
WITNESSES 

DR.  JERRY  McAFEE,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  GULF  OIL  CORP. 

FRANK  IKARD,  PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INSTITUTE 
DR.  RALPH  F.  SCHNEIDER,  MEDICAL  DIRECTOR,  STANDARD  OIL  CO. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
CLAUDE  WILD 

Mr.  Fogarty.  M"e  have  a former  Member  of  Congress,  Frank  Ikard, 
with  us.  ’Would  you  like  to  introduce  the  witnesses  i 

Mr.  Ikard.  ’We  have  Dr.  McAfee  here  and  Dr.  Sclnieider. 

Dr.  McAfee  will  make  a presentation. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  want  the  record  to  show  Mr.  Claude  Wild  is  in 
attendance  also? 

Mr.  Ikard.  I tliink  it  would  be  well  to. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  Go  right  ahead.  Doctor.  W e are  glad  to  see  you  again. 

Dr.  McAfee.  Thank  you.  I am  glad  to  see  you  again,  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  members  of  the  committee. 

My  name  is  Jerry  McAfee,  and  I am  a resident  of  Oakmont,  Pa., 
near  Pittsburgh.  I am  a vice  president  of  Gulf  Oil  Corp.  I appear 
before  you  today  as  a representative  of  the  American  Petroleum  In- 
stitute. 

For  something  like  10  years  and  in  various  capacities,  I have  been 
interested  in  my  own  company's  and  the  petroleum  industry’s  activities 
in  the  field  of  air  pollution  abatement.  During  this  period  of  service, 
I served  as  chairman  of  the  API  Air  and  M'ater  Conservation  Com- 
mittee for  3 years,  and  I am  still  a member  of  that  group,  which  is 
concerned  with  the  coordination  of  the  petroleum  industry’s  activi- 
ties in  this  field. 

As  Mr.  Ikard  has  indicated,  I am  accompanied  today  by  Dr. 
Schneider,  who  is  here  in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  API  Cen- 
tral Committee  on  Medicine  and  Health,  which  is  a group  of  the 
medical  directors  of  various  American  Petroleum  Institute  com- 
panies who  are  assisted  by  teclmical  experts  in  their  respective  fields. 

One  of  the  subconmiittees  of  Dr.  Sclmeider’s  connnittee  is  concerned 
with  the  health  aspects  of  air  pollution  particularly  as  they  may  have 
some  relation  to  either  the  operations  or  the  interests  of  the  petroleum 
industry. 

Now  if  I may,  before  we  present  our  prepared  statement,  I would 
like  to  say  just  a word  about  why  we  are  here. 

First  of  all,  I would  like  to  make  it  very  clear  we  have  nothing 
to  sell,  no  axe  to  grind,  and  no  proposition  to  promote.  ’We  are  here 
for  information.  We  think  we  have  a good  story  to  tell  and  we 
appreciate  very’  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  opportunity  to  tell  it. 

5lr.  Fogarty.  ’Well  the  main  reason  is  that  I put  in  the  record  a 
couple  oi  tunes  criticism  of  the  petrolemn  industiy  for  what  I thought 
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was  their  lack  of  interest  in  this  whole  area  of  air  pollution.  Also 
the  automobile  industry.  And  then  I had  a chance  to  meet  with  you 
about  a year  ago,  was  it  not  ? 

Dr.  McAfee.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  just  about  this  time  a year  ago. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  you  told  me  many  things  I did  not  know.  That 
is  the  main  reason  you  are  here  today. 

Dr.  McAfee.  You  have  just  made  the  next  part  of  my  speech  for 
me,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  Go  ahead. 

Dr.  McAfee.  That  is  why  we  are  here  and  that  is  what  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  do  today. 

Now  with  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a brief  state- 
ment which  I think  adequately  tells  the  story,  after  which  Dr.  Schneid- 
er and  I will  be  delighted  to  try  to  answer  any  questions  you  might 
have. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right. 

Dr.  McAfee.  Or  go  into  as  much  detail  as  you  would  care  to. 

For  over  30  years,  the  oil  industry,  aware  of  its  community  respon- 
sibilities, has  been  actively  studying,  researching,  abating,  and  con- 
trolling air  and  water  pollution  from  its  operations.  The  first  industry 
cooperative  effort  was  started  in  1929  with  the  formation  in  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute  of  a committee  for  exchange  of  tech- 
nical information  and  for  sponsoring  research  on  common  waste  con- 
trol problems.  This  and  other  pollution  abatement  activities  have 
grown  greatly  and  are  now  at  an  all  time  high. 

A fairly  recent  survey  by  the  Oil  and  Gas  Journal  developed  the 
information  that  in  recent  years,  oil  companies  and  their  trade  associa- 
tions have  been  spending  $1  million  annually  on  air  pollution  research 
and  from  $15  to  $20  million  annually  for  abating  and  controlling  air 
pollution. 

We  believe  this  overall  effort  and  record  of  accomplishment  com- 
pare favorably  with  those  of  any  other  industry.  The  oil  industry 
effort  has  been  directed  toward  three  purposes:  First,  controlling 
emissions  from  its  own  operation ; second,  obtaining  answers  through 
research  to  some  of  the  chemical  mysteries  of  urban  atmospheres ; and, 
third,  examining  the  existence  and  nature  of  health  effects,  if  any, 
resulting  from  oil  industry  emissions  or  those  from  use  of  petroleum 
products. 

I would  like  to  say  a few  words  at  this  point  about  the  petroleum 
industry’s  cooperation  with  the  people  who  are  charged  directly 
with  the  matter  of  air  pollution  control. 

Oil’s  record  of  cooperation  wtih  pollution  control  authorities  in 
protecting  the  public  interest  has  been  consistent  and  wholehearted. 
The  long  and  expensive  research  program  on  community  air  pollu- 
tion problems  and  the  32  years  of  activity  by  the  API  Committee  on 
Disposal  of  Refinery  Wastes  are  convincing  evidence  of  sincerity. 

Throughout  1962,  as  in  previous  years,  the  oil  industry  and  its  API 
committees  have  worked  closely  with  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, as  indeed  we  have  with  government  at  all  levels. 

In  addition  to  correspondence  and  frequent  personal  contacts,  four 
major  meetings  were  held  last  fall  with  the  Public  Health  Service 
people  to  exchange  information  and  discuss  cooperative  efforts. 
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In  September,  Dr.  E.  A.  Prindle,  who  as  you  know  is  Deputy  Chief 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Division  of  Air  Pollution,  met  with  the 
API's  liaison  group  on  air  for  an  exchange  of  information  and.  dis- 
cussion of  conmion  air  pollution  interests.  And  I might  say  from 
our  standpomt,  this  discussion  was  extremely  helpful  and  informative. 

Then  in  the  middle  of  October,  the  Public  Health  Service  Eobert  A. 
Taft  Sanitaiy  Engmeering  Center  in  Cmcinnati  was  host  to  the  API 
Committee  on  Disposal  of  Eefinery  Wastes,  the  reason  for  that  being 
to  give  an  opportunity  for  an  exchange  of  views  and  an  exchange  of 
information. 

At  this  meeting,  the  Public  Health  Service  reported  on  characteriza- 
tion studies  conducted  at  the  center  on  waste  water  samples  taken  from 
catalytic  cracking  miits  at  six  refineries.  There  also  was  discussion 
of  the  recent  request  by  PHS  to  sample  catahHc  ci'acking  regenerator 
gases  at  two  refineries  for  determmation  of  polycyclic  hydrocarbons. 

I might  say  that,  since  that  meeting,  arrangements  have  been  com- 
pleted for  the  Public  Health  Service  to  make  these  surveys  to  help  to 
complete  their  picture  on  the  sources  of  polycyclic  hydrocarbons. 

On  October  *21,  the  Taft  Center  received  the  Eesearch  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Air  and  Water  Conservation  Committee.  There 
was  an  exchange  of  information  on  details  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice and  the  Air  and  Water  Conservation  Committee  I'esearch  pro- 
grams on  atmospheric  chemistry  and  on  air  pollution  caused  by  the 
use  of  petroleum  products. 

Then  in  December,  ^Ir.  Chairman,  as  you  know  because  you  were 
there  and  presided  at  one  of  their  sessions,  oilmen  and  their  organiza- 
tions participated  in  the  Xational  Conference  on  Air  Pollution  in 
Washington,  D.C.  They  also  assisted  in  the  preconfei'ence  planning. 

It  has  been  the  declared  policy  of  the  oil  industry  to  cooperate  fully 
with  the  PHS  and  to  carry  this  cooperation  beyond  oil's  iimnediate 
and  selfish  needs  to  fimdamental  research  on  difficult -to-solve  com- 
mimity  air  pollution  problems. 

During  the  meetings  at  the  Taft  Center,  a nimiber  of  areas  for  pos- 
sible joint  Public  Health  Service- API  cooperative  research  in  both 
air  and  water  pollution  were  discussed.  All  of  these  are  tmder  con- 
sideration by  the  oil  mdustry.  There  also  was  discussion  of  joint 
projects  which  could  involve  the  API,  the  PHS,  and/or  other  orga- 
nizations having  a common  interest  in  pollution  abatement. 

Several  sucli  projects  have  been  underway  for  sometime.  Cur- 
rently, lyginning  last  year,  for  example,  the  API  is  supporting  a 
study  beins:  made  through  the  Coordinating  Eesearch  Council,  as  you 
probably  kiioAv.  into  the  nature  of  diesel  and  gasoline  engine  exhaust 
<rases.  This  sup|x>rt  is  l)eing  stepped  up  in  1063. 

Tlie  API  has  just  concluded  a survey  of  the  nature  and  amounts 
of  pollutants  from  combustion  of  fuel  oils  for  home  heating  and  by 
liglit  industry.  Over  the  past  year,  it  also  continued  fundamental 
studies  of  photochemical  reactions  causing  formation  of  smog  in  urban 
atmospheres  and  investigations  into  plant  damage  caused  by  polluted 
air. 

During  1062.  the  oil  industry  sponsored  a critical  leview  at  Penn- 
swlvania  State  ITiiversity  of  present  knowledge  recrarding  photo- 
chemical atmosjfiieric  inactions  in  the  urban  air.  This  was  in  the 
public  interest  as  the  piT)blem  is  general  and  not  s}>ecific  to  the  i>etrole- 
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um  industry.  ’ The  report  from  this  review  was  recently  transmitted 
by  API  to  the  Public  Health  Service  for  their;  information.  It  was 
suggested  PHS  might  want  to  consider  sponsoring  fundamental  re- 
search projects  suggested  in  the  report.  > 

Recently  API  representatives  visited  with  PHS  people  at  Cincin- 
nati to  offer  joint  API  sponsorship  with  the  Public  Health  Service  of 
a research  project  to  develop  improved  analytical  techniques  for  de- 
termining odor  and  eye- smarting  components  in  diesel  exhaust /gases. 
Other  subjects  for  cooperative  studies  were  discussed. 

The  API  has  given  financial  support  toward  the  Public  Health 
Service’s  three-city  survey  of  lead  in  urban  atmospheres  and  oil  indus- 
try people  are  working  actively  on  the  working  committee*  for  this 
profect. 

The  main  fact  brought  out  by  these  and  other  studies  dating  back 
to  the  formation  of  the  Committee  on  Disposal  of  Refinery  Wastes  in 
1929  is  that  while  air  pollution  is  becoming  a nationwide  problem,  it 
is  by  no  means  a national  problem  if  we  may  make  that  distinction. 
Research  and  surveys  have  proved  that  there  are  many  kinds  and  de- 
grees of  pollution.  It  is  obvious  that  control  steps  must  fit  the  par- 
ticular community  needs.  Each  locale  must  be  treated  as  an  entity 
by  pollution  abatement  authorities. 

Now,  in  this  discussion  of  research,  I have  not  endeavored  to  give  a 
comprehensive  summary,  but  simply  have  pinpointed  a few  of  the 
things  that  are  going  on  now  which  indicate  the  degree  to  which  the 
petroleum  industry  has  been  interested  in  developing  information  that 
is  aimed  not  only  at  developing  the  techniques  for  controlling  our  own 
emissions  in  the  industry,  but  broader  than  that,  is  aimed  also  un- 
raveling some  of  the  chemical  mysteries  surrounding  air  pollution 
problems. 

Similarly,  it  is  quite  unrealistic  to  talk  in  terms  of  health  with  the 
implication  that  there  is  a common  detrimental  effect.  This  shot- 
gun approach  leads  to  inefficiency  and  even  panic. 

We  in  the  oil  industry  believe  the  scientific  approach  is  to  first 
make  certain  a problem  exists  and  then  to  examine  its  nature  and  ex- 
tent. This  may  require  studies  of  geographical,  meteorological,  in- 
dustrial, and  transportation  conditions  and  a determination  of  wheth- 
er the  effects  are  strictly  physical — affecting  property  by  causing 
corrosion,  plant  damage,  and  so  on — or  whether  they  are  also  physio- 
logical. Only  then  can  one  intelligently  proceed  to  the  formulation 
of  abatement  systems.  Otherwise,  much  time,  money,  and  effort  may 
be  spent  on  controls  of  little  or  no  value. 

The  first  major  result  of  oil  industry  cooperative  activity  in  air  and 
water  pollution  was  the  publication,  early  in  the  thirties,  of  an  API 
manual  on  disposal  of  refinery  wastes.  A number  of  new  and  ex- 
panded editions  of  this  manual  have  since  been  produced.  One  proj- 
ect, just  being  completed,  will  provide  a lengthy  section  on  meteorol- 
ogy. This  will  give  refiners  a clear  idea  of  what  happens  when  pollu- 
tants are  released  to  the  atmosphere  and  assist  them  in  arriving  at 
stack  heights  and  designs  to  minimize  objectionable  effects  of  un- 
avoidable emissions. 

Another  project  has  resulted  in  publication  of  five  reports  on  a 
critical  review  and  analysis  of  the  published  technical  information  on 
the  various  types  of  equipment  for  removing  particulate  matter  from 
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gases.  One  of  these  reports  was  produced  by  Kaiser  engineers,  the 
other  four  by  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

This  part  of  our  effort  has  been  directed  toward  developing  tech- 
nology for  controlling  our  own  potential  emissions  and  keeping  them 
within  the  confines  of  the  refineries. 

In  the  early  days  of  Los  Angeles  smog  studies,  refineries  in  that  area 
were  surveyed  by  joint  committees  from  the  PHS,  the  Los  Angeles 
Air  Pollution  Control  District,  and  the  oil  industry.  Care fuL  con- 
trol of  hydrocarbon  and  other  emissions  was  inagurated.  Xine  re- 
ports were  issued. 

Later,  an  oil  industry  coimnittee  assisted  the  PHS,  Cincinnati,  in 
drafting  a publication  on  refinery  emissions.  This  was  issued  in  1960 
as  PHS  Publication  Xo.  763,  ‘‘Atmospheric  Emissions  from  Petro- 
leum Kefineries — A Guide  for  Measurement  and  Control.” 

In  the  late  19I0's,  west  coast  oil  companies  began  a sizable  research 
program  to  determine  what  was  happening  in  the  Los  Angeles  air  to 
cause  smog  and  what  might  be  done  to  correct  the  condition. 

In  1953,  when  it  had  been  recognized  that  the  problem  was  not  con- 
fined to  Los  Angeles,  the  API,  which  is  the  nationwide  trade  associ- 
ation of  the  petroleum  industiw,  assumed  sponsorsliip  of  a nationwide 
research  program.  Eesponsibility  for  this  work  was  in  a group  of 
industry  leaders  now  designated  as  the  API  Air  and  IVater  Conserva- 
tion Committee.  Shortly  thereafter,  a dozen  research  projects  were 
started  at  various  research  institutions. 

Much  was  learned  as  more  than  $2  million  were  poured  into  the 
effort.  Probably  the  most  important  discovery  was  the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  compoimd,  or  family  of  compounds,  in  photochemical 
smog  which  causes  eye-smarting  and  plant  damage. 

It  is  interesting  to  me  to  look  back  on  this  effort  and  realize  how 
simple  it  seems  now,  now  that  we  know  the  answer,  and  to  remember 
how  confused  we  were  and  everybody  else  was  at  that  time  as  to  what 
the  real  bad  actor  in  tliis  photochemical-smog  situation  was. 

After  the  Los  Angeles  area  refineries  had  been  placed  imder  careful 
control,  at  a cost  to  the  oil  companies  of  nearly  $70  million,  it  was 
determined  that  emissions  from  automobiles  were  the  main  causes  of 
smog  in  that  region. 

The  question  arose  as  to  whether  a change  in  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  gasoline  marketed  in  Los  Angeles  would  reduce  the  smog- 
forming reactivity  of  exhaust  gases.  Six  conunercial  grade  gasolines 
of  widely  varying  composition  were  prepared.  These  were  tested  in 
automobile  engines  by  the  Los  Angeles  Air  Pollution  Control  District ; 
the  L^.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Bartlesville,  Okla. ; and  the  Public  Health 
Service,  Cincimiati. 

The  tests  demonstrated  that  no  great  benefit  could  result  from 
changes  in  gasoline  composition.  Differences  in  the  condition  and 
operation  of  engmes  were  much  more  significant  in  producmg 
pollution. 

Turning  now  to  the  matter  of  health  briefly,  early  in  1945,  an  API 
committee  was  formed  to  investigate  the  oil  industry's  potential  envi- 
ronmental problems  in  the  areas  of  health. 

As  I mentioned  earlier,  this  committee,  now  known  as  the  Central 
Committtee  on  Medicine  and  Health,  is  composed  of  35  oil  company 
physicians  assisted  by  teclmical  advisers  with  special  knowledge  in 
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industrial  hygiene,  toxicology,  chemistry,  engineering,  and  other 
disciplines. 

This  committee  has  sponsored  research  projects  costing  millions  of 
dollars  at  Harvard  University,  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  the  Chicago  Medical  School  and  elsewhere.  Projects 
have  included  studies  in  the  toxicology  of  fluorides,  the  experimental 
production  of  skin  cancer  in  mice  by  certain  petroleum  fractions,  der- 
matitis, basic  skin  physiology,  and  the  toxicity  of  Cg  to  C12  aromatics. 

More  recently,  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  potential  health 
problem  associated  wfth  air  pollution.  First  of  a series  of  studies  in 
this  direction  was  established  in  1958.  It  was  a project  to  determine 
whether  or  not  air  pollutants  having  their  source  in  the  production, 
manufacture,  transportation,  or  use  of  petroleum  products  are  harm- 
ful to  the  health  of  a community. 

This  purpose  was  accomplished  through  a review  of  masses  of 
literature  on  the  subject  by  Dr.  M.  W.  Goldblatt,  of  London,  who  is  a 
recognized  authority  on  air  pollution. 

In  a summary  of  the  500  pages  in  his  report,  Dr.  Goldblatt  says  of 
the  California  smog  problem : 

We  have  seen  that  no  evidence  of  chronic  effects  on  the  eyes  has  been  re- 
corded. * * * Nor  is  there  any  evidence  of  chronic  disease  having  been  en- 
gendered by  Los  Angeles  smog. 

After  consulting  with  the  PHS,  the  committee  undertook  sponsor- 
ship in  1962  of  a project  which  seeks  to  evaluate  the  toxicity  of  aro- 
inatic  hydrocarbons  in  the  lung.  This  project,  being  carried  on  at 
the  Chicago  Medical  School,  has  as  its  main  objective  the  study  of 
the  pathogenesis  of  bronchogenic  carcinoma — and  I am  going  to  ask 
Dr.  Schneider  to  tell  you  what  these  words  mean  later — in  experi- 
mental conditions.  It  may  provide  basic  understanding  and  allow 
evaluation  of  human  lung  cancer  hazards. 

This  study  was  prompted  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems in  the  evaluation  of  potential  human  lung  carcinogens  has  been 
the  lack  of  a suitable  laboratory  test.  In  only  a few  instances  has  it 
been  possible  to  induce  bronchogenic  carcinoma  in  the  laboratory 
animal,  and  then  only  under  such  drastic  conditions  that  make  extrap- 
olation to  human  exposure  and  study  of  its  pathogenesis  impossible. 

It  is  generally  known  that  in  some  large  urban  communities,  at- 
mospheric photochemical  reaction  products  may,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, cause  haze,  irritation  to  the  eyes,  and  some  damage  to  plant 
life;  but  so  far  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence  that  it  has  any  detri- 
mental effects  on  health.  However,  in  other  kinds  of  air  contamina- 
tion not  caused  by  a photochemical  reaction,  it  is  known  that  certain 
irritants  have  produced  reactions  on  the  aged  and  chronically  ill. 
Such  problems  are  under  study  by  the  API  medical  committees  in 
cooperation  with  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  the  petroleum  industry  is  not  alone,  of  course, 
in  its  efforts  to  understand,  prevent,  and  control  air  pollution.  In- 
dustry in  general  is  spending  millions  of  dollars  on  research  in  this 
field,  and  on  the  installation  and  operation  of  equipment  that  abates 
the  nuisance. 

New  plants  incorporate  such  equipment  in  their  design.  Local 
control  programs  in  our  judgment  operate  successfully,  in  general,  and 
visible  improvement  in  conditions  is  apparent. 
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As  you  iwall,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  session  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  Air  Pollution  at  which  you  pi'esided,  I had  the  honor  to  make 
one  of  the  addresses  and,  in  the  course  of  this  talk,  I attempted  to 
sunnnarize  the  situation  in  part  along  these  lines : 

When  it  comes  to  air  ix)llution,  the  oil  industry  and  other  industries  are  keenly 
aware  that  there  are  limits  beyond  which  the  waste-absorbing  capacity  of  a 
given  community  atmosphere  cannot  be  exceeded  without  damage  to  that  com- 
munity— and  eventually  to  the  industry  itself. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this  coin.  A community  which  insists  on  too 
rigorous  air  pollution  control,  imposes  too  stringent  air  quality  standards,  or 
sets  up  a discriminatory  or  confiscatory  air  pollution  control  program,  harms 
itself. 

In  driving  toward  a statesmanlike  balance  of  opposing  force  and 
in  seeking  optimum  use  of  our  air  resources,  we  feel  that  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  following  simple  but  important  guidelines : 

Fit's!,  be  sure  there  is  a real  problem. 

Second,  make  certain  that  we  know  what  the  problem  i*eally  is. 

Third,  be  sure  that  technically  soimd,  economically  feasible,  and 
elfective  methods  for  solving  the  problem  are  available. 

Fourth,  use  explanation,  education,  and  pereuasion  to  the  fullest 
before  resorting  to  compulsion. 

Fifth,  if  compulsory  means  are  necessary,  be  sure  they  are  fairly 
devised  and  fairly  administered. 

Sixth,  keep  control  measures  and  their  enforcement  as  local  as 
possible. 

And  seventh,  and  to  our  mind  most  important,  above  all  avoid  con- 
trol for  control’s  sake. 

The  American  Petroleum  Institute  and  the  petroleum  industry 
heartily  endorse  these  principles  as  being  a soimd  basis  on  which  to 
attack,  from  both  government  and  industrial  points  of  view,  our  im- 
poitant  air  pollution  problems. 

^Ir.  Chairman,  with  that  we  conclude  our  prepared  statement  and 
would  be  delighted  to  discuss  the  matter  as  you  see  fit. 

^Ir.  Fogarty.  All  right;  thank  you.  Dr.  McAfee.  I think  that  is 
a very  comprehensive  statement  you  made. 

Our  committee,  as  such,  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  estab- 
lishing any  Federal  controls. 

Dr.  McAfee.  TTe  realize  that. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  would  be  the  proper  legislative  committee. 

I think  you  can  understand  how  some  of  us  feel  sometimes  in  this 
city  on  a nice,  hot,  muggy  day  getting  behind  a bus  and  not  being 
able  to  pass  it  for  six  or  eight  blocks. 

Dr.  McAfee,  I am  very  sympathetic.  I have  been  there. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  Dr.  Sclmeider. 

Dr.  Schneider.  Mr.  Chairman,  I have  nothing  to  add. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Denton. 

Mr.  Denton.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Laird. 

^Ir.  Laird.  Mr.  Chairman,  I think  it  was  a veiy  comprehensive 
statement.  I appreciate  getting  the  information  contained  in  it. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  mentioned  making  a study  of  toxicology  of 
fluorides.  How  would  that  come  in  ? 

Dr.  McAfee.  It  is  interesting  really.  One  of  the  petroleum  proc- 
esses that  was  used  diu'ing  the  war  to  make  one  of  the  components  of 
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aviation  gasoline  used  hydrofluoric  acid  as  a catalyst.  Unavoidably 
there  is  sometimes  a loss  or  a spill  or  something.  To  know  where  we 
stood  with  respect  to  potential  dangers  from  such  accidental  spills 
was  the  purpose  of  that  work. 

That  is  the  only  significant  use  that  I know  about  of  fluorides  being 
involved  in  petroleum. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  only  reason  I mentioned  this  is  because  the  appli- 
cation of  fluoride  on  children’s  teeth. 

Dr.  McApee.  We  are  in  a completely  different  area. 

Mr.  Fogarty;  Completely  different. 

Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  say,  Dr.  Schneider  ? 

Dr.  Schneider.  No,  sir ; Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  Do  we  have  your  background  for  the  record  ? Would 
you  identify  yourself  for  the  record  ? 

Dr.  Schneider.  I am  Dr.  Ealph  Schneider,  a physician,  medical 
director  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey),  located  in  New  York 
City.  I am  also  chairman  of  the  Central  Committee  on  Medicine  and 
Health  of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I see.  Do  you  subscribe  to  everything  in  the  state- 
ment read  by  Dr.  McAfee  ? 

Dr.  Schneider.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Schneider.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  McAfee.  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  We  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  here. 
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Mr.  F OGARTY.  Congressman  Taft,  I believe  you  are  next  on  the  list, 
and  Congressman  Pich. 

Is  there  anybody  else  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Taft.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  have  Mr.  Gradison 
here  and  Mr.  Tyler. 

I would  like  to  ask  Congressman  Pich  to  introduce  them,  if  he  will. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CARI.  W.  RICH 

Mr.  PiCH.  Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  colleagues,  my  name  is 
Carl  W.  Pich  and  I represent  the  First  Congressional  District  of  Ohio. 

I would  like  to  present  to  the  committee  at  this  time — I know  that 
you  all  know  Mr.  Taft,  Congressman  at  large  from  Ohio. 

The  Honorable  Donald  D.  Clancy,  representing  the  Second  Dis- 
trict, is  unable  to  be  here.  But  he  is  represented  by  Mrs.  Jane 
Schroeder,  who  is  a member  of  his  staff. 
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I would  like  to  present,  if  I mav,  for  a statement,  the  Honorable 
Willis  D.  Gradison,  Jr.,  who  is  a member  of  the  City  Council  of  Cin- 
cinnati, representing  the  city  of  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  Gradison  served  6 years  as  a member  of  various  staffs  in  Wash- 
ington and,  for  2 years,  was  assistant  to  the  Secretaiy  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

I would  also  like  to  present  Mr.  Frederick  B.  Tyler,  who  is  the 
manager  of  the  Industrial  Department  of  the  Cincimiati  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  is  agreeable  with  you  and  members  of  the 
committee 

Mr.  Fogauty.  We  are  going  to  listen  to  everybody.  But  we  have 
a program.  MT  are  going  to  have  people  here  until  6 o'clock.  Xo- 
body  is  going  to  be  shut  off’  because  many  people  came  from  out  of 
town.  So  we  would  ai^preciate  it  if  you  keep  the  statements  as  concise 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Eich.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  certainly  will  try  to. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  Eich.  I might  say  Mr.  Taft,  for  very  obvious  reasons,  hesitates 
to  testify  today : but  his  presence  mdicates  his  great  interest  in  this 
problem. 

STATE3IEXT  OF  3IR.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISOX,  JR. 

Mr.  Gradisox.  ]Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
have  already  been  introduced,  so  I will  not  take  your  time  to  repeat 
who  I am  and  who  Mr.  Tyler  is,  who  is  accompanying  me. 

We  are  appearing  ui  connection  with  the  request  of  the  administra- 
tion for  $2.7  minion  for  acqiiistion  of  land  and  engineering  work 
with  respect  to  the  proposed  Xational  Enviromnental  Health  Center 
m the  Washington  area. 

As  a representative  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  I believe  that  the  new 
Center  should  not  be  located  in  the  Washington  area,  but  rather  should 
be  located  in  or  near  Cincimiati,  which  is  the  most  logical  site  in  the 
United  States  for  the  Xational  Environmental  Health  Center. 

Building  the  new  Center  near  Washington  would  be  an  incredible 
waste  of  public  fimds,  when  the  Center  could  instead  be  located  near 
Cincinnati,  with  its  major  university  complex  and  vast  resources  of 
scientific  manpower  and  facilities. 

Cmcimiati  for  years  has  had  what  we  believe  to  be.  the  greatest 
concentration  of  skilled  manpower  in  the  fields  of  air  and  water 
pollution  research  to  be  found  in  the  United  States.  The  initial  mi- 
pact  of  building  the  new  Center  away  from  Cmcimiati  would  be  to 
reduce  the  persomiel  at  the  Taft  Center  by  500  positions,  or  50  iiercent. 

It  would  be  a great  error  to  relocate  a sizable  number  of  the  present 
personnel  of  the  Taft  Center  in  order  to  develop  elsewhei'e  a reservoir 
of  scientific  know-how  such  as  already  exists  in  Cincinnati. 

Eather  than  downgradiug  the  Eol^rt  A.  Taft  Sanitary  Engineermg 
Center,  as  the  administration's  proposal  would  do,  we  would  hope 
that  the  Taft  Center  would  be  enlarged  and  become  the  nucleus  of 
the  Xational  Environmental  Health  Center  for  the  Public  Health 
Service  in  the  Cincinnati  area. 

I have  followed  this  question  ever  since  the  period  in  1955  to  1957, 
when  I served  as  assistant  to  Secretary  Folsom  at  HEIV — back  at 
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that  period  when  we  were  concerned  with  the  very  idea  or  concept  of 
a National  Environmental  Health  Center — it  was  believed  within 
the  Service  itself  that  Cincinnati  was  the  logcial  site  and,  as  I read 
the  record,  the  Public  Health  Service  initially  did  make  a proposal 
to  Congress  of  Cincinnati  as  the  appropriate  site  for  this  Center. 

Personally,  I am  still  convinced  that  it  would  be  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  expand  near  Cincinnati  where  it  al- 
ready has  a major  air  and  water  pollution  research  facility.  The 
present  grounds  of  the  Taft  Center  are  not  large  enough  for  the  new 
Center.  But  there  are  five  locations  in  four  different  geographical 
sections  of  our  community,  any  one  of  which  meets  the  physical  re- 
quirements for  the  new  Center.  Several  of  these  locations  are  pri- 
vately owned;  one  involves  what  we  understand  is  surplus  Federal 
land,  part  of  a 2,000- acre  tract  owned  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission ; and  one  site  includes  land  owned  by  the  city  of  Cincinnati 
in  Blue  Ash,  Ohio,  which  may  be  available  for  sale. 

We  are  not  here  to  promote  any  one  location,  but,  rather,  to  make 
it  clear  that  there  is  room  in  the  Cincinnati  area  for  this  Center. 

These  locations  are  described  in  detail  in  the  booklet  which  we  are 
presenting  to  your  committee,  which  I would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Tyler 
to  present  to  you  with  the  chairman’s  permission,  to  each  member  of 
the  committee. 

We  have  submitted  this  booklet  in  advance  of  our  presentation  here 
to  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Service  and  to  the  Deputy 
Surgeon  General  for  review  by  the  appropriate  staff  for  the  Service. 

Cincinnati  is  a center  of  research  and  education,  and  some  of  its 
most  important  industries  are  in  the  chemical  and  drug  fields;  there 
are  extensive  local  research  facilities,  both  public  and  private,  in  medi- 
cine, chemistry,  drugs,  industrial  health,  nuclear  research,  and  sanitary 
engineering. 

Currently  under  construction  on  a 50-acre  tract  is  a 5-megawatt 
nuclear  research  reactor  and  related  laboratories  for  basic  and  applied 
research. 

In  addition,  the  University  of  Cincinnati  Medical  Center  has  one 
of  the  three  largest  computing  centers  for  medical  research  in  the 
United  States. 

It  also  has  attached  to  it  the  Kettering  Laboratory  of  Industrial 
Health,  which  is  carrying  on  research  very  closely  associated  to  the 
work  of  the  Taft  Center. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  after  having  heard  the  previous  testimony  here, 
I was  pleased  to  see  how  often  Cincinnati  and  the  work  that  was  done 
at  the  university  was  mentioned  in  connection  with  research  in  the 
petroleum  industry. 

Cincinnati,  in  addition,  is  the  historic  center  of  research  in  the  field 
of  water  pollution  and,  more  recently,  has  become  an  important  center 
in  the  field  of  air  pollution. 

We  realize  that  the  Public  Health  Service  would  like  to  have  this 
new  Center  near  its  other  Washington  installations;  we  submit  this 
would  result  in  an  undue  concentration  of  Public  Health  Service 
facilities  in  Washington. 

We  have  watched  the  growth  of  the  Public  Health  Service.  We 
have  every  reason  to  believe  this  growth  is  going  to  continue  in  years 
to  come  and  we  believe,  in  view  of  this  trend,  that  the  Service  should 
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be  called  upon  to  operate  the  intramural  and  extramural  research  and 
grant  activities  of  tlie  Enviroimiental  Health  Center  on  a decentral- 
ized basis,  much  as  the  Communicable  Disease  Center  in  Atlanta  is 
operated  today. 

In  conclusion,  the  city  of  Cincinnati  is  anxious  to  cooperate  in  every 
way  possible  in  meeting  the  present  and  future  needs  of  the  Nation 
in  the  important  fields  of  environmental  health. 

IVe  ask  you  to  deny  the  $2.7  million  appropriation  for  the  IVash- 
ington  area  and,  instead,  ask  you  to  support  Cincinnati  as  the  site  for 
the  new  Environmental  Health  Center. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  today. 

]Mr.  Tyler  and  I would  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  which  you 
may  have. 

Mr.  Eogarty.  I assume  you  are  familiar  with  the  so-called  Gross 
report  ? 

Mr.  Gradisox.  Is  that  the  report,  sir,  which  was  done  within  the 
Center  itself  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Xo. 

Mr.  Gradisox.  IVithin  the  Public  Health  Service  itself  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Xo.  Dr.  Gross  is  a chemist  from  Duke  Univei'sity 
and  he  headed  a committee  on  environmental  health  and  made  a report 
just  about  a year  ago.  I remember  we  had  the  summary  of  it  printed 
in  the  record. 

I was  wondering  if  you  were  familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  Gradisox.  Xo.  I am  not. 

]Mr.  F OGARTY.  Mr.  Denton. 

Mr.  Dextox.  Do  I understand  that  you  are  going  to  furnish  the 
land  to  the  Government  ? Or  would  the  Government  have  to  buy  the 
land  if  the  Environmental  Health  Center  is  built  in  Cincinnati  ? 

^Ir.  Gradisox.  Mr.  Denton,  we  have  to  say  no  free  land  is  offered ; 
we  believe  there  is  Government-owned  land  in  our  community  which, 
as  we  understand,  is  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. But  the  city  of  Cincinnati  has  no  free  land  to  offer. 

Mr.  Dextox.  I know  you  are  not  the  only  community  that  would 
like  to  have  this  Environmental  Health  Center  established  in  their 
community.  I think  we  have  a number  of  letters  in  the  record  of 
other  communities  that  would  like  to  have  the  agency  located  there. 

Two  of  them  told  us  they  would  furnish  the  land.  There  would 
be  no  expense  to  the  Government  to  buy  the  land.  I understand  that 
the  land  can  be  furnished  free  of  charge  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
too. 

Mr.  Gradisox.  M"ell,  we,  of  course,  are  aware  of  this  fact,  sir.  IVe 
were  hopeful  that  the  Public  Health  Service,  if  the  Congress  sees 
fit  once  again  this  year  to  deny  their  request  for  the  Washington  area, 
miorht  see  fit  to  restudy  this  question. 

We  believe  that  the  advantages  of  our  commimity  outweigh  the 
temporary 

Mr.  Dextox.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question  : Do  you  think  we  should 
have  this  Environmental  Health  Center  or  do  you  think  it  should  not 
be  built  ? 

Mr.  Gr*\disox.  From  what  I know  of  this  subject,  from  what  I saw 
of  it  during  the  days  I was  with  the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  research  in  the  air  pollution. 
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water  pollution,  in  the  radiological  healthy  and  related  fields,  must 
expand;  and  it  probably  could  be  done  best  brought  together  in  an 
integrated  fashion  in  a single  center  of  this  kind. 

I am  not  prepared  to  pass  judgment  from  the  research  point  of 
view  on  the  immediacy  of  the  need. 

Mr.  Denton.  That  is,  you  do  not  want  to  express  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  we  need  it  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Gradison.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  Now  you  are  asking  us  not  to  make  the  appropriation 
at  this  time  in  the  hope  that  they  will  determine  to  place  it  in  Cin- 
cinnati ? Is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Gradison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  Now,  the  other  communities  told  us  that  no  matter 
what  happened,  they  hoped  the  appropriation  would  be  made  because 
they  thought  it  was  necessary.  They  said : Whether  it  goes  to  our 
community  or  not,  we  hope  that  the  appropriation  is  made  and  that 
this  center  is  established. 

Y ou  do  not  want  to  take  that  position  ? 

Mr.  Gradison.  Sir,  I have  no  question  that  in  due  course  this  center 
will  be  established.  We  are  just  trying  to  suggest  what  we  think  would 
be  the  best  place  for  it  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  Denton.  You  do  not  want  to  take  the  position  if  it  does  not  go 
to  Cincinnati,  you  do  not  want  it  established  ? 

Mr.  Gradison.  No,  not  at  all.  I did  not  mean  to  suggest  that. 

Mr.  Denton.  All  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I have  one  other  question  to  ask. 

You  say  it  would  mean  the  removal  of  500  jobs  ? 

Mr.  Gradison.  This  is  our  understanding,  that  the  initial  impact 
would  be  to  reduce  the  employment  of  the  Taft  Center  by  500  posi- 
tions, which  is  approximately  50  percent  of  the  present  employment. 

Mr.  F OGARTY . I think  that  estimate  has  been  changed  by  the  Public 
Health  Service.  Last  year  that  statement  was  made  but  I thought 
this  year  they  said  the  employment  would  remain  about  1,000  or  1,100. 
How  many  are  there  now  ? 

Dr.  Kick.  1,000. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  the  employment  would  remain  at  1,000.  That 
was  Dr.  Anderson’s  latest  testimony  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Gradison.  The  source  which  I used,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I may, 
is  a letter  to  Congressman  Taft  from  Mr.  Laird,  dated  the  first  of 
March  of  this  year,  which  states : 

Robert  A,  Taft  Sanitary  Engineering  Center  at  Cincinnati  presently  employs 
approximately  1,000  individuals  in  the  Cincinnati  area.  Employment  in  the 
Cincinnati  area  will  be  reduced  to  approximately  500  people,  but  according  to 
testimony  before  our  committee,  will  be  increased  to  its  present  1,000  employ- 
ment level  by  1970. 

This  was  where  I got  this. 

Mr.  Laird.  That  statement  is  from  page  118  of  our  record,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Anderson.  He  said : 

By  the  year  1969  or  so,  my  guess  is  that  we  will  have  need  for  space  out 
there  for  as  much  as  1,000  employees. 

The  1,000  figure  would  be  after  1969;  and  I think  in  my  letter  to 
Mr.  Taft,  I used  1970  as  the  estimate.  . 

Mr.  Denton.  Were  those  questions  I asked  him? 
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Mr.  Laird.  Xo,  these  are  questions  I asked  Dr.  Anderson. 

Of  course.  Mr.  Chairman,  tliis  thing  is  all  fouled  up,  anyway.  In 
the  testimony  before  the  Appropriations  Coimnittee  last  year,  they 
testified  that"  their  preference  for  a site  would  be  m Eockmlle,  Md. 
They  came  before  our  committe  just  2 weeks  ago  and  testified  that 
their  first  preference  was  for  a site  within  the  confines  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  they  were  negotiating  at  that  tune.  Yesterday 
Secretary  Celebrezze  went  before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  changed  the  testimony  once  again. 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
IVelfare  is  rather  confused  on  just  where  they  do  want  to  locate  this 
center  even  in  the  M ashington  area. 

Last  year  in  testifying  before  the  Appropriations  Coimnittee,  they 
said.  ‘‘You  give  us  the  money  and  we  will  amioimce  tomorrow  where 
it  is  going  to  be  built  in  the  Masliington  area.”  That  was  a direct 
statement  that  they  made. 

Pei'sonally  I do  not  favor  building  it  in  the  TTasliington,  D.C.,  area. 
I think  it  would  be  a great  mistake.  The  Commimicable  Disease 
Laboratory  and  some  of  the  other  Public  Health  Service  laboratories 
outside  of  the  District  have  done  outstandmg  work. 

I personally  agree  with  much  of  the  presentation  he  has  made  here 
today.  I am  not  willing  to  say  where  it  should  be  built,  but  I cer- 
tauily  am  convinced  that  this  should  not  be  located  in  the  TT ashington 
area. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  say,  Mr.  Taft? 

Mr.  Taft.  Xo,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  Me  have  visited  the  Taft  Center  and  spent  a few 
days  out  there.  Me  have  a picture  of  it  over  there  on  the  wall,  you 
notice. 

This  committee  has  always  thought  a great  deal  of  it  and  the  men 
behind  it  who  are  doing  good  work. 

Mr.  Laird.  Xext  week,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Department  will  prob- 
ably decide  that  it  should  be  built  out  at  F airf ax  Comity,  Y a.  That 
is  one  site  they  have  not  testified  before  a congressional  committee 
they  would  like  to  have. 

I notice  F airf  ax  Comity  is  coming  before  us  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  Did  anyone  else  want  to  file  a statement  ? 

Mr.  Eich.  Xo,  Mr.  Chairman.  I do  want  to  thank  you  very  much 
on  behalf  of  my  colleagues.  Congressman  Clancy  and  Congressman 
Taft,  and  Comicihnan  Gradison  and  Mr.  Tyler,  representing  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati. 

I wish  to  thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this  matter.  Me  are 
very  grateful  for  the  consideration  you  have  given  us. 

YY  certainly  hope  that  the  statement  Mr.  Gradison  has  made  here, 
which  certainly  is  a very  complete  one,  will  satisfy  the  coimnittee. 
But  if  there  is  any  further  information  you  would  like  to  have,  I am 
sure  that  Mr.  Gradison,  Mr.  Tyler,  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Clancy,  or  I will  be 
happy  to  supply  it. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Gradisox.  I take  heart  from  the  fact  you  not  only  have  a pho- 
tograph of  the  Taft  Center  on  your  wall,  but  also  the  motto:  “Hope, 
the  anchor  of  life.” 

Mr.  F OGARTT.  Thank  you  all  very  much. 
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Food  and  Drug  Administration 

WITNESS 

FRANKLIN  M.  DEPEW,  PRESIDENT,  THE  FOOD  LAW  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  Mr.  Depew,  you  have  been  here  quite  awhile. 

Mr.  Depew.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  has  been  very  interesting.  I 
have  enjoyed  it. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Go  ahead.  You  have  been  here  before. 

Mr.  Depew.  Yes,  I have.  Thank  you. 

I have  a prepared  statement.  At  the  outset  I just  want  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  it  sets  forth  the  tremendous  burdens  that  are  placed 
on  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and,  for  that  reason,  I am 
supporting  their  budget  request. 

Wien  I appeared  before  your  subcommittee  last  year,  I expressed 
the  view  that  improvement  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  in 
the  field  of  education  and  cooperation  with  industry  was  in  the  public 
interest  and  would  provide  more  compliance  per  enforcement  dollar 
than  any  other  means. 

I was  most  pleased  to  find  that  the  Second  Citizens  Advisory  Com- 
mittee members  were  in  100-percent  agreement  with  this  view  and 
incorporated  it  as  one  of  the  major  recommendations  in  the  report 
filed  with  the  Honorably  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  on  October  25, 1962. 

The  ability  of  the  Department  of  HEW  and  the  FDA  to  carry  out 
the  recommendations  of  this  report  has  been  complicated  by  the  addi- 
tional responsibilities  placed  on  FDA  by  the  enactment  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  drug  amendments  of  1962.  For  instance,  this  law  requires 
the  registration  with  FDA  of  all  producers  of  drugs,  and  provides 
that  FDA  may  assign  a registration  number  to  each  establishment 
and  shall  inspect  each  establishment  at  least  once  every  2 years. 

This  requirement  does  not  appear  to  be  limited  to  establishments 
producing  finished  drugs,  but  to  all  establishments  that  manufacture, 
prepare,  progagate,  compound,  or  process  products  that  are  drugs 
within  the  meaning  of  section  201(g)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  which  includes  articles  intended  for  use  as  components 
of  drugs. 

The  registration  and  inspection  of  establishments  manufacturing 
components  of  drugs  will  greatly  increase  the  number  of  establish- 
ments which  are  subject  to  this  supervision. 

Furthermore,  this  new  law  appears  to  require  an  approved  new  drug 
application,  commonly  called  ISTDA,  every  time  there  is  a change  in 
manufacturing  facilities  or  controls.  This  will  require  a supplement 
or  refiling  for  every  such  change. 

For  instance,  if  a retail  feed  dealer  receives  a new  drug  that  he  could 
not  market  without  further  mixing  with  a feed,  he  would  seem  to  need 
an  approved  supplemental  YDA. 

This  will,  indeed,  entail  a lot  of  paperwork,  or  require  a change  in 
present  business  practices. 

In  addition,  this  new  law  places  the  responsibility  on  the  FDA  to 
affirmatively  approve  new  drugs  as  safe  and  effective.  This  will  re- 
quire the  agency  to  determine  what  is  substantial  evidence  to  establish 
that  a drug  has  toxic  side  effects  sufficient  to  warrant  its  being  kept 
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olf  the  market  and  to  detennine  Trhat  is  substantial  evidence  of  efficacy. 
All  tliis  will  require  new  medical  manpower  for  FDA. 

These  are  but  a few  examples  of  the  burdens  placed  on  FDA  by  the 
drug  amendments  which  may  be  expected  to  increase  the  agency's 
Avorkload  to  truly  staggering  proportions.  All  in  all,  the  new  law 
requires  the  FDA  to  prescribe  a fully  detailed  pattern  of  what  in- 
dustry may  do  in  respect  of  clinical  investigations  the  marketing  of 
new  drugs,  and  the  advertising  of  prescription  drugs.  I think  that 
to  date,  neither  Govenmient  nor  industry  has  as  yet  learned  the  full 
scope  or  reach  of  this  revised  law,  nor  the  many  intricacies  that  will 
be  involved  in  its  application.  It  is  even  possible  that  the  minutiae 
of  administrative  details  placed  on  FDA  may  act  to  complicate  the 
problem  of  getting  the  best  new  drugs  to  the  consumers  as  soon  as 
possible  and  at  reasonable  prices. 

I hope  this  will  not  be  the  case.  However,  it  is  questionable  that  the 
administrative  and  scientific  problems  inherent  in  this  comprehensive 
legislative  scheme  are  susceptible  of  solution  unless  both  a reasonable 
time  and  adequate  money  are  made  available  to  FDA. 

I imderstand  the  FDA's  key  Bureau  of  Medicine  had  only  31  full- 
time physicians  at  the  end  of  1962.  It  is  now  tiwing  to  sign  up  more 
doctors,  aiming  for  a stafi  of  97  bv  Jime  30  and  128  in  the  fiscal  vear 
1961.  ^ ‘ 

Faced  by  these  almost  impossible  burdens,  which  Congress  has 
seen  fit  to  place  on  FDA,  we  should  stop  and  realize  that  we  need  a 
better  understanding  of  what  these  problems  involve  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  ability  of  FDA  to  get  adequate  scientific,  medical,  and 
enforcement  manpower. 

Mliile  criticisms  have  been  leveled  at  the  FDA,  I thmk  they  fail  to 
take  into  account  the  intricacies  of  the  problems  involved.  At  a time 
when  the  agency’s  internal  job  is  consolidation  and  improvement, 
these  new  assignments  have  made  it  impossible  for  the  staff  to  devote 
the  needed  time  to  this  work. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs,  Ikir.  George 
P.  Larrick,  and  his  staff,  have  done  a really  outstanding  job,  imder 
trying  circumstances,  and  that  based  on  past' experience,  and  the  guid- 
ance afforded  by  the  Second  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  report,  we 
can  expect  them  to  do  their  utmost  to  build  a highly  qualified  staff 
of  competent  and  devoted  people  who  are  familiar' with  the  latest 
thinking  in  the  scientific,  medical,  and  administrative  fields.  In 
order  to  do  this,  the  FDA  needs  sufficient  funds. 

I understand  that  President  Kennedy,  in  his  budget  request  to  the 
Congress,  recognized  the  added  responsibilities  that  have  been  placed 
on  the  F13A  by  the  Drug  Amendments  of  1962,  and  that  the  budget, 
therefore,  includes  a supplemental  appropriation  for  1963  and  pro- 
vides for  a continued  increase  in  manpower  for  the  agency  for  1964. 

For  the  reasons  set  forth  above,  I urge  that  you  approve  this  budget 
request. 

Tliank  you  very  much. 

^Ir.  Fogarty,  thank  you.  This  is  a very  fine  statement. 

As  you  know,  this  committee  has  been  very  fair  with  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administrations  requests. 

Mr.  DePew.  I think  so,  and  I hope  it  will  continue  to  be  so. 

9 1 203 — 63 — pt.  D 2o 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  It  has  been  cut  two  or  three  times,  but  not  because 
of  us — not  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  DePew\  Yes,  that’s  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  DePew.  Thank  you. 

Water  Pollution  Control 

WITNESS 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK,  A REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM 

THE  STATE  OF  MINNESOTA 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  have  many  witnesses  this  year  in  connection  with 
water  pollution  control.  Congressman  Blatnik  has  long  been  a leader 
in  this  field.  We  are  happy  to  have  you  with  us  again,  Congress- 
man ; in  fact,  we  would  have  been  disappointed  if  you  had  not  come 
here  to  give  us  your  thoughts. 

Mr.  Blatnik.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I would  be  remiss  if  I did  not  begin  this  statement  by 
complimenting  you  and  this  committee  on  your  continuing  interest  in 
the  national  problem  of  Avater  pollution,  and  support  of  programs  for 
its  control.  This  was  particularly  demonstrated  last  year  vvhen  your 
committee  reconuiiended  an  increase  of  $1  million  over  the  fiscal  year 
1962  budget  request  for  direct  Federal  operating  programs,  and  an  ad- 
ditional $4  million  to  establish  two  water  quality  research  laboratories, 
one  for  fresh  water  and  one  for  marine  water. 

The  increase  in  funds  for  direct  operations  permitted  significant 
acceleration  of  the  important  research  program,  increased  Federal  en- 
forcement activities,  and  expansion  of  comprehensive  river  basin  proj- 
ects. The  two  water  quality  laboratories  will  provide  facilities  in 
which  to  carry  out  badly  needed  research  on  the  ehects  of  pollution 
on  water  uses,  particularly  those  on  fish  and  aquatic  life  and  recre- 
ation. Mr.  Chairman,  this  kind  of  support  has  permitted  the  Xation 
to  travel  a little  faster  and  a little  farther  down  the  road  on  the  long 
journey  to  effective  protection  and  conservation  of  our  priceless  water 
resources. 

While  I am  in  support  of  all  items  in  the  budget  request  under  con- 
sideration, I would  like  to  address  this  statement  particularly  to  three 
items — construction  grants,  enforcement,  and  research. 

A great  deal  of  progress  in  pollution  abatement  has  been  achieved 
under  the  construction  gTant  program.  At  the  time  the  F ederal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  was  enacted  in  1956,  the  cities  of  this  country 
were  spending  only  a little  more  than  $200  million  annually  for  waste 
treatment  works  and  there  Avas  a huge  backlog  of  needed  construction. 
At  that  time,  it  was  determined  that  construction  needed  to  be  ac- 
celerated to  and  maintained  at  a $600  million  level  for  10  years  if  we 
were  to  catch  up  with  sewage  treatment  needs. 

Under  the  $50  million  authorization  in  the  1956  act,  municipal  con- 
struction had  risen  to  the  $360  million  leA^el  by  calendar  year  1960. 
During  this  period,  the  grant  program  stimulated  the  expenditure  of 
4 local  dollars  for  each  Federal  dollar.  Under  the  1961  amendments, 
Avhich  provided  $80  million  in  fiscal  year  1962  and  $90  million  for  fiscal 
year  1963,  municipal  construction  again  rose  sharply  to  nearly  $500 
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million  in  calendar  year  1962.  Significantly,  the  rates  of  local  to 
Federal  participation  also  rose  to  more  than  5 to  1. 

The  budget  request  before  you  calls  for  $100  million,  the  full  amount 
authorized.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  figure  I recommended  back 
in  1956  when  I introduced  the  bill  that  became  Public  Law  660.  This 
amount  will  help  us  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  to  achieve  the 
$600  million  annual  construction  level  required  to  cope  with  munici- 
pal pollution.  This  is  an  objective  of  the  highest  order  and  its  attain- 
ment will  be  an  historic  milestone  in  the  Nation’s  progress  toward  the 
protection  of  its  vital  water  resources. 

As  one  long  associated  with  public  works,  I have  always  observed 
that  in  the  final  analysis — after  all  the  studies  and  investigations  are 
completed — something  has  to  be  built  to  get  a job  of  this  kind  done. 

When  Federal  legislation  was  under  consideration  in  1956,  it  was 
firmly  believed  that  a national  program  of  water  pollution  control, 
supported  by  a comprehensive  Federal  prognam,  would  not  be  fully 
effective  unless  accompanied  by  Federal  regulatory  authority.  Ex- 
perience confirmed  this  belief  and  indicated  a further  strengthening 
of  the  Federal  regulatory  position  was  needed  and  this  was  done  in 
the  1961  amendments. 

Since  1956,  several  enforcement  proceedings  have  been  undertaken 
in  support  of  State  programs.  These  have  involved  many  munici- 
palities and  industries,  including  some  of  our  largest  cities.  The 
Federal  proceedings  were  undertaken  to  restore  and  protect  water 
quality  in  extensive  reaches  of  our  major  rivers,  lakes  and  coastal 
waters.  More  than  half  the  States  and  the  District  of  Colmnbia 
participated  in  these  actions  and  benefitted  from  them. 

Kemedial  programs  have  been  instituted  upon  in  many  cases  thus 
far,  and  related  construction  costs,  I am  told,  will  total  approximately 
$500  million.  WJien  all  of  the  pending  actions  are  carried  out,  it  is 
anticipated  that  construction  costs  of  water  pollution  abatement  works 
will  reach  the  $1  billion  mark.  This,  too,  is  substantial  progress  in 
relation  to  the  Federal  expenditures  involved.  There  are  also  im- 
portant beneficial  side  effects  to  Federal  enforcement  proceedings — the 
hand  of  State  regulatory  agencies  is  strengthened  in  proceeding  under 
their  own  laws,  many  laggard  or  indifferent  communities  elect  to 
proceed  with  needed  construction  rather  than  face  regulatory  action. 
Furthermore,  enforcement  proceedings  tend  to  generate  public  aware- 
ness of  pollution  problems  which  had  not  been  fully  recognized. 

Therefore,  I wish  to  add  my  full  support  to  the  increase  for  en- 
forcement activities  proposed  in  this  budget  request.  It  is  very  much 
needed  to  provide  orderly  growth  of  the  Federal  regulatory  program 
as  well  as  increased  support  of  State  programs. 

A truly  neglected  area  in  water  pollution  control  is  research.  If 
we  are  going  to  do  the  most  effective  job  of  controlling  water  pollu- 
tion and  managing  water  quality,  we  will  need  the  best  possible  back- 
ground of  scientific  facts.  Without  facts  we  perpetuate  our  mistakes, 
indeed  compound  them. 

In  recent  years  the  problem  of  water  pollution  has  grown  enormoiislj" 
as  a result  of  population  and  industrial  growth,  urbanization,  new 
technology  (especially  chemical)  and  changing  agricultural  practices. 
Old  pollution  outlets  have  grown  larger  and  new  ones  have  literally 
moved  them  all  closer  together.  New  technology  is  producing  a host 
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of  new  pollutants,  many  of  wliicli  we  do  not  know  liow  to  detect 
or  measure,  and  obviously  do  not  know  how  to  treat.  New  chemicals 
are  causing  grave  concern  of  the  kind  expressed  by  Rachel  Carson 
in  her  bestseller,  “Silent  Spring.”  Almost  worse,  there  are  many  old 
wastes  for  which  effective  treatment  and  control  methods  have  never 
been  developed. 

The  1961  amendments  recognized  the  need  for  an  accelerated  re- 
search program  and  specifically  cited  three  major  areas  of  needed 
research — the  development  of:  (1)  new  waste  treatment  methods  to 
permit  the  maximum  reuse  of  water;  (2)  methods  for  detecting  and 
measuring  pollutants,  particularly  those  from  new  technology;  and 
(3)  procedures  for  evaluating  the  effects  of  streamflow  augmentation 
of  water  quality.  Although  the  amendments  provide  an  annual  ap- 
propriation authorization  of  $5  million  for  these  purposes  alone,  I 
note  with  real  concern  that  the  total  request  for  all  research  in  this 
budget  is  only  $2,991,000.  This  hardly  seems  in  concert  with  the 
now  widely  recognized  need  for  stepped-up  water  pollution  research, 
or  the  intent  of  Congress  in  amending  the  legislation. 

In  further  providing  for  increased  research,  the  1961  amendments 
directed  that  at  least  seven  regional  laboratory  and  research  facilities 
be  established  across  the  country.  In  addition,  last  year  this  com- 
mittee thoughtfully  added  funds  in  the  fiscal  year  1963  budget 
for  the  two  water  quality  research  laboratories,  one  of  which  we  will 
be  privileged  to  have  in  my  own  State  of  Minnesota.  These  labora- 
tories will  not  only  provide  the  necessary  facilities  and  manpower  to 
do  new  and  specialized  research,  they  will  encourage  and  support  in- 
stitutions and  individuals  to  join  in  with  their  own  programs.  In 
this  way,  a much  greater  force  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  pollution 
problems  than  ever  before,  and  much  more  effective  use  made  of  the 
Nation’s  research  potential. 

In  reviewing  this  budget  proposal,  however,  I find  that  no  special 
funds  have  been  requested  for  fiscal  year  1964  to  beein  implementing 
the  research  programs  for  these  new  laboratories.  This  adds  further 
to  my  concern  over  the  need  to  accelerate  water  pollution  research. 

If  these  laboratories  are  to  be  fully  effective  when  they  become 
operational,  I believe  the  research  projects  should  be  substantially 
programed  well  in  advance.  At  least  1 year  of  leadtime  should  be 
provided  for  the  recruitment  of  scientists  and  the  implementing  of 
the  research  projects.  This  leadtime  will  require  that  these  steps  be 
initiated  for  about  five  of  the  laboratories  some  time  around  mid- 
fiscal year  1964.  The  universities  with  which  these  laboratories  will 
be  associated  concur  in  the  need  for  advance  research  programing, 
I understand,  and  all  have  offered  temporary  space  for  the  beginning 
nucleus  of  the  laboratory  staff.  I know  this  to  be  true  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  at  which  the  fresh  water  quality  laboratory  is  to 
be  located. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I hope  that  you  and  you  committee  will  agree  with 
me  on  the  urgency  of  stepping  up  the  water  pollution  research  ideo- 
gram. It  is  my  further  hope  that,  in  considering  this  1964  budget 
request,  you  will  consider  the  need  for  additional  research  funds  for 
the  new  laboratories,  so  that  they  can  be  fully  operating  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  for  your  usual  comprehensive  statement. 

Mr.  Blatxik.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Midvt:st  Eegioxal  Water  Polluttox  Laboratory 
WITNESS 

HON.  NEIL  STAEBLER,  A REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM 

THE  STATE  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  are  glad  to  have  Congressman  Staebler,  from 
Michigan,  with  us.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  you  at  tliis  time, 
Congressman. 

Mr.  Staebler.  The  1961  amendment  to  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  provided  for  seven  regional  laboratories  to  support  the  Federal 
program  for  the  control  of  water  pollution.  During  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  provision  was  also  made  for  two  additional  water  quality 
laboratories.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
announced  the  location  of  eight  of  these  laboratories,  including  the 
Midwest  Eegional  Laborato^  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

For  five  of  these  laboratories,  funds  have  already  been  appropriated 
by  Congress.  F unds  for  the  two  laboratories  at  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  and 
Boston,  Mass.,  are  included  in  the  President’s  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1964.  Only  for  the  laboratory  at  Ami  Arbor  have  funds  neither  been 
included  in  the  1964  budget  nor  appropriated  by  Congress. 

I believe  that  because  of  the  large,  14-State  area  served  by  the  Mid- 
west Laboratory  and  because  of  the  importance  of  the  water  problems 
of  the  Great  Lakes  that  funds  for  the  Midwest  Laboratory  should  be 
included  in  the  fiscal  1964  HEW  appropriations  bill. 

Section  4(f)  of  the  act  requires  that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  “shall  conduct  research  and  teclinical  develop- 
ment work,  and  make  studies  (with  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  waters 
of  the  Great  Lakes)  including  {a)  an  analysis  of  the  present  and 
projected  future  water  quality  of  the  Great  Lakes  under  varying  con- 
ditions of  waste  treatment  and  disposal,  {h)  an  evaluation  of  the  water 
quality  needs  of  those  to  be  served  by  such  waters,  (c)  an  evaluation 
of  mimicipal,  industrial,  and  vessel  waste  treatment  and  disposal  prac- 
tices with  respect  to  such  waters,  and  {d)  study  of  alternate  means 
of  solving  water-pollution  problems  (including  additional  waste  treat- 
ment measures)  with  respect  to  such  waters.” 

The  water  problems  of  the  Great  Lakes  area  ai'e  large  and  compli- 
cated. Problems  of  acid  drainage  fi’om  mines,  excessively  low  flow 
in  streams  tributaiw  to  the  lakes,  industrial  wastes  from  some  of  the 
Xation’s  Largest  industrial  complexes,  and  the  interrelated  problems 
of  lake  currents  and  the  massive  and  complicated  discharges  from  the 
civilization  that  man  has  built  on  the  Great  Lakes  present  urgent  and 
immediate  demands  for  study.  The  Committee  on  Institutional  Co- 
operation, composed  of  the  10  universities  of  the  Big  Ten  Confei'ence 
and  the  T^niversity  of  Chicago,  has  taken  steps  to  implement  an  en- 
larged research  program  on  water  pollution  problems  in  cooperation 
with  the  new  Midwest  Laborator^L  Land  for  the  laboratory  has  been 
made  available  by  the  University  of  Michigan  which  has  also  offered 
to  provide  housing  for  the  initial  activities  of  the  laboratory  until  the 
building  is  ready. 
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I believe  a sum  of  $3  million  is  necessary  to  provide  a laboratory  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  the  Midwest  area  with  the  Great  Lakes  and 
with  its  major  river  basins.  I urge  tliat  your  committee  include  such 
an  appropriation  for  construction  of  the  Midwest  Regional  Water 
Pollution  Laboratory  in  the  current  appropriation  bill  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  fiscal  year  1964. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  F OGARTT.  Thank  you  for  a good  statement. 

Midwest  Regional  Water  Pollution  Laboratory 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Marvin  Fast,  executive  director  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Commission,  had  also  planned  to  testify  on  this  subject,  but  is  unable 
to  be  here.  We  will  put  his  telegram  and  earlier  letter  in  the  record. 
( The  telegram  and  letter  follow :) 

Ann  Akbor,  Mich.,  March  28, 1963. 

Hon.  John  E.  Fogarty, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  EBW,  and  Related  Agencies,  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  Bouse  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Illness  prevents  my  appearance  at  today’s  hearings  on  HEW  appropriations. 
Request  my  letter  of  February  19, 1963,  to  you  re  funds  for  Ann  Arbor  laboratory 
be  included  in  the  record.  Commission  again  urges  provision  of  funds  for  this 
facility  fiscal  1964  appropriations  bill  to  allow  early  initiation  of  construction, 
recruitment  and  training,  and  research  programs. 

Marvin  Fast, 

Executive  Director,  Great  Lakes  Commission. 


Oreat  Lakes  Commission, 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  February  19, 1963. 

Hon.  John  E.  Fogarty, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  for  Labor,  HEW,  and  Related  Agencies;  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  Bouse  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  The  Great  Lakes  Commission  herewith  recommends  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Representatives  include  in  the  fiscal  1964 
appropriations  bill  for  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  the 
funds  necessary  to  permit  the  earliest  possible  construction  of  the  regional  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  water  pollution  laboratory  to  be  located  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  and  for  the  early  initiation  of  the  laboratory’s  program. 

The  commission  is  a joint  and  statutory  instrumentality  of  the  States  of 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin, 
and  serves  as  an  advisory  agency  on  Great  Lakes  programs  and  problems.  In 
this  capacity  the  commission  in  1961  supported  the  action  by  the  Congress 
amending  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  specifically  direct  the 
Surgeon  General  to  carry  on  water  quality  investigations  in  the  Great  Lakes. 
Earlier,  in  November  1960,  the  commission  endorsed  the  comprehensive  water 
pollution  study  now  underway  on  the  Great  Lakes  by  the  Public  Health  Service. 
The  announcement  by  HEW  in  January  1963  of  the  selection  of  the  site  for  the 
regional  water  pollution  laboratory  to  serve  14  Midwestern  States,  including 
specifically  the  Great  Lakes  area,  consequently  is  welcomed  by  the  commission. 
It  considers  the  decision  an  important  step  in  speeding  the  intensive  Great  Lakes 
studies  which  it  has  sought  and  which  the  Congress  directed  in  1961. 

Since  the  decision  on  the  location  of  the  Great  Lakes  area  laboratory  did  not 
come  in  time,  the  President  could  not  include  a recommendation  for  construction 
and  program  funds  in  his  budget  for  fiscal  1964.  Because  of  this,  however,  the 
Ann  Arbor  facility  now  is  the  only  one  of  the  seven  laboratories  authorized  in 
1961  and  the  two  additional  laboratories  subsequently  authorized  by  the  Congress 
for  which  construction  and  program  funds  presently  are  not  available  or  recom- 
mended in  the  President’s  budget.  Therefore,  based  on  analysis  of  the  needs 
which  the  facility  is  to  serve  and  the  importance  of  its  program,  the  commission 
recommends  that  the  Congress  include  $3  million  in  the  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  1964  for  the  construction  of  the  Ann  Arbor  laboratory,  for  the  initiation 
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of  a program  of  training  and  recruitment  of  key  scientific  personnel,  and  for  the 
initiation  of  appropriate  research  activities  prior  to  completion  of  construction. 

Consideration  of  this  recommendation  by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
will  be  appreciated  by  the  commission. 

Yours  truly, 

Mar\t:n  Fast,  Executive  Director. 

Midwest  Water  Pollution  Control  Laboratory 

WITNESS 

HON.  PHILIP  A.  HART,  A SENATOR  PROM  THE  STATE  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  are  happy  to  have  with  us  Senator  Hart,  of 
Michigan,  who  is  deeply  interested  in  the  Midwest  Water  Pollution 
Control  Laboratory.  Please  proceed,  Senator. 

Senator  Hart.  Mr.  Chairman,  I appreciate  the  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting to  your  committee  this  request  that  construction  funds  be 
made  available  in  fiscal  1964  for  the  Midwest  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Laboratory  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Planning  funds  are  available 
for  site  acquisition  and  development  for  this  facility. 

The  1961  amendments  to  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  author- 
ized regional  laboratories  for  use  by  the  F ederal  water  pollution  con- 
trol program.  To  date,  the  Secretary  has  announced  the  location  of 
eight  of  these. 

The  Midwest  Laboratory  is  the  only  one  of  the  authorized  and 
announced  laboratories  that  does  not  now  have  construction  funds 
either  on  hand  or  included  in  the  President’s  1964  budget.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  and  the  associated  Big  10  universities  and  others 
are  anxious  to  have  the  construction  of  this  midwest  research  facility 
imderway  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

The  midwestern  regional  laboratory  will  serve  a 14-State  area 
adjacent  to  and  near  the  Great  Lakes.  Congress  and  the  Nation  have 
always  been  aware  of  the  special  nature  and  value  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and,  in  the  1961  amendments  to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
A ct,  special  reference  is  made  to  the  work  necessary  to  assure  its  wise 
conservation  and  use. 

Section  4(f)  of  that  act  requires  that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  conduct  research  and  technical  development 
work,  and  make  studies  (with  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  waters  of  the 
Great  Lakes)  including  (a)  an  analysis  of  the  present  and  projected 
future  water  quality  of  the  Great  Lakes  under  varying  conditions  of 
waste  treatment  and  disposal;  (b)  an  evaluation  of  the  water  quality 
needs  of  those  to  be  served  by  such  waters;  (c)  an  evaluation  of  mu- 
nicipal, industrial,  and  vessel  waste  treatment  and  disposal  practices 
with  respect  to  such  waters,  (d)  and  a study  of  alternate  means  of 
solving  water  pollution  problems  (including  additional  waste  treat- 
ment measures)  with  respect  to  such  waters. 

InvestigatioDS  of  the  effect  of  sewage  and  waste  disposal  over  the 
100,000  square  miles  of  the  lakes  and  their  one-quarter  billion  square 
mile  drainage  area  has  already  been  authorized  by  the  Congress  in  a 
Great  Lakes  comprehensive  program  project. 

The  ^Midwest  regional  laboratory  will  carry  out  research  and  spe- 
cialized investigations  for  the  Great  Lakes  project  and  will  initiate 
the  special  research  tasks  identified  by  the  Congress  needed  to  control 
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and  prevent  pollution  on  the  Great  Lakes.  In  addition,  problems  of 
acid  drainage  from  mines,  excessively  low  flow  in  streams  tributary  to 
the  lakes,  industrial  wastes  from  some  of  the  Nation’s  largest  industrial 
complexes,  and  the  interrelated  problems  of  lake  currents  and  the 
massive  and  conmlicated  discharges  from  the  civilization  that  man 
has  built  on  the  Great  Lakes  will  be  immediate  tasks  confronting  the 
Midwest  regional  laboratory. 

Over  50  million  people  live  on  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
nearly  all  take  their  drinking  water  from  them.  Cities  and  industries 
are  expected  to  spend  over  $30  billion  to  satisfy  their  water  needs  by 
1975.  Michigan  alone  has  a tourist  income  of  nearly  three-quarters  of 
a billion  dollars  annually  largely  dependent  on  water  recreation.  But 
already  bathing  beaches,  sport  and  commercial  fishing,  wildlife  and 
water  supplies  have  been  impaired  in  many  places. 

Because  of  its  service  area,  population  density,  industrial  complexity,, 
and  the  importance  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  other  major  river  basins 
to  be  served  by  this  laboratory,  a sum  in  the  approximate  amount  of 
$3  million  will  be  needed  to  construct  a facility  to  meet  the  special 
conditions  in  the  Midwest  region. 

My  colleague.  Senator  McMamara,  joins  me  in  urging  your  com- 
mittee to  act  favorably  on  this  project  which  will  mean  so  much  not 
only  to  Michigan  but  to  the  whole  Midwest. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Northwest  Eegional  Water  Pollution  Control  Laboratory 

WITNESS 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  DUNCAN,  A REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROIC 

THE  STATE  OF  OREGON 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  next  have  Congressman  Duncan  who  represents 
the  Fourth  District  of  Oregon.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us 
today. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, I appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today 
to  discuss  briefly  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  beginning  operations 
at  the  regional  water  pollution  laboratory  at  Corvallis,  Oreg.,  during 
1964. 

Those  of  us  who  are  concerned  with  the  sound  development  of 
Oregon’s  water  resources  are  awaiting  with  keen  interest  the  forth- 
coming establishment  of  a Federal  water  pollution  control  laboratory 
at  Oregon  State  University.  This  laboratory  promises  to  provide  a 
means  of  coping  with  some  of  the  emerging  problems  which  could 
impede  the  development  of  Oregon’s  water  resources  if  given  inade- 
quate attention. 

As  I understand  it,  the  principal  reason  for  extending  the  Public 
Health  Service’s  water  pollution  research  program  on  a regional  basis 
through  the  construction  of  seven  such  regional  laboratories  is  the  fact 
that  pollution  problems  vary  so  widely  in  different  regions  of  the 
Nation.  Certainly,  in  the  case  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  climate,  geo- 
graphic conditions,  and  particular  type  of  economic  development, 
and  other  factors,  all  result  in  water  quality  problems  which  are  quite 
specific  to  our  region.  Many  of  the  problems  which  we  are  faced 
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^itli  are  not  the  conventional  ones  associated  with  the  disposal  of 
sewage  in  urban  areas. 

Funds  for  the  construction  of  this  laboratory  were  made  available 
by  the  87th  Congress.  Construction  is  expected  to  begin  within  sev- 
eral months,  and  the  building  should  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  J anu- 
aiT  1965.  This  represents  heartening  progress  toward  meeting  our 
need  for  research  in  this  field. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  I do  not  believe  that  we  should  hold 
research  in  abeyance  until  the  laboratory  building  has  been  com- 
pleted. lYe  have  a number  of  urgent  problems  which  should  receive 
attention  now.  By  beginning  work  on  these  problems  during  fiscal 
year  1964,  the  key  staff  personnel  can  be  assembled,  the  necessary 
reconnaissance  stu^dies  undertaken,  and  the  way  can  be  paved  for  more 
intensive  work  once  the  laboratory  is  completed.  Space  has  been 
offered  by  the  university  to  accommodate  such  initial  activities  should 
funds  be  provided  for  these. 

The  Public  Health  Service  has  already  identified  some  of  the  major 
needs  for  information  which  should  be  applied  at  our  current  stage 
of  water  resource  development.  These  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  effects  of  reservoir  operation  on  water  quality. 

2.  The  effects  of  land  management  practices  on  water  quality. 

3.  The  treatment  and  disposal  of  pulp  and  paper  mill  wastes. 

4.  Waste  disposal  on  estuarine  and  coastal  waters. 

Each  of  these  broad  areas  has  many  specific  problems  requiring 
detailed  research.  These  situations  are  widespread  throughout  the 
Xorthwest  and  there  are  clear  examples  of  each  of  them  within  the 
Eogue  and  Umpqua  Kiver  Basins,  in  my  own  constituency.  For  exam- 
ple, the  reduction  of  temperatures  through  reservoir  operation  was  a 
strong  factor  in  obtaining  authorization  for  the  three  reservoirs  to 
be  built  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  the  Eogue  Eiver  Basin,  and 
temperature  control  is  currently  under  consideration  in  planning  for 
the  Umpqua  Eiver  Basin.  Much  still  remains  to  be  learned,  however, 
concerning  the  effects  of  impomidments  upon  this  and  other  aspects 
of  water  quality  control,  such  as  dissolved  oxygen  concentrations  or 
harmful  algal  growths.  There  are  major  opportunities  for  protecting 
and  improving  water  quality  through  the  design  and  operation  of 
reservoir  systems,  once  some  of  the  necessary  information  has  been 
provided  through  research. 

Sedimentation  resulting  from  certain  land-use  practices  is  proving 
to  be  a problem  in  the  Umpqua  Eiver  Basin,  and  research  upon  the 
effects  of  sedimentation  and  upon  adequate  control  measures  is  needed. 
The  increasing  use  of  insecticides  and  weedicides  also  requires  study. 
In  the  Eogue  Eiver  Basin,  for  example,  insecticide  spraying  programs 
have  already  resulted  in  fish  kills. 

Pulpmill  wastes  have  been  a major  pollutant  throughout  the  North- 
west and,  with  the  continued  development  of  this  industry,  it  will  be 
essential  to  find  better  means  of  treating  these  wastes.  In  the  course 
of  doing  so,  perhaps  we  can  encourage  the  use  of  wastes  as  byproducts 
and  thus  stimulate  the  development  of  wood  chemical  industries  in 
the  Northwest. 

A new  pulpmill  is  being  established  on  the  Oregon  coast  at  Eeeds- 
port,  and  this  has  emphasized  the  importance  of  devising  proper 
means  of  disposing  of  wastes  into  the  marine  environment.  The  fine 
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scenic  and  recreational  amenities  of  the  Oregon  coast  provide  an 
outstanding  potential,  both  for  the  further  development  of  the  out- 
of -State  tourist  industry  and  for  enjoyment  by  residents  of  Oregon. 
The  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a national  seashore  at  the 
Oregon  Dunes  has  highlighted  the  unique  scenic  value  of  this  area. 
At  the  same  time  there  appears  to  be  great  economic  potential  for 
the  development  of  new  industries  in  these  coastal  areas,  and  again 
research  will  be  necessary  to  develop  means  of  avoiding  conflicts  among 
these  uses. 

The  establishment  of  this  regional  laboratory  will  come  none  too 
soon.  Economic  growth  and  intensification  of  land  and  water  de- 
velopment are  creating  problems  for  which  answers  are  urgently 
needed.  Research  on  these  problems  should  begin  as  soon  as  possible. 
I request  that  funds  be  provided  for  the  initiation  of  operations  at 
the  regional  laboratory  at  Corvallis  during  1964 — even  prior  to  the 
completion  of  the  physical  facility — as  a means  of  assuring  progress 
towards  early  solution  of  pressing  water  quality  problems.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  letting  me  have  this  time  before  the  sub- 
committee today. 

Mr.  Fogaety.  Thank  you  Congressman  for  a fine  statement. 

Northwest  Eegional  Water  Pollution  Control  Laboratory 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  EDITH  GREEN,  OF  OREGON 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Congresswoman  Edith  Green  is  quite  interested  in 
this  laboratory.  She  has  talked  with  me  about  it  and  I know  has 
also  discussed  this  matter  with  other  members  of  the  committee.  She 
has  sent  us  a written  statement,  also.  We  are  happy  to  place  it  in 
the  record. 

(The  statement  follows :) 

Statement  of  Representative  Edith  Green  in  Support  of  Funding  for  a Water 

Pollution  Control  Laboratory  on  the  Oregon  State  University  Campus 

AT  Corvallis 

I want  to  thank  Congressman  Fogarty  and  the  other  distinguished  colleagues 
on  the  subcommittee  for  the  opportunity  to  submit  a statement  in  support  of 
funds  for  a Northwest  Regional  Water  Pollution  Control  Laboratory  on  the 
Oregon  State  University  campus  at  Corvallis. 

The  laboratory  would  be  administered  and  operated  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  My  recollection 
is  that  this  particular  project  is  one  of  seven  such  regional  facilities  authorized 
for  construction  by  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  as  amended  in  1961. 

Mr.  Chairman,  several  major  problems  confront  the  Pacific  Northwest  in  the 
area  of  water  research  needs : 

1.  Multiple-purpose  reservoirs  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  have  been  constructed 
so  that  free-flowing  reaches  of  rivers  are  becoming  progressively  shorter.  Some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  100  major  reservoirs  have  been  constructed  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  which  leads  to  water  quality  problems  during  impoundment 
because  thermal  stratification  and  density  currents  isolate  the  bottom  water 
and  permit  undesirable  chemical  changes  to  appear. 

2.  The  tourist  and  recreational  industry  has  developed  quite  rapidly  during 
the  past  10  years.  The  attendance  has  increased  at  beaches  and  parks  perhaps 
fourfold.  Therefore,  the  supply  of  water  areas  for  this  use  is  shrinking,  due 
to  the  deterioration  of  quality. 

In  addition,  the  coastal  waters  and  the  salt  water  estuaries,  which  support 
large  and  important  commercial  and  sport  fisheries,  are  developing  problems 
for  this  vital  economic  activity.  Recently  a serious  decline  in  oysters  has  oc- 
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CTirred  in  Willapa  Bay,  probably  the  largest  oystering  area  on  the  west  coast. 
It  is  believed  that  the  pollution  is  a major  factor  in  declines  here  and  in  other 
estuaries. 

3.  Timber  harvesting  on  Pacific  Northwest  watersheds  disturbs  the  land  so 
that  erosion  increases  and  watershed  streams,  feeding  the  great  river  systems 
of  the  region,  grow  muddy  and  chocked. 

4.  Many  of  the  sulfite  mills  release  tremendous  amounts  of  organic,  lost  fiber, 
and  used  cooking  liquors.  These  wastes  deplete  water  oxygen,  threaten  shellfish 
resources,  endanger  fish,  and  lessen  the  attraction  for  those  seeking  recreation. 

Other  sources  of  organic  waste  are  those  in  the  food  processing  industry.  As 
you  can  see,  these  vital  problems  will  be  greatly  helped  to  solution  by  the 
Corvallis  project.  Water  and  land  resources  are  primary  assets  to  the  economy 
of  the  Northwest. 

In  addition,  I would  hope  that  funds  in  the  amount  of  $500,000  will  be  added 
to  the  project  of  funding  in  order  to  obtain  an  early  start  on  the  formation  of  a 
cadre  of  about  40  persons  who  before  the  building  will  be  completed  will  be 
employed  during  the  leadtime  to  develop  plans  for  the  initial  projects  and  arrange 
the  organization  and  equipment  of  the  installation  so  that  it  may  proceed  at 
its  proper  capacity  from  the  very  beginning. 

Again,  I thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  express  my  views  and  strongly  urge 
your  endorsement  of  both  the  project  and  the  request  for  primary  staffing 
funds. 

TTater  PoLLmoN  Control 

WITNESS 

DANIEL  A.  POOLE,  EDITOR,  OUTDOOR  NEWS  BULLETIN,  WILDLIFE 

MANAGEMENT  INSTITUTE 

]\Ir.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Gutermiith,  vice  president  of  the  Wildlife  Man- 
agement IiLStitnte. 

^Ir.  Poole.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Gutermnth  is  not  here.  I am  Daniel 
Poole,  his  assistant. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  MR.  PHILIP  A.  DOYGLAS 

First,  Philip  A.  Douglas,  executiTe  secret arv  of  the  Sport  Fishing 
Institute,  is  miable  to  be  here  and  he  asked  if  1 would  submit  that  or- 
ganization's statement  for  the  record. 

^Ir.  Fogarty.  All  right. 

(The  statement  follows :) 

Statemext  by  Philip  A.  Douglas,  Executive  Secretaby,  Sport  Fishing 

Institute 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  Philip  A.  Douglas. 
I am  executive  secretary  of  the  Sport  Fishing  Institute,  located  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  the  only  nonprofit,  professionally  staffed  national  fish  conservation  organiza- 
tion. Our  main  objective  is  to  encourage  the  rapid  development  and  application 
of  soimd  fish  conservation  practices  in  order  to  improve  sport  fishing  to  the 
fullest.  We  derive  our  operating  funds  from  a wide  representation  of  manu- 
facturers of  various  sorts  of  equipment  used  out  fishing,  related  industries,  and 
concerned  individuals. 

Sport  Fi.shing  Institute  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  your 
committee.  At  the  outset  I should  like  to  support  the  testimony  of  my  colleagues 
in  conservation  who  are  recommending  funds  to  strengthen  the  several  aspects 
of  the  Federal  programs  to  vx’hich  they  have  addressed  themselves. 

In  the  interest  of  time.  I shall  confine  my  specific  comment  to  the  proposed 
budget  items  representing  the  fishery-related  programs  which  fit  within  the  area 
of  concern  of  the  Public  Health  Servic-e.  Too,  this  is  the  area  of  special  concern 
and  profe.ssional  competence  that  we  represent  in  conservation  matters.  The 
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primary  interest  of  Sport  Fishing  Institute  in  the  Dei^artment’s  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1964  lies  in  the  water  pollution  control  program. 

The  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1956,  as  amended  in  1961,  begins  to 
recognize  the  great  importance  of  the  multiple-use  concept  of  our  Nation’s  water. 
The  recent  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission’s  report  to  the 
President  foretells  of  tremendous  demands  that  will  be  made  on  our  inland 
waters  in  the  next  40  years.  Recreational  use  for  fishing  alone  is  expected  to 
triple  by  the  year  2000,  ORRRC  estimates  that  this  will  be  met  in  part  by 
increasing  current  surface  water  storage  through  river  impoundment  already 
planned,  which  would  expand  current  water  surface  area  by  10  million  acres. 
Total  national  use  of  water  for  all  purposes  by  the  year  2000  is  expected  to 
approximate  one  and  a half  times  the  flow  of  all  streams  (streams  where 
streamflow  is  available  50  percent  of  the  time) . 

This  assumes  that  streams  would  be  regulated  to  the  maximum  degree  to  get 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  water  from  them.  The  fact  that  total  needs 
for  water  in  the  year  2000  exceed  the  total  streamflow  indicates  that  there  must 
be  some  regions  or  areas  in  the  country  which  will  be  acutely  short  of  water 
supplies  since  some  other  areas  have  an  overabundance  of  water.  (It  is  estimated 
that  only  2 of  the  9 water  resource  regions  of  the  17  Western  States  will  have 
a surplus  of  water  over  projected  needs  for  both  1980  and  2000.)  Many  other 
areas  will  be  sorely  deficient. 

These  estimates  underscore  the  vital  need  to  begin  preparing  now  for  full-scale 
multiple  use  of  all  water  resources.  Clean  water  conditions  are  prerequisite 
to  this  condition  and  to  a generally  high  level  of  public  health.  This  condition 
also  supports  an  abundance  of  aquatic  animals  such  as  fishes  which,  by  providing 
recreation  through  sport  fishing,  are  now  recognized  to  make  an  important 
contribution  to  human  health.  More  and  more  it  is  recognized  that  outdoor 
recreation,  in  our  present  world  of  supertensions,  is  of  significant  value  in 
preserving  mental  and  physical  health.  For  example.  Dr.  Kirk  T.  Mosley, 
Oklahoma  State  commissioner  of  health,  wrote  to  the  late  Senator  Robert  S. 
Kerr  : “In  the  field  of  recreation,  the  health  authorities  are  becoming  more  aware 
of  the  fact  that  leisure  time  is  becoming  a factor  of  living  in  the  average  man’s 
life  and  that  for  the  best  promotion  of  his  health,  constructive  outlets  must  be 
made  available  for  the  use  of  this  leisure  time,  including  the  use  of  water 
resources.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  clean  waters  are  vital  to  good  fishing,  and  many  other  outdoor 
recreation  activities,  all  recognized  as  building  blocks  of  good  public  health.  A 
1960  survey  of  its  many  chapters  by  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  sug- 
gests one  measure  of  the  cost  of  polluted  waters  in  this  regard.  Findings 
indicated  that  some  325  million  daily  fishing  trips  are  prevented  or  discouraged 
on  local  inland  waters  throughout  the  United  States  each  year  because  of  water 
pollution.  Employing  this  basis  of  “fishing  discouragement”  due  to  pollution, 
Sport  Fishing  Institute  has  estimated  that  the  economic  loss — in  terms  of  money 
not  spent  for  goods  and  services  normally  used  out  fishing — amounts  to  about  $682 
million  a year.  This  is  a very  conservative  figure,  as  no  attempt  was  made  to 
estimate  the  loss  of  fishing  opportunity  due  to  pollution  in  coastal  salt  waters. 

It  is  necessary  to  correct  past  mistakes  and  strongly  guard  the  future  of  our 
critical  water  resources  if  we  are  to  make  sure  that  the  Nation  will  have  an 
adequate  supply  of  quality  water  for  the  future.  In  this  regard,  two  aspects  of 
the  water  pollution  control  program  are  of  critical  importance  and  intimately 
related. 

1.  Standards  for  water  quality  criteria. — To  the  present  time,  emphasis  has 
been  placed  chiefly  on  establishing  gross  standards  of  water  quality  at  the  mini- 
mum level  required  for  the  well-being  of  humans  alone.  It  is  now  evident  that 
the  entire  aquatic  ecology  requires  study  and  research  to  determine  the  minimum 
limits  for  various  environmental  factors  that  must  be  met  to  keep  aquatic  life  in 
a state  of  well-being.  As  a rule,  the  courts  require  evidence  of  pollution-caused 
fish  kills  before  litigation  can  succeed  in  forcing  a cleanup  program  by  the 
offending  party.  When  pollution  has  developed  to  this  point,  the  environment 
has  been  badly  damaged  and  recovery  is  slow.  An  unassailable  set  of  standards 
for  water  quality  criteria  are  needed  to  prescribe  firm  limits  within  which  the 
aquatic  organisms  can  thrive  in  a state  of  general  well-being  and  high  produc- 
tivity, and  not  just  hanging  between  life  and  death. 

We  know  that  in  many  waters  where  pollution  is  present  fish  may  be  alive  but 
conditions  are  so  poor  that  neither  can  they  reproduce  nor  are  their  flesh  or 
figbting  capabilities  desirable.  Legally,  the  hands  of  many  State  enforcement 
divisions  are  tied,  until  it  is  demonstrated  that  a “kill”  was  caused  by  pollution. 
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Biologists  don’t  know  ahead  of  time  where  nor  when  pollution  kills  are  to  take 
place  Therefore,  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  prove  it  conclusively  after  the  fact, 
except  in  the  most  extreme  and  flagrant  cases.  Polluters  count  on  that,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Therefore,  we  feel  that  establishment  of  standards  for  water  Quality 
criteria  designed  to  protect  aquatic  life  should  be  given  high  priority.  Theie 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  without  such  standards,  the  enforcement  program  can- 
not be  brought  to  the  level  of  effectiveness  that  is  needed  and  which  is  implied 
in  its  present  level  of  flnancing.  We  commend  your  committee’s  action  of  last 
year  in  recommending  funding  for  construction  of  two  water  Quality  criteria  re- 
search stations.  Money  was  subsequently  authorized  for  such  construction 

during  1963.  , , , • 4.  ^ 

It’s  all  mighty  flne  and  pious  to  say  “we  don  t need  research — we  just  tell 
them  and  insist  they  keep  their  solid  wastes,  etc.,  out  of  the  water.”  Like 
motherhood,  we’re  for  that,  too.  But,  unfortunately,  there’s  no  way  to  keep  all 
wastes  out  of  the  water.  Those  that  remain  are  among  the  most  troublesome. 
Like  it  or  not,  we  have  to  face  up  to  relalities  in  the  matter  and  get  an  adequate 
research  program  underway.  Indeed,  we  are  convinced  that  the  enforcement 
efforts  are  handicapped  by  past  deficiencies  along  this  line.  Recent  experiences 
bear  this  out.  We  believe  that  enforcement  efforts  would  be  greatly  strengthened 
if  it  needed  only  to  be  proved  that  polluters  have  violated  established  and  ade* 
quate  standards  of  water  quality  criteria. 

Construction  of  the  two  water  quality  laboratories  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  and 
Kingston,  R.I.,  for  which  $4  million  were  appropriated  by  the  87th  Congress 
should  soon  be  started.  There  has  been  some  question  as  to  the  effectiveness  of 
wintertime  programs  at  the  Duluth  lab,  as  this  past  winter’s  temperature  records 
provided  a pretty  dismal  outlook  with  but  9 days  out  of  120  (7Y2  percent)  regis- 
tering temperatures  above  32®  F.  in  the  period  November  1962  through  February 
1963.  Perhaps  a more  southerly  location  for  the  third  water  quality  lab  would 
be  advisable.  Some  possibilities  for  such  a laboratory  in  warmer  climes  exist  in 
the  southern  end  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  Va.,  or  in  the  Gulf  States. 
A laboratory  in  the  latter  area  could  serve  both  for  fresh  and  salt  water  studies, 
a most  desirable  feature.  An  additional  $2.8  million  need  be  appropriated  to 
further  this  most  vital  research  effort  in  fiscal  year  1964. 

Advance  staffing  of  the  three  regional  and  two  water  quality  labs,  noted  above, 
must  be  provided  for  in  the  1964  budget.  It  is  anticipated  that  these  five  facil- 
ities will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  early  1965,  so  that  personnel  needs  must  be 
financed  this  coming  year.  It  is  most  imperative  that  recruitment  of  these  key 
professional  people  begin  immediately.  It  will  take  about  300  professional  work- 
ers to  handle  presently  contemplated  programs  at  the  5 laboratories.  Some  35 
to  40  research  scientists,  to  provide  leadtime  in  research,  will  be  needed  for  each 
installation.  Salary  requirements,  alone,  will  total  some  $2,500,000.  We  urge, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  your  committee  consider  this  very  necessary  financial  pre- 
requisite to  the  operation  of  the  five  research  centers  currently  underway. 

Amendments  to  Public  Law  660,  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  passed  by 
the  87th  Congress,  provided  authorization  for  seven  regional  water  pollution 
control  laboratories  at  a total  cost  of  $16  million.  As  noted  above,  three  are 
provided  for.  The  remaining  four  sites  are  still  under  discussion.  Tentative 
selections  have  been  made  for  facilities  at  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  and  the  Greater 
Boston  area,  with  construction  costs  estimated  at  about  $2.8  million  each,  for 
fiscal  year  li;)64.  Sites  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich,  and  the  mid-Atlantic  region  will 
be  proiK)sed  for  fiscal  year  1965.  To  conform  to  the  1961  desires  of  the  Con- 
gress, action  to  establish  the  total  seven  labs  should  move  forward  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  strongly  recommend  that  the  con- 
struction appropriations  for  buildings  and  facilities  for  these  remaining  four 
laboratories  be  included  in  the  House  appropriations  bill.  We  see  no  reason 
for  stretching  this  vital  construction  program  out  over  the  years. 

2.  Enforcement. — Prior  to  the  establishment  of  a sufficient  number  of  water 
quality  laboratories,  it  will  be  necessary  to  fund  field  studies  for  determining 
pollution  situations  to  provide  adequate  data  for  the  support  of  legal  action. 
Since  1956  the  enforcement  section  of  the  Public  Health  Service’s  Division  of 
Water  Supply  and  Pollution  Control  has  instigated  20  action.s.  Seventeen  of 
these  actions  required  only  the  first  step,  the  conference ; three  required  public 
hearings.  All  but  one  of  these  actions  has  been  sati.«:factorilv  settled.  We  rec- 
ommend that  $5,200,000  be  approved  for  the  1964  enforcement  program.  In- 
creased national  interest  in  enforcement  activities  of  the  Fefleral  Government 
has  become  apparent.  We  believe  that  some  additional  financial  support  in  this 
area  may  be  warranted. 
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Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  of  appearing  before  your  com- 
mittee to  express  our  views. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  MR.  C.  R.  GUTERMUTII 

Mr.  Poole.  I have  copies  of  the  statement  of  the  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute.  I will  skip  rather  hurriedly  through  it  and  highlight 
several  points. 

(Statement  follows :) 

Statement  of  Wildlife  Management  Institute,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I am  C.  R.  Gutermuth,  vice  president  of  the  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute.  The  institute  is  one  of  the  older  national  conservation  organ- 
izations, and  its  program  has  been  devoted  to  the  improved  management  of  nat- 
ural resources  in  the  public  interest  for  more  than  50  years. 

I will  direct  my  comments,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  several  items  in  the  budget  re- 
quest for  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  that  relate  to  the  national  water  pollu- 
tion control  program.  At  the  outset,  I wish  to  express  the  appreciation  of  con- 
servationists to  this  committee  for  its  support  of  the  water  pollution  control  pro- 
gram over  the  past  years.  Without  this  committee’s  awareness  of  the  grave 
necessity  for  preventing  further  contamination  of  our  Nation’s  waters,  and  for 
ridding  them  of  prevailing  pollutants,  I am  sure  that  the  overall  pollution  abate- 
ment effort  would  be  lagging  disastrously.  By  focusing  congressional  attention 
on  vital  elements  of  the  program,  by  insisting  that  the  Public  Health  Service 
implement  all  phases  of  the  broad  program  authorized  by  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  and  by  recommending  necessary  appropriations,  this 
committee  has  had  a major  role  in  protecting  the  Nation’s  water  supply. 

The  committee  noted  last  year  that  “Water  pollution  has  become  the  No.  1 nat- 
ural resources  problem  confronting  this  Nation.  It  is  a direct  result  of  our  popu- 
lation and  industrial  growth.  More  people,  more  industry,  and  new  technological 
developments  are  creating  more  water  pollution.  The  situation  is  all  too  mani- 
fest in  the  increasing  number  and  scope  of  fish  kills,  the  vast  water  areas  being 
closed  to  recreation,  the  growing  concern  over  the  mass  of  pollutants  reaching 
city  water  supplies  and  industry’s  search  for  new  locations  where  there  is  ample 
and  suitable  water.” 

Conservationists  throughout  the  country  heartily  agree  with  the  committee’s 
position,  and  it  is  for  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I wish  to  comment  on 
several  items  in  the  budget  request  that  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
adequacy  and  vigor  of  the  overall  attack  against  water  pollution. 

We  are  pleased  that  $100  million,  the  full  amount  authorized  in  1964  by  Pub- 
lic Law  87-88,  is  requested  for  grants  to  State,  municipal,  and  interstate  agencies 
to  assist  and  to  stimulate  the  construction  of  sewage  treatment  works.  This 
grants  program  is  the  paramount  factor  in  the  accelerating  construction  of  sewage 
treatment  facilities.  Applications  for  assistance  continue  to  increase,  and  the 
relatively  modest  Federal  contribution  through  this  program  is  stimulating  local 
investment  at  the  rate  of  $5  for  every  Federal  $1  received.  We  urge  that  the 
full  $100  million  be  appropriated. 

The  Public  Health  Service  has  moved  ahead  with  the  site  selection  and  con- 
struction of  a number  of  the  field  laboratory  and  research  facilities  authorized 
in  the  1961  amendment  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  The  Service 
has  construction  funds  now  for  units  at  Corvallis,  Oreg. ; Ada.  Okla. ; and 
Athens,  Ga.  Funds  requested  for  1964  would  provide  for  construction  of  Two 
additional  facilities  at  College,  Alaska,  and  Boston,  Mass.,  to  provide  for  in- 
creased costs  for  the  three  previously  funded.  Sites  for  two  other  essential 
water  quality  laboratories  have  been  designated  at  Kingston,  R.I.,  and  Duluth, 
Minn. 

It  has  been  established  that  about  300  professional  people  will  be  needed  to 
staff  the  regional  and  water  quality  laboratories  that  will  be  in  operation  early 
in  1965.  Conservationists  believe  that  it  makes  good  sense  to  get  those  labora- 
tories and  their  programs  going  promptly,  Mr.  Chairman.  Temporary  ofiice 
and  laboratory  space  is  being  offered  by  the  universities  at  some  of  the  site 
selections,  and  there  is  little  reason  to  delay  in  assembling  key  personnel,  prepar- 
ing research  programs,  and  initiating  individual  projects.  Leadtime  is  a vital 
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factor  in  all  of  this  work,  and  it  is  i>ossible  to  have  the  programs  of  each  of  the 
facilities  moving  at  a good  pace  even  by  the  time  the  authorized  facilities  are 
ready  for  occupancy. 

For  this  reason,  conservationists  urge  the  committee  to  recommend  the  ap- 
propriation of  So  million  for  the  direct  research  operations  of  the  water  supply 
and  the  water  iX)llution  control  program.  This  is  the  full  amount  that  is  author- 
ized in  section  2(2)  of  Public  Law  S7-S8.  The  increase  would  enable  the  PHS 
to  hire  nucleus  personnel  for  the  field  and  water  standards  laboratories  as  well 
as  to  purchase  necessary  mobile  equipment  that  can  be  moved  into  the  facilities 
as  they  are  completed.  It  is  believed  that  the  appropriation  of  this  additional 
money  and  the  things  it  would  make  possible  are  fully  consistent  with  the  views 
expressed  by  the  committee  in  its  report  last  year.  It  also  is  consistent  with 
the  need  to  begin  immediately  to  develop  information  about  the  elimination  of 
pollutants  of  all  kinds  from  our  Nation’s  waters. 

In  the  field  of  enforcement,  it  is  believed  that  a decidedly  inadequate  ap- 
propriation is  being  requested.  There  have  been  only  20  enforcement  actions 
since  1956,  and  there  is  widespread  concern  here  in  Congress  and  across  the 
coimtry,  that  the  whole  enforcement  effort  is  lagging.  A good  part  of  the  blame 
can  be  placed  on  the  fact  that  the  enforcement  operation  lacks  sufficient  per- 
sonnel in  the  field  to  secure  necessary  data.  There  also  is  need  within  the 
present  organization  structure  of  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  key  people  to  make  decisions  to  start 
enforcement  actions  and  to  support  them  once  they  are  started. 

Enforcement  is  a principal  ingredient  of  the  overall  water  pollution  control 
effort,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  conservationists  suggest  that  appreciable  gains 
would  result  by  increasing  the  S3.6  million  in  the  budget  request  by  at  least 
50  percent. 

Another  item  to  which  I wish  to  call  attention  is  for  the  demonstration 
grants  that  are  awarded  to  public  and  private  institutions  and  agencies  to  sup- 
port field  investigations,  research,  training,  and  demonstrations.  The  budget 
calls  for  an  increase  of  8125,000  to  8625,000.  Conservationists  are  convinced 
that  the  appropriation  for  this  purpose  could  be  increased  significantly,  and 
with  good  results.  In  the  field  of  fish  and  wildlife  management  alone,  this 
demonstration  and  training  program  has  much  to  offer.  Only  recently,  the 
staff*  of  the  Tennessee  Fish  and  Game  Commission  completed  a course  of  in- 
struction in  collecting  water  samples  for  pollution  analysis.  Further  instruc- 
tion is  contemplated  and  the  eventual  result  will  be  that  Tenesseeans  will  have 
a large  body  of  personnel  in  the  field  who  are  grounded  in  the  fundamental  aj)- 
proaches  to  the  detection  of  pollution  and  the  collection  of  information  and 
samples  necessary  to  its  successful  elimination.  This  is  only  one  example  of 
the  value  of  how  the  demonstration  and  training  grants  program  can  be  used 
to  obtain  valuable  field  cooperation  from  interested  agencies  and  groups. 

A final  matter  and  then  I am  finished,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  relates  to  the 
campaign  that  is  going  on  within  the  HEW  Department  for  the  creation  of  an 
Environmental  Health  Center,  and  the  inclusion  of  the  water  supply  and  water 
pollution  control  program  within  that  proposed  Center.  Having  a direct  bear- 
ing on  this  also  is  the  widely  suported  and  contrary  proposal  that  the  pollution 
control  activities  of  HEW  should  be  taken  out  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
and  placed  in  a separate  administration  directly  responsible  to  the  HEW 
Secretary. 

An  appropriation  of  .$2,761,000  is  requested  for  site  acquisition  and  the  prep- 
aration of  plans,  specifications,  and  surveys  of  the  first  phase  of  the  Center 
that  HEW  is  recommending  for  construction  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington,  D.C. 
This  committee  has  expressed  strong  interest  in  the  environmental  health  con- 
r*ept,  and  the  Public  Health  Service  already  has  engaged  rented  space  in  the 
Bethesda  area  for  a number  of  the  program  groups  that  are  being  shifted  into 
the  area  in  anticipation  of  the  Center’s  completion. 

To  my  knowledge,  conservationists  have  no  argument  with  the  environmental 
health  concept.  iNIr.  Chairman.  That  center  may  be  necessary,  and  much  g(md 
possibly  can  result  from  the  grouping  of  progi'ams  with  similar  orientation  into 
a single  organization  structure.  Conser'^ationists  take  strong  exceptioi'.  how- 
ever. to  the  suggestion  that  the  water  supply  and  water  pollution  control  jir'.gram 
shuiild  be  incorporated  in  an  environmental  health  organization. 

Conservationists  believe  that  water  pollution  control  is  a natural  resources 
matter,  with  ramifications  that  extend  far  beyond  the  narrow  issue  of  public 
health.  The  elimination  of  pollutants  from  our  Nation's  waters,  and  the 
discovery,  development,  and  installation  of  pollution  control  devices  to  keep  new 
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contaminants  from  entering  these  waters  is  linked  fully  to  the  municipal,  indus- 
trial, agricultural,  and  recreational  well-being  of  our  Nation.  Water  pollution 
control,  like  flood  control,  navigation,  water  storage,  and  irrigation,  is  a full- 
fledged  water  resources  matter.  Its  many  ramiflcations  and  its  solution  are 
clearly  beyond  the  capacity  of  its  present  organization  structure  in  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

Strong  objections  have  been  made  to  the  PHS  recommendation  that  the  water 
pollution  control  program  be  incorporated  into  an  environmental  health  concept. 
These  objections  appear  in  statements  made  before  the  House  and  Senate  Public 
Works  Committees  at  the  time  amendments  were  being  considered  to  the  basic 
act,  in  comments  before  the  appropriations  committees,  and  in  numerous  speeches 
and  written  articles. 

Conservationists  suspect  that  one  reason  why  the  Public  Health  Service  would 
like  to  hang  onto  the  water  pollution  control  program  is  that  its  appropriations 
are  the  largest  of  any  of  the  six  activities  that  would  be  reorganized,  inasmuch 
as  the  administrative  levels  of  the  PHS  are  supported  flnancially  by  a percentage 
levy  against  the  appropriations  for  each  program,  the  loss  of  the  water  pollution 
control  activity  would  be  felt  keenly. 

The  only  activity  which  could  fit,  in  part,  with  the  environmental  health  con- 
cept, Mr.  Chairman,  would  be  some  of  the  research.  Conservationists  certainly 
would  want  to  see  cooperation  between  the  environmental  health  center  and  the 
water  pollution  control  program  in  some  of  the  overlapping  research  areas,  but 
this  could  be  accommodated  by  agreement  and  cooperation. 

Conservationists  see  no  reason  why  the  entire  and  vital  water  resources 
matter  of  pollution  control  should  be  prevented  from  working  toward  the  overall 
public  good  merely  because  of  a subsidiary  and  remotely  related  issue  of  public 
health.  We  urge  that  this  program  be  kept  out  of  any  new  organization  that  is 
created. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right,  go  right  ahead. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  DANIEL  POOLE 

Mr.  Poole.  This  committee  noted  last  year  that — 

water  pollution  has  become  the  No.  1 natural  resources  problem  confronting  this 
Nation.  It  is  a direct  result  of  our  population  and  industrial  growth.  More 
people,  more  industry,  and  new  technological  developments  are  creating  more 
water  pollution. 

The  situation  is  all  too  manifest  in  the  increasing  number  and  scope  of  fish 
kills,  the  vast  water  areas  being  closed  to  recreation,  the  grov/ing  concern  over 
the  mass  of  pollutants  reaching  city  water  supplies  and  industry’s  search  for 
new  locations  where  there  is  ample  and  suitable  water. 

Conservationists  throughout  the  country  heartily  agree  with  the 
committee’s  position,  and  it  is  for  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
wish  to  comment  on  several  items  in  the  budget  request  that  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  adequacy  and  vigor  of  the  overall  attack 
against  water  pollution. 

Very  briefly,  we  are  pleased  that  $100  million,  the  full  amount 
authorized  in  1964  by  Public  Law  87-88,  is  requested  for  grants  to 
State,  municipal,  and  interstate  agencies  to  assist  and  to  stimulate  the 
construction  of  sewage  treatment  works.  This  grants  program  is  the 
paramount  factor  in  the  accelerating  construction  of  sewage  treatment 
facilities.  We  hope  that  that  request  is  maintained. 

The  Public  Health  Service  has  moved  ahead  with  the  site  selection 
and  construction  of  a number  of  the  field  laboratory  and  research  fa- 
cilities authorized  in  the  1961  amendment  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act. 

The  Service  has  construction  funds  now  for  units  at  Corvallis, 
Oreg. ; Ada,  Okla. ; and  Athens,  Ga.  Funds  requested  for  1964  would 
provide  for  construction  of  two  additional  facilities  at  College, 
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Alaska,  and  Boston,  Mass.,  to  provide  for  increased  costs  for  the  three 
previously  funded.  Sites  for  two  other  essential  water  quality  labora- 
tories have  been  designated  at  Kingston,  K.I.,  and  Duluth,  Minn. 

It  has  been  established  that  about  300  professional  people  will  be 
needed  to  staff  the  regional  and  water  quality  laboratories  that  will 
be  in  operation  early  in  1965.  Conservationists  believe  that  it  makes 
good  sense  to  get  those  laboratories  and  their  programs  going 
promptly,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Temporary  office  and  laboratory  space  is  being  offered  by  the  uni- 
versities at  some  of  the  site  selections^  and  there  is  little  reason  to  delay 
in  assembling  key  personnel,  preparing  research  programs,  and  initi- 
ating individual  projects. 

Leadtime  is  a vital  factor  in  all  of  this  work,  and  it  is  possible  to 
have  the  programs  of  each  of  the  facilities  moving  at  a good  pace 
even  by  the  time  the  authorized  facilities  are  ready  for  occupancy. 

For  this  reason,  conservationists  urge  the  committee  to  recommend 
the  appropriation  of  $5  million  for  the  direct  research  operations  of 
the  water  supply  and  the  water  pollution  control  program.  This  is 
the  full  amount  that  is  authorized  in  section  2 of  the  amended  act. 

The  increase  would  enable  the  Public  Health  Service  to  hire  nucleus 
personnel  for  the  field  and  water  standards  laboratories,  as  well  as 
to  purchase  necessary  mobile  equipment  that  can  be  moved  into  the 
facilities  as  they  are  completed. 

In  the  field  of  enforcement,  it  is  believed  that  a decidedly  inadequate 
appropriation  is  being  requested.  There  have  been  only  20  enforce- 
ment actions  since  1956,  and  there  is  widespread  concern  here  in  Con- 
gress and  across  the  country  that  the  whole  enforcement  effort  is 
lagging. 

A good  part  of  the  blame  can  be  placed  on  the  fact  that  the  enforce- 
ment operation  lacks  sufficient  personnel  in  the  field  to  secure  neces- 
sary data.  There  also  is  need  within  the  present  organization  structure 
of  the  Public  Health  Serffice  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  for  key  people  to  make  decisions  to  start  enforcement 
actions  and  to  support  them  once  they  are  started. 

We  would  be  hopeful  that  the  committee  would  increase  the  amount 
allowed  for  enforcement  by  at  least  50  percent. 

Now  just  a final  matter,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  all  conservationists 
are  interested  in  and  it  is  a matter  of  considerable  discussion.  This 
relates  to  the  campaign  that  is  going  on  within  HEW  for  the  creation 
of  an  environmental  health  center  and  the  inclusion  of  the  water 
supply  and  water  pollution  control  program  within  that  proposed 
center. 

Having  a direct  bearing  on  this  also  is  the  widely  supported  and 
contrary  proposal  that  the  pollution  control  activities  of  HEW  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  and  placed  in  a separate 
administration  directly  responsible  to  the  HEW  Secretary. 

An  appropriation  of  $2.7  million  is  requested  for  site  acquisition 
and  the  preparation  of  plans,  specifications,  and  surveys  of  the  first 
phase  of  the  Center  that  HEW  is  recommending  for  construction  in 
the  vicinity  of  Washington,  D.C.  This  committee  has  expressed  strong 
interest  in  the  environmental  health  concept,  and  the  Public  Health 
Service  already  has  engaged  rented  space  in  the  Bethesda  area  for 
a number  of  the  program  groups  that  are  being  shifted  into  the  area 
in  anticipation  of  the  Center’s  completion. 
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To  my  knowledge,  conservationists  have  no  argument  with  the  en- 
vironmental health  concept,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  Center  may  be 
necessary,  and  much  good  possibly  can  result  from  the  grouping  of 
programs  with  similar  orientation  into  a single  organization  struc- 
ture. Conservationists  take  strong  exception,  however,  to  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  water  supply  and  water  pollution  control  program  should 
be  incorporated  in  an  enviromnental  health  organization. 

Conservationists  believe  that  water  pollution  control  is  a natural 
resources  matter,  with  ramifications  that  extend  far  beyond  the  narrow^ 
issue  of  public  health.  The  elimination  of  pollutants  from  our  Na- 
tion’s waters,  and  the  discovery,  development,  and  installation  of 
pollution  control  devices  to  keep  new  contaminants  from  entering 
these  waters  is  linked  fully  to  the  municipal,  industrial,  agricultural, 
and  recreational  well-being  of  our  Nation.  Water  pollution  control, 
like  flood  control,  navigation,  water  storage,  and  irrigation,  is  a full- 
fledged  water  resources  matter.  Its  many  ramifications  and  its  solu- 
tion are  clearly  beyond  the  capacity  of  its  present  organization 
structure  in  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Strong  objections  have  been  made  to  the  PHS  recommendation 
that  the  water  pollution  control  program  be  incorporated  into  an 
environmental  health  concept.  These  objections  appear  in  state- 
ments made  before  the  House  and  Senate  Public  Works  Committees 
at  the  time  amendments  were  being  considered  to  the  basic  act,  in 
comments  before  the  appropriations  committees,  and  in  numerous 
speeches  and  written  articles. 

Conservationists  suspect  that  one  reason  why  the  Public  Health 
Service  would  like  to  hang  onto  the  water  pollution  control  program 
is  that  its  appropriations  are  the  largest  of  any  of  the  six  activities 
that  would  be  reorganized.  Inasmuch  as  the  administrative  levels  of 
the  PHS  are  supported  financially  by  a percentage  levy  against  the 
appropriations  for  each  program,  the  loss  of  the  water  pollution  con- 
trol activity  would  be  felt  keenly. 

The  only  activity  which  could  fit,  in  part,  with  the  environmental 
health  concept,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  be  some  of  the  research.  Con- 
servationists certainly  would  want  to  see  cooperation  between  the  En- 
vironmental Health  Center  and  the  water  pollution  control  program 
in  some  of  the  overlapping  research  areas,  but  this  could  be  accommo- 
dated by  agreement  and  cooperation. 

Conservationists  see  no  reason  why  the  entire  and  vital  water  re- 
sources matter  of  pollution  control  should  be  prevented  from  working 
toward  the  overall  public  good  merely  because  of  a subsidiary  and 
remotely  related  issue  of  public  health.  We  urge  that  this  program 
be  kept  out  of  any  new  organization  that  is  created. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  might  be  considered  to  be  an  additional  reason 
why  no  environmental  center  would  ever  be  built.  Not  much  good 
has  been  said  about  it  so  far  by  those  interested  in  water.  This  is  just 
another  reason  anyone  that  wants  to  eliminate  this  proposal  can  use. 

We  certainly  have  tried,  but  as  long  as  this  bickering  continues  to  go 
on,  we  will  let  those  who  want  to  bicker  take  the  consequences.  If  we 
don’t  do  something  substantial,  and  soon,  in  this  whole  field  of  environ- 
mental health,  the  results  are  going  to  be  disastrous. 
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Mr.  Poole.  We  think  this  committee  has  a tremendous  record,  Mr. 
Fogarty,  in  the  water  j)ollution  field,  and  this  coimnittee  has  always 
been,  and  the  chairman  has  been  keenly  interested  in  it,  and  you  have 
helped  tremendously  in  getting  water  pollution  identified  as  an  item  in 
the  budget,  that  people  can  look  at  and  see  the  program. 

Tills  committee  has  supported  all  along  the  line,  and  the  chairman 
hhnself,  I can  recall  a few  years  ago,  did  very  effective  work  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  maintaining  the  water  pollution  program  in  the 
environmental  health  aspect. 

^Ir.  Fogartt.  Some  of  us  think  that  research  in  radiological  health, 
air  pollution,  and  the  whole  field  of  toxicology  is  just  as  important. 

Mr.  Poole.  They  all  are. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  veiy  much. 

Water  Polltjtiox  Control 
WITISTESS 

THOMAS  L.  KIMBALL,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE 

FEDERATION 

^Ir.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Kimball,  executive  director,  Kational  Wildlife 
Federation. 

Mr.  Kimball.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I insert  my  statement  for  the 
record  and  then  just  liit  a few  of  the  highlights?  It  is  similar  to  the 
one  that  has  already  been  presented. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes. 

(The  statement  follows:) 

Mr.  Chairman,  I am  Thomas  L.  Kimball,  executive  director  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation.  This  is  a private  organization  wliich  seeks  to  attain  con- 
servation goals  through  educational  means. 

Affiliated  with  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  are  independent  conservation 
organizations  in  all  of  the  50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Individuals 
who  constitute  these  affiliates  and  other  supporters  of  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration number  an  estimated  2 million  persons. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  a long  record  of  support 
for  efforts  to  control  water  pollution.  As  a result,  we  well  know  of  the  in- 
valuable strength  and  leadership  this  subcommittee  has  given  to  water  pollution 
control  activities  and  we  commend  the  members  for  their  interest  and  fore- 
sight. Conservationists  are  aware  that  this  subcommittee,  and  the  full  Appro- 
priations Committee  itself,  on  occasion  has  had  to  stand  firm  against  considerable 
pressures  in  order  to  fund  a sound  water  pollution  control  program.  For  this, 
we  are  grateful. 

Without  going  into  great  detail,  Mr.  Chairman,  I should  like  to  comment  upon 
certain  asi>ects  of  the  budget  for  the  division  of  Water  Supply  and  Pollution 
Control. 

First,  we  are  hopeful  that  the  full  authorization  of  .SlOO  million  may  be  allowed 
for  Federal  grants  to  municipalities  for  waste  treatment  plant  construction.  We 
are  informed  that  the  backlog  of  municipal  waste  treatment  needs  now  involves 
5,290  communities  with  a total  population  of  43  million  persons.  These  com- 
munities require  32.1  biliion  of  construction.  If  .^lOO  million  per  year  in  con- 
struction grants  can  be  continued  to  be  appropriated,  the  municipal  waste  treat- 
ment problem  probably  can  be  brought  under  control  by  the  end  of  this  decade. 

Second,  we  are  anxious  that  the  new  water  pollution  control  research  labora- 
tories be  placed  in  oiteration  at  the  earliest  pos.sible  time.  If,  under  “Direct 
oi)erations.  research,*’  the  subcommittee  could  provide  3500,000  for  each,  re- 
cruitment of  key  personnel  could  begin  for  the  water  quality  laboratories  at 
Duluth.  Minn.,  and  Kingston.  R.I..  and  for  the  regional  laboratories  at  Ada. 
Okla. ; Corvallis,  Oreg. ; and  Athens,  Ga.  If  the  Congress  sees  tit  to  grant  .$2.8 
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miiiioii  each  in  construction  funds  for  the  Boston  and  Alaskan  regional  labora- 
tories in  the  1964  appropriation,  recruitment  of  personnel  for  these  facilities 
also  could  be  begun.  If  the  regional  laboratories  in  Michigan  and  the  mid- 
Atlantic  area  are  not  funded  in  1964,  we  hope  the  money  for  a lead  program  can 
be  provided  in  fiscal  1965. 

In  all,  about  $5  million  more  would  be  needed  for  the  above  purposes  and  for 
accelerated  research  to  develop  (1)  methods  for  maximum  removal  of  pollutants 
to  allow  maximum  reuse  of  water,  including  new  pollutants  resulting  from  in- 
dustrial progress  which  presently  defy  attempts  at  removal;  (2)  methods  and 
procedures  for  measuring  and  evaluating  effects  of  pollutants,  such  as  pesticide 
chemicals,  on  water  uses;  and  (3)  methods  and  procedures  for  evaluating  the 
effect  of  waterfiow  augmentation  on  water  quality  and  uses.  These  are  the 
three  areas  of  research  that  the  Congress  intended  for  acceleration  in  the  1961 
amendments.  This  research  would  be  conducted  at  the  Taft  Engineering  Center 
in  Cincinnati  and  at  the  regional  laboratories. 

We  also  believe  that  some  valuable  research  has  been  conducted  under 
“Technical  services.”  We  think  particularly  of  special  projects  such  as  those 
on  chemical  pesticides  and  recreational  use  of  water.  We  hope  that  valuable 
leadtime  will  not  be  lost  for  the  lack  of  funds  to  support  other  needed  special 
studies  such  as  acid  mine  drainage  and  mineral  salts  in  irrigation  water. 

Third,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  concerned  that  the  item,  “Demonstration  grants,” 
is  allocated  only  $625,000.  Even  though  this  is  an  increase  of  $125,000  over  last 
year’s  appropriation,  it  is  far  short  of  the  $5  million  which  conservationists  re- 
quested. The  demonstration  grants  can  be  utilized  by  State  wildlife  agencies 
and  others  to  attack  particular  water  pollution  problems.  I formerly  adminis- 
tered State  wildlife  programs  in  Arizona  and  Colorado.  These  agencies,  in  addi- 
tion to  State  health  or  pollution  control  agencies,  usually  are  charged  by  law 
with  preventing  pollution  which  damages  fish  or  wildlife  resources.  Funds 
are  so  limited,  however,  that  many  pollution  problems  remain  unsolved  through 
the  lack  of  necessary  information.  Grants  under  this  authority  would  be  of  great 
and  lasting  importance. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I should  like  to  make  an  observation  with  relation 
to  environmental  health.  The  National  Wildlife  Federation  and  some  other 
groups  advocate  upgrading  of  the  Federal  water  pollution  control  program  to 
the  status  of  an  Administration  separate  from  the  Public  Health  Service.  We 
believe  importance  of  the  overall  program,  including  strong  law  enforcement, 
merits  separate  status  within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. This  position,  however,  does  not  necessarily  indicate  we  are  opposed  to  an 
Environmental  Health  Center.  There  are  some  areas  of  basic  environmental 
research  where  water  pollution  could  be  one  of  the  areas  of  profitable  study  in 
which  a Water  Pollution  Control  Administration  could  participate.  If  such 
a cooperative  endeavor  were  undertaken,  however,  we  would  insist  that  the  de- 
cisions on  the  types  and  extent  of  cooperative  research  projects  would  remain 
with  administrators  of  the  water  supply  and  pollution  control  program. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  making  these  observations. 

Mr.  Kimball.  First,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  hopeful  that  the  full 
authorization  of  $100  million  may  be  allowed  for  Federal  grants  to 
municipalities  for  waste  treatment  plant  construction.  We  are  in- 
formed that  the  backlog  of  municipal  waste  treatment  needs  now 
involves  5,290  communities,  with  a total  population  of  43  million 
persons.  These  communities  require  $2.1  billion  of  construction.  If 
$100  million  per  year  in  construction  grants  can  be  continued  to  be 
appropriated,  the  municipal  waste  treatment  problem  probably  can 
be  brought  under  control  by  the  end  of  this  decade. 

Second,  we  are  anxious  that  the  new  water  pollution  control  re- 
search laboratories  be  placed  in  operation  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
If,  under  “Direct  operations,  research,”  the  subcommittee  could  pro- 
vide $500,000  for  each,  recruitment  of  key  personnel  could  begin  for 
the  water  quality  laboratories  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  and  Kingston,  E.I., 
and  for  the  regional  laboratories  at  Ada,  Okla.,  Corvallis,  Oreg., 
and  Athens,  Ga. 
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In  all,  about  $5  million  more  would  be  needed  for  the  above  purposes 
and  for  accelerated  research  to  develop  methods  for  maximum  removal 
of  pollutants  to  allow  maximum  reuse  of  water,  including  new  pol- 
lutants resulting  from  industrial  progress  which  prenth"  defy  at- 
tempts at  removal ; methods  and  procedures  for  measuring  and 
evaluating  effects  of  pollutants,  such  as  pesticide  chemicals,  on  water 
uses;  and  methods  and  procedures  for  evaluating  the  effect  of  water 
flow  augmentation  on  water  quality  and  uses. 

These  are  the  three  areas  of  research  that  the  Congress  intended 
for  acceleration  in  the  1961  amendments.  This  research  would  be 
conducted  at  the  Taft  Engineering  Center  in  Cincinnati  and  at  the 
regional  laboratories. 

We  also  believe  that  some  valuable  research  has  been  conducted 
under  “Technical  ser^dces.'’  We  think  particularly  of  special  proj- 
ects such  as  those  on  chemical  pesticides  and  recreational  use  of  water. 
We  hope  that  valuable  ‘deadtime”  will  not  be  lost  for  the  lack  of  funds 
to  support  other  needed  special  studies  such  as  acid  mine  drainage 
and  mineral  salts  in  irrigation  water. 

Third,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  concerned  with  the  item,  “Demon- 
stration Grants.”  It  is  only  allocated  $625,000.  Even  though  this 
is  an  increase  of  $125,000  over  last  year’s  appropriation,  it  is  far  short 
of  the  $5  million  which  conservationists  requested.  The  demonstra- 
tion grants  can  be  utilized  by  State  wildlife  agencies  and  others  to 
attack  particular  water  pollution  problems.  I formerly  administered 
State  wildlife  programs  in  Arizona  and  Colorado.  These  agencies, 
in  addition  to  State  health  or  pollution  control  agencies,  usually  are 
charged  by  law  with  preventing  pollution  which  damages  fish  or  wild- 
life resources.  Fun  els  are  so  limited,  however,  that  many  pollution 
problems  remain  unsolved  through  the  lack  of  necessary  information. 
Grants  imder  this  authority  would  be  of  great  and  lasting  importance. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  like  to  make  an  observation  with 
relation  lo  enGronmental  health.  The  Xational  Wildlife  Federation 
and  some  other  groups  advocate  upgrading  of  the  Federal  water 
pollution  control  program  to  the  status  of  an  administration  separate 
from  the  Public  Health  Service.  We  believe  importance  of  the  over- 
all program,  including  strong  law  enforcement,  merits  separate  status 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  This 
position  however,  does  not  necessarily  indicate  we  are  opposed  to  an 
Environmental  Health  Center.  There  are  some  areas  of  basic  emuron- 
mental  research  where  water  pollution  could  be  one  of  the  areas  of 
profitable  study  in  which  a Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
could  participate.  If  such  a cooperative  endeavor  were  undertaken, 
however,  we  would  insist  that  the  decisions  on  the  types  and  extent  of 
cooperative  research  projects  would  remain  with  administrators  of 
the  water  supply  and  pollution  control  program. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  making  these  observations,  Mr. 
Cliainnan. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I still  think  that  approach  of  tiying  to  fragment 
this  environmental  health  work  may  result  in  ruining  the  entire  pro- 
gram of  environmental  health.  I am  just  afraid  if  that  happens  it  is 
going  to  create  a catastrophe  in  this  country.  Unless  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment takes  the  leadership  in  attacking  these  problems  of  toxic 
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agents  and  poisons  in  air,  water  and  food  the  problem  is  going  to  get 
worse,  and  it  is  certainly  bad  noAv. 

Mr.  Kimball.  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  be  the  fii*st  one  to  agree 
that  in  the  eiiAdronmental  health  research  program,  that  there  is  quite 
a little  bit  of  tie-in  between  all  of  the  A^arions  programs,  but  we  are 
concerned  about  the  actual  enforcement  of  the  water  pollution  pro- 
gram. This  seems  to  be  the  part  that  is  lacking  or  lagging,  in  a sense, 
and  the  committee  has  preAnously  taken  an  interest  in  this. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes,  Ave  haA^e ; but  we  find  in  Congress,  there  is  a real 
diidded  opinion  as  to  the  approach  the  Public  Health  SerAdce  uses, 
and  the  approach  that  a lawyer  AYould  use,  instead  of  a doctor.  It  is 
not  one-sided  at  all,  I found  out. 

How  much  do  you  think  we  ought  to  be  spending  ? 

I know  you  said  in  your  statement,  that  if  we  spent  $100  million  a 
year  in  the  next  10  years,  we  Avould  get  on  top  of  this  problem. 

Mr.  Kimball.  I had  hoped  we  Avould  be.  That  would  depend  a 
lot  on,  probably,  population  groAvtli. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  the  communities  and  States  just  could  not  do 
it,  could  they  ? 

Mr.  Kimball.  Ko,  they  could  not  do  it  on  their  own,  and  certainly, 
with  these  increased  grants,  it  is  going  to  be  helpful.  I think  it  would 
need  to  be  reviewed,  as  time  went  on. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  I agree  with  you. 

What  do  you  think  the  Federal  Government  ought  to  be  spending 
in  total,  on  water  pollution,  research,  and  control  ? 

Mr.  Kimball.  That  is  quite  a difficult  question.  I would  say  that 
collectively,  whatever  is  necessary  to  do  an  adequate  job.  By  that,  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Federal  Government  should  assume  all  of 
the  financial  responsibility.  I think  the  State 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  you  satisfied  with  Avhat  the  communities  and 
States  are  doing  ? 

Mr.  Kimball.  Ko,  I am  not.  I think  that  the  collectii'e  effort  needs 
to  be  stepped  up — particularly  the  contribution  that  is  made  at  the 
State  and  local  level. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  kind  of  a program  do  you  haA^e,  to  encourage 
the  communities  to  spend  more  money  in  this  area — the  States  ? 

Mr.  Kimball.  About  the  only  program  that  we  have,  and  we  admit 
that  this  is  not  as  effective  as  it  should  be,  is  to  acquaint  the  average 
citizen  with  the  need — an  information  and  education  program,  letting 
people  know  what  the  problems  in  water  pollution  are,  and  how  they 
may  be  solved,  is  part  of  the  problem.  It  is  like  some  of  the  cities 
which  have  prepared  bond  issues,  and  had  them  fail,  several  times, 
and  then  finally,  when  the  population  is  educated  as  to  the  need,  it 
finally  passes. 

This  just  needs  to  be  more  effectively  done  at  the  present  time,  in 
my  opinion. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Kimball.  Thank  you. 
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'Water  Pollutiox  Coxtrol 

WITISTESS 

CHABLES  H.  CALLISON,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL 

AUDUBON  SOCIETY 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Callison. 

Mr.  Caleisox.  I want  to  say  it  is  a privilege  and  also  a distinct  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  appear  before  this  subcommittee  which  has  played  such 
a vital  and  constructive  role  in  the  development  of  an  effective  pro- 
gram for  the  abatement  and  control  of  water  pollution.  In  view  of 
the  great  strides  that  have  been  made,  and  in  consideration  of  the  scope 
of  the  program  now  in  operation,  it  is  easy  to  forget  that  only  7 short 
years  ago,  before  passage  of  the  Blatnik  Act  of  1956,  there  was  no 
Federal  law  dealing  with  water  pollution  that  had  any  real  teeth  in 
it;  we  were  falling  rapidly  behind  the  problem  of  miuiicipal  sewage 
because  there  were  no  construction  grants,  and  such  research  as  was 
bemg  done  was  at  best  a dabbling  effort.  With  few  exceptions,  the 
States  themselves  did  not  have  effective  laws  to  combat  pollution,  and 
their  programs  were  minimal  if  not  nonexistent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a steady  improvement  in  the  State 
programs,  although  I must  agree  with  you  that  many  of  the  States  are 
still  far,  far  below  what  they  should  be  doing,  at  the  State  level. 

Tills,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  not  to  overlook  or  depreciate  the  pioneering 
work  that  was  done  prior  to  1956  under  the  modest  (and,  to  a large 
degree,  nonimplement ed)  provisions  of  the  Taft-Barkley  Act  of  1948. 
Some  quite  heroic  progress  took  place  behind  the  daring  and  deter- 
mined leadership  of  Mr.  Carl  Schwab,  the  first  chief  of  Federal  activi- 
ties m water  pollution  control.  Carl  Schwab  and  his  dedicated 
colleagues  in  the  Public  Health  Service  laid  the  foundation,  and  they 
laid  it  well,  upon  which  the  later  progi^am  has  been  built. 

The  opportunity  to  build  a truly  eftective  program,  one  that  gave 
promise  of  putting  this  Xation  abreast  of  the  pollution  problem,  came 
with  enactment  of  Public  Law  660  in  1956.  Strong  opposition  had 
to  be  overcome  to  get  that  law  passed.  There  is  always  strong  and 
even  bitter  opposition  to  any  new  advance  in  pollution  control.  The 
reason  is  that  the  use  and  degradation  of  the  Xation’s  streams  and 
lakes  and  coastal  waters  as  cheap  and  convenient  dumping  places  for 
untreated  wastes  becomes  a vested  interest.  Some  industries,  and  even 
some  municipalities,  shortsightedly  seek  to  maintain  this  vested  inter- 
est which,  in  the  long  run,  can  only  be  self-defeating  and  detrimental 
to  the  national  welfare. 

There  are  various  ways  to  defeat  a program  or  nullify  a law,  and 
one  way  is  to  starve  it  to  death  by  blocking  the  appropriations  that 
are  necessary  to  make  it  work.  '\Vlien  they  failed  to  defeat  the  law 
itself,  the  opposition  zeroed  in  on  the  appropriations.  They  carried 
their  fight  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  I clearly  remember  how,  on 
April  3 and  4,  1957,  the  chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  with  courage 
and  consummate  skill,  provided  the  leadership  that  turned  back  the 
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uttempt  to  scuttle  the  program.  I remember  it  clearly  because  I was 
in  the  gallery  at  the  time,  and  it  was  my  duty  to  report  the  course  of 
events  to  conservation  organizations  throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  shall  never  forget  it.  The  whole  Nation  owes 
you  and  your  colleagues  a lasting  debt  of  gratitude  for  putting  our 
water  pollution  control  program  on  its  feet,  and  for  setting  it  aright 
on  the  highway  of  progress.  We  are,  indeed,  on  the  way  toward  solu- 
tion of  what  this  committee,  only  last  year,  so  correctly  described  as 
the  “No.  1 natural  resources  problem  confronting  this  Nation.” 

We  are  on  the  way,  but  no  one  pretends  we  do  not  have  a long,  long 
way  yet  to  go.  There  are  still  many  stubborn  and  extremely  .difficult 
•obstacles  to  be  overcome,  among  them  the  very  volume  and  increasing 
complexity  of  the  industrial  wastes  and  the  chemical  and  radioactive 
poisons  being  dumped,  leached,  drained,  and  sometimes  deliberately 
poured  or  sprayed,  into  our  public  waters. 

I appear  now  as  a representative  of  the  National  Audubon  Society, 
•one  of  America’s  oldest  and  largest  conservation  organizations.  We 
wish  respectfully  to  stress  the  importance  of  appropriating  the  full 
amount  of  the  $100  million  proposed  in  the  budget  for  the  construc- 
tion grants  program.  This  program  as  scheduled  in  the  Pollution 
Control  Act  Amendments  of  1961  is  designed  to  bring  about  a level 
of  construction  that  will  enable  this  Nation  to  catch  up  to  the  problem 
of  municipal  wastes.  This  program  has  been  accelerated  on  schedule, 
thanks  again  to  the  leadership  of  this  subcommittee.  The  maximum 
level  of  $100  million  is  authorized  for  the  first  time  in  fiscal  year  1964. 
It  is  clear  from  past  experience  and  pending  applications  that  every 
dollar  will  be  well  spent. 

One  vital  part  of  the  program  which  we  feel  has  not  been  accelerated 
rapidly  enough  is  enforcement.  Perhaps  this  is  because  enforcement 
tends  to  be  controversial  and  is  more  likely  than  research,  technical 
assistance,  or  grants-in-aid,  to  result  in  political  recriminations.  But 
there  are  many  sticky  situations  of  interstate  pollution  that  are  likely 
to  yield  only  to  the  “big  stick”  of  enforcement  authority.  Funds  as 
well  as  courage  are  necessary.  We  recommend  this  item  be  increased 
to  $5  million  for  fiscal  year  1964  instead  of  $3,624,000,  as  proposed 
by  the  Budget  Bureau. 

Despite  the  gains  of  recent  years,  research  also  is  lagging  behind 
the  needs.  Specifically  we  recommend  increases  for  research  grants 
to  $6  million,  for  training  grants  to  $3  million,  and  for  demonstration 
grants  to  $5  million. 

We  also  urge  appropriations  that  will  permit  the  recruitment  now 
' of  key  personnel  for  the  three  regional  and  two  water-quality  labora- 
tories that  are  scheduled  for  completion  in  1965,  and  to  permit  these 
important  laboratories  to  begin  operation  in  temporary  quarters  pend- 
ing the  completion  of  their  permanent  facilities. 

We  support  the  appropriations  as  budgeted  for  continued  construc- 
tion at  the  five  laboratory  sites  that  have  already  been  started,  and 
also  to  begin  construction  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  Alaska  regional 
laboratories. 

I wish  to  say  a special  word  about  the  importance  of  the  pesticide 
studies  already  started  in  a modest  way  and  planned  for  expansion 
as  facilities  and  personnel  are  available  at  the  Athens,  Ga.,  laboratory. 
It  has  now  become  apparent  through  studies  of  the  declining  popula- 
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tioiis  of  the  bald  eagle,  the  ospi’ey,  and  other  birds  that  we  have  been 
seriously  polluting  the  whole  environment  by  the  widespread  applica- 
tion of  long-lasting,  or  residual  insecticides.  Eagle  and  ospreys,  for  - 
example,  are  two  fish-eating  species  that  are  being  poisoned  toward- 
extinction  tlirough  the  concentration  in  food-chain  organisms  of  insec- 
ticides that  are  glinting  our  streams,  marshes  and  estuarine  watere. 
TTe  may  lose  for  all  time  some  of  our  most  spectacular  and  valuable 
wildlife  species  unless  we  learn  in  time  what  kinds  of  pesticide  chemi- 
cals are  getting  into  our  waters,  in  what  quantities,  and  even  how  to 
detect  them  in  trace  dilutions  that,  nevertheless,  through  the  food' 
chain,  can  become  lethal  doses. 

'We  particularly  urge  a substantial  increase  for  this  kind  of  re- 
search. A million  dollars  now  for  research  into  the  pollution  problems 
caused  by  pesticides  would  be  only  a modest  beginning. 

!Mr.  Chairman,  a highly  developed,  densely  populated  and  indus- 
trialized nation  such  as  the  United  States  of  America  needs  clean 
watere  not  less,  but  more  so,  as  it  grows.  A nation  and  a society  that 
is  vital  and  dynamic  must  have  clean  water  in  abundance  or  it  will 
wither  and  fail — just  as  a man  will  die  if  his  life  blood  is  poisoned  or 
drained  from  his  veins.  We  need  to  clean  up  our  streams  and  lakes 
and  seashores  and  our  underground  waters  and  to  keep  them  clean. 
This  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  our  industry  and 
agriculture,  the  welfare  of  our  cities,  the  health  of  our  people,  and 
for  the  conservation  of  our  wildlife  and  our  scenic  and  recreational' 
resources  without  which  even  a life  of  material  abundance  becomes ' 
something  less  than  human. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  our 
views. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  How  long  have  you  been  with  the  society  ? 

Mr.  Callisox.  Three  years. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  I know  what  the  Audubon  Society  is  but  take  a cou- 
ple of  minutes  and  tell  me,  for  the  record,  just  what  the  Audubon  So- 
ciety is  and  what  they  do  and  how  they  operate. 

Mr.  Callisox.  The  Xational  Audubon  Society  was  incorporated  as 
a national  organization  in  1905.  Prior  to  that  time,  there  had  been 
springing  up  in  number  of  States  and  a number  of  local  communities, 
local  Audubon  societies — groups  that  had  taken  the  name  of  the  famous 
artist  and  naturalist,  Jolm  James  Audubon,  and  had  taken  for  their* 
purpose,  the  protection  and  conservation  of  wild  birds  and  other 
animals. 

That  was  the  original  purpose. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  I was  thinking  of  other  animals. 

Mr.  Callisox.  Most  people  think  of  birds  when  they  think  of  the 
Xational  Audubon  Society,  but  since  the  beginning,  its  objectives  have 
been  broader  than  that. 

It  has  done  a gi'eat  deal  of  work  in  the  area  of  bird  protection,  but 
birds,  like  any  other  kind  of  wildlife,  are  not  conserved,  are  not 
reserved,  unless  you  preserve  their  habitats,  and  their  habitats  can 
be  wij^ed  out  by  pollution:  it  can  be  wiped  out  by  environmental 
pollution  as  we  now  have  it,  and  as  is  happening  in  much  of  this 
country  through  the  overuse  or  the  use  of  wrong  kinds  of  pesticides. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  that  is  true.  I know  there  are  pressing  prob- 
lems right  at  the  moment,  and  people  are  not  excited  about  it.  I am. 
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just  fearful  something  dreadful  may  actually  happen;  not  only  to 
birds  and  animals  but  to  the  population  of  this  country,  unless  drastic 
action  is  taken  by  the  Federal  Government  to  do  something  in  this 
area  of  pesticides,  and  all  of  these  toxic  agents  that  are  being  used. 

In  your  area,  what  problems  do  city  and  community  dumps  cause? 

That  must  be  a real  problem  for  you  people. 

Mr.  Callisox.  This  is  a thing  that  causes  many  types  of  problems; 
sanitary  problems.  It  is  unsightly.  It  pollutes  the  atmosphere.  You 
may  have  in  mind  a recent  research  done  by  the  Massachusetts  Au- 
dubon Society,  in  connection  with  the  problem  at  the  Logan  Inter- 
national Airport  in  Boston,  in  connection  with  air  strikes  on  birds. 
Tl^ev  set  out  to  find  out  why  there  were  so  many  gulls,'  herring 
gulls,  which  is  a bird  whose  feeding  habits  are  largely  those  of  a 
scavenger,  to  find  out  wliy  there  were  so  many  there.  It  became  ap- 
parent as  they  investigated  the  movements  of  these  birds,  by  mark- 
ing them,  to  see  where  they  came  from,  where  they  were  breeding, 
that  they  were  concentrating  and  reproducing  themselves  in  extraor- 
dinary numbers  in  the  Boston  area  because  of  the  open  dumps  and 
pollution  in  the  area,  and  here  is  just  another  place  where  man  makes 
problems  he  cannot  even  foresee,  and  sometimes  cannot  quite  conceive, 
by  not  attending  to  his  own  problems  of  sanitation.  Beautiful 
marshes  are  ruined  bv  turning  them  into  a dump. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  I live  in  the  country;  most  country  towns  do  not 
have  ordinances  that  give  any  protection  in  this  line. 

Mr.  Calliso^^.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  I have  been  tliinking,  just  as  you  were  talking, 
that  must  be  a real  problem,  too,  as  far  as  birds  and  animals  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  Callison.  It  is  a problem. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  also  on  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
visory Board  ? 

Mr.  Callisox.  Yes,  I have  that  honor  and  privilege,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  How  long  have  you  been  on  that  Board  ? 

Mr.  Calltsox.  Nearly  2 years.  My  term  expires  this  June  because 
I was  anpointed  to  fill  an  unexpired  term  and  I have  a short  term. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Does  this  Board  look  into  the  policies  and  programs 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  ? 

Mr.  CALLTsmsT.  Yes,  sir.  It  undertakes  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  thev  do  a decent  job,  or  don’t  they — ^the  Advisorv 
Board  ? 

Mr.  Callisox.  I do  not  know  if  it  is  my  place  to  say  whether  or 
not  they  do  a decent  job  at  it,  but  I will  say  that  we  certainly  go 
at  it  conscientiously,  and  those  of  us  who  have  been  on  the  Board — ^I 
think  I can  speak  for  all  members — have  felt  that  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  make  a real  contribution,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  case  he 
is  not  identified  when  he  comes  before  you  later,  there  is  another 
memb^T"  of  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Advisory  Board  in  the  room. 
He  is  Mr.  James  Gleason.  I believe  he  will  be  a witness. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  He  is  on  the  witness  list  here — ^National  Association 
of  Counties. 

Mr.  Callison'.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  does  the  Board  do  ? What  is  the  function  of 
this  Board? 
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Mr.  Callison.  Well,  the  function  of  the  Board  is  spelled  out  in 
the  act. 

It  says  it  shall  advise  and  consult  with  the  Secretary  on  matters 
relating  to  the  administration  of  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  and 
it  is  a rather  broad  assignment. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Since  you  have  been  on  the  Board,  how  many  times 
has  the  Board  disagreed  with  the  program  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  on  water  pollution  ? 

Mr.  Callisox.  Well,  I do  not  loiow  whether  you  could  say  Ave  ever 
disagreed  with  them,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Have  you  made  any  suggestions  that  they  have  not 
carried  out  as  a Board  ? 

]\Ir.  Callisox.  We  haA^e  passed  resolutions  in  which  we  recom- 
mended that  the  Public  Health  Service,  or,  more  specifically,  since 
we  are  constituted  as  an  advisory  board  to  the  Secretary  under  the 
law,  more  specifically  to  the  Secretary.  For  example,  in  our  last  meet- 
ing, we  passed  a resolution  recommending  that  the  Secretary  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress  that,  in  consideration  of  the  tax  revision  legis- 
lation that  is  now  before  the  Congress,  some  provision  be  made  for 
tax  advances  or  tax  concessions  to  encourage  industry  to  construct 
Avater  pollution  control  works.  We  feel  that  there  needs  to  be  incen- 
tives in  this  area  as  well  as  in  the  area  of  municipal  sewage  treatment 
of  water,  which  proved  to  be  so  effective. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Well,  in  the  controversial  areas  that  have  been  dis- 
cussed today,  what  recommendations  has  the  Board  made  in  these 
areas  ? 

Mr.  Callisox.  One  recommendation  which  was  made  two  or  three 
meetings  ago — it  was  a meeting  in  St.  Louis,  pertained  to  this  matter 
of  the  organization  of  the  program,  where  it  should  be  situated  within 
the  Department. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  The  Advisory  Board  ? 

Mr.  Callisox.  The  Advisory  Board. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  They  met  in  St.  Louis  ? 

Mr.  Callisox.  Yes.  The  Advisory  Board  recommended  by  a 6 to  2 
vote,  at  that  St.  Louis  meeting,  that  a separate  administration  should 
be  established  for  water-pollution  control. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  MTien  was  that  ? 

Mr.  C-YLLisox.  It  was  late  last  September,  I believe,  in  St.  Louis, 
when  this  action  was  taken. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I made  that  motion. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  What  other  recommendations  have  been  made  by  the 
Board  since  you  have  been  a member,  that  have  not  been  followed  by 
the  Public  Health  SerAuce  ? 

Mr.  Callisox.  Well,  that  is  hard  for  me  to  say,  just  offhand. 
We  usually  do  not  make  a great  many  recommendations.  Sometimes 
there  are  one — ^two,  or,  the  most  I can  recall  eA^er  made  in  one  meet- 
ing was  about  three,  and  some  of  them  are  in  the  nature  of  recom- 
mendations for  intensification  of  effort,  and  you  cannot  say  they 
are  not  carried  out.  An  honest  effort  is  made  in  the  Department — 
in  the  Public  Health  Service — to  carry  them  out,  and  we  get  good 
reports  back. 
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For  example,  one  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Board — I simply 
know  this  from  history,  not  because  I was  a member  of  the  Board 
at  the  time — one  important  recommendation  was  the  problem  of  get- 
ting other  Federal  agencies  to  clean  up  their  wastes  in  Federal  installa- 
tions, such  as  military  posts  or  Federal  hospitals. 

Now,  this  was  carried  out,  and  the  President  issued  an  order  through 
a letter  to  Mr.  Celebrezze,  which  has  been  circulated  to  all  the  de- 
partments. We  are  looking  forward  with  great  hope  and  optimism 
that  we  are  going  to  get  some  results  in  this  particular  area. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I hope  so.  I do  not  see  any  excuse  for  a Federal 
agency  not  setting  a good  example. 

Mr.  Callison.  No,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Wherever  they  might  be. 

Mr.  Callisok.  Particularly  when  the  Federal  Government  is  say- 
ing to  other  agencies  and  industry,  and  municipalities,  “You  have  got 
to  clean  up  your  waste,”  when  the  Federal  Government  itself  is 
polluted. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  right.  I agree  with  you. 

To  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  do  you  know  of  any  program 
for  changes  in  operation  that  you  recommended  within  the  last  2 
years  ? 

Mr.  Callison.  Certain  studies  have  been  carried  out. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  you  remember  something  later,  you  may  add  it  to> 
your  statement. 

Mr.  Callison.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  But,  by  and  large  you  found  the  operation  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  in  this  area  to  be  fairly  well  programed  and 
operated,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Callison.  Yes. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  I am  talking  about  the  Board. 

Mr.  Callison.  That  is  right.  That  is  right.  We  have  great  ad- 
miration for  the  men  who  are  running  it — ^^all  of  us  do,  I am  sure. 
There  is  one — I have  to  go  back  a little  bit  before  my  time  on  the  Board 
to  cite  some  of  these  examples,  because  it  takes  a while  to  make  a real 
program  change,  in  a department  particularly  if  it  requires  budgeting. 
You  do  not  get  it  done  in  2 years;  but  one  very  striking  example  of  a 
change  in  a program,  and  this  is  in  the  nature  of  an  initiation  of  new 
activity,  was  in  a program  inaugurated  to  bring  about  public  aware- 
ness of  the  water  pollution  program. 

This  was  done  through  the  leadership  of  members  of  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Advisory  Board  that  served  before  I was  on  the 
Board  but  whose  terms  overlapped  mine  so  I became  familiar  with 
this  effort.  Mr.  Gleason  knows  about  this,  too. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Denton? 

Mr.  Denton.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Callison. 

Mr.  Callison.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Water  PoLLmox  Control 
WITNESS 

jynCHAZL  NADEL,  ASSISTANT  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  THE  WILDER- 
NESS SOCIETY 

Mr.  Fogartt.  Mr.  Michael  Xadel. 

Mr.  Xadel.  I am  Michael  Xadel,  assistant  executiYe  director  of  the 
Wilderness  Society.  The  society,  whose  headquarters  are  here  in 
Washington,  is  a national  not-for-profit  philanthropic  conservation 
organization,  with  more  than  22,000  members  in  all  our  States  and  in 
other  countries. 

iMr.  Chairman,  the  principal  concerns  of  the  Wilderness  Society 
relate  to  the  preservation  of  wilderness  areas  or  wildlands.  In  these 
areas  the  natural  water  supply,  and  the  natural  cleanlmess  of  the 
water  supply  present  no  problem. 

As  citizens  havhig  an  interest  in  our  total  conservation  needs,  we  are 
indeed  concerned  with  the  j)roblem  of  water  which  goes  into  our  human 
commimities  clean  and  comes  out  tarnished. 

We  agree  with  the  opinion  expressed  last  year  by  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Connnittee.  as  quoted  by  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Water  Supply  and  Pollution  Control  in  his  statement  to  your  com- 
mittee, that  water  pollution  is  the  '‘Xo.  1 natural  resources  problem 
confronting  tliis  Xation.'* 

As  we  understand  the  facts,  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  increase  the 
appropriations  for  construction  grants  to  at  least  SlOO  million  to 
acliieve  realizable  benefits  in  water  pollution  control  during  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year. 

Tliere  is  needed,  additionally,  sufficient  funds  for  demonstration 
grants  in  order  that  pilot  projects  can  be  made  available  in  sufficient 
nimiber  for  the  presentation  of  new  findings  and  to  demonstrate  the 
application  thereof. 

Furthermore  the  statement  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  reflects  the  judgment  that  an  increase  m personnel  is 
needed  to  stall  regional  and  water  quality  laboratories,  and  other 
facilities. 

In  other  words,  it  appears  that  the  water  pollution  control  program 
can  be  made  more  etfective  than  at  present,  however  laudable  the  pro- 
gram may  have  been  thus  far,  if  sufficient  funds  are  appropriated  to 
do  the  job  which  it  is  practicable  to  do. 

We  are  glad  to  join  with  other  conservation  organizations  in  urging 
this  honorable  committee  to  sustain  the  budget  request  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  accelerate  the  water 
pollution  control  effort. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  very  much. 

^Ir.  Denton  ? 

^Ir.  Denton.  Of  course,  we  receive  quite  a bit  of  money  from  the 
accelerated  public  works  program,  for  tliis  pollution  control  program. 
I am  very  much  in  favor  of  it.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  vou  very  much,  Mr.  Xadel. 

Mr.  Xadel.  Thank  you,  sir. 
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Water  Pollution  Control 

WITNESS 

ROBERT  T.  DENNIS,  ASSISTANT  CONSERVATION  DIRECTOR,  IZAAK 

WALTON  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Eobert  T.  Dennis  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Mr.  Chairman,  I am  Eobert  T.  Dennis,  assistant  con- 
servation director  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America.  The 
League  is  a nationwide  organization  of  citizens  dedicated  to  the  wise 
and  proper  management  and  use  of  America’s  natural  resources. 

Since  its  founding  in  1922,  the  Izaak  Walton  League  has  been 
deeply  concerned  about  all  aspects  of  water  pollution,  and  has  worked 
constantly  to  achieve  proper  control  of  such  pollution.  It  is  our 
interest  in  water — clean  water  for  drinking,  for  swimming,  for  fishing,, 
and  for  pure  esthetic  enjoyment — that  brings  us  here  today  to  com- 
ment on  appropriations  necessary  to  abate  and  control  pollution  of 
water. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  know  that  the  Congress  is  interested  in  cleaning 
up  our  waters,  because  it  passed  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
and  subsequently  has  strengthened  it  by  amendment.  We  know  that 
this  committee  is  interested  because  it  has  helped  to  carry  out  the 
intent  of  the  act.  Today  we  wish  to  discuss  appropriation  requests 
for  fiscal  year  1964  in  terms  of  the  act. 

One  important  thing  that  this  act  says  is  that  Federal  grants  for 
construction  of  waste  treatment  works  should  be  increased  to  $100 
million  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1964.  Water  pollution  would  not 
exist  if  we  never  dumped  pollutants  into  the  water,  and  that  is  why 
we  build  treatment  plants.  We  respectfully  urge  the  committee  to 
provide  the  full  amount  authorized  for  this  purpose. 

One  way  to  encourage  control  of  pollution  is  to  strongly  enforce 
pollution  control  regulations.  The  Congress  has  recognized  Federal 
enforcement  responsibilities  with  regard  to  interstate  or  navigable 
waters.  It  is  our  understanding  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
taken  only  20  enforcement  actions  since  1956 — and  most  interstate 
or  navigable  waters  are  still  far  from  clean,  at  least  in  our  opinion. 
We  respectfully  urge  the  commitee  to  provide  funds  for  adequate 
enforcement. 

The  Izaak  Walton  League  has  long  recognized  that  behind  the 
construction  of  an  effective  treatment  plant  must  lie  adequate  waste 
treatment  technology.  It  has  recognized  that  antipollution  laws  and 
regulations  must  be  founded  on  knowledge.  Technology  and  knowl- 
edge must  be  based  on  research. 

Public  Law  660,  as  amended,  clearly  recognizes  the  value  of  research 
in  the  whole  field  of  water  pollution  control.  For  example,  section 
4(d)  of  this  law  directs  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  develop  and  demonstrate  three  importants  things: 

(1)  Practicable  means  of  treating  municipal  sewage  and  other  waterborne 
wastes  to  remove  the  maximum  possible  amounts  of  pollutants ; 

(2)  Improved  methods  and  procedures  to  identify  and  measure  the  effects 
of  pollutants  on  water  uses ; and 
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(3)  Methods  and  procedures  for  evaluating  the  effects  on  water  quality  and 
water  uses  of  augmented  streamflows  to  control  water  pollution  not  susceptible 
to  other  means  of  abatement. 

Public  Law  660,  as  amended,  authorizes  up  to  $5  million  for  these 
three  programs  alone.  Yet,  we  imderstand  that  the  total  1964  request 
for  pollution  control  research  is  only  $2,991,000.  Surely  this  covers 
activities  other  than  those  specified  above.  The  act  requires  other 
research  activities.  We  respectfully  urge  the  committee  to  study 
carefully  research  needs ; we  would  hope  that  considerable  appropria- 
tions could  be  specifically  directed  to  the  three  areas  of  section  4(d), 
for  they  are  the  basis  for  any  effective  pollution  control  program. 

Also"  in  the  field  of  research,  we  request  that  construction  of  the 
seven  field  laboratories  specified  in  the  act  be  expedited.  We  believe 
that  a third  water  quality  laboratory,  located  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  Nation,  would  be  desirable.  It  is  higlily  important  that  funds  be 
provided  for  advance  staffing  of  the  three  regional  laboratories  and 
two  water  quality  laboratories  now  being  built,  so  that  the  facilities 
may  become  immediately  effective  upon  completion.  This  has  been 
brought  up  by  some  of  the  others  here,  this  afternoon.  We  are  sure 
that  the  committee  will  give  careful  consideration  to  these  matters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  now  like  to  mention  a related  matter.  The 
Public  Health  SerHce  has  requested  funds  with  which  to  begin  work 
on  an  Environmental  Health  Center.  The  basic  concept  of  the 
environmental  health  proposal,  as  we  miderstand  it,  is  an  imaginative 
approach  to  solution  of  complex  problems  requiring  thorough  coordi- 
nated research.  As  such  we  support  it.  Public  Law  660,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  an  administrative  program — it  does  include  some  research, 
but  basically,  it  is  an  administrative  program — involving  Federal 
grants  to  the  States  for  construction  of  treatment  facilities,  public 
education,  enforcement,  and  other  major  operating  responsibilities. 
We  doubt  that  the  Federal  water  pollution  program  could  be  fully 
effective  if  it  were  situated  as  but  one  division  of  a bureau  oriented 
primarily  toward  a research  mission. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  of  stating  our  views. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Denton? 

Mr.  Dextton.  No  questions. 

Water  Pollutiox  Control 

WITNESS 

JUSTUS  H.  FUGATE,  CITY  COMMISSIONER,  WICHITA,  KANS. ; CHAIR- 
MAN, AMA  COMMITTEE  ON  WATER  RESOURCES  ON  BEHALF  OF 

THE  AMERICAN  MUNICIPAL  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Justus  H.  Fugate,  city  commissioner  of  Wichita, 
Kans.,  what  happened  to  your  basketball  team  out  there  last  week? 

Mr.  Fugate.  MYll,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have,  at  times,  the  best  basket- 
ball team  in  th  country  and  other  times  not  quite  the  best. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Go  ahead. 

^Ir.  Fugate.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee,  I am 
Justus  H.  Fugate,  conimissioner  of  the  city  of  Wichita,  Kans.,  and 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Water  Eesources  of  the  American  Mu- 
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nicipal  Association.  Our  association  represents  some  13,000  municipal 
.'governments  of  all  sizes  across  tlie  Nation.  At  the  annual  American 
Municipal  Congress  our  members  formulate  the  statement  of  municipal 
goals  called  the  national  municipal  policy.  This  democratically 
adopted  statement  determines  the  actions  of  the  association  on  all 
matters  before  Congress  which  involve  municipal  governments.  The 
association  has,  through  the  national  municipal  policy,  strongly  sup- 
ported the  Federal  water  pollution  control  program.  We  have  also 
urged  Congress  to  make  the  full  authorized  appropriations  in  past 
yeai-s  when  these  matters  have  been  before  this  committee  and,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  are  grateful  for  the  progressive  role  this  committee 
has  played  in  the  adequate  funding  of  this  program.  Today,  I wish 
to  record  the  strong  support  of  the  association  for  the  full  authorized 
water  pollution  control  appropriation  as  requested  by  the  President  in 
the  fiscal  1964  budget. 

The  facts,  we  believe,  fully  justify  that  the  $100-million  appropria- 
tion be  made  for  this  purpose.  It  is  becoming  rather  commonplace 
to  recite  the  facts  of  increased  urbanization  in  this  Nation  since  1900. 
It  does  not  stagger  the  imagination  to  realize  that  since  the  turn  of  the 
century  our  population  has  gone  from  75  to  186  million,  that  the  in- 
crease is  all  within  urban  areas,  and  that  the  population  will  reach 
*225  million  in  1975  and  330  million  in  2000,  practically  all  urban  in 
character.  The  question  is : What  kind  of  problems  does  this  increas- 
ingly urban  environment  create  and  what  will  we  do  about  it?  Of 
equal  importance  is  the  fact  that  the  trend  toward  increasing  urban 
population  has  been  matched  by  increased  per  capita  consumption  of 
water.  Currently  45  percent  of  our  municipal  water  supply  is  in- 
adequate. This  means  that  currently  40  million  Americans  face  a 
serious  potential  water  shortage.  Based  on  present  trends,  the  national 
withdrawal  of  water  will  reach  450  billion  gallons  in  1970  and  650  bil- 
lion gallons  in  1980.  The  current  estimate  of  usable  fresh  water  in 
lakes,  streams,  and  reservoirs  is  650  billion  gallons  per  day.  It  is  obvi- 
ous, therefore,  that  we  are  rapidly  approaching  the  limit  of  our  water 
supply  and,  because  water  demands  will  continue  to  rise  in  accordance 
with  population  increases  and  per  capita  use,  it  is  clear  that  water 
needs  can  be  met  only  by  an  immediate  large-scale  expansion  of  our 
water  resources  development  program  and  by  continued  reuse  of  the 
available  water  supply.  Unless  pollution  is  controlled,  water  cannot 
' be  reused. 

In  addition  to  the  degrading  water,  pollution  causes  serious  public 
health  problems.  Pollution  also  acts  as  an  effective  withdrawal  of 
water  by  reducing  or  eliminating  water  resources  at  a time  when  we 
must  expand  our  available  water  supply. 

Nearly  3,600  new  sewage  treatments  are  needed  to  serve  19  million 
persons  now  living  in  communities  that  have  never  provided  for  waste 
treatment.  Another  664  new  plants  are  needed  for  5 million  persons 
in  communities  where  treatment  works  have  become  overloaded  or  are 
obsolete.  Still  another  1,000  communities  require  new  units  or  proc- 
esses in  order  to  serve  populations  totaling  more  than  19  million. 
The  removal  of  the  backlog  of  needs  during  the  present  decade,  to- 
gether with  additional  facilities  required  because  of  population  growth 
rand  obsolescence  of  existing  works,  will  require  an  average  annual 
investment  of  $600  million  by  all  governments.  We  think  that  the 
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Federal  Government  can  certainly  afford  to  put  up  one-sixth  of  this 
amount. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Public  Health  Service  recently 
reported  that  sonie  $2.2  billion  of  sewage  treatment  plants  have  been 
constructed  with  Federal  assistance.  Of  this  total,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment contributed  something  over  $364  million,  while  local  govern- 
ments have  spent  almost  $2  billion.  In  short.  Federal  water  pollution 
control  grants  are  not  giveaways;  every  Federal  dollar  is  matched  by 
some  $5  of  local  money.  The  total  local  expenditure  for  sewage  treat- 
ment facilities  last  year  was  $500  million,  while  the  Federal  grants 
program  contributed  about  $85  million. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  also  be  said  that  Federal  expenditures 
in  this  area  have  genuinely  stimulated  local  construction  of  waste 
treatment  plants.  Prior  to  the  Federal  water  pollution  control  pro- 
gram, the  Xation  averaged  $220  million  per  year  in  sewage  treatment 
facilities  construction.  Since  that  time  construction  has  reached,  in 
1963,  over  $500  million,  a clear  return  on  a minimal  Federal  invest- 
ment of  $85  million. 

Xo  one  contests  the  necessity  of  a vigorous  program  of  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  construction,  it  seems  to  us.  We  must  preserve  and  expand 
the  basic  national  water  resources.  For  those  who  argue  that  this  is 
a local  problem,  a glance  at  the  record  should  suffice.  Public  mvest- 
ment  in  the  preservation  of  water  resources  is  a necessity,  not  a luxury. 
This  is  the  kind  of  capital  investment  which  the  Xation  can  only  pass 
up — or  cut  back — at  the  peril  of  its  future. 

Our  national  policy  recognizes  these  facts  as  follows : 

“The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of  1963  provides  a com- 
prehensive definition  of  the  Federal  Government’s  role  in  the  control  of  water 
pollution,  extends  Federal  ]x>llution  control  on  navigable  waters  and  strengthens 
Federal  enforcement  authority.  The  amount  of  Federal  grants  and  financial 
assistance  were  increased  and  were  made  available  to  each  municipality  par- 
ticipating in  joint  construction  programs.  Important  new  research  facilities 
including  laboratories,  were  authorized.  The  Congress  is  commended  for  great 
progress  in  the  field  of  water  pollution  control  and  in  the  development  of  research, 
technical,  and  enforcement  facilities  supporting,  but  not  duplicating,  municipal 
and  State  activities. 

The  Congress  is  urged  to  continue  and  expand  the  1956  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  by  “Providing  for  the  full  appropriation  of  funds  authorized  for  grants  to 
municipalities  for  the  construction  of  sewage  treatment  faculties  and  for  grants 
to  States  in  support  of  water  pollution  control  programs.” 

On  this  basis,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  respectfully  urge  the  full  $100 
million  authorized  appropriation  lest  an  excellent  and  successful  pro- 
gram falter  with  a corresponding  negative  influence  on  the  Xation. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Fugate.  I think  that  is  a very’  fine 
statement. 

All  this  week  we  have  been  listening  to  outside  witnesses  and  will 
next  week;  and  almost  everyone  that  comes  in  here  has  come  in  here 
asking  for  these  appropriations  to  be  increased.  But  my  mail  goes 
the  other  way.  They  tliink  we  ought  to  cut  $5,  $10,  $15  billion  because 
some  Senator  or  Congressman  made  some  general  statement  that  we 
ought  to  cut : which  is  irresponsible  thinking,  I think.  And  I think 
this  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  why  $100  million,  which  is  a 
sizable  sum.  should  be  spent.  As  you  say,  for  every  Federal  dollar. 
$5  has  been  invested  at  the  local  level.  Certainly,'  it  lias  been  real 
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good  seed  money.  But,  just  offhand,  how  do  I answer  these  chambers 
of  commerce  and  other  groups  that  write  to  me  and  say,  “You  ought 
to  cut  them  back  10  percent,  $15  billion  or  some  across-the-board 
amount”  ? What  would  your  answer  be  ? 

Mr.  Fugate.  I think  perhaps  you  may  have  had  some  mail  from  my 
own  good  State  of  Kansas  in  that  line  of  thinking. 

My  answer  would  be  to  pick  out,  for  instance,  in  this  particular 
area,  an  example  of  a grant  of  Federal  aid  to  a Kansas  community, 
such  as  Wichita,  and  ask  the  people  if  we  should  cut  this  specific 
program.  My  reply  would  be,  “Shall  we  cut  this  specific  program 
back?  This  particular  appropriation?”  These  budgets  are  easy  to 
criticize. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  a general  way. 

Mr.  Fugate.  In  a general  way. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  I think  you  agree  with  me. 

Mr.  Fugate.  When  you  start  to  take  out  items  from  them,  I found 
from  personal  experience  that  it  is  mighty  hard — mighty  hard. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Generally,  it  takes  a catastrophe  of  some  kind  to 
awaken  the  people  to  the  needs,  and  that  is  what  I am  afraid  of  in 
this  program  in  environmental  health.  If  there  is  a big  fight  between 
the  people  interested  in  water  and  those  interested  in  the  rest  of  the 
program,  it  could  set  the  whole  program  back  years. 

Mr.  Fugate.  It  could  very  well  do  exactly  that. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Fugate.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Water  Pollution  Control 

WITNESS 

FRED  MERRYFIELD,  OREGON  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  REPRESENTING 

HON.  MARK  HATFIELD,  GOVERNOR  OF  OREGON 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Merryfield,  of  Oregon  State  University,  repre- 
senting the  Governor  of  Oregon,  is  next. 

Mrs.  Green  also  called  on  your  behalf  and  wanted  to  make  sure  we 
treated  you  well. 

Mr.  Merryfield.  Thank  you. 

I have  a short  statement,  as  you  say,  from  Governor  Hatfield.  He 
has  expressed  his  deep  appreciation  for  appearing  before  you. 

Two  years  ago  the  State  of  Oregon  strongly  supported  the  enact- 
ment of  Federal  legislation  to  establish  regional  laboratories  to  con- 
duct the  urgently  needed  research  required  to  solve  some  of  the  pressing 
problems  in  water  pollution  control. 

We  were  most  pleased  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  adopt- 
ed this  legislation  and  that  the  Public  Health  Service  decided  to  locate 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Water  Laboratory  on  the  campus  of  Oregon 
State  University  in  Corvallis,  Oreg. 

We  are  informed  that  construction  of  the  Laboratory  is  to  begin  in 
the  fall  of  1963  and  completion  is  scheduled  for  the  spring  of  1965. 

It  is  imperative,  therefore,  the  Public  Health  Service  be  provided 
with  the  necessary  funds  during  the  coming  fiscal  year  to  enable  them 
to  recruit  key  professional  staff  during  the  construction  of  the  Labor  a- 
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fcory  so  that  research  on  Xorthwest  water  problems  can  be  undertaken 
promptly  and  the  Laboratory  placed  in  productive  operation  upon 
completion. 

In  order  that  such  a staff  will  have  space  and  facilities  with  which 
to  work  while  construction  of  the  Laboratory  is  underway,  Oregon 
State  University  has  advised  me  that  Laboratory  and  office  space  will 
be  made  available  for  this  purpose. 

The  State  of  Oregon  is  vitally  interested  in  the  assistance  that  tliis 
Laboratory  can  provide  toward  the  advancement  of  not  only  our 
water  pollution  control  effort,  but  that  of  the  other  States  in  the  Pa- 
cific Xortwest  as  well.  Important  work  in  this  area  can  be  initiated 
immediately  if  the  staff  referred  to  can  be  assembled  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

We  are  pleased  to  report  that  much  research  work  is  underway  in 
the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  Pacific  Xorthwest,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Public  Health  Service  staff  at  Oregon  State  University 
will  be  of  great  assistance  in  focusing  the  best  skills  of  the  region  on 
water  pollution  problems  in  a coordinating  and  complementing  fash- 
ion. 

In  order  that  this  important  work  may  get  underway  promptly,  I 
urgently  recommend  that  the  Congress  provide  the  funds  necessary 
to  enable  the  Public  Health  Service  to  assemble  a key  professional 
staff  for  the  Pacific  Xorthwest  Water  Laboratory  during  the  1964 
fiscal  year  so  that  research,  technical  assistance  and  training  programs 
can  be  undertaken  promptly. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

^Ir.  F OGARTY.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Waste  Treatment  Works  Coxstrijctiok 

WITNESS 

W.  VAN  HEUVELEN,  EXECUTIVE  OEFICER,  STATE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  HEALTH,  BISMARCK,  N.  DAK. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Van  Heuvelen. 

Mr.  Van  Heuvelen.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  I am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
appear  before  your  committee  and  speak  for  the  full  amount  of  the 
appropriations  authorized  under  the  construction  grants  program  for 
sewage  treatment  works.  My  testimony  today  is  given  on  behalf  of 
the  Conference  of  State  Sanitary  Engineers  and  the  State  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administrators  and  thus  represents  the  50  State 
water  pollution  control  program  directors. 

The  Conference  of  State  Sanitary  Engineers  assisted  in  some  States 
by  the  State  Water  Pollution  Control  Administrators  has  for  the 
past  3 years  conducted  an  annual  survey  of  municipal  waste  treat- 
ment needs.  I wish  to  place  before  you  a copy  of  our  summary  report, 
dated  JanuaiA^  1, 1963,  for  inclusion  in  the  record. 

(The  summary  report  follows :) 

SuMMAKY  Report,  Third  Annual  Survey  of  Municipal  Waste  Treatment 
Needs  by  Conference  of  State  Sanitary  Engineers,  January  1,  1963 

Water  pollution  continues  to  be  a major  water  resource  problem.  There  is 
general  agreement  among  the  States  as  to  the  importance  of  maintaining  water 
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quality  through  pollution  abatement  so  that  increased  reuse  of  water  will  be 
possible.  One  of  the  most  important  elements  of  water  quality  management  is 
the  provision  of  the  municipal  and  industrial  waste  treatment  facilities  needed 
to  maintain  water  quality. 

An  accurate  appraisal  of  existing  municipal  waste  treatment  needs  is  neces- 
sary before  future  construction  requirements  can  be  estimated.  In  recognition 
of  this,  the  Conference  of  State  Sanitary  Engineers  has  undertaken  comprehen- 
sive annual  State-by-State  surveys  of  municipal  waste  treatment  needs.  The 
most  recent  survey  had  just  been  completed  and  this  report  provides  a brief 
summary  of  the  findings.  Detailed  information  on  the  needs  of  reporting  States 
will  be  available  at  a later  date.  No  report  has  yet  been  received  from  the  State 
of  Michigan  for  1963. 

There  has  been  steady  improvement  in  the  control  of  pollution  from, municipal 
wastes  during  the  3-year  period  covered  by  the  conference  surveys. 


Trends 


1961 

1962 

1963 

(A)  Communities  discharging  untreated  sewage: 

Number 

1,421 

1,445 

1,550 

13.0 

Population  (millions) 

15.1 

14.6 

(B)  Communities  discharging  inadequately  treated  sewage: 
Number 

1,707 

1,714 

1,535 

Population  (millions) 

24.1 

24.1 

17.0 

(C)  Unsewered  communities  requiring  sewage  collection  sys- 
tems and  treatment  facilities: 

Number 

1,999 

3.1 

2, 130 
3.9 

2,746 

5.8 

Population  (millions) 

The  population  of  communities  discharging  untreated  sewage  has  declined 
from  15.1  million  in  1961,  to  14.6  million  in  1962,  and  13.0  million  in  1963.  This 
is  a 14-percent  decrease  in  2 years  and  an  11-percent  drop  since  last  year.  Be- 
cause of  State  reassessment  of  waste  treatment  needs  of  smaller  communities, 
this  steady  improvement  has  been  accompanied  by  a small  increase  in  the  number 
of  communities  involved. 

Marked  improvement  has  occurred  in  meeting  the  needs  of  communities  dis- 
charging inadequately  treated  wastes  from  obsolete  or  deficient  treatment  plants. 
New  construction  has  reduced  the  population  served  by  inadequate  treatment 
facilities  from  the  24.1  million  reported  in  both  1961  and  1962  to  17.0  million  in 
1963.  The  number  of  communities  involved  dropped  from  about  1,700  to  1,535. 
This  represents  a 29-percent  reduction  in  population  discharging  poorly  treated 
wastes  and  a 10-percent  decrease  in  the  number  of  communities  involved  from 
1962  to  1963. 

Unsewered  communities  are  not  usually  important  sources  of  pollution.  How- 
ever, the  drainage  of  septic  tank  effluents  to  ground  and  surface  waters  fre- 
quently causes  public  health  problems  of  such  significance  that  State  health 
authorities  encourage  the  communities  involved  to  construct  sewage  collection 
systems  and  treatment  facilities.  This  survey  reports  that  2,746  unsewered 
communities  require  treatment  plants  to  treat  the  wastes  from  needed  sewer 
systems  to  serve  a population  of  5.8  million.  This  is  a 29-percent  increase  in 
the  number  of  communities  in  this  category  and  50-percent  increase  in  population 
over  that  reported  the  previous  year. 
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Present  needs — Waste  treatment  works 


Number 

Popu- 

lation 

Cost  (millions) 

served 

(millions) 

Plant 

Other 

Total 

(a)  Untreated  sewage 

1, 550 
1, 535 

13.0 

441 

353 

794 

(b)  Inadequatelv  treated  sewage 

17.0 

418 

375 

793 

(c)  Potential  sewage  from  needed  sewer  systems 

2, 746 

5.8 

347 

278 

625 

Total 

5,831 

35.8 

1,206 

1,006 

2, 212 

The  present  backlog  of  needed  municipal  waste  treatment  plants  includes 
3,085  projects  to  abate  pollution  from  untreated  or  inadequately  treated  wastes 
from  a population  of  30  million.  The  total  cost  of  these  treatment  works  is 
S1.6  billion.  An  additional  2,746  projects  are  required  to  treat  the  wastes 
from  5.8  million  persons  living  in  communities  in  need  of  new  sewage  collection 
systems.  This  gives  a total  present  backlog  of  5,831  needed  projects  costing 
approximately  $2.2  billion. 

Real  progress  is  being  made  in  the  control  of  pollution  from  municipal  wastes. 
Construction  of  facilities  has  risen  steadily  and  the  grants  program  under  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  has  exerted  a strong  influence  in  bringing 
this  about.  If  construction  activity  continues  to  increase,  we  can  expect  to 
have  the  municipal  waste  pollution  problem  under  Arm  control  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  The  backlog  of  needed  treatment  works  is  still  very  large,  however,  and 
we  cannot  afford  to  grow  complacent.  The  authorized  increases  from  $90  to  $100 
million  for  construction  grants  next  year  is  fundamental  to  continued  progress 
in  pollution  abatement. 


Table  l.-^Trends  1961-63,  backlog  municipal  waste  treatment  needs  for  communities  discharging  untreated  sewage 
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Table  III. — Trends  1961-63,  backlog  municipal  waste  treatment  needs  for  unsewered  communities  requiring  sewage  collecliori  systems  and 
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Table  IV. — Backlog  municipal  waste  treatment  needs — Total 


Number 

Popula- 

tion 

served 

Estimated  cost 

Plant 

Ancillary 

works 

Total 

POPULATION  SIZE  GKOUP 

Thovsands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Under  500 

1, 341 

400,355 

$43, 487 

$34, 790 

$78,  277 

500  to  1,000 

1, 342 

935, 265 

85,  954 

68,  763 

154, 717 

1,000  to  5,000..._ 

2,295 

4,  755, 718 

354,  519 

283, 615 

638, 134 

5,000  to  10,000.. 

435 

2, 956,  557 

164,  417 

131, 534 

295, 951 

10,000  to  2.5,000 

263 

^838, 832 

177, 165 

141,  732 

318,  897 

25,000  to  50,000 

62 

2, 295, 704 

67, 898 

54, 318 

122,  216 

50,000  to  100,000 

49 

3, 807, 116 

101, 466 

81, 173 

182, 639 

Over  100,000 

44 

15, 877, 811 

211, 159 

210,  427 

421,  586 

STATES 

Alabama 

92 

367, 200 

16,  074 

12, 859 

28,  933 

Alaska  

29 

90, 473 

6,  241 

4, 993 

11,  234 

Arizona  

29 

133, 473 

5,  586 

4, 469 

10, 055 

Arkansas 

94 

237, 379 

13, 129 

10,  503 

23, 632 

California 

269 

2,  025,  285 

85, 668 

68,  534 

154,  202 

Colorado 

77 

847, 164 

19,  525 

15, 620 

35, 145 

Connecticut 

47 

668, 980 

24, 736 

19, 789 

44, 525 

Delaware 

3 

3, 309 

284 

227 

511 

District  of  Columbia 

0 

0 

0 

41,  500 

41,  500 

Florida 

169 

1, 304, 316 

36,  218 

28,  974 

65, 192 

Georgia  

112 

512,  314 

21,  413 

17, 130 

38,  543 

Guam... 

19 

68,  251 

3,  901 

3, 121 

7, 022 

Hawaii 

9 

48,  800 

4,  827 

3, 862 

8,  689 

Idaho  

106 

105,  548 

6,007 

4,806 

10, 813 

niinois 

237 

930, 124 

47,  463 

37,  970 

85,  433 

Indiana.  

69 

676, 047 

20. 028 

16, 022 

36, 050 

Iowa 

145 

826, 109 

38,180 

30, 544 

68,  724 

Kansas 

100 

416, 148 

10,  549 

8,  439 

18,  988 

Kentucky 

83 

201,  601 

14,  827 

11,  862 

26, 689 

Louisiana  

139 

1, 181, 149 

34,  365 

27,  492 

61,  857 

Maine 

60 

364,  368 

21,  587 

17,  270 

38,  857 

Maryland 

29 

65,  982 

5, 089 

4, 071 

9, 160 

Massachusetts 

60 

758, 951 

23, 882 

19, 106 

42,  988 

Michigan 

(1) 

Minnesota 

^ 183 

1,  674,  500 

55,  942 

44,  754 

100,  696 

Mississippi 

173 

265,  917 

7,  328 

5,  862 

13, 190 

Missouri  

469 

5, 173,  863 

77,  734 

62, 187 

139, 921 

Montana 

51 

118, 830 

3,  221 

2,  577 

5, 798 

Nebraska 

93 

297,  612 

12,  370 

9, 896 

22,  266 

Nevada  

9 

101,  983 

5,  216 

4, 173 

9,  389 

New  Hampshire 

72 

237,  400 

15, 174 

12, 139 

27,  313 

New  Jersey 

82 

544,  216 

34,  064 

27,  251 

61,  315 

New  Mexico  

43 

85,  901 

4, 024 

3,  219 

7,  243 

New  York 

844 

3, 728, 243 

152,  423 

121,  938 

274, 361 

North  Carolina... 

179 

986, 936 

46, 395 

37, 116 

83,  511 

North  Dakota 

50 

87, 251 

1,  515 

1,212 

2, 727 

Ohio 

79 

647, 430 

20, 918 

16, 734 

37, 652 

Oklahoma 

160 

866, 183 

11,421 

9, 137 

20, 558 

Oregon . 

100 

334, 410 

27,  224 

21,  779 

49, 003 

Pennsylvania 

398 

1,  640, 953 

86,  750 

69,  400 

156, 150 

Puerto  Rico .. 

8 

52,  575 

2, 075 

1,660 

3,  735 

Rhode  Island 

16 

603, 350 

9,611 

7,  689 

17,300 

South  Carolina 

69 

1, 052,  932 

23, 280 

18,  624 

41, 904 

South  Dakota . 

143 

223, 535 

6,  684 

5,347 

12. 031 

Tennessee... ...  . ... 

39 

834, 439 

21,  041 

16,  833 

37,  874 

Texas ... 

179 

2,  226. 334 

28. 718 

22,  974 

51,  692 

Utah 

45 

71, 127 

5.010 

4.008 

9.018 

Vermont ... 

14 

40, 859 

2, 423 

1,938 

4,361 

Virginia 

64 

296,  220 

9,  935 

7, 948 

17,  883 

Virgin  Islands . ..  

4 

16, 350 

1,780 

1,424 

3,204 

Washington 

76 

883, 725 

24,  985 

19.  988 

44, 973 

West  Virginia 

108 

315, 400 

26, 027 

20,  822 

46,  849 

Wisconsin . 

100 

606. 014 

22,  589 

18, 071 

40,  660 

Wyoming 

4 

19, 899 

609 

487 

1,096 

U.S.  totals 

5,832 

35, 867, 358 

1,  206, 065 

1, 006, 352 

2, 212,  417 

1 No  report. 


Mr.  Van  Heuvelen.  Our  report  shows  a steady  improvement  in 
control  of  pollution  from  municipal  wastes  during  the  3-year  period 
covered  by  the  conference  survey. 
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The  population  of  communities  discharging  untreated  sewage  has 
declined  from  15.1  million  in  1961,  to  14.6  million  in  1962,  and  13 
million  in  1963.  This  is  a 14-percent  decrease  in  2 years  and  an  11 
percent  drop  since  last  year.  Because  of  State  reassessment  of  waste 
treatment  needs  of  smaller  communities,  this  steady  improvement  has 
been  accompanied  by  a small  increase  in  the  number  of  communities 
discharging  untreated  wastes.  Some  States  in  our  1963  report  in- 
cluded a large  number  of  small  communities  which  were  not  included 
in  our  1961  report. 

Marked  improvement  has  occurred  in  meeting  the  needs  of  com- 
munities discharging  inadequately  treated  wastes  from  obsolete  or 
deficient  treatment  plants.  New  construction  has  reduced  the  popu- 
lation served  by  inadequate  treatment  facilities  from  24.1  million 
reported  in  1961  to  17  million  in  1963.  The  number  of  communities 
involved  dropped  from  1,707  to  1,535.  This  represents  a 29-percent 
reduction  in  population  discharging  poorly  treated  wastes  and  a 10 
percent  decrease  in  the  number  of  communities  involved  from  1962 
to  1963. 

The  small  unsewered  communities  are  not  usually  important  sources 
of  pollution.  However,  the  drainage  of  septic  tank  effluents  to  ground 
and  surface  waters  frequently  does  cause  public  health  problems  of 
such  significance  that  State  health  authorities  encourage  the  communi- 
ties involved  to  construct  sewage  collection  systems  and  treatment 
facilities.  This  survey  reports  that  2,746  unsewered  communities  re- 
quire treatment  plants  to  treat  the  wastes  from  needed  sewer  systems 
to  serve  a population  of  5.8  million  people.  This  is  a 29-percent  in- 
crease in  number  of  communities  in  this  category  and  a 50-percent 
increase  in  population  over  that  reported  the  previous  year. 

On  page  3 of  our  report  we  show  present  needs  for  waste  treatment 
works.  The  present  backlog  of  needed  municipal  waste  treatment 
plants  includes  3,085  projects  to  abate  pollution  from  untreated  or 
inadequately  treated  wastes  from  a population  of  30  million.  The 
total  cost  of  these  treatment  works  is  $1.6  billion.  An  additional 
2,746  projects  are  required  to  treat  the  wastes  from  5.8  million  persons 
living  in  communities  in  need  of  new  sewage  collection  systems.  This 
gives  a total  present  backlog  of  5,831  needed  projects  costing  approxi- 
mately $2.2  billion. 

Definite  progress  is  being  made  in  the  control  of  pollution  from 
municipal  wastes.  Construction  of  facilities  has  been  rising  steadily 
and  the  grant  program  under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  has  exerted  a strong  influence  in  bringing  this  about.  If  con- 
struction activity  continues  to  increase,  we  can  expect  to  have  tlie 
municipal  waste  pollution  problem  under  firm  control  in  the  foresee- 
able future.  There  will  always  be  a need  for  plant  replacement  at  a 
rate  of  3 to  5 percent  per  year  of  the  total  cost  of  existing  treatment 
works  and  a need  to  proHde  for  population  growth  at  a rate  of  about 
2 percent  per  year. 

The  backlog  of  needed  treatment  works  is  still  very  large  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  grow  complacent.  The  authorized  increase  from 
$90  to  $100  million  for  construction  grants  next  year  is  fundamental 
to  continued  progress  in  pollution  abatement.  The  construction  grant 
program  for  sewage  treatment  works  has  been  a real  incentive  in  the 
improved  conditions  noted  in  the  Conference  of  State  Sanitary  Engi- 
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neers  survey.  It  is  important  that  it  be  continued  and  strengthened. 

I would  also  like  to  make  another  short  statement. 

On  behalf  of  the  State  and  Interstate  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administrators,  I want  to  support  the  entire  fiscal  year  1964  budget 
of  the  Division  of  Water  Supply  and  Pollution  Control.  State  ad- 
ministrators^ are  naturally  very  much  interested  in  the  item  for  pro- 
gram matching  grants  to  the  States  which  enables  us  to  undertake  a 
number  of  much  needed  activities.  State  tax  sources  are  limited  and 
State  WPC  programs  find  it  difficult  to  compete  for  State  funds  with 
many  other  important  functions  of  State  government. 

The  States  would  like  to  see  more  emphasis  on  research  and  techni- 
cal services.  We  are  especially  pleased  over  the  action  that  Congress 
has  taken  in  authorizing  regional  laboratories  to  bring  such  research 
and  services  closer  to  our  problems.  One  item  which  we  would  espe- 
cially like  to  see  strengthened  is  that  of  demonstration  grants,  because 
in  this  way,  new  knowledge  and  new  innovations  in  water  pollution 
control  can  be  more  quickly  brought  to  bear  on  the  solution  to  prob- 
lems. In  short,  it  provides  a stopgap  between  research  and  practical 
application.  These  demonstrations  can  help  provide  assurances  to  a 
State  regulatory  agency  that  a new  method  of  treatment  can  be  safely 
approved  for  public  use. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  very  much.  That  is  a fine  statement. 

You  say  you  have  5,831  needed  projects,  which  is  the  present  back- 
log, costing  $2,200  million.  Would  the  estimate  made  by  one  of  the 
previous  witnesses  that  if  we  appropriate  $100  million  a year  for  the 
next  10  years,  would  that  take  care  of  the  backlog  ? That  was  some- 
one’s estimate. 

Mr.  Van  Hetjvelei^.  I used  the  words,  “foreseeable  future”  and  to  me 
the  foreseeable  future  is  a decade.  That  is  the  time  we  had  in  mind 
in  preparing  our  committee  report. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  has  been  your  experience  with  the  Public 
Health  Service  in  all  of  the  environmental  health  programs,  includ- 
ing water  pollution,  air  pollution,  and  everything  else  ? 

Mr.  Van  Heuvelen.  Well,  my  experience  in  North  Dakota  has  been 
very  fine.  I find  them  very  cooperative.  I found  when  we  wanted 
them  to  come  and  help  us,  they  do  help  us. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  they  ever  refuse  ? 

Mr.  Van  Heuveeen.  No.  Never  refuse. 

I think  there  are  some  States  that  are  perhaps  jealous  of  State 
rights  of  some  Public  Health  Service  programs  and  sometimes  you 
hear  criticisms  among  certain  States.  This  is  not  true  of  North  Da- 
kota. I found  them  very  helpful  and  cooperative.  For  example  we 
have  a demonstration  grant  in  our  State  that  I think  is  going  to  be  of 
tremendous  worth  for  treating  of  potato-processing  wastes.  The 
Public  Health  Sei^dce  has  helped  us  much  on  this  problem.  They 
have  helped  us  on  planning  programs  throughout  the  entire  field  of 
environmental  health. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  have  any  enforcement  problems  in  North  Da- 
kota where  the  Public  Health  Service  has  not  cooperated? 

Mr.  Van  Heuvelen.  We  have  not  asked  for  any  assistance.  I think 
we  have  our  problem  pretty  well  under  control.  Seventy-six  percent 
of  our  cities  have  adequate  sewage  treatment  in  North  Dakota. 
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^Ir.  Fogarty.  That  is  a pretty  good  percentage. 

Mr.  Vax  Hett'elex.  M"e  have  not  asked  for  enforcement  and  have 
not  needed  it. 

^Ir.  Fogarty.  Congressman  Short  called  on  your  behalf  to  make 
certain  you  were  given  ample  time. 

Mr.  Vax  Heotxex.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Denton  ? 

^Ir.  Dextox.  I live  on  the  Ohio  Kiver  and  I think  every  city  in 
Indiana  of  any  size  on  the  Ohio  River  has  sewage  disposal  plants 
now  or  being  built. 

^Ir.  Vax  Heu^yxex.  I have  a very  good  friend,  Mr.  Blucher  Poole, 
in  Indiana,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  TVPC  program  in  Indiana. 

]Mr.  Dextox.  He  is  a very  good  fiuend  of  mine. 

^Ir.  Vax  Heuvelex.  He  is  a very  active  person  and  a very  good 
engineer. 

5lr.  Dextox.  He  has  done  very  good  work  in  Indiana. 

Mr.  Vax  HEm:LEX.  I am  sure  he  has.  He  is  chairman  of  the  State 
water  pollution  control  administrators  organization  and  has  au- 
thorized for  his  organization  this  testimony. 

^Ir.  Dextox.  He  comes  down  here  about  once  a year. 

^Ir.  F OGARTY.  Mr.  Lesinski. 

Mr.  Lesixski.  You  mentioned  the  potato  wastes.  Many  of  the 
companies  are  in  Xew  Jersey — they  have  wastes  from  canning — would 
spray  this  waste  in  a wooded  area  and  the  trees  absorb  the  moisture 
from  the  soil.  You  either  do  it  that  way  or  else  flood  lowlands  and 
use  that  as  a compost. 

Mr.  Vax  Heuvelex.  The  types  of  treatment  vary  a great  deal  with 
the  types  of  soil  and  climate  in  which  the  potato  processing  industry 
is  located  and  the  type  of  waste  processing  acceptable.  TTe  have 
worked  with  the  State  of  Idaho  and  the  State  of  Maine  on  this 
particular  problem. 

Mr.  Lesixski.  Is  your  soil  porous  ? 

Mr.  V AX  Heuvelex . V ery  tight . 

Mr.  Lesixski.  Hard  clay  *? 

Mr.  Vax  Heu^*elex.  Very  tight  loam.  V ery  rich  soil. 

Mr.  Lesixski.  Loam  soil  absorbs  water  ? 

^Ir.  Vax  Heu^t:lex.  At  a very  slow  rate.  In  Xorth  Dakota,  it  is 
a veiw  rich  black  soil  in  the  Red  River  Valley  area  with  an  miderlaying 
strata  of  very  tight  clay. 

^Ir.  Lesixski.  Well,  then,  in  the  wooded  area  the  trees  would  absorb 
the  surface  water  then  ? 

Mr.  Vax  Heiwelex.  Yes.  In  some  areas. 

^Ir.  Lesixski.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

^Ir.  F OGARTY.  Thank  you  very  much. 

^Ir.  Vax  Hexaulex.  Thank  you. 

Water  Pollutiox  Coxtrol  Research  axd  Tilhxixg 

WITNESS 

CHARLES  D.  GATES,  SCHOOL  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING,  CORNELL 

UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Charles  Gates,  professor  and  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Sanitary  Engineering,  Cornell  LYiversity. 
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Mr.  Gates.  Mr.  Cliairman,  with  your  permission  I would  like  to 
offer  my  statement  here  and  then  to  present  orally  the  high  points. 
Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right. 

(The  statement  follows :) 

I am  Charles  D.  Gates,  professor  and  head  of  the  Department  of  Sanitary 
Engineering  at  Cornell  University.  I have  been  engaged  in  sanitary  engineer- 
ing education,  research,  and  practice  during  my  entire  professional  career,  for 
the  past  15  years  at  Cornell. 

The  gravity  and  scope  of  the  economic,  social,  and  environmental  health 
problems  associated  with  the  growing  demands  on  the  Nation’s  water  resources 
have  been  described  in  a great  many  reports  and  the  resultant  need  for  en- 
gineers and  scientists  qualified  to  attack  these  problems  has  been  widely  recog- 
nized. It  has  been  almost  universally  agreed  that  sound  management  of  our 
Nation’s  water  resources  is  vital  to  the  future  of  a society  that  will  be  using 
water  at  an  estimated  rate  of  560  billion  gallons  a day  by  1980.  Achievement 
of  this  national  goal  is  dependent  on  the  collaboration  of  individuals  whose 
original  training  in  the  sciences  or  in  engineering  has  been  supplemented  by 
advanced  training  in  the  multidisciplinary  aspects  of  water  resources  planning, 
development,  and  management.  These  specialists  must  have  not  only  a depth 
of  knowledge  in  their  own  disciplines,  but  also  a comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  responsibilities  and  contributions  of  other  disciplines  and  professions. 

The  large  university  with  its  broad  range  of  disciplines  and  capabilities  has  a 
basic  responsibility  to  contribute  in  whatever  ways  it  can.  It  must  try  to 
anticipate  future  needs  for  knowledge  and  for  manpower  and  to  build  the 
requisite  new  educational  and  research  programs.  The  brains  and  the  talents 
for  which  we  compete  are  attracted  by  new  and  imaginative  currlculums  and  by 
the  promise  of  financial  support.  Both  of  these  items  are  costly  beyond  the 
normal  income  of  the  university.  The  funds  for  new  curriculums,  for  research, 
and  for  student  support  must  come  in  good  part  from  outside.  The  education 
of  the  needed  specialists  requires  time  as  well  as  dollars,  time  which  cannot  be 
bought  with  extra  dollars  after  the  problems  become  acute.  Problems  are  solved 
by  knowledgeable  people,  not  by  dollars  alone. 

I would  like  to  give  the  committee  an  idea  of  the  impact  of  the  Division  of 
Water  Supply  and  Pollution  Control’s  research  and  training  grants  program  on 
Cornell’s  capacity  to  educate  these  people,  and  to  conduct  related  research. 

Engineering  curriculums  at  Cornell  have  traditionally  attempted  to  prepare 
men  for  a wide  spectrum  of  engineering  functions  at  various  levels.  For  ex- 
ample, Cornell  supported  graduate  study  in  sanitary  engineering  for  many  years, 
largely  as  an  adjunct  to  its  undergraduate  civil  engineering  curriculum.  This 
graduate  program  survived  but  did  not  flourish,  producing  an  average  of  two  to 
three  conventionally  trained  engineers  annually.  Graduate  programs  of  this  size 
have  become  too  small  to  be  truly  effective ; they  are  less  than  the  “critical” 
size  that  triggers  the  student  interaction  so  vital  to  graduate  education.  Today, 
we  are  producing  sanitary  engineers  at  the  rate  of  10  to  12  a year,  each  with 
special  competence  in  systems  analysis  applications,  water  resources,  or  in 
unit  treatment  processes.  This  dramatic  improvement  is  the  direct  result  of  a 
major  expansion  to  which  there  have  been  several  major  contributors. 

In  September  1959,  a new  civil  engineering  building  added  excellent  sanitary 
engineering  laboratories.  Increased  emphasis  on  graduate  education  at  the 
college  of  engineering  level  added  support  for  two  graduate  assistants.  Public 
Health  Service  traineeship  support  for  students  had  become  available.  At 
this  time  it  was  decided  to  expand  the  objectives,  the  scope  and  the  size  of 
the  sanitary  engineering  program  in  recognition  of  the  need  for  new  approaches 
to  the  solution  of  new  problems.  Our  expansion  has  been  limited  to  two  areas 
that  (1)  correspond  to  critical  national  manpower  needs,  (2)  take  advantage 
of  Cornell’s  unique  strengths  and  (3)  will  stimulate  the  career  interests  of 
promising  students. 

These  two  areas,  environmental  systems  engineering  and  water  resources, 
are  complementary  in  terms  of  requisite  knowledge  and  skills ; the  former  rep- 
resenting a new  approach  to  the  analysis  and  solution  of  problems  involving 
complex  interrelationships,  of  which  water  resources  problems  are  an  example. 

A first  step  was  accomplished  with  the  award  of  a Public  Health  Service 
training  grant  which  has  enabled  us  to  explore  and  develop,  over  a 5-year  period 
starting  in  July  1961,  applications  of  systems  analysis  techniques  to  the  solution 
of  sanitary  engineering  problems.  This  grant  has  made  possible  the  addition 
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of  an  associate  professor  and  provides  financial  support  for  two  doctoral  stu- 
dents. It  permits  this  professor  to  devote  full  time  to  the  education  of  students 
in  this  exciting  new  field,  which  is  bringing  into  sanitary  engineering  promis- 
ing young  men  who  simply  are  not  interested  in  conventional  curriculums ; it 
is  an  educational  first  that  would  not  have  been  possible  without  training  grant 
support.  Nor  would  it  be  possible  without  course  support  in  systems  analysis 
and  operations  research  from  our  department  of  industrial  engineering. 

Our  departmental  expansion  which  permits  students  to  concentrate  on  water 
resources  is  an  integral  part  of  a new  multidisciplinary  water  resources  grad- 
uate training  program  at  Cornell. 

A recently  established  water  resources  center  brings  together  the  many  areas 
of  specialization  in  this  field  on  the  campus,  fostering  interdisciplinary  instruc- 
tion and  research.  This  joint  educational  enterprise  formalizes  the  collabora- 
tion of  individuals  in  the  biological,  physical  and  social  sciences  and  in  engineer- 
ing, all  with  a common  interest  in  educating  the  engineers  and  scientists  needed 
in  the  development  and  management  of  water  resources.  Initial  participants 
in  the  activities  of  the  center  include  faculty  from  the  departments  of  agricul- 
tural engineering,  agronomy,  conservation,  economics,  geology,  hydraulics  and 
hydrology,  regional  planning,  and  sanitary  engineering. 

“Water  resources”  has  been  designated  as  a new  field  of  instruction  in  the 
graduate  school.  This  new  field  enables  doctoral  and  master’s  candidates  to 
increase  their  primary  competence  in  any  one  of  the  specific  departmental  areas 
mentioned,  and  at  the  same  time  to  gain  a comprehensive  understanding  of  the 
water  resource  problems  of  allied  disciplines.  Successful  candidates  will  be 
qualified  for  careers  as  teachers,  researchers,  field  investigators  or  administra- 
tors with  public  and  private  agencies  and  institutions. 

This  new  training  program  is  truly  the  product  of  a joint  effort  by  the  uni- 
versity, which  is  providing  generous  financial  support,  by  interested  staff  mem- 
bers and  by  the  Division  of  Water  Supply  and  Pollution  Control  through  its 
research  and  training  grants  program. 

The  department  of  sanitary  engineering,  one  of  the  collaborating  groups,  was 
awarded  a 5-year  training  grant  in  “Water  resources  engineering”  by  the  Public 
Health  Service,  effective  July  1,  1962.  This  grant  provides  funds  for  an 
additional  staff  member  who  will  develop  and  teach  courses,  and  direct  research, 
in  the  development  and  management  of  water  resources.  Starting  in  Septem- 
ber 1963,  this  grant  will  be  supporting  three  doctoral  candidates  in  sanitary  engi- 
neering, wuth  concentration  in  water  resources.  Again,  these  men  are  being 
trained  in  this  area  because  support  is  available  in  the  form  of  specialized  staff 
and  fellowships. 

This  grant  parallels  a very  similar  training  grant  in  “Water  resources  eco- 
nomics” awarded  to  the  department  of  economics,  which  fosters  close  coopera- 
tion between  the  two  departments.  Two  of  the  three  men  will  be  taking  resource 
economics  as  a minor  subject. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  State  of  New  York  will,  through  its  recently  acti- 
vated division  of  water  resources,  participate  in  and  benefit  from  close  associa- 
tion with  our  Cornell  water  resources  program.  Some,  but  by  no  means  all  of 
our  activities  will  be  oriented  toward  State  problems. 

Research  grants  from  the  Division  to  our  sanitary  engineering  staff  have 
served  several  purposes : ( 1 ) they  support  graduate  student  research  assist- 
ants as  well  as  training  them  for  independent  research,  (2)  they  lead  to  new 
knowledge  vital  to  progress  in  water  pollution  control. 

I have  tried  to  show  how  the  Division  of  Water  Supply  and  Pollution  Con- 
trol’s research  and  training  grants  program  is  working  at  Cornell.  In  my 
opinion,  it  has  significantly  increased  the  quality,  scope,  and  size  of  our  sani- 
tary engineering  and  water  resources  graduate  program.  This  achievement  is 
attributable  both  to  the  Division’s  direct  financial  support  and  to  the  response  on 
the  part  of  the  university.  Unique  university  resources  have  been  drawn  into 
the  program ; financial  support  for  it  has  been  stimulated.  We  hope  that  these 
mutual  contributions  and  mutual  benefits  will  continue. 

This  association  has  been  highly  productive  in  terms  of  the  grant  program’s 
objectives ; we  see  a severalfold  increase  in  Cornell’s  capacity  to  contribute 
knowledge  and  manpower  toward  the  solution  of  vital  national  problems.  The 
university  has  recognized  an  obligation  and  has  demonstrated  its  ability  and 
willingness  to  contribute. 
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Mr.  Gates.  I am  Charles  D.  Gates,  professor  and  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Sanitary  Engineering  and  Water  Eesonrces  at  Cornell 
University.  I have  been  engaged  in  sanitary  engineering  education, 
research,  and  practice  during  my  entire  professional  career,  for  the 
past  15  years  at  Cornell. 

I appreciate  this  opportunity  as  an  educator  to  appear  before  this 
committee  and  to  participate  in  the  legislative  process.  I would  like 
to  confine  my  remarks  to  the  educational  and  research  aspects  of  the 
water  resources  problems,  an  area  in  which  I feel  qualified  and  I will 
limit  my  remarks  to  these  areas. 

I thought  it  might  be  worth  while  for  the  committee  to  get  some 
information  on  the  way  that  one  aspect,  one  part,  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  program,  the  Division  of  Water  Supply  and  Pollution  Control 
program,  is  working  out  at  a specific  school  and  so  I would  like  to 
give  the  committee  an  account  of  the  impact  of  the  Division’s  research 
and  training  grants  program — ^that  is,  the  Division  of  Water  Supply 
and  Pollution  Control — on  Cornell’s  capacity  to  educate  the  engineers 
and  scientists  which,  as  previous  witnesses  and  many  others  have 
indicated,  are  needed  in  the  sanitary  engineering  and  water  resources 
field  and  also  to  discuss  the  impact  of  these  grant  programs  on  our 
ability  to  conduct  the  related  research. 

The  large  universities  such  as  Cornell,  with  its  broad  range  of 
disciplines  and  capabilities,  has,  it  seems  to  us,  a basic  responsibility 
to  contribute  in  whatever  ways  it  can  to  the  solution  of  national  prob- 
lems. For  example,  the  water  resources  problem,  which  is  a problem 
of  national  import. 

In  attempting  this,  in  going  after  this,  it  would  seem  that  first,  the 
university  should  attempt  to  anticipate  future  needs  for  knowledge 
and  for  skills.  We  then  must  proceed  to  build  the  requisite  new  edu- 
cational and  research  programs.  Finally,  financial  support  for  the 
new  curriculums  and  for  the  support  of  the  students  who  are  going  to 
carr}^  on  advanced  study  must  be  found.  Once  the  new  curriculums 
have  been  put  together  and  financial  support  is  available,  the 
necessary  brains  and  talents  can  be  recruited  for  the  advanced  study 
which  we  hope  will  turn  out  men  qualified  to  attack  the  problems 
with  which  v/e  are  concerned  here. 

Now,  the  cost  of  these  latter  items,  for  example,  the  fabrication 
of  the  new  programs  that  are  needed,  the  financial  support  for  the 
graduate  students  who  are  going  to  carry  on  advanced  studies,  is  in- 
deed beyond  the  ability  of  our  private  universities  to  carry  on  alone. 

For  a great  many  years  Cornell  supported  graduate  study  in  sani- 
tary engineering.  The  program  was  small.  It  survived  rather  than 
flourished,  turning  out  on  the  order  of  two  or  three  conventionally 
trained  sanitary  engineers  a year.  Today,  and  as  of  this  next  June 
or  succeeding  June,  Cornell  is  producing  sanitary  engineers  at  the  rate 
of  10  to  12  per  year,  with  not  only  conventional  training  but  with 
special  competence  in  systems  analysis  applications  or  in  water  re- 
sources. This  dramatic  change,  and  we  feel  it  is  dramatic,  is  the  re- 
sult of  a major  expansion  to  which  there  have  been  several 
contributors. 

In  September  of  1959 — we  are  talking  about  history  this  recent — 
the  university  completed  a new  civil  engineering  building  which  sig- 
nificantly increased  our  sanitary  engineering  laboratory.  This  was 
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totally  financed  by  the  university.  The  college  of  engineering  in- 
creased its  support  of  graduate  education.  For  us  in  sanitary  engi- 
neering and  water  resources  this  took  the  specific  form  of  two  teach- 
ing assist  antships.  These  assistant  ships  support  students  doing  grad- 
uate work  in  sanitary  engineering  and  water  resources.  Public  Health 
Service  traineeships  became  available : we  average  two  or  three  a year. 
At  this  time  we  made  the  decision,  in  which  I was  involved,  that  we 
should  either  end  our  program,  which  had  not  grown,  or  to  expand  its 
objectives,  scope,  and  size  in  recognition  of  the  need  for  new  approaches 
to  the  new  problems  which  we  have  been  discussing  here.  This  deci- 
sion was  also  prompted  by  the  need  for  attaining  a •‘critical*'  size,  that 
size  which  triggers  the  student  interaction  which  is  so  vital  to  graduate 
education. 

TTe  decided  that  this  expansion  should  be  limited  to  two  areas  rather 
than  being  all  the  way  across  the  board,  and  that  these  areas,  both  of 
which  would  represent  new  ways  of  solving  problems,  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  Cornell's  unique  strengths,  and  that  they  would  stimulate 
the  career  interests  of  promising  students.  This  meant  expansion  in 
the  direction  of  what  we  call  sanitary  systems  applications  and  in  the 
direction  of  water  resources.  These  two  areas — sanitary  engineering 
systems  applications,  and  water  resources — are  complementary  in 
requisite  knowledge  and  skills.  The  former  is  of  particular  interest 
in  that  it  represents  a new  approach  to  the  solution  of  XDroblems  in 
which  there  are  com^fiex  and  involved  interrelationships.  I am  talk- 
ing here  about  the  systems  analysis  approach  to  the  solution  of  sanitary 
engineering  problems.  Having  decided  this,  there  was  the  obvious 
need  for  su]3port.  This  involved,  for  example,  a new  staff  member — 
called  for  a new  staff  member  specially  qualified  in  the  application  of 
systems  analysis  to  sanitary  engineering  and  required,  of  course,  once 
again,  financial  support  for  students  who  are  going  to  learn  these  new 
techniques  and  then  to  make  use  of  them  either  as  teachers  or  in  various 
organizations  such  as,  for  instance,  the  Public  Health  Service. 

On  July  1961,  we  were  awarded  a 5-year  training  grant.  This  is 
a training  grant  under  the  Division  of  Water  SupjDly  and  Pollution 
Controls  training  grant  program — a 5 -year  program  which  is  a major 
advance  over  the  older  concept  where  you  got  support  1 year  at  a 
time,  and  you  were  in  no  position  to  assure  students  that  although  they 
had  support  this  year  they  would  have  the  support  the  next  year. 
This  is  vitally  important  in  doctoral  programs  which  run  of  the  order 
of  3 years. 

This  program,  then,  has  enabled  us  to  explore  and  develop  applica- 
tions of  systems  and  analysis  teclmiques  borrowed  from  the  field  of 
industrial  engineering  and  military  applications  to  sanitary  engineer- 
ing. For  example,  the  optimization  of  waste  water  collection  system: 
the  minimization  of  cost  in  water  treatment  j)lants,  in  waste  treat- 
ment j)lants  which  include  several  miit  processes.  It  supports  a new 
staff  member  with  these  special  qualifications  who  is  teaching  these 
young  men  this  exciting  technique.  It  is  supporting  currently  two 
graduate  students,  both  of  whom  are  men  who  have  been  attracted  into 
sanitary  engineering,  into  a field  where  manpower  is  needed  by  this 
new  program — men  who  frankly,  and  this  is  on  a personal  basis,  who 
were  not  interested  in  the  conventional  jirograms  in  sanitary  engineer- 
ing. I am  referring  to  these  particular  mdividuals  and  to  no  others. 
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The  second  area  of  concentration,  one  which  permits  sanitary  engi- 
neers to  concentrate  in  water  resources,  is  a part  of  a multidisciplinary 
water  oriented  graduate  program  at  Cornell  which  has  been  under- 
way for  approximately  a year.  This  training  program  has  been  made 
available  by  a second  5-year  training  grant  which  supports  an  addi- 
tional staff  member,  especially  qualified  in  the  water  resources  area 
who  is  developing  new  courses  and  incorporating  new  material  into 
courses  for  these  sanitary  engineering  students  who  choose  to  con- 
centrate in  the  water  resources  area.  This  training  program  is  an 
example,  it  seems  to  me,  of  a joint  effort  in  which  the  university  is 
providing  generous  financial  support  by  university  staff  and  by  a 
grant  or  grants  from  the  Division  of  Water  Supply  and  Pollution 
Control.  These  take  the  form,  for  example,  of  stipends  for  doctoral 
candidates.  The  first  year,  two,  the  next  year,  three,  and  so  on.  At 
the  end  of  5 years,  we  will  have  support  for  as  many  as  six  doctoral 
candidates.  Without  stipends  of  this  sort  it  seems  to  me  extremely  un- 
likely that  men  of  the  caliber  that  we  are  interested  in  would  be  re- 
ceiving training  that  they  are  getting  and  which  will  enable  them 
to  direct  their  attention  to  the  solution  of  water  resources  problems. 

In  passing,  I will  mention  that  an  integral  part  of  our  total  program 
is  this  ability,  increased  ability,  to  conduct  research.  This  is,  to  a 
large  extent,  supported  by  research  grants  from  the  Division.  It 
enables  us  to  provide  financial  support  for  the  students  who  are 
receiving  advanced  training  who  could  not  be  receiving  it  without  this 
support.  It  is,  of  course,  training  new  research  people  who  go  out, 
as  one  man  completing  in  June  will  go  to  the  staff  of  the  University 
of  Maine  in  a research  program  directed  toward  water  pollution 
control.  And,  of  course,  these  research  grants  lead  to  new  knowledge 
which  is  vital  to  progress  in  v/ater  pollution  control. 

I have  tried  to  show  how  these  research  and  training  grants  are 
working  at  Cornell.  I feel  that  this  research  and  training  grant 
program,  has  significantly  increased  the  quality  and  scope  and  size 
of  our  sanitary  engineering  and  water  resources  graduate  program. 
This  achievement,  I think,  is  attributable  to  the  direct  financial  support 
from  the  Division  and  likewise  to  a corresponding  response  on  the 
part  of  the  university.  In  other  words,  unique  university  resources 
have  been  drawn  into  these  two  graduate  programs  which  would  not 
have  been  drawn  in  had  there  not  been  this  support  from  the  Public 
Health  Service.  The  university  itself,  that  is,  financial  support  from 
the  university  has  been  stimulated,  which  would  not  otherwise  have 
been  the  case.  We  hope  that  these  mutual  contributions  and  the  re- 
sultant benefits  will  continue.  The  association  has  been  highly  pro- 
ductive, I think,  in  terms  of  the  grant  program  objectives.  We  see 
a severalfold  increase  in  Cornell’s  capacity  to  contribute  to  this 
nationally  vital  problem.  The  university  has  recognized  an  obliga- 
tion ; it  has  demonstrated  it  willingness  to  meet  these  responsibilities. 
The  legislation  which  made  these  research  and  training  grant  pro- 
grams possible  appears  to  have  been  successful  in  achieving  its  pur- 
pose. This  legislation  and  these  research  and  training  grant  programs 
have  enabled  us  to  put  together  a graduate  program  which  is  turning 
out  the  kind  of  men  whom  we  feel  are  needed. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Denton? 

Mr.  Dextox.  No  questions. 

Air.  Fogarty.  Air.  Lesinski  ? 

Air.  Lesixski.  No. 

Air.  Fogarty.  Tliank  you  very  much,  Doctor. 

Water  Pollutiox  Coxtrol 
WITNESS 

M.  JAMES  GLEASON,  FIRST  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 

ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTIES 

Air.  Fogarty.  Air.  James  Gleason. 

Air.  Gleasox.  Air.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  with  your 
permission,  I would  like  to  make  one  statement  for  the  record  and 
then  conmient  very  briefly  on  the  items  that  I would  think  would  be 
most  pertinent  to  the  hearing  today. 

(The  statement  follows: ) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  M.  James  Gleason 
and  I am  county  commissioner  for  Multnomah  County,  Or  eg.,  the  county  seat  of 
which  is  Portland.  In  addition,  I am  first  vice  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Counties  and  a member  of  the  Water  Pollution  Advisory  Board. 

NACO  recognizes  that  the  statute  governing  the  water  supply  and  ix>Uution 
control  program,  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  Public  Law  660,  84th 
Congress,  as  amended,  provides  for  a comprehensive  and  integrated  attack  on 
water  pollution. 

Because  of  the  balanced  nature  of  the  water  pollution  control  program,  de- 
signed so  wisely  by  the  Congress,  NACO  recommends  strong  support  for  each 
of  the  individual  program  items,  recognizing  that  each  item  provides  mutual 
support  to  all  the  others.  Thus,  research,  training  and  demonstration  grants, 
and  grants  for  fellowships,  for  the  support  of  research  and  the  development  of 
training  in  universities  is  of  basic  importance  in  seeking  new  knowledge  as  well 
as  in  producing  the  trained  scientists  and  engineers  needed  for  State,  county, 
local,  and  Federal  control  programs.  We  consider  an  expanded  demonstration 
grant  program  of  particular  importance,  since  these  grants  support  field  investi- 
gations to  provide  a necessary  step  between  the  discovery  and  practical  applica- 
tion of  new  information.  The  need  to  initiate  more  projects  of  this  nature  is 
evident  because  of  the  critical  demand  for  improved  water  supply  and  pollution 
control  practices.  NACO  is  aware  that  public  and  private  agencies  and  in- 
stitutions can  contribute  special  skills,  facilities,  and  matching  funds  to  broaden 
and  accelerate  such  improvements.  We  note  the  diversity  of  projects  supix>rted 
under  the  demonstration  grant  program,  and  believe  that  funds  should  be  avail- 
able to  support  a larger  number  and  variety  of  projects  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  The  $5  million  control  program  grants  to  States  and  interstate  agencies 
are  essential  if  these  agencies  are  to  maintain  a strong  program  and  to  carry 
on  their  share  of  the  day-to-day  responsibilities  that  must  be  met  and  accom- 
plished close  to  where  pollution  problems  are  located. 

NACO  is  pleased  with  the  progress  that  is  being  made  in  river  basin  com- 
prehensive planning  for  water  quality  management;  in  the  enforcement  of 
interstate,  and  on  request,  intrastate  pollution  problems,  and  in  the  collection 
and  distribution  of  basic  data  on  the  quality  of  the  Nation’s  waters. 

While  NACO  feels  that  good  progress  is  being  made,  it  also  believes  that  the 
scale  of  the  Federal  operations  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  meet,  in  a number  of 
ways,  the  growing  national  pollution  problem.  Problems  of  industrial  wastes, 
the  continued  increase  in  the  utilization  of  chemicals  for  fertilizers,  weed  killers, 
insect  and  disease  control  on  the  farm  and  forest,  and  our  inability  to  move 
forward  at  an  adequate  pace  to  separate  storm  and  sanitary  sewage  refiect  some 
of  the  continuing  problems. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  programs  aimed  at  dealing  on  an  improved 
basis  with  problems  of  industrial  wastes  and  with  the  separation  of  storm 
and  sanitary  sewage  will  be  considered  in  other  hearings  by  the  Committees 
on  Public  Works  in  connection  with  proposed  new  legislation. 
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Of  the  currently  authorized  and  on-going  programs  NACO  desires  to  comment 
on  three  in  particular:  (1)  Construction  grants  to  cities,  counties,  and  other 
municipal  entities;  (2)  research,  and  (3)  research  laboratories. 

CONSTEUCTION  GRANTS 

The  members  of  NACO  are  highly  satisfied  with  the  orderliness  and  effective- 
ness with  which  the  current  $90  million  construction  grant  fund  to  aid  cities, 
counties,  and  other  municipal  organizations  construct  waste  treatment  works  is 
administered.  An  analysis  of  the  Division  of  Water  Supply  and  Pollution  Con- 
trol Project  Register  listing  projects  approved  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  show  many  countries  as  the  direct  applicant  for  these 
construction  aid  funds.  In  addition,  county  oflicials  in  many  places  play  an 
important  role  in  stimulating  the  application  of  projects  by  special  and  sanitary 
districts  and  communities  located  within  their  county. 

NACO  is  particularly  cognizant  of  the  gains  being  made  in  joint  project 
planning  and  construction  of  facilities  serving  multicities  and  city-counties  in 
numerous  parts  of  the  country  as  a result  of  amendments  proposed  by  the 
President  and  approved  by  the  Congress  in  1961,  allowing  additional  incentives 
to  those  communities  and  counties  working  together  under  a joint  comprehen- 
sive plan.  The  following  table  illustrates  some  areas  which  have  combined  their 
efforts  in  a single  multimunicipal  project. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  15  years  since  the  original  Water  Supply  Control 
Act  was  passed  by  the  Congress,  the  level  of  construction  of  municipal  sewage 
treatment  works  is  beginning  to  approach  the  amount  needed  annually  to  take 
care  of  present  and  projected  needs  and  to  pick  up  part  of  the  residual  backlog 
of  projects,  which  have  been  delayed,  for  one  reason  or  another,  over  the 
years.  For  the  first  time  we  are  beginning  to  see  a glimmer  of  success  with 
respect  to  at  least  this  portion  of  the  many-sided  pollution  problem.  NACO 
believes  it  to  be  of  utmost  importance  that  the  construction  grants  portion  of 
the  comprehensive  attack  on  pollution  be  carried  out  according  to  schedule. 
This  year  Congress  is  authorized  to  increase  the  construction  grants  program 
from  $90  to  $100  million  i>er  year.  The  President  has  recommended  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  imminently  successful  effort  and  NACO  urges  that  this  wise 
course  charted  by  the  Congress  be  pursued  effectively.  We  urge  that  the  com- 
mittee approve,  without  hesitation,  the  increase  of  the  construction  grants 
program  to  the  authorized  $100  million  for  this  coming  fiscal  year. 

RESEARCH 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  if  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  successfully 
treat  the  wastes  of  over  230  million  people  by  1975 — ^just  12  short  years  away — 
and  of  the  over  325  million  people  that  will  form  the  American  community  in 
just  37  years  from  now,  that  major  changes  must  be  made  in  the  way  municipal 
sewage  and  other  wastes  are  treated. 

The  Congress  in  the  1961  amendments  to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  requires  “*  * * the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  develop 
and  demonstrate  under  varied  conditions — including  continuing  such  basic  and 
applied  research,  studies,  and  experiments  as  may  be  necessary  * * — 

“(A)  Practicable  means  of  treating  municipal  sewage  and  other  waterborne 
wastes  to  remove  the  maximum  possible  amounts  of  physical,  chemical,  and 
biological  pollutants  in  order  to  restore  and  maintain  the  maximum  amount  of 
the  Nation’s  water  at  a quality  suitable  for  repeated  reuse ; 

“(B)  Improved  methods  and  procedures  to  identify  and  measure  the  effects 
of  pollutants  on  water  uses,  including  those  pollutants  created  by  new  tech- 
nological developments ; and 

“(C)  Methods  and  procedures  for  evaluating  the  effects  on  water  quality  and 
water  uses  of  augmented  streamfiows  to  control  water  pollution  not  susceptible 
to  other  means  of  abatement.” — 

The  committee  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Congress  authorized  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $5  million  each  year  up  to  a total  of  $25  million  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  these  three  specific  tasks.  These  funds,  applied  to  these  specific 
projects  marked  out  by  the  Congress  would  do  much  to  allow  us  to  meet  the 
foreseeable  critical  water  pollution  problems. 

It  is  startling  to  note  that  in  the  face  of  clearly  identified  needs  which  can 
be  met  only  through  research ; in  the  presence  of  clear  specifications  written  by 
the  Congress  into  statutes,  which  in  itself  indicates  the  importance  of  the 
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research  tasks,  that  the  appropriations  available  to  the  Public  Health  Service 
and  its  Division  of  Water  Supply  and  Pollution  Control  for  research  to  be 
carried  out  through  its  own  laboratories,  or  under  contract,  and  directed  to 
specific  water  ix>llution  control  requirements  amounts  to  about  $2.9  million  for 
fiscal  year  1963  and  about  S3  million  for  fiscal  year  1964. 

In  terms  of  the  $5  million  authorized  each  year  by  the  Congress  for  con- 
gressionally  noted  items  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  above,  the  Division  of  Water 
Supply  and  Pollution  Control  has  received  only  $3  million  since  the  amendments 
of  1961,  or  only  30  percent  of  the  authorized  appropriations  for  this  specific 
research  purpose. 

It  is  absolutely  clear  that  this  research  must  be  undertaken.  It  is  also  clear 
that  we  have  a limited  time  in  which  to  seek  new  knowledge  to  treat  the  wastes 
from  our  cities  and  industries.  Ultimately,  the  cost  of  this  research  must  be 
paid.  Every  year  that  we  delay,  the  time  period  within  which  to  do  this  re- 
search is  squeezed,  and  accordingly,  the  annual  cost  will  be  higher  because  the 
rate  of  research  must  be  greater.  It  is  our  belief  that  further  delay  will  entail 
significant  losses  since  hurried  research  under  time  pressures  may  not  be  as 
effective  as  programs  might  be  that  are  carried  out  as  designated  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  1961  amendments  to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

EESEAECH  LABORATORIES 

In  addition  to  the  research  items  specified  heretofore,  XACO  believes  that  the 
Congress  has  indeed  provided  a significant  advance  in  funding  water  pollution 
control  efforts  by  the  establishment  of  the  seven  regional  water  pollution  control 
laboratories  and  the  two  water  quality  laboratories. 

XACO  firmly  believes  that  all  the  laboratories,  whose  locations  have  been  an- 
nounced by  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  should  be  funded  for  construction  at  the 
earliest  possible  time.  At  the  present  time  the  Congress  has  already  appropriated 
funds  for  three  of  these  laboratories  at  Athens,  Ga.,  for  the  Southeast,  at  Cor- 
vallis, Oreg..  for  the  Xorthwest  and  at  Ada,  Okla.,  for  the  Southwest.  The 
President’s  program  recommends  construction  funds  for  additional  laboratories 
at  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  and  for  the  greater  Boston  area  in  Massachusetts,  for  the 
Xortheast  part  of  the  country.  XACO  believes  that  the  remaining  laboratory 
annoimced  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  that  for  the  Midwest  area  to  be  located 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  should  also  be  funded  for  con- 
struction during  the  fiscal  year  of  1964.  otherwise  there  would  be  a delay  of  a 
year  in  appropriations  for  this  laboratory.  XACO  believes  that  the  Congress  in 
section  4F  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  has  identified  the  unique 
and  special  place  that  the  Great  Lakes  has  in  connection  with  the  Xation’s  water 
resources.  XACO  believes  that  delay  on  this  particular  laboratory  would  not  be 
in  keeping  with  the  policy  of  the  Congress  in  view  of  their  specific  references  to 
the  urgent  need  for  the  protection  of  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  from 
pollution. 

XACO  further  believes  that  the  committee  should  give  consideration  to  the 
time  required  to  recruit  scientific  and  professional  staffs  for  all  of  these  regional 
laboratories.  XACO  also  believes  that  the  committee  should  give  recognition  to 
the  leadtime  necessary  to  provide  training,  as  needed,  for  the  laboratory  staff 
in  order  to  make  them  an  effective  team,  capable  of  making  adequate  use  of  these 
new  laboratory  facilities  as  soon  as  the  buildings  are  completed  and  equipped. 
In  order  to  do  this.  XACO  recommends  that  the  committee  give  consideration  to 
the  appropriation  of  adequate  operating  funds  to  each  of  the  laboratories  whose 
locations  have  been  announced  by  the  Secretary  so  that  during  fiscal  year  1964. 
work  can  be  initiated  on  recruitment  and  training  and,  as  early  as  possible,  the 
initiation  of  several  research  tasks  urgently  needed  in  each  of  the  regions  con- 
cerned. It  appears  to  XACO  that  it  would  be  efficient  and  economical  to  make 
these  funds  available  during  fiscal  year  1964  since  further  delay  might  result  in 
either  hasty  recruitment,  lack  of  leadtime  for  needed  training  or  the  inadequate 
utilization  of  these  costly  capital  structures  which  should  not.  for  reasons  of  lack 
of  advance  planning,  have  space  idle  while  staff  is  being  recruited  and  trainetl. 
XACO  is  aware  of  the  keen  competition  that  existed  for  the  location  of  these 
laboratories  and  believes  that  the  full  cooperation  of  all  of  the  universities  cnn- 
cerned  will  be  made  available  to  the  regional  laboratories  to  provide  for  needed 
space  to  house  advance  scentific  teams  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  laboratory 
facility  itself. 
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NACO  believes  that  the  regional  laboratories  will  be  of  great  help  in  providing 
direct  answers  to  regional  water  pollution  questions  and  again  wishes  to  com- 
pliment the  Congress  and  this  committee  for  the  expeditious  way  in  which  it  is 
acting  to  bring  these  new  facilities  into  operation  in  order  that  they  can  make 
their  contribution  to  solving  our  water  pollution  problems  at  an  early  date. 

Now  speaking  as  a county  commissioner  from  the  Pacific  Northwest,  I would 
like  to  direct  my  remarks  more  specifically  to  the  research  laboratory  which  will 
be  constructed  at  Corvallis,  Oreg.  The  research  in  this  will  provide  solutions 
for  some  critical  water  pollution  problems  which  have  developed  and  are  devel- 
oping in  our  area.  The  sooner  work  can  begin  in  our  area  the  greater  the  oppor- 
tunity will  be  to  prevent  many  problems  from  occurring,  and  also  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  solve  some  of  our  existing  problems  more  promptly.  Much  of  the  region 
is  still  fortunate  in  having  water  resources  of  very  high  quality.  It  i^  urgent  to 
provide  means  of  protecting  the  existing  high  water  quality  and  preventing  this 
from  deterioration,  in  view  of  the  rapid  economic  and  industrial  growth  expected 
for  the  Pacific  Northwest  region. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  has  isolated  four  problems  of  pollution  to  the 
waters  of  our  area  which  could  require  immediate  attention  of  qualified  person- 
nel. These  four  are : 

1.  The  effects  of  ivatershed  activities  on  water  quality  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 

Drainage  from  Pacific  Northwest  watersheds  is  the  beginning  of  the  great 

river  systems  of  the  area.  The  watersheds,  and  how  they  are  used,  govern  the 
quality  of  water  received.  Timber  harvesting  on  watersheds  occurs  throughout 
the  region.  Its  various  operations  sometimes  disturb  the  land  so  that  erosion  is 
increased  and  streams  grow  muddy  and  choked  with  silt.  It  contributes  ash  and 
chemicals  from  burning  slash  and  organic  pollutants  from  decaying  debris.  In 
agricultural  area,  fertilizers,  poisons  and  other  agricultural  chemicals  drain  from 
land  to  watercourse.  Such  areas  also  contribute  organics  from  feed  lots,  corrals, 
and  manure  storage.  Some  of  the  worst  recorded  fishkills  were  caused  by  wash- 
ings from  spray  rigs.  Irrigation  return  flows  carry  salts  leached  from  the  soil 
along  with  chemical  aids  applied  to  the  land.  With  waters  of  good  quality,  as 
they  are  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  it  is  urgent  to  protect  them  from  the  ravages 
of  land  drainage. 

Research  needs. — It  is  necessary  now  to  determine  the  extent  and  seriousness  of 
land  drainage  as  a water  quality  factor.  Through  field  and  laboratory  research, 
the  changes  and  effects  of  siltation  and  turbidity  will  be  shown  on  the  ability 
of  streams  to  produce  salmon  and  other  fish,  assimilate  wastes,  and  serve  neces- 
sary water  uses.  Naturally  occurring  tastes  and  odors  will  be  detected,  identi- 
fied, and  prevented.  As  knowledge  accumulates  from  sedimentation  surveys,  a 
rating  system  will  be  devised  and  watersheds  will  be  rated  systematically  for 
runoff  characteristics  in  relation  to  appropriate  variable  factors.  The  effects 
of  irrigation  return  flows  will  be  evaluated  for  key  watersheds  of  differing  types 
will  show  the  effects  of  season,  watershed  management,  and  other  factors.  A 
predictive  system  will  be  derived  so  that  preventive  and  remedial  measures  may 
be  taken. 

2.  Effects  of  multiple-purpose  impoundments  on  water  quality  in  the  Pacific 

Northwest 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  multiple- 
purpose  reservoirs  have  been  constructed  so  that  free-flowing  reaches  of  rivers 
are  becoming  progressively  shorter.  Storage  in  impoundments  is  now  a neces- 
sary part  of  water  resource  management,  if  the  water  needs  for  growing  popula- 
tion, agriculture  and  industry  are  to  be  met.  Governmental  and  private  agencies 
already  have  constructed  almost  100  major  reservoirs  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
at  a total  cost  approaching  $3  billion  dollars.  Water  quality  problems  have 
already  appeared  in  many  impoundments.  Typically  they  come  about  because 
thermal  stratification  and  density  currents  isolate  the  bottom  water  and  permit 
undesirable  chemical  changes  to  occur  there.  Commonly,  also,  quiet  reservoir 
waters  grow  unwanted  blooms  of  algae  made  possible  by  the  nutrients  brought 
in  from  the  watershed.  The  algae  not  only  impair  use  of  the  surface  waters 
of  the  reservoir,  but  also,  by  decaying  near  the  bottom,  make  the  reservoir  outflow 
malodorous,  septic  and  unfit  for  many  uses. 

Research  needs. — By  using  existing  main  stem  and  tributary  reservoirs  as  field 
laboratories,  effort  will  be  directed  to  determining  what  happens  in  the  reser- 
voir and  how  external  and  internal  factors  interact  to  bring  water  quality 
changes  about.  This  will  require  evaluating  climate,  land  use,  physical  nature 
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of  the  reservoir,  and  operating  schedule.  Stratification,  density  cmuents  and 
fiow-through  patterns  will  be  detected,  measured,  and  evaluated  as  factors  in- 
volved in  changing  the  water  chemistry.  Origin  of  nutrients  and  their  involve- 
ment in  growth  and  death  of  algae  will  be  examined.  Once  the  secrets  of  se- 
lected reservoir  tyi)es  are  sufllciently  known,  mathematical  models  will  be  de- 
vised so  as  to  permit  forecasting  what  will  happen  in  new  impoundments.  Final- 
ly, effort  will  be  directed  to  a systematic  development  of  processes  by  which 
impairment  of  water  quality  through  impoundment  can  be  minimized  or  pre- 
vented. 

3.  Problems  of  waste  disposal  into  estuarine  and  coastal  waters  of  the  Pacific 
Xorthicest 

Because  of  the  scenic  qualities  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  coastline,  the  recrea- 
tion and  tourism  have  shown  a fourfold  increase  at  State  parks  and  beaches  dur- 
ing the  past  10  years.  Recreational  use  will  increase  at  a much  greater  rate 
in  the  future  to  become  a more  vital  part  of  the  economy  of  these  areas.  As 
the  demand  for  water  recreation  opportunity  grows  along  with  rising  population, 
the  supply  of  suitable  water  areas  is  shrinking  due  to  quality  deterioration. 
It  is  imperative  that  the  value  of  the  water,  which  is  a predominant  attraction, 
be  maintained. 

The  immediate  coastal  waters  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  as  well  as  the  salt 
water  estuaries,  also  support  large  and  important  commercial  and  sport  fisheries 
and  shellfisheries.  The  major  species  of  the  inshore  waters  is  salmon,  although 
recently  the  offshore  tuna  yield  has  increased.  Salmon  must  use  the  inshore 
water  and  estuaries  to  migrate  to  fresh-water  spawning  grounds  where  pollu- 
tion, if  present,  not  only  inhibits  the  adults  in  their  upstream  travel  but  also 
threatens  the  young  migrating  to  the  sea.  The  major  shellfish  of  the  area  are 
clams,  oysters,  crabs,  and  shrimps.  Recently,  a serious  decline  in  the  oysters — 
possibly  caused  by  pollution — has  occurred  in  Willapa  Bay,  the  largest  oyster- 
ing  area  on  the  West  Coast.  Other  estuaries,  especially  in  lower  Puget  Sound, 
have  experienced  similar  declines. 

Information  presently  is  lacking  on  the  nature  and  quantities  of  wastes  to 
be  expected  from  intensified  exploitation  of  the  region's  natural  resources — 
timber,  minerals,  rare  metals,  and  oil.  To  protect  the  recreational  shore  areas, 
the  marine  environment  and  its  harvestable  resources,  the  infiuence  of  these 
wastes  and  the  mechanisms  by  which  they  operate  must  be  fully  understood. 
If  the  marine  environment  must  be  used  as  a repository  for  residual  wastes, 
method  and  structures  must  be  devised  to  take  advantage  of  the  waste  dispersing 
powers  available. 

Research  needs. — The  first  of  four  areas  of  pressing  research  need  concerns 
the  development  of  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  physical  characteristics  of 
coastal  water.  Such  knowledge  will  permit  safer  and  more  intelligent  use  of 
coastal  waters  for  residual  waste  disposal  through  sound  location,  design,  con- 
struction, and  operation  of  disposal  facilities.  Because  of  the  tremendous  im- 
I)ortance  of  the  Pacific  Northwest’s  living  resources  of  the  sea,  the  second 
research  area  will  be  devoted  to  learning  what  these  organisms’  environmental 
requirements  are  so  they  may  be  preserved  and  restored.  Biological  research 
will  also  develop  tools  for  detecting  the  presence  of  pollutants  and  measuring 
how  serious  their  threat  to  water  quality  may  be.  Third,  is  related  to  the  need 
to  know  better  what  happens  to  disease-producing  bacteria  and  viruses  of  sewage 
origin  that  may  threaten  the  public  health  when  discharged  into  coastal  areas. 
This  is  important  because  of  the  increasing  human  contacts  with  such  water 
bathing,  water  skiing,  boating,  log  sorting,  and  still  other  ways.  And  finally 
new  analytical  procedures  are  needed  to  detect  and  evaluate  the  significance 
of  pollution  in  the  area’s  coastal  waters.  This  is  urgently  necessary  because 
the  traditional  methods  used  successfully  in  fresh  water  for  many  years  either 
are  not  usable  in  salt  water  or  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  kinds  of  pollutants 
from  modern  industry  now  challenging  the  pollution  control  field. 

Jf.  Protection  of  Pacific  Northwest  tcater  resources  from  pulp,  paper,  and  food 
processing  xcastes 

The  major  source  of  organic  pollution  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  with  numerous  mills  scattered  along  rivers  of  coastal  water- 
fronts. Although  a few  mills  have  adequate  waste  handling,  most  of  the  sulfite 
mills  still  release  tremendous  amounts  of  lost  fiber,  organics,  and  spent  cooking 
liquor.  These  wastes  color  the  water,  deplete  its  oxygen  resources,  threaten 
fish  and  shellfish  resources,  cover  the  surface  with  foam,  and  make  it  generally 
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unattractive  for  recreation.  Because  waste  treatment  and  byproduct  recovery 
are  now  financially  unattractive  to  the  industry,  pollution  abatement  is  vigor- 
ously resisted. 

The  second  important  source  of  organic  wastes  discharges  to  surface  waters 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  concerns  waste  waters  and  byproducts  of  the  food 
processing  industries.  Within  the  region  processing  plants  handle  fruits  and 
vegetables  of  many  types  for  canning,  freezing,  and  dehydration.  Milk  proc- 
essing plants  of  all  types  are  widely  scattered  throughout  the  area.  Potato 
processing  is  concentrated  mainly  in  Idaho  where  about  50  percent  of  total  pro- 
duction is  processed  to  finish  packaged  products.  About  22  million  hundred- 
weight of  potatoes  will  be  processed  in  the  1962-63  season.  But  sugar  process- 
ing is  also  an  important  industry  in  the  area,  producing  high  waste  loadings 
from  the  large  sugar  plants  processing  from  3,000  to  4,500  tons  of  beets  per  day. 
Meat  processing  plants  ranging  from  small  slaughterhouses  to  large*  meat  proc- 
essing and  concerting  industries  are  located  throughout  the  region. 

Research  needs. — A compilation  and  review  of  waste  recovery  and  pollution 
prevention  procedures  is  needed  as  a first  step  in  assessing  the  tools  now  avail- 
able to  industry.  Once  completed,  it  will  strengthen  pollution  abatement 
programs  and  identify  specific  gaps  of  knowledge  at  which  developmental  re- 
search must  be  directed.  In  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  there  must  be  better 
information  on  the  nature  of  the  wastes,  the  effects  they  produce,  how  they  iX)ison 
fish  and  other  organisms,  and  how  they  can  be  exactly  detected  and  measured 
in  polluted  waters.  Ways  must  be  found  to  decrease  the  amount  of  waste 
produced  by  applying  improved  housekeeping,  process  modifications,  and  re- 
covery of  useful  products.  The  latter  has  great  appeal  because  half  the  raw 
resource  in  producing  a ton  of  pulp  is  now  lost  as  waste.  Treatment  of  the 
residual  waste  waters  must  be  devised  so  they  may  be  discharged  safely  and 
economically. 

In  the  food  processing  industry  examinations  should  be  made  of  the  known 
and  applicable  methods  for  treatment  or  disposal  of  waste  waters  and  utilization 
of  industrial  byproducts.  Both  industry  and  State  enforcement  agencies  should 
be  encouraged  to  use  known  available  methods.  Demonstration  projects  may  be 
of  real  educational  value  in  this  regard.  Biological  treatment,  lagooning,  spray 
irrigation,  and  ridge  and  and  furrow  irrigation  are  all  demonstrated  satisfactory 
methods,  if  properly  adapted  to  the  treatment  or  disposal  requirements  pre- 
sented by  specific  waste  characteristics.  While  primary  treatment  accomplish- 
ments are  fairly  well  defined  in  potato  and  sugarbeet  processing,  a breakthrough 
is  needed  concerning  secondary  treatment  and  byproduct  utilization.  Usual  oper- 
ations in  freezing  weather  periods  provide  limited  land  disposal  methods  as  now 
employed.  Lagooning  requires  tremendous  acreage  with  attendant  sewer  odor 
problems.  Conventional  secondary  oxidation  methods  should  be  investigated 
with  pilot-plant  operations. 

Much  of  the  research  will  be  done  in  laboratories  at  Oregon  State  University  by 
teams  of  Public  Health  Service  scientists  assembled  for  this  purpose.  Where 
special  knowledge  and  skills  are  available  in  other  institutions,  they  will  be 
drawn  upon  through  contract  arrangements.  Cooperative  relations  will  be  sought 
with  the  industry  and  its  technical  organizations  for  effective  coordination  of 
effort  and  for  joint  approach  to  research  that  requires  plant  facilities. 

Before  any  full-scale  research  program  can  get  underway,  much  preliminary 
and  exploratory  work  must  be  done.  Only  after  this  has  been  done,  can  the 
detailed  research  projects  to  be  undertaken  at  the  labortary.  This  background 
work  should  be  done  by  key  research  personnel.  If  these  key  personnel  were 
hired  in  fiscal  year  1964  and  they  were  to  do  the  preliminary  work  necessary 
during  that  year,  then  a full-scale  program  of  research  could  immediately  get 
underway. 

Oregon  State  University  has  indicated  that  they  could  provide  facilities  on 
their  campus  to  permit  scientific  research  to  begin  as  soon  as  personnel  are  avail- 
able. A letter  to  that  effect  from  Dr.  Jensen,  president  of  the  university,  is 
attached. 

I wish  to  thank  this  committee  for  its  very  fair  and  understanding  considera- 
tion of  the  needs  of  advancing  the  research  into  and  control  of  the  water  pollu- 
tion problem  that  we  face. 
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Oregon  State  University, 
Corvallis,  Oreg.,  March  22, 1963. 


Mr.  James  Gleason, 

Commissioner,  Multnomah  County, 

Courthouse,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Dear  Mr.  Commissioner  : We  are  very  pleased  to  provide  you  with  a statement 
on  laboratory  and  office  space  availability  at  Oregon  State  University.  This  in- 
formation may  be  of  importance  in  considering  that  funds  be  made  available  to 
initiate  research  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  Regional  Water  Laboratory 
staff  prior  to  the  completion  of  their  laboratory  building  on  the  Oregon  State 
University  campus. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  proposed  research  will  include  laboratory  analysis,  field 
investigations  and  surveys,  and  that  the  facilities  needed  for  such  work  would 
include  both  laboratory  space  and  offices. 

Even  though  our  offices  and  laboratories  are  crowded,  the  members  of  our 
staff,  because  of  the  urgency  of  this  work,  have  indicated  their  willingness  to 
share  the  facilities.  Accorodingly,  we  are  able  to  state  that  we  could  provide 
space  for  a number  of  Public  Health  Service  employees  on  a temporary  basis 
until  construction  of  the  Regional  Water  Laboratory  is  completed. 

Sincerely  yours. 


James  H.  Jensen,  President. 


Partial  list  of  multimunicipal  sewage  treatment  projects  receiving  grants  from  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 


PHOENIX,  ARIZ.,  TVPC-ARTZ-54 


Project  costs 

Grants 

Date 

City  of  Phoenix 

$8, 096, 845 
612, 275 

$600, 000. 00 

183. 680. 00 

176. 620. 00 
223,  680.  00 

60.  000. 00 
20.  000.  00 

Oct.  25,1962 
Do. 

Mesa 

T empe  

588,  727 
745,  609 
200,  000 
66,  667 
66, 667 

Do. 

Scottsdale  

Do. 

Glendale.-- _ 

Do. 

ToUeson 

Do. 

Peoria _____  _ ___. 

20,  000. 00 

Do. 

Total 

10, 376,  790 

1,  283.  980. 00 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF.,  WPC-CAL-100 


City  of  San  Diego. 

City  of  Chula  Vista 

City  of  Coronado... 

City  of  El  Cajon 

City  of  Imperial  Beach 

City  of  La  Mesa 

City  of  National  City 

Lemon  Grove  Sanitary  District. 

Rolando  Sanitary  District 

Spring  Valley  Sanitary  District. 

Total 


$34, 397, 223 
6, 281, 540 
719, 260 
2,  397, 537 
719, 260 
1, 438, 521 
1, 918, 027 
671, 309 
71, 927 
1,  438,  521 


50, 053, 125 


$250,  000.  00 
250, 000.  00 

211. 460. 00 
250, 000.  00 
211, 460.  00 
250,  000. 00 
250, 000.  00 

197. 360. 00 
21, 140.  00 

250, 000.  00 


2, 141, 420. 00 


Dec.  18,1961 
Mar.  16, 1962 
Do. 

Aug.  27,1962 
Aug.  17,1962 
Mar.  16, 1962 
Do. 

Mar.  1,1962 
Do. 

Aug.  17,1962 


SAN  JOSE,  CALIF.,  WPC-CAL-101 


City  of  San  Jose 

City  of  Santa  Clara 

Santa  Clara  County  Sanitary  District  No.  2. 
Santa  Clara  County  Sanitary  District  No.  3. 
Santa  Clara  County  Sanitary  District  No.  4. 

Cupertino  Sanitary  District 

Burbank  Sanitary  District 

Sunol  Sanitary  District 


$17, 034, 694 
4, 083, 366 
733, 552 
375, 046 
983,  274 
896, 592 
116, 388 
90, 528 


24, 313,  440 


$250, 000.  00 
250,  000.  00 
220, 060.  00 
112, 370. 00 
250,  000.  00 
250, 000.  00 
34, 910. 00 
27, 150.  00 


1,  394, 490.  00 


Aug.  10,1962 
Feb.  23.1962 
Mar.  8,1962 
July  23,1962 
Apr.  5, 1962 
Aug.  10,1962 
July  23,1962 
Do. 


Total. 
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Partial  list  of  multimunicipal  sewage  treatment  projects  receiving  grants  from  U.S, 
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ORANGE  COUNTY  SANITARY  DISTRICT  NO.  1,  SANTA  ANA,  CALIF.,  WPC-CAL-125 


Project  costs 

Grants 

Date 

Comity  Sanitary  District  No.  1 of  Orange  County 

Aug.  16,1962 
Do. 

County  Sanitary  District  No.  5 

$39, 830.  00 
34, 580.  00 

County  Sanitary  District  No.  6 

Total 

$1, 696, 800 

74, 410.  00 

FLINT,  MICH.,  WPC-MICH-506 


Flint — - - 

$7, 061, 880 
979, 112 

$250, 000. 00 
250, 000.  00 

Beecher  Metropolitan  District  (Mount  Morris  Townships, 
Genesse) 

Total 

8, 040,  992 

500, 000. 00 

WAYNE  COUNTY  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS,  DETROIT,  MICH., 

WPC-MICH-544 


Township  of  Romulus 

$183, 470. 67 
190, 029. 33 

May  28, 1962 
Do. 

Townshin  of  Taylor 

Total 

$1, 457, 389 

373,  500. 00 

COUNTY  OF  OAKLAND,  MICH.,  WPC-MICH-538 


Berkley _ 

Oct.  26,1962 

Birmingham 

Do. 

Clawson 

Do. 

Ferndale 

Do. 

Hazel  Park..  

Do. 

Huntington  Woods 

Do. 

Madison  Heights... 

Do. 

Oak  Park 

Do. 

Pleasant  Ridge 

Do. 

Royal  Oak .. 

Do. 

Royal  Oak  Township 

Do. 

Southfield 

Do. 

Troy 

Do. 

Beverly  Hills 

Do. 

Total 

$7, 633, 847 

$1, 366,  538.  63 

RED  RUN  DRAINAGE  BOARD,  PONTIAC,  MICH.,  WPC-MICH-539 


Berkley 

Oct.  26,1962 

Birmingham _ 

Do. 

Clawson 

Do. 

Ferndale 

Do. 

Hazel  Park 

Do. 

Huntington  Woods.. 

Do. 

Madison  Heights 

Do. 

Oak  Park 

Do. 

Pleasant  Ridge.  

Do. 

Royal  Oak 

Do. 

Royal  Oak  Township . . . 

Do. 

Southfield.  

Do. 

Troy  . ..... 

Do. 

Beverly  Hills 

Do. 

Total 

$592, 481 

$18, 664. 00 
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BELMONT  COUNTY  SEWER  AUTHORITY  NO.  1,  BRIDGEPORT,  OHIO,  WPC-OHIO-140 


1 

1 Project  costs 

1 Grants 

Date 

Citv  of  BeUaire  - 

i 

1 

Feb.  20,1962 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Citv  of  Martins jPeiTV - 

i 

Village'^of  Broofaide  

i 

Villago  of  Bridgep>ort  - 

1 

Total 

$6, 950,  000 

$819, 413. 30 

CITY  OF  FORT  WORTH,  TEX.,  WPC-TEX-222 


Fort  Worth..  

1 Dec.  17,1962 

.Arlington .. 

Benbrook  . . .. 

1 Do. 

Edgecliff 

1 Do. 

Lake  Worth  Village ..  

Do. 

River  Oaks. 

Do. 

Sansom  Park  Village 

Do. 

Westover  Hills..  

Do. 

West  worth  Village 

Do. 

White  Settlement 

I Do. 

Total 

$5, 875, 000 

1 

$194,419.24  ! 

MADISON  METROPOLITAN  SEWERAGE  DISTRICT,  MADISON,  WIS.,  WPC-WIS-164 


Town  of  Blooming  Grove 

$20, 137 

$6, 041. 10 

Nov.  16,1961 

Town  of  Burke 

23,  774 

7, 132. 20 

Do. 

Town  of  Fitchburg 

28,  818 

8,  645. 40 

Do. 

Town  of  Madison 

53,529 

16, 058.  70 

Do. 

Town  of  Middleton 

34, 214 

10, 264. 20 

Do. 

Town  of  Verona 

8.  368 

2,  510. 40 

Do. 

Town  of  Westport 

27, 215 

8, 164.  50 

Do. 

Village  of  Maple  Bluff 

14, 155 

4,  246. 50 

Do. 

Village  of  McFarland 

29,  092 

8,  727. 60 

Do. 

Village  of  Middleton 

53, 882 

16, 164.  60 

Do. 

Vmage  of  Monona 

83,  755 

25, 126.  50 

Do. 

Village  of  Shorewood  Hills 

14. 076 

4,  222.  80 

Do. 

City  of  Madison 

2, 324,  985 

250, 000. 00 

Do. 

Total - 

2,  716, 000 

360, 895. 60 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Go  ahead. 

]\Ir.  Gleason.  My  name  is  M.  James  Gleason.  I am  Comitv  Com- 
missioner for  Multnomah  Comity,  Ores:.,  the  county  seat  of  which 
is  Portland. 

In  addition,  I am  1st  vice  president  of  the  Xational  Association  of 
Counties  and  a member  of  the  water  pollution  adyisory  board. 

XACO  recognizes  that  the  statute  governing  the  water  supply  and 
pollution  control  program,  the  Federal  Mater  Pollution  Control  Act, 
Public  Law  660,  84th  Congress  as  amended,  provides  for  a compre- 
hensive and  integrated  attack  on  water  pollution. 

Me  have  recognized  the  need  for  this  and  the  veiy  great  impetus 
that  has  given  us  throughout  the  Xation  on  water  pollution  control 
and  would  certainly  strongly  recommend  all  of  the  individual  items. 
Me  are  impressed  with  the  progress  that  is  being  made  and  the  orderli- 
ness of  it  and  would  only  hope  of  course  that  it  could  be  speeded  up. 
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We  believe  also,  that  the  Federal  operation  could  speed  up  many 
of  the  answers  to  the  problems,  say,  of  industrial  waste  and  the  con- 
tinued increase  in  the  utilization  of  chemicals  for  fertilizer,  weed- 
killers and  so  forth  and  for  the  disease  control  and  insect  control  on 
the  farms  and  this  is  particularly  true,  I think,  out  in  our  country 
in  the  Northwest. 

I would  like  to  particularly  mention  No.  1,  the  construction  grants 
to  cities  and  counties  and  other  municipalities  and  municipal  entities, 
research  and  research  laboratories. 

We  are  particularly  hopeful  that  this  year  there  will  be  the  increase 
to  the  full  increase  of  $100  million  for  construction  grants.  * We  think 
that  it  was  a tremendous  increase  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  grants 
system  where  it  was  encouraged  to  have  all  the  cities  and  counties 
and  municipalities  to  join  together  into  areawide  systems  that  would 
handle  larger  areas. 

We  would  like  very  much  to  see  the  appropriation  that  is  allowed 
now  for  $5  million  to  be  brought  up  to  $35  million  of  carrying  out 
the  continuing  basic  and  applied  research  and  studies  and  experi- 
ments that  may  be  necessary. 

This  we  think  could  be  increased  from  approximately  $2.9  million 
for  three  laboratories  up  to  the  full  $5  million  and  be  money  well 
spent. 

In  addition  to  the  research  items  that  are  specified,  we  believe  that 
Congress  has  provided  a significant  advance  in  funding  water-pollu- 
tion control  either  by  the  establishment  of  the  seven  regional  pollution 
laboratories  and  the  two  water  quality  laboratories. 

We  firmly  believe  that  all  of  these  should  be  funded  for  construc- 
tion at  the  very  earliest  time. 

At  the  present  time,  Congress  has  appropriated  funds  for  three  of 
these  laboraties,  Athens,  Ga.,  Corvallis,  Ore.,  Ada,  Okla. 

The  President’s  program  represents  that  construction  funds  be  made 
available  for  Fairbanks  and  for  Boston. 

We  would  very  strongly  recommend  that  the  laboratory  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor  would  also  be  funded  through  this 
year,  if  it  is  at  all  possible. 

We  think  that  is  particularly  important  in  view  of  the  urgent  need 
for  protection  of  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  systems. 

We  are  particularly  interested  also  in  advance  hiring  and  advance 
appropriation  for  staff,  particularly  for  the  three  laboratories  that 
are  now  authorized  and  that  are  going  ahead  on  constuction. 

We  think  that  it  is  very  necessary  that  due  to  the  shortage  of 
trained  help,  that  this  would  be  appropriated  in  1964. 

Work  in  all  three  of  these,  I understand,  could  be  initiated  in  1964 
on  programs  that  are  very  much  needed  at  the  present  time. 

We  think  that  the  regional  laboratories  will  be  of  tremendous 
help  to  the  regions  in  arriving  at  some  of  the  answers  that  are  particu- 
larly needed  to  watch  and  correct  the  water  pollution  and  to  get  it 
under  control. 

I would  like  to  speak  just  a minute,  being  from  the  Northwest,  and 
outline  the  things  that  could  immediately  be  entered  into  from  our 
own  area  of  the  Northwest,  and  this  is  the  school  at  Corvallis  and 
I would  just  like  to  mention  that  there  are  four  programs  that  need 
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research  at  the  present  time  and  that  have  been  pretty  well  outlmecl. 

Xo.  1,  there  is  the  elfect  of  watershed  activity  on  the  water  quality 
of  the  Pacific  Xorthwest.  This  would  include  all  the  ]3hases  of  the 
watershed  activities.  Xo.  2 is  the  efi'ect  of  multipurpose  dams  on 
water  quality  in  the  Xorthwest. 

Then,  I think,  and  this  probably  is  my  own  appraisal  of  it — we  get 
into  the  two  that  are  I think  of  the  greatest  urgency  and  are  the  two 
that  I think  are  j)robably  the  most  needed,  and  this  is  the  problem  of 
waste  disposal  in  the  estuary  of  the  coastal  waters  of  the  Xorthwest. 

I would  like  to  j)oint  out  that  in  our  coastal  waters  we  have  not  only 
a great  industiw  in  the  fishing  but  in  the  shellfish  industry  and  ah^o 
one  of  our  problems  is  that  the  nearness  of  the  pulp  paper  mdustry 
close  to  our  coastal  waters  and  this  is  a problem  we  need  to  find  the 
answers  and  find  them  reasonably  soon,  if  we  are  to  save  much  of  the 
fishing  industry. 

The  next  one,  and  this  is  the  one  that  I think  to  the  Xorthwest  is 
probably  of  the  greatest  importance,  is  that  of  the  protection  of  the 
Xorthwest  water  resources  from  pul]o,  paper,  and  fruit-processing 
waste.  These  are  frankly,  gentlemen,  large  industries  in  this  area 
and  the  one  that  has  particular  problems  on  waste  and  waste  prob- 
lems. ones  that  so  far  have  been  slow  to  find  the  answers  to  and  ones 
that  we  need  very  desperately. 

We  would  like  to  point  out  that  if  it  is  at  all  possible  to  appropriate 
this  year  for  the  present  hiring  of  the  staff  that  would  be  the  basic 
staff  for  these  research  laboratories  that  these  research  grants  at  the 
present  time  are  ready  to  move  ahead  at  Corvallis  for  the  Xorthwest. 

I would  like  to  point  out  that  for  people  of  this  quality,  it  takes 
quite  a time  for  present  Ifiring  and  training  of  the  staff  so  that  in  the 
early  part  of  1965,  when  the  laboratory  is  completed,  we  will  have  a 
fully  effective  staff. 

I would  mention  that  along  with  this  paper  I do  have  a letter  from 
Dr.  Jensen,  president  of  Oregon  State  University,  whereby  he  does 
say  that  he  can  make  space  available  for  a reasonable  number  of  staff' 
men  to  work  on  water  pollution. 

They  have  indicated  that  they  would  be  available  and  that  there 
would  be  space  available  if  this  could  be  put  in. 

I would  like  to  agam  state  that  the  Florida  Association  of  County 
Officials,  all  3,000  of  us  are  very  much  in  favor  of  this  program  and 
very  strongly  support  the  program  from  top  to  bottom  and  particu- 
lary  the  research  end  of  it. 

I would  like  to  thank  you  for  inviting  me  here  and  thank  you 
for  your  study  of  these  problems  and  certainly  for  your  understand- 
ing of  these  problems. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Denton  ? 

Mr.  Dextox.  Xo  questions. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  ^Ir.  Lesinski  ? 

^Ir.  Lesixski.  I have  a few ; yes. 

^Ir.  Gleason,  going  over  to  your  original  report,  you  are  in  water 
pollution,  I understand,  and  wastes,  and  you  are  also  talking  about 
the  place  where  you  have  a large  amoimt  of  water  being  run  off 
from  the  watershed  and  so  forth. 

Is  the  Department  of  Agriculture  taking  care  of  that  ? 
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Mr.  Gleasox.  They  do  some  work  on  that.  As  I miderstand  this 
research  program,  the  effects  on  watershed  activity,  the  Agriculture 
Department  is  doing  at  least  a certain  amount  of  work  on  that. 

We  have  at  least  in  the  Northwest  a great  deal  of  timber  and  this 
also  is  part  of  the  problem  of  the  watershed,  timber  harvesting  and 
also  the  effects  of  insect  pesticides  on  the  treatment  of  pine  weavil 
and  that  sort  of  thing  and  we  think  this  is  a very,  very  necessary 
field  of  research. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  The  Interior  Department  is  in  this  also.  Now,  the 
reason  I brought  it  out  is,  there  is  another  agency  getting  into  another 
field  that  two  agencies  are  in.  That  is  why  I brought  the  subject  up. 

Mr.  Gleasois^.  Frankly,  I would  have  to  plead  a certain  amount  of 
ignorance  there. 

I do  know  that  in  the  Water  Pollution  Board,  at  the  last  meeting, 
we  met  with  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Committee  to  at- 
tempt to  have  this  coordinated  so  that  there  would  not  be  the  dupli- 
cation, if  there  is  any. 

Now,  on  the  watershed  study,  part  of  that  is  being  done  by  the 
Interior  and  part  is  also  being  done  by  Agriculture. 

It  is  my  understanding  then  from  talking  with  Dr.  Jensen  and 
some  of  the  people  that  are  connected  more  with  research,  of  course, 
than  I am,  that  this  is  not  the  type  of  research  there  would  be  here. 

That  they  are  covering  more  on  the  specific  problem  and  not  on  the 
water  pollution  end  of  it,  necessarily. 

Mr.  Lesixski.  The  Agriculture  Department  was  draining  swamps 
and  Interior  Department  was  filling  in  swamps.  This  is  a round 
robin  down  here.  Irregardless,  your  primary  concern  is  what,  then  ? 

Mr.  Gleasox.  My  primary  concern  is  basically  with  the  water  pol- 
lution and  also  with  the  need  of  further  research  in  arriving  at  the 
answers,  not  only  for  municipal  waste  but  also  for  the  industrial  waste. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Gleason.  No  further  questions. 

Water  Pollution  Control 

WITNESS 

EARL  COE,  DIRECTOR,  DEPARTMENT  OF  CONSERVATION,  AND 

CHAIRMAN  OF  POLLUTION  CONTROL  COMMISSION,  STATE  OF 

WASHINGTON 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Mr.  Coe. 

Mr.  Coe.  My  name  is  Earl  Coe.  I am  director  of  the  Department 
of  Conservation  and  chairman  of  the  Pollution  Control  Commission 
of  the  State  of  Washington. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present  our  views  concerning  the 
fiscal  year  1964  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  especially  those  funds  to  be  provided  for 
water  pollution  control  activities  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

We  are  in  favor  of  the  increases  proposed  in  the  President’s  fiscal 
year  1964  budget  for  this  program. 

The  President’s  budget  provides  the  maximum  amount  authorized, 
$100  million,  for  grants  for  construction  of  waste  treatment  works, 
under  Public  Law  660.  The  estimated  allocation  for  the  State  of 
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Washington  for  fiscal  year  1964  is  $1,553,400  which  compares  Avith 
$1,399,365  for  fiscal  year  1963. 

Since  the  enactment  of  Public  LaAA^  660,  Washington  State  has 
made  tremendous  strides  foi'AA^ard  in  abatement  of  municipal  wastes. 

Federal  grants  for  construction  of  treatment  works  haA^e  played  a 
major  part  in  enabling  cities  and  sewer  districts  to  match  these  funds 
AAuth  their  own  resources  to  build  needed  facilities. 

The  accelerated  public  Avorks  program  also  has  contributed  greatly. 

At  the  present  time  more  than  35  municipal  and  sewer  districts 
projects  in  the  State  are  in  various  phases  of  development,  Avith  assist- 
ance from  Public  LaAv  660  and  the  accelerated  public  Avorks  program. 

The  increase  in  grants  to  the  State  in  the  fiscal  year  1964  budget 
will  be  needed  to  further  reduce  the  backlog  of  requests  for  these 
funds. 

We  also  wish  to  support  the  budget  request  of  $5  million  for  grants 
to  State  and  interstate  water  pollution  control  progTams. 

The  estimated  allocation  to  the  State  of  Washington  Avould  be 
$66,100.  These  funds  Avill  be  used  for  contractual  services  for  engi- 
neering, economic  and  oceanographic  consultants. 

A most  important  part  of  the  Public  Health  Seiwice's  program  is 
the  development  of  a long-range  comprehensive  pollution  control  plan 
for  the  entire  Northwest. 

This  plan  Avill  proAude  an  orderly  program  for  the  protection  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  quality  of  our  region’s  waters. 

A major  part  of  this  planning  actiAuty  is  directed  toAvard  proAud- 
ing  reports  on  municipal  and  industrial  water  supply  and  on  low-floAv 
storage  requirements  in  Federal  multiple-purpose  reserA^oirs  to  ac- 
company the  reports  to  Congress  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  on  water  resource  projects  and  riA^er  basin 
studies. 

We  hope  that  Congress  will  provide  the  full  amount  requested  in  the 
President’s  budget  for  these  comprehensiA^e  planning  activities,  and 
that  the  Public  Health  Seiwice  will  allocate  a sufficient  portion  of  these 
funds  to  the  Pacific  North Avest  in  order  that  these  Avater  resource 
])1  aiming  actiAities  can  proceed  without  delay. 

To  some  extent  this  planning  actiAuty  has  lagged  in  past  years 
because  the  amount  of  funds  required  has  not  been  proAuded. 

During  the  coming  fiscal  year  the  Public  Health  Service  Avill  be 
doing  planning  studies  in  the  Snohomish,  Skagit,  Yakima,  and  Okano- 
gan River  Basins  in  the  State  of  Washington,  as  Avell  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  Columbia  Basin  and  the  Pacific  Nortlnvest.  We  hope  that 
$500,000  can  be  allocated  to  carry  out  this  planning  Avithout  further 
delay. 

The  proAusion  of  basic  hydrologic  data  is  CvSsential  to  any  sound  pro- 
gram of  Avater  resource  deA^elopment.  The  State  of  Washington  itself 
spent  OA^er  $84:0,000  on  this  activity  during  1962,  far  more  than  any 
other  State  in  the  NortliAA’est. 

The  Public  Plealth  Service’s  basic  data  program  is  providing  infor- 
mation on  Avater  quality  Avhich  is  useful  to  us  and  AAdiich  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  the  data  Avhich  our  pollution  control  commission  is 
collecting. 

Y"e  Avould  like  to  see  this  activity  considerably  expanded.  Par- 
ticularly, Ave  Avould  like  to  see  tlie  establishment  of  a station  to  proA’ide 
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a record  of  the  quality  of  ground  water  in  the  Spokane  Eiver  Basin, 
where  we  have  an  urgent  need  to  learn  more  about  the  suitability  of 
this  water  for  municipal  and  industrial  uses. 

As  you  may  know,  the  State  of  Washington  in  1962  became  the 
first  of  the  50  States  to  call  upon  the  Public  Health  SerHce  for  co- 
operative work  in  pollution  control  on  intrastate  waters  under  the 
1961  Amendments  to  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

This  request  for  assistance  was  made  in  connection  with  the  crucial 
pulp  and  paper  waste  disposal  problems  of  Puget  Sound. 

The  resulting  joint  State-Federal  program  has  been  extremely 
successful  to  date. 

The  conference  procedure,  with  the  strong  program  of  technical 
studies  which  it  has  developed,  and  the  establishment  of  State  permits 
relating  to  waste  disposal  from  the  seven  pulp  and  paper  mills  in- 
volved have  enabled  us  to  look  forward  to  successfully  coping  with  the 
initial  phase  of  this  pollution  problem. 

Xow  that  the  policy  has  been  clearly  stated  and  the  State  has  ex- 
pressed its  wishes  clearly  in  its  permits,  we  find  that  our  working 
relationships  with  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  are  greatly  improved. 

The  Federal  program,  involving  broadscale  investigations  of  the 
oceanography  of  Puget  Sound,  the  economic  aspects  of  water  use  and 
waste  disposal,  technical  factors  affecting  the  disposal  of  pulp  mill 
wastes,  effects  on  fish  and  shellfish,  and  many  other  relevant  factors, 
has  proved  to  be  an  effective  tool  for  doing  this  job. 

I hope  that  Congress  wdll  support  the  President’s  program  with  the 
expectation  that  adequate  funds  will  be  allocated  to  carry  out  the  field 
investigations  of  the  Washington  State  enforcement  project  which 
are  developing  such  useful  findings  concerning  conditions  in  Puget 
Sound. 

A,  budget  of  $400,000  will  be  required  to  carry  out  these  studies  at 
the  necessary  level. 

However,  the  total  job  of  coping  with  pulp  and  paper  wastes  is 
truly  a two-part  one,  going  far  beyond  the  problem  of  achieving  con- 
trol of  existing  pollution  through  the  provision  of  presently  known 
waste  disposal  methods. 

The  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
Pacific  hlorthwest,  not  only  in  the  State  of  Washington,  but  in  Ore- 
gon, Alaska,  and  parts  of  Montana,  Idaho,  and  California  as  well. 

Our  basic  task  is  to  clean  up  pollution,  but  also  we  must  learn  to 
use  our  timber  resources  more  effectively  if  we  are  to  stimlate  the 
economic  development  of  our  area  through  creating  new  industries 
and  new  jobs. 

Through  intensive  and  costly  research,  several  of  the  Washington 
State  pulp  and  paper  mills  have  evolved  a variety  of  useful,  salable 
products  from  their  wastes. 

Now  in  full  production  is  a new  levulinic  acid  plant. 

This  encourages  us  to  strongly  suggest  that  Federal  laboratory 
facilities  designed  for  this  work  would  be  highly  beneficial. 

If  we  can  learn  to  utilize  the  byproducts  of  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  which  are  now  causing  pollution  problems  and  harness  these 
waste  materials  to  manufacture  wood  chemicals  and  other  new  prod- 
ucts, we  will  have  transformed  a problem  into  an  economic  opportunity 
for  our  region. 
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In  onr  studies  of  the  pulp  mill  pollutiou-control  problem,  we  cou- 
tiuuallY  run  up  against  a major  unknown  factor. 

This^  is  the  uiiavailabilitY  of  basic  mfonnation  concerning  the 
molecular  structure  of  lignin. 

Only  half  of  the  tree  is  used  for  ]Dapermaking — the  cellulose  half. 

The^  remainder  of  the  tree  is  predominantly  lignin  which  binds  the 
cellulose  fibers  in  the  liYing  tree.  Separating  the  molecular  com- 
ponents of  lignin  is  a ma  j or  problem. 

It  is  known  that  the  structure  of  lignin  Yaries  from  species  to 
species  among  trees.  If  we  obtain  the  necessary  basic  research,  liguin 
will  become  the  basis  for  Yaluable  chemical  raw  materials. 

An  initial  phase  of  tliis  expanded  factfhidmg  effort  will  soon  exist 
through  the  Pacific  Xorthwest  Eegional  Kesearch  Laboratory  of  the 
Public  Health  SerYice,  which  will  be  under  construction  beginning 
in  June  1963. 

GoYernor  Kosellini  and  the  State  of  TTashington  wish  to  commend 
the  leadership  demonstrated  by  Congress  and  the  administration  in 
enacting  legislation  in  1961  which  authorized  the  establishment  of 
such  laboratories. 

TTe  were  particularly  pleased  that  the  urgency  of  our  region's  prob- 
lems was  recognized  by  this  committee  in  appropriating  fluids  to  begin 
construction  of  this  Laboratory  in  the  near  future. 

The  Senate  of  the  State  of  Washington  recently  demonstrated  their 
keen  interest  in  this  program  by  unanimously  passing  Senate  Keso- 
lution  1963-15. 

Tliis  resolution  requests  Congress  to  include  funds  in  the  1964 
budget  to  initiate  research  on  an  adYanced  basis  during  that  fiscal 
year,  and  requests  that  the  research  program  to  be  carried  out  at  the 
Laboratory  receLe  adequate  attention  in  the  fiscal  year  1965  budget. 

We  strongly  support  these  requests,  and  hope  that  Congress  will 
find  it  possible  to  proYide  funds  to  get  a good  headstart  on  a program 
at  CorYallis  during  fiscal  year  1964. 

The  Public  Health  SerYice  could  effectiYely  use  $500,000  during 
fiscal  year  1964  to  recruit  a scientific  staff,  to  begin  the  first  stages  of 
research  on  a number  of  projects,  and  to  paYe  the  way  for  the  deYelop- 
ment  of  a full-scale  research  program  in  fiscal  year  1965. 

The  Pacific  Xorthwest  Eegional  Water  Pollution  Control  Eesearch 
Laboratory  now  giYes  us  a chance  to  take  on  the  task  of  research  on 
pulpmill  wastes.  I Yiew  the  regional  Laboratory  as  a place  where 
the  Public  Health  SerYice  will  be  able  to  do  a part  of  this  job. 

pYen  more  important,  this  Laboratory  ought  to  be — and  we  look 
forward  to  its  being — a place  for  seeking  out  and  utilizing  the  research 
potential  of  the  Pacific  Xorthwest  which  exists  in  its  many  uniYersi- 
ties,  its  industries,  and  its  laboratories. 

The  regional  lalx)ratory  should  proYide  a place  where  the  uni- 
Yersities.  industries,  and  scientific  minds  of  the  Xorthwest  can  come 
to  deYelop  mutually  agreed  upon  programs  for  the  solution  of  some 
of  these  water  pollution  and  economic  deYelopment  problems. 

The  uniYersities  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  particularly  the 
TniYersity  of  Washington,  haYe  long  been  actLe  in  technical  re- 
search programs  inYolYing  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  and  haYe 
deYeloped  skill  which  is  second  to  none. 
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I believe  the  Corvallis  Laboratory,  by  worldng  with  the  University 
of  Washington,  would  be  in  an  excellent  position  to  make  accelerated 
progress  on  some  of  these  important  problems. 

Recently,  the  University  of  Washington  presented  to  us  an  outline 
of  the  type  of  research  needed  to  enable  us  to  further  utilize  the 
lignin  wastes  which  accrue  from  the  pulp  making  process. 

Dr.  J oseph  McCarthy,  who  is  internationally  Imown  for  his  research 
in  wood  pulp  chemistry,  has  proposed  a program  for  making  effective 
and  profitable  use  of  the  lignin  and  lignin  derivates  that  arise  as 
byproducts  in  wood  pulp  and  paper  manufacture. 

This  is  the  50  percent  of  the  log  now  lost,  as  I mentioned  earlier. 

This  highlights  the  importance  of  getting  the  nucleus  program 
started  at  the  Corvallis  Laboratory  during  fiscal  year  1964. 

This  would  provide  the  type  of  scientific  staff  which  could  begin 
to  carry  out  research  at  Corvallis,  and  make  arrangements  with  other 
institutions  such  as  the  one  that  I have  described  for  the  University 
of  Washington. 

I have  been  discussing  their  proposal  with  officials  of  the  university, 
and  would  like  to  come  back  to  the  hearings  of  this  committee  next 
year  with  a detailed  proposal  for  a program  which  the  university 
could  take  on  as  its  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  pulp  and  paper 
problem. 

I hope  that  the  committee  will  look  with  favor  upon  our  proposal 
at  that  time,  and  will  allocate  the  necessary  funds  to  the  Public  Health 
Services  Regional  Laboratory,  and  authorize  that  Laboratory  to  nego- 
tiate a contract  research  program  with  the  University  of  Washington 
in  this  area  in  which  it  is  so  competent. 

I appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  committee  today. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  here.  What  has  been  your 
experience  with  the  Public  Health  Service  in  the  area  of  enforcement? 

Mr.  CoE.  I am  glad  to  answer  that  question. 

First,  when  we  called  them  in,  as  the  first  State  of  the  Union,  it 
aroused  a lot  of  antagonism  by  industry  and  people  in  feeling  that 
the  Public  Health  Service  was  going  to  take  over  the  duties  of  the 
State  of  Washington  and  it  took  us  many  months  to  untangle  that 
problem  and  to  make  industry  feel  that  we  can  work  together  in  this 
matter. 

The  State  had  been  in  legal  hearings  and  had  long  costly  court 
proceedings,  sitting  around  with  dozens  of  lawyers,  and  w^e  weren't 
moving  toward  solutions.  We  then  started,  with  the  Public  Health 
Service  on  a new  and  mutual  understanding  of  what  we  could  do  for 
the  best  of  all  parties  concerned  in  a control  program.  The  Public 
Health  Service  recognized  that  principle  and  they  left  the  program 
entirely  in  our  hands.  But  there  was  a little  fear  that  they  wanted  to 
take  over.  It  took  us  quite  some  time  to  break  it  down. 

Now,  I don’t  think  you  will  find  people  feeling  this  way  at  all. 
There  is  a change  of  attitude. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  about  the  opposite  of  some  of  the  testimony 
we  have  had. 

Mr.  CoE.  I understand. 
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Mr.  Fogakty.  There  is  a view  with  some  that  they  would  like  to 
have  seven  or  eight  court  cases  hanging  over  the  heads  of  people  all 
the  time. 

Mr.  CoE.  I have  found  in  my  enforcement  in  pollution  work  that  it 
is  well  to  have  a lot  of  good  tools  to  work  with  and  when  your  oppo- 
nents or  whatever  you  want  to  call  them  recognize  that  you  have  the 
tools  to  work  with  they  are  more  willing  to  work  with  you.  MTien 
we  were  only  a small  pollution  department,  not  having  adequate  staff, 
not  having  the  tools  of  technical  people,  well,  when  we  brought  the 
big  club  in,  the  Public  Health  Service,  the  whole  picture  began  to 
change  and  we  are  now  working  it  out  wonderfully.  The  industry 
knows  what  I am  saying  here  today.  They  are  delighted  with  the 
fact  that  we,  the  State  of  Washington — the  administrative  part,  and 
you,  the  Congress,  can  all  work  together  to  solve  this  big  problem  and 
so  I am  happy  to  be  here  representing  all  phases  of  it.  Xot  only  our 
own  administrative  work — and  I have  been  in  all  phases  of  govern- 
ment for  some  25  years — legislative.  House,  Senate,  administrative, 
elected  official,  and  now  an  administrative  official,  so  I can  understand 
all  the  problems  involved.  I have  only  the  highest  comment  to  make 
of  the  attitude  of  the  health  department  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Lesinski. 

Mr.  Lesixski.  You  are  talking  about  the  State  of  Washington.  I 
was  in  Washington  in  1934  and  the  whole  bay  area,  Puget  Soimd,  in 
Port  Angeles,  that  whole  bay  area  is  loaded  with  sawdust.  I went 
through  the  papermills  and  the  lumber  mills.  The  surplus  sawdust 
at  the  lumber  mill  is  dumped  into  the  bay.  That  is  true.  The  paper- 
mills  use  the  whole  wood,  not  half  as  you  mentioned.  Some  of  it  was 
chipped  in  chips  and  put  in  a three  stoiy  high  kettle  which  was,  I 
think,  hydrocliloric  acid  under  pressure  and  dissolved  the  softer  part 
of  the  wood  and  that  was  made  into,  I believe,  a lesser  grade  of  paper 
like  cardboard.  Another  method  was  what  they  used,  a stone,  I be- 
lieve, to  grind  the  wood  into  a very  fine  pulp,  used  for  fine  papers. 
There  was  no  waste  from  what  I saw.  There  was  no  waste  from  that. 

Mr.  CoE.  The  waste  from  various  types  of  mills  vary  quite  a lot. 
Most  of  the  loss  is  in  the  cooking  processes.  It  is  the  type  of  cellulose 
product  they  are  making.  The  mills  making  rayon  are  vastly  differ- 
ent from  kraft  paper  or  colored  paper. 

Mr.  Lesixski.  You  had  me  confused  here.  From  my  personal  ex- 
perience there  was  no  waste  at  all  there.  As  a matter  of  fact,  they 
put  the  logs  through  a tiunbling  motion  that  knocked  off  all  the  bark 
and  the  bark  was  burned  in  the  furnace  for  power.  But  you  say  for 
rayon  there  is  a residue  left  over. 

Mr.  Coe.  At  Port  ^Vngeles  we  have  three  different  types  of  paper- 
mills  making  different  types  of  products.  With  some  of  them  we  are 
successful,  but  with  some  we  had  to  go  into  court  to  get  them  to  clean 
up.  It  is  the  type  of  product  they  make. 

Mr.  Lesixski.  You  still  have  not  answered  my  question  about  this 
one  type  of  papermaking  that  has  a residue  of  lignin  that  is  left  over 
in  lialf  of  the  wood. 

Mr.  CoE.  Half,  yes. 

Mr.  Lesixski.  TVTiat  type  of  paper  is  made  with  that  residue  that 
is  left  over  ? 
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Mr.  Coe.  Wliich  mill  are  you  speaking  about  ? 

Mr.  Lesinski.  You  mentioned  it.  To  my  experience  there  is  no 
waste  to  paper. 

Mr.  Coe.  Yo  waste  to  paper  ? 

Mr.  Lesixski.  Yo.  The  whole  wood  is  used. 

Mr.  Coe.  Nobody  uses  it  all.  Only  the  cellulose  is  used.  That  is 
all.  The  rest  always  is  carried  out  in  the  liquid. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  I beg  your  pardon.  The  cellulose  was  carried  off  in 
a liquid  and  then  transformed.  I will  have  to  retract  that  statement. 
It  is  under  pressure  and  with  the  acid  in  there  and  that  did  break  the 
wood  down.  You  are  correct  in  that  statement. 

But  now,  what  did  they  do  with  the  cellulose,  the  lig’uin?  Did 
they  burn  it  or  what  ? 

Mr.  Coe.  It  depends  on  how  lignin  is  disposed  of.  Now,  in  some 
areas  the  mills  try  to  dispose  of  it  to  fast  moving  water  to  get  it  away 
and  not  damage  fishing  interests.  In  other  locations  we  get  tidal 
influences  that  wash  it  all  back.  We  do  not  know  all  of  the  factors 
relating  to  damages — the  type  of  lignin  waste  and  its  effects.  The 
lack  of  knowledge  of  lignin  breakdown  is  a factor  that  bothers  us  in 
our  enforcement  program. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  This  mill  seems  to  use  up  everything.  I do  not 
recall  any  piles  of  lignin. 

Mr.  Coe.  That  applies  to  all  types  of  papermills.  Your  cane  mills 
in  the  South  will  do  the  same  thing.  If  this  whole  story  of  lignin 
utilization  is  once  broken  down,  what  you  develop  will  be  used  by 
every  papermill  in  the  country,  whether  it  is  making  use  of  cane 
waste  or  whether  it  is  making  use  of  hardwood  waste.  When  you 
come  to  think  of  lignin,  lignin  is  a basis  of  coal.  It  is  the  basis  of  oil. 
Nature  broke  it  down.  Man  has  never  been  able  to  break  it  down. 
But  that  is  what  coal  and  oil  is — lignin.  It  is  vegetable  matter  which 
nature  in  some  way  or  another  has  broken  down  to  a product  that  we 
have  learned  how  to  use. 

Mr.  Lesiivski.  You  mentioned  different  products  used.  There  is 
what  they  call — not  a hard  board — ^hard  board  has  been  made  out  of 
wood  for  many  years 

Mr.  Coe.  From  part  of  the  cellulose,  part  of  the  bark. 

Mr.  Lesii^ski.  There  is  a softer  texture  board  made  out  of  wood 
chips  and  sawdust  in  mills.  You  talk  about  stream  pollution.  Here 
again,  when  we  first  came  to  this  country  years  ago,  when  there  were 
just  Indians,  there  was  no  such  problem  as  stream  pollution  because 
of  the  ferns  and  flowers  around  the  woods  and  it  took  man  to  destroy 
the  very  thing  we  wished  to  have  by  cutting  it  out. 

Mr.  Coe.  If  you  think  you  have  trouble  with  pollution  you  ought 
to  be  on  a pollution  board.  The  word  “pollution”  is  a kind  of  evil 
word  and  it  isn’t  quite  understood. 

In  my  work  as  head  of  the  Department  of  Conservation,  we  approach 
this  subject  matter  from  the  multiple  uses  of  water  and  not  from 
merely  what  the  Audubon  Society  desires  or  what  the  sportsmen  or 
oyster  fishermen  or  growers  desire.  We  have  the  whole  problem  of 
midtiple  uses  and  I think  this  research  work  has  got  to  be  based  some- 
wliat  on  that  matter,  too.  Not  only  from  one  phase  of  it. 

Mr.  Lesixski.  If  you  find  a good  use  for  lignin  you  will  be  doing  a 
good  thing  for  America. 

Mr.  F ogartt.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Coe. 
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Water  Pollutiox  Coxtrol 

We  have  received  many  letters  on  various  phases  of  Trater  pollution 
control  from  some  very  eminent  people  in  our  universities.  State  and 
city  orovernments.  and  business  and  industry.  I have  read  and  profited 
from  them.  There  are  several  that  I think  we  should  place  in  the 
record  so  that  all  members  can  read  them. 

( The  letters  referred  to  follow :) 

School  of  Exgi>eeeixg, 

Stafford  UxI^T:BSITT. 

Stanford,  Calif.,  March  25,  1963. 

Hnn.  JoHX  E.  Fogarty. 

Chairman.  Suhcommittee  on  Departments  of  Labor  and  HEW, 

Committee  on  Appropriations, 

House  Office  Building, 

Wa.Cnington,  D.C. 

Dear  !Mr.  Fogarty  : I understand  that  you  are  beginning  hearings  this  week  on 
appropriations  for  the  research  and  training  grants  program  of  the  Division  of 
Water  Supply  and  Pollution  Control  of  the  Public  Health  Service.  If  you  would 
like.  I would  be  pleased  to  appear  before  your  committee,  but  since  the  distance 
is  gi’eat.  I should  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  submitting  a written  statement  for 
the  record. 

You  may  recall  that  I testified  before  your  committee  in  1960  when  I was  head 
of  sanitary  enslneering  at  MIT.  At  that  time  I discussed  the  need  for  research 
in  the  field  of  water  i>ollution  control.  In  1961  I transferred  my  activities  to 
Stanford  University  where  we  are  engaged  in  a large  program  of  water  resources 
research.  A year  ago  your  subcommittee  published  my  written  statement  re- 
garding the  need  for  support  in  the  field  of  demonstration  grants  for  water  supply 
and  pollution  control. 

Through  service  on  research  grants  committees  and  advisory  boards.  I have 
bec-ome  familiar  with  the  many  types  of  worthwhile  research  projects  which  are 
being  submitted  to  the  Public  Health  Service.  There  are  so  many  capable  men 
in  universities  worthy  of  support  to  tackle  vital  projects,  that  it  is  unfortunate 
that  there  is  a backlog  of  approved  but  unsupported  applications  which  are  beyond 
the  ability  of  the  present  budget  to  support.  This  is  in  the  face  of  the  great 
need  for  research  in  many  phases  of  water  resources,  including  water  supply 
and  iK)llution  control. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  serve  as  a consultant  to  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  in  assisting  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  in  preparing  its  reprot 
to  the  President  on  ‘‘Water  Resources  Research.’’  I understand  that  this  report 
has  been  circulated  among  Members  of  the  Congress.  One  of  the  highlights  of 
this  report  was  the  need  to  build  up  the  research  potential  of  colleges  and  the 
universities  in  water  resources  research  and  to  educate  more  men  from  many 
scientific  and  engineering  disciplines  to  work  in  this  field.  The  research  and 
training  grants  program  of  Division  of  Water  Supply  and  Pollution  Control  was 
cited  as  an  excellent  example  of  leadership  in  this  field  on  the  part  of  a Govern- 
ment agency.  The  need  for  expansion  of  these  activities  was  also  indicated. 

Others  have  undoubtedly  written  to  you  c*oncerning  the  need  for  additional 
funds  for  research  projects,  research  fellowships,  and  training  projects.  I should 
like  to  stress  the  need  for  expansion  of  the  funds  available  for  demonstration 
projects. 

Funds  will  only  be  available  in  fiscal  year  1963  to  support  16  arants  in  the 
amount  of  $62.1.(XK).  This  is  a very  small  sum  of  money  for  the  work  which  must 
bp  accomplished.  These  demonstration  grants  are  closely  allied  to  research  be- 
cause they  prove  out  the  findings  of  research  workers  in  many  university  and 
crovemmental  laboratories.  The  demonstration  grants  program  of  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water  has  been  very  successful  in  attracting  attention  to  the  iwssibilities 
of  saline  water  reclamation  and  pini>ointing  research  activities.  These  demon- 
stration plants  have  stimulated  the  minds  of  the  public  and  the  administration 
for  continuation  of  this  and  allied  programs. 

The  same  can  happen  with  the  demonstration  grants  program  of  the  Public- 
Health  Servic-e.  particularly  in  the  field  of  reclamation  of  reusable  water  from 
sewage.  As  I stressed  in  my  written  testimony  published  by  your  subcommittee 
last  year,  sewage  reclamation  is  far  cheaper  than  saline  water  rec-lamation 
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and  holds  promise  of  being  a great  source  of  additional  ground  water  supply 
in  arid  areas.  Just  as  in  the  program  of  the  OSW,  the  PHS  program  needs 
large  projects  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  sewage  reclamation  and  the 
discharge  of  treated  sewage  into  large  bodies  of  water. 

There  are  many  excellent  projects  before  the  Division  of  AVater  Supply  and 
Pollution  Control  which  are  of  vital  interest  to  all  parts  of  the  Nation  in  de- 
monstrating certain  aspects  of  water  pollution  control,  but  which  cannot  be  paid 
for  lack  of  funds.  There  is  one  for  a demonstration  model  study  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan by  the  Hydrodynamics  Laboratory  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. Another  study  is  for  demonstrating  the  ability  of  a large  body  of  fresh 
water  to  accept  sweage  effluents  of  Lake  Tahoe  in  Nevada  and  California.  A 
very  serious  expansion  of  population  may  create  difficulties  with  this  lake,  just 
as  has  already  hapi>ened  on  several  New  England  lakes.  A study  of  this  type 
could  go  far  to  demonstrate  how  to  preserve  the  thousands  of  recreational  lakes 
all  over  the  country.  A third  study  deals  with  a large  navigable  waterway,  San 
Francisco  Bay.  Many  counties  discharge  to  this  bay,  and  with  the  exploding 
population  discharging  ever-increasing  quantities  of  sewage,  the  question  comes 
up  of  demonstrating  the  ability  of  this  body  of  water  to  receive  effluents.  Such  a 
demonstration  would  be  applicable  to  many  eastern  tidal  estuaries,  in  particular 
those  in  the  crowded  seaboard  areas  of  New  England  and  the  Atlantic  States. 

These  three  projects  alone  would  require  sums  in  excess  of  half  a million 
dollars  a year.  But  the  goals,  although  of  nationwide  significance,  will  have  to 
go  unfulfilled  on  the  basis  of  the  projected  fiscal  year  1964  budget  estimate  for 
the  Division  of  Water  Supply  and  Pollution  Control.  This  is  the  logical  source 
of  funds  for  projects  of  this  type  and  is  the  one  means  of  bringing  together 
the  results  of  research  from  many  sources  and  demonstrating  something  of  public 
health  significance  to  all  areas  of  the  country. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Rolf  Eliassen, 
Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 


The  Univeesity  of  Michigan, 

Ann  Arhor,  Mich.,  March  19, 1963. 

Hon.  John  E,  Fogarty, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  : The  administration’s  proposed  increased  appropriations 
for  the  Division  of  Water  Supply  and  Pollution  Control  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  faculty  and  administrative  officers  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  prove  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  Nation.  The  purpose 
of  this  letter  is  to  express  our  views  in  support  of  the  proposed  increase,  and  to 
furnish  you  and  your  committee  with  information  which  may  be  useful  in  con- 
nection with  the  hearings  you  are  about  to  hold  on  these  appropriations. 

The  University  of  Michigan,  in  both  its  educational  and  research  capacities, 
has  long  been  concerned  with  problems  of  water  resources  and  their  management. 
As  an  educational  institution,  the  university  has  developed  a large  variety  of 
programs  for  the  training  of  specialists  in  the  many  disciplines  that  relate  to 
water  resources : oceanography,  limnology,  geology,  conservation,  fisheries,  zool- 
ogy, botany,  chemistry,  physics,  meteorology,  sanitary  engineering,  and  environ- 
mental health.  In  research,  the  university’s  record  is  also  indicative  of  our 
conviction  that  all  relevant  disciplines  must  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  complex 
and  interlocking  problems  posed  by  our  use  of  our  water  resources.  Among 
the  university’s  units  specifically  concerned  with  water  resources  are  the  Great 
Lakes  Research  Division  of  the  Institute  of  Science  and  Technology ; the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  the  Department  of  Fisheries  of  the  School  of 
Natural  Resources ; the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  of  the  College  of  En- 
gineering ; and  the  Department  of  Environmental  Health  of  the  School  of  Public 
Health.  In  addition,  members  of  the  Institute  for  Public  Administration,  the 
Department  of  Economics,  and  the  law  school  have  made  major  contributions 
to  the  study  of  problems  arising  out  of  society’s  uses  of  our  water  resources. 

Our  relationship  with  various  governmental  agencies  has  been  long  and  pro- 
ductive. Situated  in  Ann  Arbor  are  offices  and  laboratories  of  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior ; the  Institute  for  Fisheries  Research,  a State  unit  concerned  with 
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fishery  problems  iu  waters  other  than  the  Great  Lakes ; the  Great  Lakes  Fishery 
Commission,  a joint  United  States-Canadian  agency ; and  the  Great  Lakes  Com- 
mission, an  interstate  organization.  The  Bureau  of  Commerical  Fisheries  will 
soon  begin  construction  of  a new,  large  laboratory  on  the  university’s  north 
campus.  The  decision,  announced  by  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart  in  January  of 
this  year,  to  locate  the  Midwest  Water  Pollution  Control  Laboratory  on  land 
made  available  by  the  university,  also  on  its  north  campus,  was  indicative 
both  of  the  mutual  satisfaction  with  the  relationship  enjoyed  between  the 
Government  and  the  university  for  so  many  years,  and  of  the  advantages  that 
are  anticipated  by  both  in  the  continuance  and  strengthening  of  that  relationship. 

It  is  thus  appropriate  to  acknowledge,  indeed  to  emphasize,  the  university’s 
indebtedness  to  farsighted  Government  agencies,  officials,  and  elected  represen- 
tatives. Without  governmental  support,  encouragement,  and  cooperation,  on 
both  State  and  Federal  levels,  the  university  could  not  have  built  its  present 
educational  and  research  progi’ams  in  water  resources  to  the  strength  they  now 
enjoy.  The  imiversity’s  imits  mentioned  above  have  achieved  a steady  produc- 
tion of  scientific  and  technical  articles,  reports,  and  books,  in  addition  to  the 
masters'  theses  and  doctoral  dissertations  of  the  university's  graduates.  These 
men,  yearly  taking  their  place  throughout  the  Nation  in  teaching,  research,  and 
administration,  are  themselves  a vital  contribution  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
to  the  national  concern  with  making  the  most  effective  use  of  our  water  re- 
sources. Nevertheless — and  this  is  the  point  which,  in  our  opinion,  cannot  be 
overemphasized — with  all  that  has  already  been  accomplished,  we  have  done  no 
more  than  to  make  a beginning. 

Some  of  the  problems  faced  by  the  State  of  Michigan  in  relation  to  its  water  re- 
sources are  peculiar  to  Michigan  and  the  Great  Lakes  region  ; others  are  shared  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  These  problems  stem  from  a series  of  inter- 
related phenomena  and  circumstances.  Central  perhaps,  in  these  circumstances 
is  that,  historically  speaking,  the  development  of  our  Nation  from  a virgin 
continent  to  the  most  highly  industrialized  country  in  the  world  has  been  ac- 
complished with  a rapidity  that  has  left  our  i>eople  no  time  in  which  to  grasp 
the  significance  of  om*  relationship  to,  and  our  uses  of,  our  natural  resources. 
Our  Nation  as  a whole  has  an  abundance  of  water,  and  that  abundance  has  been 
taken  for  granted  by  generations  of  Americans.  But  the  facts  are  that  the 
quantity  of  our  water  is  limited : that  our  water  is  not  distributed  evenly  geo- 
graphically : and  that  precipitation  in  a given  region  is  not  uniform  throughout 
the  year.  These  conditions  create  problems  of  management  to  make  the  proper 
quantity  and  quality  of  water  available  at  a given  time  and  place  for  man’s  use. 
Among  such  problems,  to  single  out  a few,  are  storage,  flood  control,  drainage, 
uniform  stream  flow,  and  diversion. 

Complicating  these  basically  technical  problems  is  the  fact  that  the  interests 
of  water  users  conflict  at  point  after  point.  The  nmnber  and  diversity  of  the  uses 
of  water — again  to  mention  only  some,  navigation,  hydroelectric  power,  in- 
dustrial processes,  waste  disposal,  recreation,  fl.shing,  irrigation,  and  personal 
use — cannot  but  lead  to  such  conflicts.  The  greatest  conflict  arises  from  pol- 
lution. the  central  problem  of  water  resource  development.  And  as  our  popu- 
lation grows  at  an  increasing  rate,  these  conflicts  will  intensify. 

Despite  the  long  and  laudable  efforts  of  consevation  groups  throughout  the 
country  to  bring  to  national  attention  the  importance  of  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  our  water  resources,  and  of  the  urgent  need  for  long-range  planning, 
it  cnnnt  be  said  that  there  is  great  public  awareness  of,  or  concern  with,  the 
Nation's  water  resources  problems.  There  have  already  been  some  communities 
which,  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  seriousness  of  the  pollution 
of  their  water  resources,  have  refused  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  the  con- 
structinn  of  new  and  more  effective  sewage  treatment  plants.  It  seems  likely 
that  the  responsibility  for  long-range  planning  for  the  proper  uses  of  our  water 
resources  will  have  to  be  borne  by  informed  and  concerned  Government  officials, 
acting  in  the  public  interest  despite  public  apathy,  for  some  time  to  come. 

In  Michigan  and  the  Great  Lakes  region  generally,  our  citizens  are  endangered 
by  the  feeling  of  security  engendered  by  the  proximity  of  the  largest  mass  of 
fresh  water  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Such  a feeling  of  security  involves  the 
general  belief  that  Great  Lakes  waters  are  unlimited  in  quantity  and  that  the.v 
cannot  l>e  damaged  regardless  of  use.  But  the  facts  are  that  all  discharge  of 
waste  from  streams  in  the  Great  Lakes  region  enters  the  Great  Lakes : that 
many  of  these  streams  have  already  reached  their  maximum  capacity  of  waste 
assimilation,  and  attempts  are  now  being  made  to  flush  these  streams  with  water 
drawn  from  the  Great  Lakes : and  that  waters  from  the  Great  Lakes  also  have 
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a maximum  capacity  for  assimilating  waste.  This  point  may  be  reached  much 
sooner  than  we  now  realize.  There  is  evidence  that  pollution  is  already  having 
an  alarming  effect  in  parts  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  lack  of  fundamental  knowledge  about  these  lakes  needs  to  be  corrected 
through  research.  Without  this  knowledge  it  will  not  be  possible  to  utilize 
these  waters  effectively  and  efficiently.  We  must  learn  more,  much  more  than 
we  now  know,  about  morphometry  of  basins,  temperature  cycles,  water  circu- 
lation in  basins,  the  water  budget,  and  the  cycle  of  dissolved  substances.  The 
steadily  increasing  demand  on  our  limited  water  supply  lends  these  matters  an 
urgency  which  cannot  and  must  not  be  minimized. 

The  University  of  Michigan’s  educational,  research,  and  informational  pro- 
grams devoted  to  the  training  of  specialists  in  disciplines  related  to  water  re- 
source problems,  to  the  acquisition  of  basic  knowledge  about  these  resources 
themselves,  and  to  an  increased  public  awareness  of  the  nature  of  the  problems 
pertaining  to  their  use  have  been,  we  believe,  productive.  The  potential  of 
such  programs  and  others  like  them  has  been  amply  demonstrated.  In  the  co- 
operation of  courageous  and  objective  government  officials,  community  leaders, 
educators,  and  research  scientists  lies  the  hope  that  the  Nation’s  water  resources, 
managed  with  wisdom  and  foresight,  will  yet  prove  adequate  to  sustain  the  needs 
of  many  generations  of  Americans  to  come.  In  that  effort,  the  University  of 
Michigan,  now  as  in  the  past,  is  ready  to  do  its  part. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations,  the  University  of  Michigan  strongly  sup- 
ports the  proposal  to  increase  the  appropriations  for  the  Division  of  Water 
Supply  and  Pollution  Control  as  recommended  in  the  President’s  budget  message. 
We  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  and  your  committee  will  weigh  all  relevant 
evidence  with  the  utmost  care,  and  we  are  confident  that  you  will  consider 
the  experience  and  the  convictions  of  the  university  as  part  of  that  evidence. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Ralph  A.  Sawyee, 

Vice  President  for  Research. 


Kentucky  Water  Pollution  Control  Commission, 

Frankfort,  Ky.,  March  22, 1963. 

Hon.  John  E.  Fogarty, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Labor — HEW,  and  Related  Agencies,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Committee  on  Appropriations,  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Fogarty  : I understand  that  hearings  soon  will  be  held  in 
connection  with  appropriations  for  Labor-Welfare  activities.  I consider  it 
a pleasuer  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  feelings  of  the  Kentucky  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Commission,  of  which  I am  executive  director. 

We  should  like  to  go  on  record  as  favoring  the  appropriation  of  $100  million 
for  sewage  treatment  facility  construction  purposes.  Since  this  program  began 
in  1956,  the  activity  in  Kentucky  has  been  greatly  stimulated.  We  now  have 
113  municipal  sewage  treatment  plants  in  Kentucky.  During  fiscal  year  1962, 
$1,430,941  of  Federal  Public  Law  660  construction  funds  was  expended  repre- 
senting a total  project  construction  cost  of  $7,627,923.  If  the  Federal  stimula- 
tion did  not  continue,  we  would  have  a severe  lessening  of  activity  and  would 
fail  to  keep  up  with  the  problem  of  ever  increasing  pollution. 

More  needs  to  be  learned  about  the  basic  quality  of  water  in  the  many  streams 
so  that  industrial  expansion  can  be  considered  against  the  probable  pollution 
which  a new  industry,  attractive  as  it  may  be  for  economic  development,  would 
produce.  The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  has  been  carrying  out  a national 
basic  water  quality  network  program  for  several  years  and  we  hope  that  col- 
lection of  basic  data  can  continue  and  be  expanded.  This  information  is  a basic 
need  just  as  is  information  on  rainfall,  river  fiows,  etc. 

More  research  effort  should  be  expended  and  this  requires  financial  support 
to  get  the  answers  that  are  needed  to  solve  the  problems.  The  case  of  detergents 
is  well  known.  Much  has  been  said  about  pesticides  and  weedicides  and,  while 
there  has  been  much  dramatism  regarding  it,  the  problem  is  fundamental.  A 
corollary  to  progress  by  the  chemical  industry  is  the  need  to  study  the  indirect 
effects  and  the  ultimate  effects  when  widespread  chemical  use  results  in  saturat- 
ing a river  valley. 

Another  problem  in  our  State  requiring  research  is  an  old  but  persistent  one, 
acid  mine  drainage.  This  is  particularly  a problem  where  the  mine  workings 
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no  longer  have  an  owner  or  interested  person.  The  decrease  in  and  changing 
character  of  coal  mining  oi>erations  in  Kentucky,  as  in  adjacent  States,  have 
magnified  the  problem.  Besides  acid  mine  drainage,  we  have  newer  problems 
caused  by  auger  mining  operations  and  continue  to  have  problems  due  to  strip 
mining  operations  which  produce  mineralized  streams. 

There  is  one  other  area  which  we  feel  merits  increased  support.  It  is  the  es- 
tablishment and  extension  of  the  Federal  water  pollution  control  laboratories, 
some  of  which  have  been  placed  in  operation.  We  feel  they  could  not  only 
produce  results  which  in  themselves  are  important,  but  they  would  bolster  the 
water  quality  network  operations,  would  bolster  the  research  activities,  and 
would  also  help  States  and  interstate  agencies,  as  well  as  universities,  in  their 
programs  of  data  collection,  training  of  personnel,  and  providing  technical  serv- 
ices. (Kentucky  is  a member  of  the  Ohio  River  Valley  Water  Sanitation  Com- 
mission, which  is  doing  much  good  work. ) 

As  the  executive  director  of  the  water  pollution  control  commission,  I direct 
our  staff,  as  instructed  by  the  nine  members  of  the  Kentucky  Water  Pollution 
Control  C^ommission.  We  hope  that  your  subcommittee  will  give  our  comments 
your  earnest  consideration. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ralph  C.  Pickaed, 

Executive  Director,  Water  Pollution  Control  Commission. 


Univeesitt  of  Minnesota, 

College  of  Medical  Sciences, 

Minneapolis,  March  11, 1963. 

Hon.  John  E.  Fogaety, 

Chairman,  Siihcommittee  on  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
House  Offioe  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  : Upon  my  return  from  Europe  this  fall,  following  a sabbatical  leave, 
I undertook  an  informal  inquiry  into  the  status  of  water  pollution  research 
in  this  country.  To  a large  degree  this  interest  stemmed  from  the  fact  that  my 
period  of  leave  had  been  devoted  to  a study  of  European  oceanographic  and 
limnological  methods,  in  the  course  of  which  I visited  a large  number  of  lab- 
oratories and  research  centers  in  northern  Eurojie.  I found  that  in  some  areas 
we  were  being  outstripped;  however,  it  was  my  conclusion  that  if  our  own 
water  research  were  given  proper  financial  support  we  could  expect  to  close 
any  gaps  which  existed. 

The  needs  in  this  country  have  been  repeatedly  emhasized  by  our  scientists 
here  at  home  who  have  made  specific  recommendations  for  more  adequate  sup- 
port of  research  and  advanced  training  in  the  field  of  water  quality  problems. 
In  addition  such  publications  as  that  coming  out  of  the  National  Conference 
on  Water  Pollution,  1960,  the  Report  on  Environmental  Health  Problems,  House 
of  Representatives,  86th  Congress,  and  the  Gross  Committee  Report  to  the  Sur- 
geon General  on  Environmental  Health  Problems,  1962,  have  pointed  the  way. 

It  is  clear  that  to  achieve  these  objectives  we  must  have  a continuing  and 
expanding  program  to  take  advantage  of  our  research  potentials.  Financial 
support  must  be  available  for  a wide  spectrum  of  imaginative  and  basic  research 
as  well  as  for  the  more  practical  immediately  applicable  type  of  investigations. 
Manpower,  too,  must  be  provided  and  because  of  the  tremendous  importance  of 
water  only  the  best  must  be  attracted.  This  again  means  that  training  funds 
should  be  provided  for  the  specialized  education  needed. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  I made  in  Washington  a short  time  ago  I have  learned 
that  already  we  have  a large  backlog  of  approved  research  applications  by 
talented  scientists  and  engineers  who  wish  to  carry  on  basic  or  applied  research 
which  would  clearly  be  of  value  to  our  country.  Unfortunately  the  agency  in- 
volved cannot  support  these  projects  because  funds  are  lacking.  This  is  indeed 
a discouraging  note,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  scientists  concerned 
may  be  forced  to  devote  their  skills  to  other  areas  and  may  thus  at  the  time  they 
are  most  needed  be  lost  to  another  cause. 

The  agency  to  which  I refer  above  is  one  which  in  my  estimation  is  proceed- 
ing  in  the  right  direction  to  solve  our  water  problems.  I am  referring  to  the 
Division  of  Water  Supply  and  Pollution  Control  of  the  Bureau  of  State  Services. 
Because  they  are  carrying  on  a very  worthwhile  program  it  is  hoped  that  they 
will  be  given  proi>er  financial  backing.  May  I therefore  urge  you  to  give  this 
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group  your  full  support  when  they  appear  at  the  appropriation  hearings  which 
presumably  will  be  scheduled  in  the  very  near  future. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Theodore  A.  Olson, 
Professor^  PuMic  Health  Biology. 


The  Johns  Hopkins  University, 

School  of  Engineering, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  March  27, 1963. 

Hon.  John  E.  Fogarty, 

Chairman,  8ul)committee  on  Committee  on  Appropriations, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Mr.  Chairman  : During  recent  years.  Federal  appropriations  in  support 
of  the  research  and  training  grants  programs  of  the  Division  of  Water  Supply 
and  Pollution  Control  of  the  Public  Health  (Service  have  financed  a very  large 
part  of  the  research  work  and  personnel  training  required  as  part  of  the  na- 
tional effort  to  solve  water  pollution  problems  and  assure  adequate  water  sup- 
plies for  the  future.  The  progress  accomplished  through  these  programs  could 
not  have  been  attained  in  any  other  way. 

The  benefits  to  the  Nation  have  been  great.  They  can  be  even  greater  if  sup- 
ported in  the  amount  set  forth  in  the  present  budget  requests.  With  the  current 
appropriations,  many  approved  research  projects  and  many  promising  students 
cannot  be  granted  support.  As  a result,  scientists  who  might  turn  their  energies 
to  solution  of  pollution  problems  do  not  do  so,  and  students  who  might  be  at- 
tracted to  this  work  seek  other  fields. 

Very  complex  scientific,  legal,  and  administrative  problems  must  be  solved  if 
headway  is  to  be  made  in  controlling  pollution  and  conserving  water  resources. 
Only  by  having  an  adequate  number  of  well-trained  people  interested  in  and 
working  continuously  on  these  problems  can  progress  be  made.  Since  the  num- 
ber now  working  is  hardly  able  to  keep  up  with  the  day-to-day  “firefighting” 
problems,  an  increase  in  effort  is  obviously  needed  in  order  to  get  ahead  of  the 
game. 

Very  truly  yours, 


.John  C.  Geyer, 

Chairman,  Department  of  Sanitary  Engineering  and  Water  Resources. 


Clem  SON  College, 
Clemson,  S.C.,  March  I4, 1963. 

Hon.  John  E.  Fogarty, 

Chairman,  Suhcommittee  on  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Ediication,  and 
Welfare,  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Fogarty:  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  will  soon  be 
meeting  to  consider  appropriations  for  the  Division  of  Water  Supply  and  Pollu- 
tion Control.  If  my  understanding  is  correct,  I would  like  to  register  my  per- 
sonal support  for  one  important  phase  of  the  Division’s  activity;  namely,  the 
research  and  training  grants  program. 

Being  both  an  educator  and  a water  pollution  control  engineer,  I am  quite 
concerned  about  the  critical  need  for  research  and  trained  personnel  in  the 
area  of  water  pollution  control.  The  research  and  training  grants  program 
provides  an  effective  mechanism  for  meeting  this  need.  However,  the  funds 
made  available  through  the  program  thus  far  have  not  been  adequate  to  support 
the  scope  of  activity  necessary  to  solve  our  water  pollution  problems.  I under- 
stand that  there  is  now  and  will  be,  under  the  proposed  1964  budget,  a backlog  of 
approved  grant  applications  of  all  types  which  cannot  be  supported  by  funds  avail- 
able. Unless  adequate  support  is  available  to  attract  and  support  engineers 
who  are  interested  in  water  pollution  control,  I am  afraid  that  this  field  will 
be  at  a disadvantage  in  the  competition  for  available  personnel. 

Very  truly  yours, 


Linvil  G.  Rich,  Dean. 
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City  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Pollution  Control  Department, 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  March  13, 1963. 


Hon.  John  E.  Fogarty, 

Chairman,  Sul) committee  on  Appropriations  for  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  Related  Agencies,  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Congressman  Fogarty:  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  making  substantial  prog- 
ress in  its  program  to  abate  pollution  of  the  Missouri  River  and  its  tributaries. 
During  fiscal  year  1963,  in  excess  of  $12  million  of  construction  will  have  been 
placed  under  contract.  This  construction  has  been  supported  by  a grant  of 
$600,000  under  the  Federal  water  pollution  control  program,  approximately  5 
percent  of  the  construction  cost. 

While  the  grant  appears  of  minor  significance  in  the  total  financial  structure, 
it  has  nevertheless  been  of  tremendous  value  in  marshaling  public  acceptance 
and  support  of  our  program.  Willingness  of  the  Congress  to  appropriate  grant 
funds  to  the  maximum  extent  authorized,  even  during  periods  of  budget  stress, 
does  much  to  demonstrate  the  national  interest  in,  and  urgency  of,  pollution 
control.  This  makes  the  task  of  State  and  municipal  agencies  much  less  difiS- 
cult  in  increasing  the  rate  of  expenditures  for  pollution  abatement. 

During  the  current  fiscal  year,  grant  funds  available  to  Missouri  were  suffi- 
cient to  support  only  a limited  number  of  pollution  abatement  projects ; the 
value  of  these  projects  was  approximately  one-half  the  total  value  of  projects 
actually  placed  under  construction.  Construction  in  Missouri  during  fiscal  year 
1964  should  be  substantially  higher  than  during  fiscal  year  1963.  An  appropri- 
ation less  than  the  maximum  authorized  will  be  interpreted  as  a lessening  of 
Federal  interest  in  this  vital  program. 

We  recommend  and  respectfully  request  that  $100  million  be  appropriated 
for  support  of  the  construction  of  mimicipal  waste  treatment  works  during 
fiscal  year  1964. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Glen  J.  Hopkins,  Director. 


State  of  Maryland  Department  of  Health, 

Baltimore,  Md.,  March  22, 1968. 

Re  Maryland  water  pollution  control  program. 

Hon.  John  E.  Fogarty, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for  Labor,  Health,  and  Welfare, 

House  of  Represeyitatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Fogarty  : We  regret  that  we  will  be  unable  to  attend  your 
committee  hearing  on  March  28,  but  believe  that  it  is  urgent  that  we  bring  to 
your  attention  the  present  condition  and  future  needs  of  our  water  pollution  con- 
trol program. 

With  the  financial  aid  made  available  through  the  constimction  grants  program 
of  Public  Law  660,  Maryland  has  been  making  great  strides  in  securing  adequate 
treatment  of  sewage  originating  in  many  of  its  communities.  These  funds,  in 
conjunction  with  equal  and  matching  grants  provided  by  the  Maryland  General 
Assembly,  have  provided  an  imi)etus  for  many  municipalities  to  proceed  with 
construction  where  financing  would  otherwise  have  been  imi>ossible.  Our  Fed- 
eral allotment  for  the  current  fiscal  year  of  $1.5  million  was  instrumental  in  hav- 
ing sewage  works  projects  started  with  a value  of  $11,779,280. 

In  addition,  we  have  a backlog  of  projects  which  have  been  filed  but  for  which 
no  grant  funds  are  now  available.  These  projects  represent  a small  part  of  the 
many  improvements  that  are  still  required  throughout  ^Maryland.  We  believe 
that  much  of  this  need  can  be  met  if  the  construction  grants  program  is  continued 
and  urge  that  it  be  given  favorable  consideration  by  your  committee. 

We  also  enthusiastically  supix>rt  sections  4 and  5 of  Public  Law  660  covering- 
research,  investigations,  training,  and  information,  and  financial  assistance  to 
the  State  for  these  pui*poses.  We  have  launched  an  investigative  program  of 
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extensive  propoi'tioilg  on  a number  of  our  streams  and  tidewater  estuaries  which 
would  be  seriously  curtailed  if  these  grant  funds  are  discontinued  or  reduced. 
Our  research  program,  in  conjunction  with  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  would 
also  be  seriously  impaired  if  the  grant  program  were  to  be  discontinued. 

The  continuance  of  these  programs  is  vital  to  our  water  pollution  control  pro- 
gram if  it  is  to  be  effective.  The  aid  provided  by  the  Communities  Facilities 
Administration,  in  the  form  of  advances  for  planning  under  Public  Law  560  and 
the  financial  assistance  made  available  by  the  accelerated  public  works  program, 
has  also  been  helpful.  We  request  the  support  of  your  committee  when  appro- 
priations, which  will  permit  these  programs  to  proceed  without  curtailment,  are 
being  considered.  A great  deal  of  good  work  has  been  accomplished  in  all  of  the 
avenues  covered  by  these  grants  and  loan  programs,  but  much  more  needs  to  be 
achieved.  Unfortunately,  the  need  for  financial  aid  is  the  greatest  in  those  re- 
maining communities  where  the  need  for  sewage  collection  facilities  is  also  of 
major  importance. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Peery  F.  Prather,  M.D.,  Commissioned'. 


American  Geophysical  Union, 

Urhana,  III.,  March  18, 1963. 

Hon.  John  E.  Fogarty, 

Chairman,  Suhcommittee  on  Labor,  HEW,  and  Related  Agencies, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Fogarty  : I understand  that  you  will  soon  conduct  hearings  on  the 
budget  of  the  Public  Health  Service  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  register  strong  support  for  the  pro- 
grams of  water  supply  and  pollution  research  in  the  Public  Health  Service. 

I am  writing  as  president  of  the  section  of  hydrology  of  the  American  Geo- 
physical Union,  and  the  comments  in  this  letter  are  the  consensus  of  the  scientific 
community  of  hydrologists  in  this  country.  This  expression  was  achieved 
through  a conference  of  35  leading  water  scientists  on  February  13-15,  1963. 

That  conference  considered  the  various  agencies  and  mechanisms  available  for 
advancing  our  knowledge  of  the  water  science.  The  adopted  position  of  the  con- 
ference is  in  part  as  follows  : 

“This  committee  strongly  favors  increased  Federal  support  of  education  and 
research  in  hydrology  and  water  resources. 

“The  committee  desires  action  that  will  emphasize  increased  Federal  support 
for  training  and  education  of  water  resources  personnel  and  for  water  resources 
research.  This  support  may  well  be  administered  by  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation and  other  appropriate  Federal  agencies.  We  believe  that  institutions 
with  established  or  immediately  potential  programs  and  capabilities  should  be 
the  initial  recipients  of  such  support. 

“The  committee  opposes  enactment  of  Senate  bill  2 and  its  companion  bill  in 
the  House  (88th  Cong.,  1st  sess.)  and  their  present  form  because  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  do  not  allow-  adequate  measures  of  economy  and  efficiency.  With  this 
in  mind,  the  committee  urges  the  president  of  the  hydrology  section,  AGU,  or 
his  designate  to  convey  these  views  to  the  appropriate  congressional  committees.” 

Programs  favored  by  the  committee  of  hydrologists  are  those  carried  on 
by  the  Federal  agencies  themselves  or  which  support  institutions  with  estab- 
lished programs  and  capabilities.  Typical  of  these  types  of  programs  are  those 
currently  being  administered  by  the  Public  Health  Service. 

The  program  of  research  grants  administered  through  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  has  a solid  record  of  accomplishment  and  should  be  supported  and 
expanded.  It  is  believed  that  much  of  these  accomplishments  have  been 
because  of  the  location  of  research  at  institutions  which  demonstrate  their 
capabilities  for  carrying  on  research.  The  administration  of  the  grants  pro- 
gram with  highly  qualified  review  committees  assures  that  only  worthwhile 
research  proposals  are  supported. 

The  approaching  crises  in  our  water  resources  was  well  established  by  the 
Senate  select  committee  headed  by  the  late  Senator  Kerr,  and  this  has  subse- 
quently been  heavily  documented  in  the  public  press.  It  certainly  is  not 
necessary  to  dwell  on  this  point  with  your  committee.  I would  like  to  say, 
though,  that  among  all  programs  of  research  now  being  carried  out,  that  of 
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the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  is  probably  the  most  critical  iu  the  last  analysis. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  most  other  programs  are  aimed  only  at  exploring 
or  exploiting  the  existing  water  resources.  These  will  prove  inadequate.  No 
matter  how  efficiently  we  use  our  water  resources  they  will  become  inadequate 
unless  they  are  reused  over  and  over.  The  responsibilities  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  are  precisely  in  this  area  of  finding  means  by  which  we  can 
maintain  water  quality  and  thus  make  multiple  use  of  these  resources.  Be- 
yond this  the  Service  is  oi>erating  an  effective  program  to  carry  out  this 
responsibility  and  has  made  commendable  progress. 

The  comments  in  this  letter  are  those  of  an  outstanding  group  of  water 
scientists  who  are  interested  only  in  advancing  the  science  so  that  it  may 
better  serve  the  needs  of  this  Nation  in  meeting  its  water  problems.  We 
earnestly  request  that  your  committee  support  the  research  programs  in 
water  supply  and  pollution  control  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WiLLiAu  C.  Ackeemaxx,  President. 


The  Uxiversity  of  North  Carolixa, 

Chapel  Hill,  March  18,  1963. 

Hon.  .JoHX  E.  Fogarty. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Department  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and 
elf  are.  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Coxgressmax  Fogarty  : As  head  of  a department  in  the  School  of  Public 
Health  which  is  the  recipient  of  research  and  training  grants  from  the  Division 
of  Water  Supply  and  Pollution  Control,  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  I should 
like  very  much  to  support  any  extension  in  the  program  of  this  Division 
which  is  feasible. 

Engineers,  chemists,  and  biologists  are  in  very  short  supply  today  and  private 
industry  has  the  best  potential  for  recruiting  such  professionals.  The  provision 
of  water  supply  and  the  abatement  of  water  pollution  is  a governmental  re- 
sponsibility at  all  levels.  However,  because  each  municipality  seeks  its  own 
personnel,  it  is  not  possible  generally  for  municipalities  to  attract  competent 
engineers  and  scientists.  The  one  way  we  have  of  recruiting  men  into  the 
field  for  such  Government  service  is  by  making  available  to  them  the  o]> 
portunity  for  graduate  study,  thereby  engaging  their  interest  in  this  field. 

Research  grants,  fellowships,  and  training  grants  have  all  helped  to  recruit 
eomi)etent  young  engineers  and  scientists  into  the  water  supply  and  pollution 
control  area.  Training  grants  have  the  advantage,  furthermore,  that  they 
permit  the  recruitment  of  qualified  faculty  members  from  engineering  and 
the  sciences  to  work  on  problems  associated  with  water  supply  and  pollution 
control.  For  example,  in  our  department  we  have  been  able  to  attract  a young 
man  with  a new  Ph.  D.  in  analytical  chemistry  who  has  had  little  contact 
with  environmental  health.  He  is  now  teaching  our  graduate  students  in 
sanitary  engineering  and  environmental  chemistry  in  methods  for  the  detection 
of  contaminants  in  natural  waters  and  has  already  initiated  research  which 
may  lead  to  new  and  better  methods  of  analysis. 

Another  important  reason  for  supporting  the  research  grants  and  demonstra- 
tion grants  program  of  the  Division  of  Water  Supply  and  Pollution  Control 
is  the  obligation  to  engage  in  research  to  solve  the  many  problems  being  created 
by  rapid  urbanization  and  industrialization  of  the  United  States.  Very  few 
municipalities  and  States  are  in  a position  to  initiate  and  conduct  research 
in  water  and  waste  treatment.  Yet  research  in  this  field  is  absolutely  necessary. 
It  thereby  becomes  a Federal  responsibility  to  assist  with  this  and  the  research 
and  demonstration  grants  programs  are  a fine  instrumentation  for  this  purpose. 
Serving  as  I do  on  the  study  section  for  environmental  sciences  and  engineering, 
I can  testify  that  only  the  highest  quality  of  applications  is  approved.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  many  of  the  grants  approved  are  not  funded  because 
of  inadequate  financial  support. 

Your  support  of  the  water  supply  and  pollution  control  program  as  well  as 
the  many  other  environmental  health  programs  in  which  you  have  taken  an 
interest  is  certainly  appreciated  by  those  of  us  in  the  field  and  by  the  knowl- 
edgeable public. 

Respectfully  yours. 


Daxiel  a.  Okux, 

Professor  of  Sanitary  Engineering,  Head. 
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Oeegon  State  Unr^ersitt, 
Corvallis,  Oreg.,  March  18, 1963. 


Ref.  A2:300. 


Hon.  John  E.  Fogarty, 

Chairman,  Suhcommittee  on  Department  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Congressman  Fogarty  : In  view  of  your  longstanding  record  of  concern 
and  effectiveness  on  health  legislation,  the  members  of  our  water  resources 
research  institute  at  Oregon  State  University  felt  you  would  be  interested  in 
receiving  our  views  on  the  value  of  the  basic  research  and  training  grants  pro- 
gram of  the  Division  of  Water  Supply  and  Pollution  Control  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service. 

Our  Water  Resources  Research  Institute  was  established  in  1960  to  aid  in 
the  coordination  and  implementation  of  research  by  engineers  and  scientists 
at  the  university.  Thirty-six  engineers  and  scientists  are  presently  engaged  on 
full-  or  part-time  basic  water  research  encompassing  a wide  range  of  problems 
pertinent  to  the  preservation  and  protection  of  the  Nation’s  water  resources. 
These  include  many  health-oriented  research  projects  in  the  fields  of  toxicology 
of  pesticides  to  aquatic  organisms,  domestic  and  industrial  waste  treatment, 
water  supply,  water  microbiology,  fresh  water  and  marine  pollution  biology, 
watershed  management,  and  others.  More  than  150  scientific  papers  have  been 
published  by  members  of  the  institute  on  results  of  their  water  research. 

Because  of  the  critical  shortage  of  scientific  manpower,  we  feel  that  the 
training  of  graduate  students  to  enter  into  academic  or  research  careers  in  the 
environmental  health  science  and  engineering  field  is  a most  valuable  portion 
of  our  program.  Students  receive  such  training  both  as  research  assistants 
on  active  research  projects  and  undergraduate  training  programs  that  have 
been  initiated  or  expanded  by  training  grant  funds  received  from  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

Our  present  program  of  research  and  training  in  the  environmental  health 
sciences  and  engineering  field  would  simply  not  be  possible  without  the  support 
received  from  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  since  funds  from  other  sources 
for  this  type  of  research  have  either  been  too  limited  in  scope  to  conduct  an 
effective  program  or  nonexistent. 

We  deeply  appreciate  the  assistance  that  has  been  granted  to  us  and  sincerely 
hope  that  adequate  funds  will  continue  to  be  available  to  support  the  work 
of  scientists  and  engineers  both  here  and  in  other  institutions. 

Respectfully  yours. 


James  T.  Krygier, 

Chairman,  Executive  Board,  Water  Resources  Research  Institute. 


State  of  Illinois  State  Water  Sltrvey  Division, 

TJrhana,  III.,  March  19, 1963. 

Hon.  John  E.  Fogarty, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Department  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and 
W^elfare,  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Fogarty  : In  regard  to  the  forthcoming  hearings  on  the  appropria- 
tions to  the  Public  Health  Service  for  fiscal  year  1964,  I should  like  to  express 
my  interest  in  the  research  and  training  grants  program  of  the  Division  of 
Water  Supply  and  Pollution  Control. 

This  interest  is  supported  by  30  years  of  personal  research  in  water  and 
waste  treatment  in  the  area  of  cheniistry,  by  almost  4 years  service  as  a 
member  of  the  environmental  science  and  engineering  study  section  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  by  membership  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Water 
Supply  in  the  National  Academy  of  Science-National  Research  Council,  by  active 
participation  in  the  activities  of  the  Division  of  Water  and  Waste  Chemistry 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society  and  in  the  American  Water  Works  Associa- 
tion, and  by  position  as  a professor  of  sanitary  engineering-  at  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  historically  the  research  fellowship  and 
training  grants  progi’ams  have  been  highly  effective  and  are  an  essential 
ingredient  for  the  beginning  of  expansion  of  graduate  and  undergraduate 
training  in  the  areas  of  the  sciences  and  engineering  skills  required  to  meet 
the  present  manpower  shortage.  This  expansion  has  been  long  overdue  and 
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must  be  continued  if  qualified  people  are  to  develop  the  increasingly  necessary 
fact-finding  and  management  measures  for  the  development,  use,  protection,  and 


reuse  of  our  available  water  resources. 

The  research  and  demonstration  grants  programs  are  also  paying  dividends 
in  training  asi>ects  as  well  as  in  research  results. 

To  my  knowledge  almost  all  of  these  studies  show  significant  progress  and 
have  resulted  in  a large  number  of  publications  in  the  scientific  and  technical 
journals. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  a great  portion  of  the  annual  funds  is  required 
for  the  continuation  of  projects  after  1 year,  and  in  a few  cases  after  more  than 
7 years  of  continuous  study.  With  the  gradually  increasing  availability  of 
trained  researchers,  the  potential  for  an  accelerated  program  is  increasing, 
provided  that  funds  for  partial  support  of  new  projects  is  available.  The 
present  number  of  studies  on  both  basic  and  applied  problems  has  by  no  means 
reached  the  need,  and  as  the  environmental  complexity  is  increasing  so  are  the 
number  of  new  problems. 

It  is  with  considerable  satisfaction  that  we  in  the  water  and  waste  research 
area  are  watching  the  commendable  progress  of  a research  retrieval  and  docu- 
mentation progi'am  being  developed  in  the  Research  and  Training  Grants  Branch 
of  the  Division  of  Water  Supply  and  Pollution  Control.  The  record  shows  this 
program  to  be  strongly  supported  by  the  Research  Committee  of  the  American 
Water  Works  Association  as  a vital  need  in  the  assembly  and  communication 
of  widely  scattered  reports  of  research  results  to  the  water  and  waste  treat- 
ment specialists. 

Your  demonstrated  interest  in  these  appropriations  is  appreciated,  and  we 
sincerely  hope  that  these  programs  continue  to  receive  favorable  attention. 

Very  truly  youi^s. 


T.  E.  Larson, 
Bead,  Chemistry  Section. 


State  of  Maryland, 

Planning  Department, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  March  21, 1963. 

Hon.  John  E.  Fogarty, 

Chairman,  Appropriations  Siihcommittee,  House  of  Representatives,  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Congressman  Fogarty  : I am  writing  this  letter  to  you  as  chairman  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  for  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  connection  with  the  hearings  scheduled  for  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  on  their  budget  on  Thursday,  March  28, 1963. 

The  State  of  Maryland,  as  you  are  aware,  embraces  large  bodies  and  volume 
of  water  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  many  tributaries.  The  added  factor 
of  the  high  rate  of  growth  of  our  population  in  Maryland  makes  it  increasingly 
important  that  we  direct  our  attention  and  energies  to  the  control  of  pollution 
and  the  maintenance  of  high  quality  of  the  waters  in  our  State. 

For  this  reason  we  are  working  actively  in  Maryland  on  large-scale  programs 
concerning  themselves  with  our  water  resources  and  their  future  use  and  applica- 
tion. In  these  efforts  we  have  been  fortunate  to  work  closely  with  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  are  particularly  interested  in  supporting  their  budget  request 
for  the  continuance  of  comprehensive  studies  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
Chesai>eake  Bay-Susquehanna  River  progi'am. 

We  feel  that  the  funding  of  this  program  in  sufiScient  amounts  to  jiermit  its 
completion  within  the  contemplated  time  schedule  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
is  most  essential  to  the  development  of  comprehensive  plans  and  programs  affect- 
ing not  only  Maryland  but  the  Nation’s  Capitol  as  well. 

I should  like  to  urge  you  and  the  other  members  of  your  committee  to  give 
your  understanding  support  to  the  budgetary  requests  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  in  this  particular  area. 

Respectfully  yours. 


James  J.  O’Donnell,  Director. 
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The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 

Department  of  Public  Health, 

Boston,  March  21, 1963. 

Re  National  water  quality  iietvrork  stations — Connecticut  and  Merrimack  Rivers. 


Hon.  John  E.  Fogarty, 


Cliawman,  Suhcommittee  on  Lat)or  and  Appropriations,  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.G. 

Dear  Mr.  Fogarty  : During  the  past  few  years  the  Public  Health  Service  has 
operated  national  water  quality  network  stations  at  three  locations  on  the 
Connecticut  River  and  at  one  location  on  the  Merrimack  River.  The  data  pro- 
vided through  this  water  quality  basic  data  program  has  been  very  useful  in  the 
operation  of  the  water  quality  control  activities  of  this  department. 

In  the  interest  of  improving  and  protecting  the  water  quality  of  New  England’s 
waters  we  wish  to  express  our  interest  in  continuing  existing  stations 
and  also  in  expanding  these  stations  to  other  streams  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts. 

The  need  for  this  monitoring  of  water  quality  has  become  more  urgent  with 
the  release  of  more  complex  and  toxic  wastes.  Assessment  of  water  quality  by 
this  type  of  program  aids  considerably  in  determining  the  suitability  of  the  water 
for  drinking,  recreation,  propagation  of  fish,  industrial  processing,  and  the  many 
other  legitimate  uses. 

We  would,  therefore,  respectively  request  that  your  subcommittee  give  favor- 
able consideration  for  the  continuation  and  expansion  of  the  national  water 
quality  network. 

Very  truly  yours. 


WoRTHEN  H.  Taylor, 

Director,  Division  of  Sanitary  Engineermg. 


Arkansas  Water  Pollution  Control  Commission, 

Little  Rock,  March  25, 1963. 

Hon.  John  E,  Fogarty, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Fogarty  : It  is  my  understanding  that  the  House  Appro- 
priation Committee  will  consider  an  appropriations  bill  for  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  This  office  is 
particularly  interested  in  that  portion  affecting  the  operating  funds  for  the  na- 
tional water  quality  network.  Although  Arkansas  has  been  fortunate  in  se- 
curing more  water  quality  data  than  other  States,  much  of  it  is  deficient  in 
the  specific  determinations  made  at  stations  of  the  national  network.  Based 
on  our  past  experiences  in  the  determination  of  available  water  quality  and 
degree  of  waste  treatment  necessary  to  prevent  pollution  from  new  discharges, 
the  data  developed  by  the  network  stations  will  be  of  real  and  lasting  value 
to  every  State  of  the  Nation. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Lewis  J.  Johnson, 
Chairman.  AWPCC. 


American  Municipal  Association, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  26,  1963. 

Hon.  John  E.  Fogarty, 

Chairman,  Sul)Committee  on  Labor,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Appropriations  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Fogarty:  We  understand  that  your  Subcommittee  on  La- 
bor, Education,  Health,  and  Welfare  will  consider  this  week  the  research  ap- 
propriations of  the  Public  Health  Service.  Our  association,  representing  13,5W 
municipal  governments  of  all  sizes  across  the  Nation,  has  a vital  interest  in 
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the  scope  and  direction  of  the  Public  Health  Service  research  effort.  We  are 
grateful  for  the  excellent  and  valuable  research  which  has  been  conducted  by 
the  Public  Health  Service  in  the  past.  Our  member  municipal  governments, 
however,  have  indicated  an  area  of  acute  need  at  the  last  annual  American 
Municipal  Congress  in  Philadelphia.  The  National  Municipal  Policy — 1963 
which  was  adopted  unanimously  at  that  meeting  suggests  the  following: 

“A  continuing  program  of  research  is  of  vital  importance  in  all  branches  of 
public  works.  The  proper  storage,  collection,  and  disposal  of  community  solid 
wastes  (garbage  and  rubbish)  is  basic  to  a clean  and  healthful  environment 
and  involves  the  expenditure  of  approximately  $1.5  billion  per  year.  The  prob- 
lems associated  with  solid  waste  disposal  are  becoming  increasingly  difficult 
and  expensive  to  solve  because  of  the  adoption  of  more  rigid  air,  land,  and 
water  pollution  control  requirements  and  the  expansion  of  population  and  grow- 
ing metropolitan  complexes  will  intensify  such  problems.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has,  for  many  years,  provided  funds  to  support  research  in  many  fields 
of  activity,  including  those  involving  the  handling  of  liquid  and  gaseous  wastes. 
Therefore,  the  American  Municipal  Association  urges  the  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  and  appropriate  sufficient  funds  to  support  a broad  program  of  basic 
and  applied  research  on  the  storage,  collection,  and  disposal  of  community  solid 
wastes  and  recommends  that  this  program  be  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.” 

We  urge  that  you  consider  this  policy  statement  in  relation  to  the  Public 
Health  Service  research  appropriations  and  recommend  that  the  committee 
include  the  sum  of  $1  million  for  the  purposes  outlined  above. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Patrick  Healy, 
Executive  Director. 


New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities. 

Trenton,  N.J.,  March  1, 1963. 

Hon.  John  E.  Fogarty, 

Chairman.  Suhcammittee  on  Labor,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Appropriations  Committee,  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Fogarty:  The  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Mimicipalities 
is  vitally  interested  in  research  on  the  problem  of  solid  waste  disposal.  We 
have  supported  congressional  efforts  to  research  and  study  this  problem.  Sev- 
eral bills  have  been  introduced  in  Congress  seeking  a basic  research  grant  of 
$1  million  per  year.  We  support  these  studies  and  allocation  for  such  research 
wholeheartedly. 

New  Jersey  has  come  a long  way  in  improving  the  methods  employed  in  the 
disposal  of  garbage  and  refuse  wastes.  Several  years  ago  all  open  dumping 
was  outlawed  and  municipalities  had  to  resort  to  sanitary  landfill  and  incinera- 
tion. These  methods,  however,  have  not  solved  the  problem  completely.  Air 
pollution  codes  have  hampered  the  operation  of  many  of  our  incinerators,  and 
in  our  north  Jersey  metropolitan  area  very  few  acres  are  left  which  can  be  used 
for  sanitary  landfill  purposes. 

Therefore,  present  methods  of  disposal  are  not  adequately  solving  the  prob- 
lem. We  urge  that  further  research  on  this  problem  be  carried  on  by  the  Public 
Health  Service,  and  support  appropriations  for  this  purpose.  We  sincerely 
appreciate  your  interest  in  this  problem  and  hope  that  a start  can  be  made  during 
the  next  fiscal  year  to  solve  this  problem,  not  only  for  New  Jersey,  but  for  our 
highly  concentrated  metropolitan  areas. 

We  strongly  support  the  American  Municipal  Association’s  position  urging 
such  research.  We  respectfully  urge  that  you  consider  this  important  matter 
in  relation  to  the  Public  Health  Service  research  appropriation  for  1964. 

Very  truly  yours. 


Robert  H.  Fust,  Executive  Director. 
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Community  Health  Services 

WITNESS 

DR.  CECIL  G.  SHEPS,  PROFESSOR  OF  MEDICAL  AND  HOSPITAL  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION AT  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH, 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Dr.  Sheps. 

Dr.  Sheps.  I am  Dr.  Cecil  G.  Sheps;  I am  professor  of  medical 
and  hospital  administration  at  the  Graduate  School  of  Public  Health, 
University  of  Pittsburgh. 

For  7 years  prior  to  that  I was  general  director  of  the  Beth  Israel 
Hospital  in  Boston  and  clinical  professor  of  preventive  medicine  at 
Harvard  Medical  School.  I remember  a very  pleasant  evening  when 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  spoke  at  our  annual  dinner. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Beth  Israel  is  a very  fine  hospital. 

Dr.  Sheps.  My  whole  professional  life  has  been  concerned  with 
education,  experimental  research,  and  demonstration  in  the  applica- 
tion of  biological  and  social  knowledge  on  behalf  of  the  health  of 
people,  and  I would  like  to  just  take  a few  moments  to  support  and 
discuss  the  importance  of  the  appropriation  for  the  Community 
Health  Services  Division  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  under  the 
general  heading  of  ‘Community  Health  Eesearch  and  Practice.” 

Even  though  I myself  have  done  research  and  am  still  involved  in 
it  a goodly  portion  of  my  time  and  have  served  as  a consultant  to 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  for  7 years  in  helping  to  review 
research  proposals,  my  feeling  is  that  we  have  not  given  sufficient 
attention  to  the  application  of  what  we  already  know.  These  two 
approaches,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  be  carried  out  simultaneously.  We 
should  not  always  wait  for  the  final  and  perfect  answer  to  the  control 
of  a disease  before  we  begin  to  implement  what  we  already  know 
can  be  useful.  What  I have  in  mind,  for  example,  is  the  fact  that 
we  know  from  very  careful  studies  that  there  are  1.4  million  cases 
of  diabetes  in  this  country  which  are  unrecognized  and  not  being 
treated.  We  know  how  to  find  such  cases.  We  know'  how  to  diagnose 
them  and  we  know  how  to  treat  them.  There  are  140,000  new  cases 
of  diabetes  each  year  and  the  evidence  is  that  only  half  of  them  B.re 
being  discovered  and  treated  and  thus  placed  under  control.  This 
is  but  one  illustration  of  what  I mean  about  the  fact  that  we  are,  in 
many  areas  of  health,  not  practicing  what  we  know  can  be  done. 

This  leads  me  to  a few  comments  about  this  whole  area,  namely, 
that  in  the  education  of  personnel  for  medical  care  and  for  public 
health,  we  not  only  need  more  people,  but  in  their  preparation  we 
need  to  make  available  demonstrations  and  experiments  in  how  best 
to  apply  what  we  already  know.  This  is  the  field  of  research  in 
application,  research  in  the  organization  of  health  services.  In  this 
field  applications  for  support  for  projects  were  screened  by  a technical 
committee  of  which  I was  the  chairman  for  4 years,  until  last  Sep- 
tember, and  prior  to  that  for  3 years  I was  a member  of  the  com- 
mittee. I mention  this  because  I feel  that  I have  had  the  privilege  of 
seeing  this  field  develop  from  a time  when  there  was  virtually  no 
research  going  on  in  how  to  apply  what  we  know,  how  to  organize 
services,  how  to  use  doctors,  nurses,  more  effectively — to  a point 
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today  where  we  know  or  can  now  visualize  the  kind  of  research  and 
demonstrations  which  are  needed  and  are  likely  to  be  fruitful. 

I believe  that  a good  deal  more  effort  by  way  of  financial  support 
should  be  put  into  this  type  of  research  activity.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  amount  which  was  provided  for  this  type  of  research 
in  the  budget  under  consideration  represents  virtually  no  increase  in 
the  number  of  projects  that  could  be  supx)orted. 

^h\  Fogarty.  I think  that  there  is  no  increase  in  new  projects 
over  last  year. 

Dr.  Sheps.  Yes.  I think  that  is  the  way  it  is. 

Our  medical  schools  are  beginning  to  show  greater  interest  in  the 
matter  of  preparing  their  graduates  with  more  attention  than  in  the 
past  to  the  new  kmds  of  health  problems  they  will  have  to  deal  with 
and  to  participate  in  new  forms  of  organization  of  medical  care. 
They  are  beginning  to  pay  attention  to  more  than  the  preparation  of 
the  students  in  biology  per  se,  but  also  preparing  them  to  serv^e  society 
in  different  ways.  I say  this  because  I had  the  privilege  of  being  the 
cochairman  of  a special  institute  which  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges  conducted  in  December  1960  on  the  subject  of  “Medi- 
cal Education  and  Medical  Care.*’  There  was  a good  deal  of  discussion 
of  the  ways  in  which  new  forms  of  service  call  for  new  skills,  interests, 
and  techniques  on  the  part  of  physicians.  One  of  the  conclusions  of 
this  conference  which  had  the  dean  of  every  medical  school  in  it — not 
a formal  resolution,  but  one  of  the  major  conclusions  that  emerged — 
was  that  the  inci'easing  demand  for  medical  services  accompanied  by 
greater  emphasis  on  plamiing  for  financing  at  the  national  level  all 
serve  to  highlight  the  importance  of  developing  methods  of  providing 
medical  services  of  high  quality  with  a minimum  of  waste.  It  was 
recognized  at  this  conference  tliat,  while  a start  is  now  being  made 
with  experiments  and  evaluations  of  different  and  new  forms  of  serv- 
ice, much  more  of  this  type  of  health  services  research  is  needed  and 
that_  this  should  be  concerned  with  such  questions  as  who  provides 
medical  and  allied  services;  to  whom  these  seiwices  are  given,  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  such  services  and  the  best  way  of  organizing 
them. 

And  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  burden  of  what  I wanted  to  say.  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  of  saying  it. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  problems  we 
have.  You  mentioned  one  example — diabetes.  You  can  go  right 
down  the  line  and  mention  20  or  30. 

Dr.  Sheps.  That  is  right.  And  I believe  this  is  not  something  that 
we  can  change  simply  by  injecting  a little  bit  more  social  enlighten- 
ment into  the  mind  of  the  doctors.  Because  a good  bit  of  this  is  really 
not  in  their  hands.  ^luch  of  this  depends  not  on  their  point  of  view 
as  individual  practitioners  but  on  the  kind  of  resources  that  are  made 
available  to  them  or  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  public  is  educated 
to  expect  and  prepared  to  use  certain  services. 

The  organization  of  this  newly  formed  DiAusion  in  the  Public 
Health  Service,  Community  Health  Services,  contains  a number  of 
sections  which  are  relatiA’ely  new  in  public  health  activity  at  the  na- 
tional leA^el,  certainly  in  this  country.  The  section  on  economics  wiiich 
studies  costs  utilization  and  the  relationship  between  different  forms 
of  service  and  costs;  a section  on  health  education;  there  has  been  a 
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section  on  health  education  for  quite  some  time,  but  putting  this  to- 
gether in  this  group  is  important.  We  know  that  giving  people 
information  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they  are  going  to  act  on 
that  information  the  way  we  would  like  to  see  them  act.  This  whole 
problem  needs  more  attention,  it  seems  to  me.  The  sections  on  medi- 
cal care  administration  and  public  health  administration  can,  inter 
alia,  give  attention  to  the  ways  in  which  public  health  services  and 
personal  health  services  can  work  together  more  efficiently.  Then 
there  is  the  section  on  training  which  up  to  this  point  has  been  con- 
fined to  nursing  and  to  public  health  personnel. 

There  are  many  additional  other  areas  of  ancillary  service  where 
training  is  needed.  We  all  know  about  the  shortage  of  physicians  and 
the  shortage  of  nurses.  But  there  are  other  shortages,  hidden  ones, 
that  the  professional  people  know  about  which  the  public  does  not 
see.  F or  example,  there  are  hospitals  in  this  country  where  they  have 
so  little  confidence  in  the  quality  of  the  laboratory  work  that  they  do 
every  test  twice.  This  is  a question  of  not  simply  a shortage  of  people, 
but  also  that  personnel  are  often  not  being  trained  properly. 

Then,  finally,  there  is  the  section  on  research  grants  to  support 
projects  aimed  at  finding  more  effective  ways  of  applying  what  we 
already  know.  As  you  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  other 
examples  that  one  could  give  of  the  fact  that  we  already  know  how 
to  do  many  things  which  we  are  not  applying  fully.  We  have  much 
information  which,  if  put  to  work  more  fully,  would  give  us  much 
more  effective  health  services  than  we  have  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Lesinski  ? 

Mr.  Lesinski.  What  has  bothered  me  since  high  school  is  about 
knowledge  not  being  properly  used.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  are 
rediscovering  or  just  coming  up  to  date  now  with  many  things  that 
have  been  known  many  years  ago.  I think  this  is  a very  important 
point  that  you  brought  up — that  you  as  a doctor  have  not — it  is  im- 
possible to  keep  up  to  date  unless  you  get  this  information  to  you 
and  it  is  used  properly.  The  point  that  you  bring  up  of  proper 
education,  of  proper  bringing  of  the  knowledge  together  that  we 
already  know — this  is  known  but  not  assimilated  properly  to  the 
doctors  of  the  country — I think  this  situation  is  very  bad. 

Dr.  SiiEPS.  Yes.  I would  like  to  add,  though,  that  medicine  and 
nursing  are  applied  professions.  Simply  putting  the  information  on 
paper  in  journals  or  in  books  is  really  not  enough.  In  applied  pro- 
fessions people  have  to  see  it  done  in  actual  practice.  This  is  how 
they  are  taught  in  the  first  place  and  that  is  why  demonstrations  are 
extremely  important,  particularly  those  that  are  closely  related  to 
educational  experience. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you,  doctor. 
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Educatioxal  Eesearcii 

WITNESS 

DR.  JERROLD  R.  ZACHARIAS,  PROFESSOR  OF  PHYSICS,  MASSACHU- 
SETTS INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

Fogarty.  Dr.  Zacliarias,  please  proceed. 

Dr.  Zaciiarias.  I am  Jerrold  K.  Zacliarias,  professor  of  physics  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolog}’. 

I brought  along  copies  of  a statement  Yrhich  I vrould  in  fact  like  to 
see  read  into  tlie  record. 

Mr.  Fogarty^.  IVe  will  put  it  in  the  record  or  you  can  read  it. 

Dr.  Zacharlis.  It  is  long  and  I think  I can  say  it  faster. 

(The  statement  follows :) 

Statement  of  Jerrold  R.  Zacharias,  Professor  of  Physics,  Massachusetts 

Institute  of  Technology 

The  appropriation  bill  for  the  cooperative  research  program  of  the  Office  of 
Education  is  now  before  Congress.  Included  in  the  bill  is  a request  for  sub- 
stantial sums  of  money  to  support  massive  programs  of  curriculum  research 
and  development. 

Programs  of  this  sort  represent  a new  technique  for  the  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  education  in  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  I do  not  mean 
merely  that  they  are  new  to  the  Office  of  Education — they  are  new  to  the  field 
of  education  itself.  The  first  such  massive  program  was  that  of  the  physical 
science  study  committee,  with  which  I have  been  intimately  involved  since  it 
was  initiated  in  1956.  In  the  intervening  years  the  pattern  has  been  applied, 
with  great  success,  to  most  of  the  sciences  and  to  mathematics,  and  it  is  now 
beginning  to  be  applied  to  other  subjects  as  well. 

I do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  educational  research  and  development  is 
something  new.  Every  time  a scholar  or  a teacher  sits  down  to  create  a new 
course,  to  write  a new  textbook,  or  to  design  materials  for  a new  pedagogical 
approach,  he  is  engaged  in  educational  research  and  development.  But  tradi- 
tionally this  kind  of  activity  has  been  carried  on  primarily  by  individuals  or 
by  small  local  groups.  By  a “massive  program”  I mean  one  which  concentrates 
over  a relatively  short  period  of  time  the  Nation’s  best  scholars  and  teachers 
in  any  given  field ; which  makes  available  to  them  all  the  supporting  resources 
they  can  use ; and  which  charges  them  with  the  responsibility  for  creating  or  re- 
creating the  whole  range  of  tools  for  the  schoolroom : the  text,  the  films,  the 
television  programs,  the  laboratory,  the  teacher’s  guide,  the  tests  and  examina- 
tions, the  collateral  reading — anything  and  everything  the  teacher  can  employ 
and  the  student  can  utilize. 

This  was  the  procedure  that  was  employed  successfully  by  the  physical  science 
study  committee,  and  that  has  since  been  employed  successfully  by  mathema- 
ticians, biologists,  chemists,  and  engineers.  This  concentration  in  the  sciences 
is  no  accident.  Massive  programs  of  educational  research  and  development  are 
exi)ensive — at  least,  they  are  expensive  in  comparison  with  sums  that  have 
traditionally  been  spent  in  such  activities.  And  up  to  now,  the  only  source  of 
financial  support  to  any  extent  commensurate  with  the  needs  has  been  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Office  of  Education  has  not  made  substantial  con- 
tributions. In  the  field  of  modern  foreign  languages  a major  program  has 
been  successfully  carried  out  by  the  Office  of  Education,  and  it  has  already 
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made  a modest  beginning  in  the  field  of  English.  But  in  relation  to  the  range 
of  activities  of  which  it  is  capable,  the  Office  of  Education  has  not  yet  been 
empowered  to  do  more  than  inch  forward.  It  has  never  been  enabled  to  move 
with  a vigor  equal  to  that  displayed  by  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

Meanwhile,  Congress  has  responded  to  the  success  of  NSF  activities  by  appro- 
priating year  by  year  larger  and  larger  sums  for  NSF  course  content  programs. 
What  this  bill  asks  is  that  Congress  support  a major  effort  to  extend  this 
enormously  successful  program  to  those  areas  which  the  NSF  cannot  cover, 
and  which  all  of  us  believe  are  at  least  as  important  to  young  American  students 
as  the  sciences. 

These  massive  programs  buy  for  the  schools  the  kind  of  quality  in  education 
that  they  can  achieve  in  no  other  way.  The  past  generation  has  seen  major 
changes  in  the  problems  of  education,  and  in  the  resources  that  can  be  brought 
to  bear  in  solving  those  problems. 

To  begin  with,  we  ask  more  of  education.  The  United  States  is  leading  the 
world  into  an  era  of  rapid  change,  social  as  well  as  technological.  The  com- 
munity from  which  the  child  enters  school  will  bear  little  resemblance  to  the 
community  in  which  he  will  spend  the  years  of  his  maturity.  It  is  no  longer 
the  principal  role  of  early  education  to  make  him  comfortable  within  a stable 
social  and  economic  pattern ; today  his  schooling  must  prepare  him  to  deal 
with  new  patterns,  and  indeed  to  help  create  those  new  patterns  in  such  a 
fashion  that  they  will  continue  to  meet  American  ideals  and  American  purposes. 

But  if  we  ask  more  of  education,  we  have  also  learned  how  to  derive  more 
from  it.  Over  the  past  few  years,  we  have  learned  how  to  learn  and  how  to 
teach  in  new  ways  and  with  new  confidence  in  our  own  technology.  Education 
by  television  and  programed  learning  are  the  most  spectacular  of  recent  achieve- 
ments ,but  the  solid  advances  in  the  sheer  knowledge  about  the  learning  process 
are  perhaps  even  more  significant. 

We  have  reached  a stage  where  education  is  so  demanding  that  it  must  com- 
mand the  skills  of  the  best  scholars  and  teachers,  supported  by  the  best  students 
of  the  learning  process.  But  we  cannot  put  such  men  and  women  into  every 
American  schoolroom — there  are  not  enough  of  them  in  any  single  subject  to 
staff  a moderate-sized  suburban  community.  Instead  we  must  invent  some 
method  by  which  these  people  can  concentrate  their  efforts  and  their  skills  and 
can  embody  them  in  forms  which  will  then  represent  them  in  the  schoolroom. 
This  is  precisely  what  massive  programs  of  curriculum  research  and  development 
undertake  to  do. 

Materials  are  produced  that  enable  students  to  learn.  But  they  can  also  be 
used  to  enable  a teacher  to  teach.  The  existence  of  the  materials,  warranted  in 
quality  by  the  stature  of  the  men  and  women  who  created  them,  serves  as  a focus 
for  the  training  of  teachers — and  without  well-trained  teachers  there  is  not  likely 
to  be  any  school  system  worth  speaking  about.  There  is  good  reason  to  maintain 
that  these  massive  programs  of  curriculum  research  and  development  are  an 
essential  prerequisite  for  any  intensive  program  of  teacher  training,  whether  it 
is  carried  on  locally  or  nationally,  in  existing  institutions  or  by  means  of 
television. 

There  is  still  one  more  important  aspect  of  this  process  which  I think  must 
be  mentioned.  We  are  trying,  in  this  country,  to  balance  an  urgent  national 
need  for  quality  in  education  with  our  abiding  faith  in  the  values  of  local  con- 
trol over  education  and  our  suspicions  of  any  measures  which  centralize  that 
control  in  the  Federal  Government.  At  times  we  fear  that  the  two  are  irrecon- 
cilable. Here,  they  are  not. 

Let  me  quote  from  a booklet  recently  published  by  the  Syracuse  University 
Press,^  as  part  of  its  series  on  the  economics  and  politics  of  public  education : 

“Even  though  the  P(hysical)  S(cience)  S(tudy)  O Committee) ’s  course  ma- 
terials, used  as  the  PS  SC  prescribes,  discipline  teaching.  Federal  support  does 
not  control  the  PS  SC’s  new  course  and  never  has.  Although  most  of  the  money 
for  the  new  program  came  from  a Federal  agency,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, NSF  has  concerned  itself  solely  and  continually  with  the  feasibility  of  the 
undertaking,  not  with  its  content.  Feasibility  has  a hard  master;  it  insisted 
that  every  major  stage  in  the  new  course  be  spelled  out,  judged  by  its  appropriate 
peers,  and  revised  on  the  basis  of  their  judgment.  A national  sampling  of  physi- 
cians did  just  that  at  the  MIT  conference  in  December  1956.  * * 


^ Marsh,  Paul  E..  and  Gortner,  Ross  A.,  “Federal  Aid  to  Science  Education : Two 
Programs,”  pp.  86-87  ; Syracuse  University  Press,  1963. 
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“The  course  passed  its  final  test  when  it  foimd  private  commercial  publishing, 
supply  and  distributive  houses  willing  to  take  over  further  management  of  the 
new  materials.  While  large  Federal  grants  made  this  uniquely  thorough  sched- 
ule of  testing  possible,  no  Federal  employees  had  taken  part  in  the  evaluation. 
Scientists,  classroom  teachers  and  educational  businessmen,  acting  in  their 
private  capacities,  had  passed  judgment  on  PSSC.  The  new  course  did  not  con- 
trol— it  disciplined.  And  its  discipline  was  candid  and  oi>en — put  to  the  test  at 
every  step.” 

I have  recurred  upon  several  occasions  to  the  costliness  of  massive  programs, 
and  I would  like  now  to  put  this  matter  into  perspective.  Forgive  me  if  I refer 
still  again  to  PSSC;  it  is  the  course  with  which  I am  most  familiar,  and  which 
has  the  longest  history. 

Education  in  the  United  States  costs  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $24 
billion  a year.  Of  this,  physics  education  in  the  secondary  school — the  subject 
with  which  PSSC  dealt — represents  less  than  1 percent.  Let  us  say  in  round 
numbers,  that  the  cost  of  physics  education  in  secondary  schools  is  about  $100 
million  a year.  I am  sure  that  is  not  the  right  number,  but  I am  equally  sure 
it  is  not  very  far  wrong. 

PSSC  cost  about  $6  million.  But  that  is  not  an  annual  cost — it  is  a total 
cost.  If  I assume  that  PSSC  affects  physics  teaching  for  20  years  (and  that  is 
more  conservative  than  I like  to  be),  we  can  say  PSSC  cost  about  .$300,000  a 
year  over  that  i)eriod. 

Let  me  ultraconservative  again,  and  let  me  assume  that  PSSC  has  improved 
the  learning  of  physics  by  10  percent.  I know  it  is  more  than  that,  and  anyone 
will  tell  you  so,  but  I am  one  of  the  fathers  of  PSSC  and  I must  be  modest.  At 
10  percent,  PSSC  is  worth  $10  million  a year  to  American  education,  and  all  that 
at  a cost  of  $300,(K)0  a year.  That  is  a 30  to  1 return  on  your  money,  and  I 
don’t  know  where  you  can  do  better  than  that. 

When  there  are  profits  of  that  size  to  be  made,  I am  not  content  to  limit  them 
to  science  and  mathematics.  As  a scientist,  I am  gratified  that  the  National 
Science  Foundation  is  doing  so  superb  a job  in  bringing  new  quality  into  science 
education,  and  that  Congress  has  recognized  this  continuing  accomplishment 
by  continuing  support.  But  as  a scientist,  I fear  an  educational  system  in  which 
science  education  is  of  high  quality,  and  other  education  is  second  rate.  We 
need  to  give  at  least  as  much  attention  to  social  studies,  to  the  humanities,  to 
languages,  as  we  are  now  giving  to  science.  I say  “at  least  as  much,”  but  I 
myself  believe  we  must  give  far  more  attention  to  these  fields,  for  they  are 
all  much  more  difllcult  than  science,  to  teach  and  to  learn.  And  let  me  be  sure 
to  make  it  clear  that  I believe  them  to  be  as  important  as  .science  and  technology, 
and  in  all  but  the  most  material  respects  even  more  important. 

The  proper  agency  for  curriculum  research  and  development  in  those  fields  is 
the  Office  of  Education.  It  has  already  made  modest  beginnings,  and  has  earned 
the  respect  of  the  academic  v.'orld  and  the  world  of  education.  I respectfully 
urge  this  committee  to  give  it  the  support  that  will  enable  it  to  make  a real 
impress  upon  this  most  important  work. 

In  closing,  let  me  also  urge  the  immediacy  of  the  need.  Successes  in  science 
and  mathematics  have  stimulated  scholars  and  teachers  in  other  fields,  and  they 
are  anxious  to  get  on  with  the  work.  Their  enthusiasm  is  not  likely  to  survive 
a long  period  of  repeated  disappointments,  and  it  is  a hard  fact  that  at  present,  in 
the  absence  of  massive  support  from  the  Office  of  Education,  these  repeated  dis- 
appointments are  being  suffered.  Again  I can  cite  a program  with  which  I am 
intimately  familiar.  Educational  Services  Inc.,  a nonprofit  institution  which 
has  descendefl  from  the  Physicial  Science  Study  Committee,  has  recently  em- 
barked on  an  ambitious  program  of  educational  research  and  development  deal- 
ing with  the  social  studies  and  the  humanities.  It  has  gathered,  from  the  entire 
T'nited  States,  a large  group  of  distinguished  scholars  and  teachers  who  are 
prepared  to  devote  their  great  energies  to  this  work  over  the  next  few  years.  So 
far,  the  program  has  progressed  with  support  from  private  foundations,  but  it 
cannot  continue  at  its  best  rate  unless  support  on  the  .scale  of  XSF  support 
becomes  available.  And  this  program,  in  turn,  is  only  one  of  many  that  have 
recently  been  begun,  and  that  must  be  pressed  to  completion  if  the  United  States 
is  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  real  public  education. 

I am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  present  this  statement,  and  I trust  that  it 
will  be  of  u.se  in  the  committee’s  considerations. 
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Dr.  Zach ARIAS.  I am  here  to  support  the  appropriation  bill  for  the 
cooperative  research  program.  What  it  boils  down  to  is  this : During 
the  last  7 years  or  so,  the  National  Science  Foundation  has  been  sup- 
porting some  major  curriculum  (or  course  content,  as  we  call  them) 
revisions  in  physics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  other  disci- 
plines. Most  improvements  have  been  developed  for  use  in  high 
schools  and  also,  to  a certain  extent,  for  the  elementary  schools.  As 
of  recent  date,  these  have  begun  to  be  developed  for  colleges  and  cer- 
tain technical  professions. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  There  is  a drastic  change,  is  there  not? 

Dr.  Zacharias.  It  was  a gamble  when  we  started,  no  question  about 
it.  At  the  beginning,  many  of  us  wondered  whether  we  could  change 
the  efficiency  of  the  educational  system.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
one  who  calculates  changes,  it  was  something  like  this.  If  you  can 
change  the  efficiency  of  an  educational  system  (which  now  spends  some 
$30  billion  a year)  by  a substantial  factor  for  a relatively  small  sum, 
you  have  a major  effect.  The  science  and  mathematics  programs 
have  in  fact  been  successful.  We  had  as  a goal  making  programs 
that  would  allow  the  student  to  go  as  far  as  he  could  go,  and  have 
the  ceilings  set  by  the  people  of  highest  learning  in  the  whole  com- 
munity. For  instance,  in  physics  we  picked  men  of  Nobel  laureate 
caliber  in  order  to  get  the  substance  of  the  physics  right  and,  in 
addition,  to  develop  the  devices — the  text,  laboratory  experiments, 
teacher's  guide,  exams,  laboratory  guide,  the  whole  complex  of  Avhat 
we  call  “learning  aids” — and  to  make  these  of  sufficiently  high  quality 
so  that  the  students  could  go  beyond  any  possible  teacher,  simply 
because  a teacher  is  perforce  trained  some  time  ago. 

Now,  these  have  caught  on  so  well  in  the  last  few  years — last  couple 
of  years — with  the  success  of  the  modern  foreign  language  program 
in  the  Office  of  Education,  we  wanted  to  be  sure  (or,  rather,  do  want 
to  be  sure)  that  what  I call  “the  other  side  of  the  house,”  the  humani- 
ties— language,  arts,  English,  reading,  writing,  listening,  speaking, 
history,  and  what  are  called  the  social  sciences — would  go  as  rapidly 
because,  quite  frankly,  none  of  the  scientists  of  my  acquaintance 
wants  an  unbalanced  educational  system. 

The  Office  of  Education  now  has  a new  management;  my  respect 
for  Mr,  Keppel  is  tremendous.  I believe  that  he  can  take  this  kind 
of  idea  and  really  have  the  Office  of  Education  move  its  programs  in 
this  direction.  They  have  already  started  on  Project  English,  a 
modest  start.  They  have  also  made  a modest  start,  in  the  social  sciences 
and  a god  start  in  foreign  languages. 

I think  it  is  up  to  you  gentlemen  to  make  an  evaluation  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  sums  they  require,  or  they  request,  can  be  wisely  spent  to 
accelerate  this  kind  of  improvement  in  those  problems  which  are  not 
science  and  math.  I believe  they  can  and  I further  believe  that  they 
should  certainly  be  given  a chance  to  exhibit  that  they  can. 

I think  this  paper  says  it  in  a little  more  detail. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  had  quite  a number  of  your  coeducators  here 
yesterday  afternoon  in  behalf  of  this  same  program  and  they  all  agree 
with  you.  Most  of  them  would  like  to  see  $7  or  $8  million  more  spent 
in  cooperative  research. 

Dr.  Zacharias.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Up  to  $25  million,  I think. 
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Dr.  Zacharlvs.  Some  number  of  this  sort  and  it  seems  to  me  a 
small  amount  compared  to  the  830  billion  now  bemg  spent  overall. 
To  be  sure  it  is  not  all  of  the  education  in  nonscience  and  nonmath. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Total  of  833  billion,  I think. 

Dr.  Zacharias.  It  is  hard  to  know  exactly  what  item  refei'S  to  what. 
But  it  seems  to  me  their  requests  are  quite  reasonable  and  I think 
they  should  have  the  cliance  to  show  they  can  make  it  work. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Lesinski. 

^Ir.  Lesinski.  Dr.  Zacharias,  are  you  trying  to  impart  the  fact  that 
you  have  an  accelerated  program  now  in  physics  ? 

Dr.  Zacharias.  Yes,  sir:  we  do.  The  program  in  physics,  in  high 
school  physics,  is  now  radically  diherent  Lorn  what  was  formerly 
taught.  It  is  gomg  to  make  a problem  for  the  colleges,  but  we  are  al- 
ready meeting  that  pioblem  by  somewhat  changing  the  college  physics 
course. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  I always  maintain  that  a person  learns  so  much  faster 
and  retauis  information  so  much  better  in  youth  than  in  later  years, 
and  I certainly  believe  in  the  fact  that  a child  should  be  taught  as 
much  as  he  possibly  can  when  he  is  yoimger  and  not  when  he  gets 
up  in  later  age. 

Dr.  Zacharias.  I couldn't  agree  with  you  more.  sir. 

Yliat  we  have  to  do  in  tliis  comitry,  I think,  is  try  to  save  at  least 
*2  years. 

'Sh\  Fogarty.  That  is  what  you  have  done.  Xow  you  are  confront- 
ed with  the  problem  of  retrainmg  your  college  professoi's. 

Dr.  Zacharias.  Yes,  college  professors  as  well  as  all  other  teachers 
and  it  is  a continuing  process.  Mr.  Lesinski  is  exactly  right,  I think, 
when  he  says  you  should  get  a lot  of  this  earlier.  However,  you  should 
not  leave  the  program  unbalanced.  lYlien  you  get  right  down  to  it.  it 
is  easier  for  a child  to  learn  mathematics  when  properly  taught  than 
for  a child  to  learn,  for  mstance,  the  intricacies  of  history.  I think 
the  Office  of  Education  has  a lot  of  work  to  do  in  order  to  make  his- 
tory. social  ideas,  and  similar  subjects  undei'standable  to  young  chil- 
dren. It  is  not  easy  but  it  can  be  done.  I am  convinced  it  can  be 
done. 

^Ir.  Lesinski.  Man's  ]>roductivity  is  so  much  more  when  he  is  young 
than  when  lie  gets  older.  The  sooner  he  graduates,  the  more  years 
he  lias  in  the  life  to  be  iiroductive.  Do  you  follow  me? 

Dr.  Zacharias.  May  I rephrase  it  in  a slightly  dilferent  way.  sir  ? I 
believe  that  with  the  growth  of  technology  in  the  world  (let's  call  it 
automation  for  want  of  a better  word)  we  have  to  learn  to  educate 
people  for  flexibility.  AVe  have  to  start  that  education  for  flexibility 
very  young,  other wi-e  people  will  turn  out  to  be  what  I call  trained 
for  a ]iartirnl:ir  kii-d  of  job.  then  end  up  with  real  trouble  on  our 
hands,  namely,  unenqiloyment.  In  other  word=,  you  wouldn't  have 
so  much  uiiemployment  if  people  could  change  from  one  job  to  another 
easily.  I think  it  is  our  job  as  professional  educators,  and  the  job  of 
the  Office  of  Education  and  the  Xational  Science  Foundation,  to  back 
these  programs.  It  is  a long  job.  but  that  is  all  right. 

iNIr.  Lesinski.  The  old  theory  is  that  a man  should  have  three  pro- 
fessions— ^>n  major,  and  two  minor.  In  case  his  major  job  fell  by  the 
wayside  he  ought  to  have  something  eke  to  fall  back  on. 

iSYw.  the  tpoint  that  you  are  bringing  up.  the  fact  that  this  person 
ought  to  be  educated  is.  well.  I concur. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  von.  Doctor. 
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Friday,  March  29,  1963. 

Site  of  Environmental  Health  Center 

WITNESSES 

ALBEET  J.  KLINGEL,  JR.,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  FAIRFAX  COUNTY 

ECONOMIC  AND  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  COMMISSION 
ROSSER  H.  PAYNE,  PRINCIPAL  PLANNER,  MASTER  PLAN  SECTION 

OF  FAIRFAX  COUNTY 

Mr.  Denton.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us. 

Mr.  Klingel,  you  are  the  first  witness,  and  you  people  are  allotted 
20  minutes  of  time. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  ALBERT  J.  KLINGEL 

Mr.  Klingel.  All  right ; I thank  you  very  much. 

By  way  of  identification,  I want  to  say  I am  Albert  J.  Klingel,  Jr., 
executive  director  of  the  Fairfax  County  Economic  and  Industrial 
Development  Commission. 

We  would  also  like  to  present  one  other  witness  this  morning;  that 
is,  Mr.  Kosser  H.  Payne,  who  is  principal  planner  for  the  county  of 
F airf  ax. 

We  have  been  asked  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Fairfax  Coun- 
ty, the  governing  body  of  our  community,  to  present  our  interest  in 
the  proposed  environmental  health  center. 

By  resolution  on  March  20,  the  board  of  supervisors  invited  the 
Federal  Government  to  consider  Fairfax  County  as  a possible  location 
for  the  center. 

We  would  like  to  stress  that  our  first  interest  is  in  bringing  into 
being  a successful  and  effective  and  efficient  program  in  the  field  of 
environmental  health.  In  common  with  every  other  suburban  com- 
munity, we  are  acutely  aware  of  these  problems.  We  feel  we  have 
dealt  with  them  more  effectively  than  most,  but  additional  help  in  this 
field  would  be  invaluable  to  us. 

As  a community  which  has  been  traditionally  dependent  on  Federal 
employment  for  its  livelihood,  we  naturally  have  a great  interest  in 
the  maintenance  of  Washington  as  the  principal  center  of  Government 
activity. 

We  recognize,  however,  that  there  are  many  other  communities 
which  have  great  merit  as  locations  for  certain  F ederal  facilities.  But 
we  feel  that  there  are  some  activities  which,  by  the  nature  of  their 
operations  and  their  interdependence  on  other  activities  of  Govern- 
ment, must  remain  in  Washington  for  reasons  of  efficient  and  effective 
operation. 

We  would  like  to  stress  what  we  feel  is  the  importance  of  the  proper 
selection  of  a site  for  this  center.  We  feel  that  a proper  location 
should  be  taken  into  account  and  that  considerations  of  the  total  cost 
of  site  development  rather  than  merely  site  acquisition  should  be 
given  due  consideration. 

We  feel  that  we  are  able  to  offer  several  and  one  particularly  out- 
standing site  which  would  be  a real  asset  to  the  program. 
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Xow,  ill  developing  our  recommendations  in  this  regard,  vre  took 
into  avcomit  a mnnber  of  things  which  we  thought  were  of  critical 
importance.  First,  of  course,  were  the  site  criteria  set  forth  by  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service's  staff. 

The  four  sites  which  we  can  make  available  offer  a complete 
fulfillment  of  the  criteria  or  requirements  as  stipulated  by  the  staff  in 
terms  of  utilities  in  being,  or  planned  for  extension  to  the  area  by  the 
time  of  anticipated  occupancy  of  the  facility,  in  terms  of  extraordi- 
narily good  access  by  superhighways  to  downtown  AVashington,  to 
XIH,  to  the  other  facilities  in  which  Public  Health  Service  is 
interested. 

We  also  felt  that  it  was  of  great  importance  that  convenient  access 
be  available  for  national  and  international  traffic  because  of  the  na- 
tional and  international  significance  of  this  facility  and  the  expecta- 
tion that  its  activities  will  draw  numerous  visitors,  trainees,  and  guests 
from  throughout  the  Nation  and  many  foreign  countries. 

Accordingly,  the  recommended  site  was  situated  to  afford  maximum 
convenience  of  access  to  the  new  Dulles  International  Airport  at 
Chantilly,  Ya. 

We  gave  careful  consideration  to  the  possible  effects  of  aircraft 
noises  from  the  operation  of  the  airport  and,  accordingly,  the  sites 
recommended  were  located  outside  of  traffic  patterns  in  areas  unaf- 
fected by  aircraft  operations. 

We  feel,  however,  that  perhaps  the  most  critical  consideration  of  the 
location  of  the  site  is  the  amenities  offered  by  the  communities  and 
environs. 

I quote  from  page  10  of  the  report  on  environmental  health  prob- 
lems, which  states : 

Clearly,  the  success  of  the  Center  is  entirely  contingent  upon  the  caliber  of  its 
scientific  i>ersonnel.  It  may  well  be  necessary  to  take  extraordinary  measures 
with  respect  to  salary  structures,  working  conditions,  etc.,  in  order  to  recruit  and 
hold  top-level  scientists. 

We  feel  that  the  outstanding  communities  of  northern  Fairfax 
County  and  unusual  new  developments  already  underway  assure  the 
availability  of  unusually  excellent  housing  and  recreational  and  cul- 
tural facilities. 

The  remarkable  Eeston  community  in  the  vicinity  of  three  of  the 
sites  is  now  under  development  according  to  the  most  advanced  prin- 
ciples of  town  planning.  The  opportunities  for  good  living  in  this 
community  will  l)e  unequal ed  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Nearby  Tysons  Corner  will  offer  convenient  close-in  luxury  high- 
rise  apartments. 

The  adjoining  ^McTjean  community  is  regarded  by  mam"  as  the  most 
select  residential  area  of  the  National  Capital. 

Separating  these  quality  high-density  communities  are  lower  density 
areas,  notably  the  Hunter  Valley,  which  affords  estate  living  in  the 
finest  tradition  of  the  Virginia  hunt  country.  This  territory  is  im- 
mediately adjacent  to  one  of  the  proposed  sites. 

Furthermore,  we  feel  the  cultural  preeminence  of  the  region  has 
been  established  by  the  decision  of  the  American  I>eague  of  Symphony 
Orchestras  to  locate  its  national  center  on  the  airport  higliAvay  be- 
tween Reston  and  Tysons  Corner. 
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The  quality  of  these  environs  not  only  vrill  assist  the  agency  in  re- 
cruiting ontstancling  talent  for  its  programs,  but  also  will  furnish 
lasting  protection  for  the  large  investment  of  the  public  in  these 
facilities. 

We  also  believe  that  the  fulfillment  of  a successful  program  in  en- 
vironmental health  would  be  greatly  abetted  by  stimulation  of  private 
and  institutional  research  activities  in  this  field.  We  felt  it  was  im- 
portant that  there  be  available  in  close  proximity  to  these  sites  prop- 
erly zoned  industrial  land  for  conduct  of  related  research  and  labora- 
tory activities. 

And  finally,  we  believe  that  it  is  important  that  the  ‘selection  of 
the  sites  be  in  accordance  with  the  year  2000  plan  for  the  National 
Capital  area. 

The  recommendations  of  the  year  2000  plan  are  being  implicitly 
followed  in  the  planning  and  development  of  Fairfax  County.  The 
plan  envisages  guiding  future  development  into  a number  of  specific 
corridors  radiating  from  the  city.  Development  in  these  corridor 
areas  is  to  be  concentrated  at  certain  clusters  of  higher  density,  with 
intervening  areas  of  low  density  and  wedges  of  open  space. 

Future  major  employment  centers  are  to  be  provided  in  the  high- 
density  clusters,  indispensable  to  the  implementation  of  the  program. 

I would  like  in  this  regard  to  say  that  we  share  the  concern  ex- 
pressed my  many  Members  of  the  Congress  concerning  the  future 
proper  development  of  the  metropolitan  area.  We  feel  that  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  basic  recommendations  of  the  year  2000  plan  will 
alleviate  problems  of  congestion,  problems  of  overdevelopment,  prob- 
lems of  urban  sprawl. 

Mr.  Dentox.  You  mean  the  National  Capital  transit  plan? 

Mr.  Klingel.  I am  speaking,  sir,  of  the  year  2000  plan  of  which 
the  National  Capital  transit  plan  is  a segment. 

The  National  Capital  transit  plan  envisages  rapid  transit  facilities 
to  serve  these  clusters  and  to  relieve  highway  congestion.  It  is  only 
a part  of  the  overall  program. 

Mr.  Denton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Klingel.  I would  like  in  this  connection  to  say  that  we  feel 
in  F airf  ax  County  that  many  of  the  problems  in  the  metropolitan  area 
could  and  would  be  alleviated  if  a greater  number  of  Federal  em- 
ployment centers  could  be  located  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Potomac. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  no  location  of  new  Federal  employ- 
ment areas  with  the  exception  of  CIA  and  Dulles  International 
Airport. 

I would  like  to  present  Mr.  Eosser  Payne,  who  is  prepared  to  deal 
more  specifically  with  this  question  of  location  and  with  our  plans 
for  western  F airf  ax  County,  and  can  tell  you  in  many  ways  how  this 
facility  could  fit  into  these  plans  for  our  area. 

Mr.  Denton.  All  right,  go  ahead,  Mr.  Payne. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  ROSSER  H.  PAYNE 

Mr.  Payne.  Sir,  my  name  is  Eosser  Payne,  principal  planner  for 
Fairfax  County,  and  I will  be  as  brief  as  I can  and  ask  you,  when  I 
am  through,  if  you  wish  to  see  or  desire  these  detailed  sites,  I have 
assistants  here  to  present  those. 
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In  connection  with  this,  our  concern  with  the  i:>lan  for  the  future 
is  one  which  is  vital  and  we  have  in  Fairfax  attempted  for  the  last 
5 years  to  follow  the  type  of  thmking  that  develoj^ed  the  year  2000 
plan  into  corridor-cluster  concepts. 

IVe  have  recognized  that  the  einplo^unent  complex  in  'Washington 
cannot  continue  to  grow  at  its  present  pace,  and  we  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  proposals  in  this  plan  by  constructing  in  Fairfax  County 
the  fii*st  truly  radial  corridor-cluster-type  development,  that  is  Keston. 
The  only  other  suburban  ‘'new  town''  in  the  country,  is  El  Dorado,  in 
California. 

This  is  something  that  is  in  effect  today.  It  is  under  construction. 
There  will  be  employment  facilities  to  serve  it. 

Under  the  proposals  of  the  year  2000  plan,  it  is  anticipated  by  the 
year  2000,  60  j>ercent  of  the  Federal  emplojunent  in  this  region  should 
be  decentralized  around  the  region  and  only  40  percent  remaining  in 
the  core. 

Xow,  in  developing  Fairfax  County’s  plan,  along  with  the  particu- 
lar corridor  known  as  the  Dulles  Airport  Eoute,  we  also  have  another 
radial  known  as  Eoute  66,  and  the  circumferential  beltway. 

Fairfax  County  in  its  part  of  this  plan  will  have  the  entire  beltwa}" 
completed  in  1964,  next  year,  of  course. 

Eoute  66  is  now  nearing  completion  in  Fairfax  County. 

The  airport  access  route  is  complete. 

Mr.  Dex^tox.  MTiere  is  66  ? 

^Ir.  Payxe.  That  runs  from  the  new  Theodore  Eoosevelt  Bridge 
through  Arlington,  westward  through  the  city  of  Fairfax  to  the  center 
of  Centreville,  and  then  westward  toward  Gainestdlle,  Prince  William 
County,  and  then  to  Strasburg  and  Shenandoah  Valley. 

Xow  we  have  this  radial  corridor  system  well  under  construction; 
the  spokes  are  there.  The  advent  of  mass  transit  along  any  of  these 
spokes  will  simply  increase  the  flexibility  and  efficiency  of  it. 

In  connection  with  this  year  2000  plan  which  you  see  here,  we  have 
followed  this  plan  explicitly  in  the  county ; we  are  still  following  it. 
We  intend  to  approve  the  plan. 

This  plan,  of  course,  is  important  to  you  since  the  Xational  Capital 
Planning  Commission  holds  the  responsibility  for  planning  the  loca- 
tions for  Federal  agencies  m this  region  and  the  Xational  Capital 
Eegional  Planning  Council  implements  those  and  also  approves  them. 

We  have  followed  that  and  they  studied  several  different  types  of 
plans.  The}’  did  six  plans  and  they  recommended  what  is  known  as 
the  radial  corridor  plan. 

This  is  what  has  been  recommended,  both  by  these  two  planning 
agencies  which  control  Federal  expansion  here,  from  the  planning 
point  of  view  only,  and  this  is  the  plan  which  was  endorsed  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

Fairfax  County  has  followed  it  to  now  and  we  intend  to  continue 
to  follow  it.  We  have  the  open  space  for  it. 

Xow  in  connection  with  the  detailed  sites,  sir,  we  have  them  for 
your  review. 

Mr.  Dextox.  Could  you  put  it  in  the  record  ? 

^Ir.  Payxe.  We  would  be  happy  to  do  that. 

They  consist  of  charts  and  a comparative  system  of  sites.  There 
is  one  site  we  specifically  recommend. 
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This  is  an  overlay  chart.  We  have  one  map  and  a location  map. 

Mr.  Laird.  I think  they  would  be  pretty  difficult  to  put  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Dentox.  I do,  too. 

Can  you  leave  them  with  us? 

Mr.  Klingel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payxe.  We  will  be  most  happy  to.  We  will  be  happy  to  come 
back  and  explain  it  to  you  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Dextox.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Are  you  in  favor  of  building  this  facility  ? 

Mr.  Klixgel.  We  are  in  favor  of  building  the  facility,  sir. 

Mr.  Dextox.  If  it  should  be  built  somewhere  else  ? 

Mr.  Klixgel.  We  would  nonetheless  favor  the  construction  of  tliis 
facility.  Katurally  we  would  hope  it  would  be  built  in  our  community. 

Mr.  Dextox.  Kow,  two  other  commimities  have  come  in  here  and 
offered  to  donate  the  land  for  this  facility.  I guess  you  read  in  the 
paper  that  also  there  is  Government  land  available  in  Maryland  and 
also  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Klixgel.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Dextox.  'What  would  be  your  attitude  about  furnishing  the 
land  to  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Klixgel.  'V\^e  are  not  in  a position  to  offer  free  land  to  the 
Government. 

We  believe  that  in  the  terms  of  the  overall  cost  in  development  of 
this  project,  land  is  a minor  consideration.  We  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee will  consider  merits  of  the  sites  in  toto,  the  availability  of 
utilities,  and  convenient  locations. 

Mr.  Dextox.  Of  course  you  know  that  is  the  only  thing  that  is 
before  us,  the  money  for  planning  and  for  purchasing  the  land. 

Mr.  Klixgel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dextox.  And,  of  course,  I am  sure  you  understand  this  com- 
mittee does  not  determine  the  site.  All  we  do  is  determine  the 
appropriation. 

They  have  asked  for  money  to  buy  the  land  and  to  plan  the  facility. 

Mr.  Klixgel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dextox.  That  is  as  far  as  I think  we  can  go.  Other  people 
have  different  points  of  view. 

Kow,  I am  sure  you  know  that  the  report  which  you  read  from 
recommended  that  this  environmental  health  center  be  built  in  the 
Washington  area.  But  I find  a great  many  Members  of  Congress 
have  the  feeling  that  there  has  been  too  much  Government  building 
in  the  District  and  that  has  caused  a great  deal  of  congestion,  and 
that  we  should  spread  out  the  Government  activities. 

I was  interested  in  what  you  said  about  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  because  we  do  have  a serious  traffic  problem  here; 
we  have  a serious  planning  problem. 

Do  you  think  under  that  plan  what  'V'irginia  is  doing  or  agreeing 
to  do,  and  the  National  Planning  Commission,  is  fair  ? 

Mr.  Klixgel.  Could  you  restate  the  question,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Dextox.  In  the  National  Planning  Commission  plan,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  to  put  up  $120  million;  the  District,  $20  million;  Mary- 
land $20  million ; Virginia,  $20  million.  Then  the  rest  is  to  be  by 
bonds  which  the  Government  will  guarantee.  The  bonds  the  Govern- 
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ment  guarantees  makes  the  Government’s  share  around  $700  million 
to  Virginia’s  $20  million. 

Do  you  think  that  is  a rather  equitable  distribution  ? 

Mr.  Klixgel.  You  are  speaking  of  the  National  Capital  transit 
program. 

Mr.  Denton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Klingel.  I do  not  feel  qualified  to  respond  to  that  question,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  Of  course,  when  I was  sitting  on  another  committee 
I am  on,  a statement  of  a lady  was  read — I think  she  is  a county 
conmiissioner — and  said  that  Virginia  would  never  pay  any  money  on 
this  unless  they  were  sure  they  would  get  it  back. 

But  that  attitude  of  Washington’s  environs  affects  a good  many 
members  of  the  committee — I am  not  talking  for  myself. 

Is  there  anything  you  want  to  say  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Klingel.  ■ Perhaps  Boss  would  like  to  comment  on  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  are  speaking  in  terms  of  the  NCTA  proposal? 

^Ir.  Denton.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Payne.  In  connection  with  Virginia’s  part  of  this,  sir,  we  are 
doing  a staff  report  insofar  as  the  movement  of  traffic  and  transporta- 
tion in  Virginia  is  concerned.  There  is  a twofold  problem,  sir.  In 
Virginia,  as  in  Maryland,  the  outlying  districts,  we  have  an  interstate 
problem  with  the  trucks  moving  northerly  and  south  on  the  eastern 
seaboard,  and  the  truck  traffic  and  vehicular  traffic  coming  from  the 
western  valleys. 

The  mass  transit  proposals  set  forth  in  the  NCTA  plan  provide  for 
two  connections  for  rail  transit  in  Fairfax  County  by  1973  and  one  of 
those  is  at  Springfield  on  the  allocated  U.S.  95 ; the  other  is  at  Eoute  66 
and  the  Arlington  County  line. 

This,  in  essence,  means  that  Fairfax  County,  a county  which  is 
growing  at  the  rate  of  18,000  people  per  year  under  a very  strong  plan- 
ning program — and  we  will  continue  to  increase  this  growth  rate  be- 
cause of  that  planning  program — is  going  to  have  to  provide  for  more 
than  mass  transit,  sir.  We  must  have  our  highway  facilities  coming 
toward  these  stations  when  and  if  they  came  here.  There  must  also  be 
the  ability  to  come  into  the  District  for  people  who  do  not  choose  to 
ride  mass  transit  facilities. 

This  is  one  reason  that  the  State  is  concerned  about  the  NCTA  pro- 
posals, specifically  to  restrict  the  highway  construction  program  in 
the  State  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Denton.  Of  course,  I take  it  you  are  opposed  to  it,  then  ? 

Mr.  Payne.  In  my  own  feeling,  sir,  their  present  plan — I am  not 
opposed  to  mass  transit,  I am  in  favor  of  it ; but  I do  not  think  it  is 
farsighted  enough  to  cover  Fairfax  Comity. 

Mr.  Denton.  You  are  opposed  to  the  National  Capital  transit  plan  ? 

Mr.  Payne.  Let  me  answer  it  this  way,  sir:  I am  in  favor  of  the 
mass  transit,  but  I am  opposed  to  their  plan  as  it  stands  today. 

^Ir.  Denton.  That  is  the  same  as  the  lady  said,  the  same  statement 
the  lady  made. 

^Ir.  Payne.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  to  be. 

We  will  have  100,000  vehicles  in  Fairfax  Comity  in  the  next  10 
years. 
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Mr.  Denton.  Of  course,  you  know  the  tax  rate  in  Washington  and 
its  environs  is  very,  very  low  compared  to  what  it  is  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  And  most  Members  of  Congress  come  from  the  rest 
of  the  United  States.  When  our  people  are  paying  a tax  rate  that  is 
tremendously  higher  than  you  pay  here  and  we  are  asked  to  pay  for 
expenses  which  we  think  are  those  of  the  local  community,  some  Mem- 
bers demur  a little  bit,  and  that  is  one  difficulty  you  are  running  into 
in  locating  this  facility  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  sir.  I understand  that  very  clearly. 

F rom  our  point  of  view 

Mr.  Denton.  We  spend  a great  deal  of  money  for  local  matters,  such 
as  building  your  roads,  your  parks,  your  aid  for  schools  in  the  fed- 
erally impacted  areas,  building  bridges  and  things  like  that,  and 
there  is  a feeling  that  the  Government  is  going  way  beyond  what  it 
should  be  in  this  particular  area. 

Mr.  Payne.  I see.  I understand  completely,  sir. 

I j ust  wanted  to  make  our  position  clear  to  you. 

Mr.  Denton.  So  to  sum  it  up,  I understand  that  you  are  for  this  en- 
vironmental health  center ; you  are  not  prepared  to  give  the  Govern- 
ment any  land.  You  would  like  to  have  it  located  in  your  community. 
And  }mu  do  not  feel  that  as  far  as  the  National  Capital  transit  system 
is  concerned,  that  you  ought  to  cooperate  with  it  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  program  that  it  has  in  mind ; but  you  have  a ditferent  program  of 
your  own  which  you  want  to  carry  out  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Payne.  Ours  is  in  line  with  theirs,  but  it  has  to  do  with  timing, 
sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  It  has  to  do  with  what  ? 

Mr.  Payne.  Timing.  We  can  provide  the  highway  facilities  much 
before  we  can  rapid  transit. 

Mr.  Denton.  Of  course,  you  do  not  pay  your  $20  million  until  you 
get  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  the  point.  Virginia  would  be  in  a very  difficult 
position — I cannot  speak  for  the  whole  State  of  Virginia,  but  in  the 
county,  it  would  be  difficult  to  provide  funds  from  the  State  when  we 
do  not  have  any  possibility  of  service  for  such  a facility  before  1973. 

Mr.  Denton.  You  could  not  raise  the  money  locally  ? 

Mr.  Payne.  This  is  almost  impossible,  sir.  I would  have  to  speak 
there  with  some  qualification  because  I am  not  qualified  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Denton.  Mr.  Lesinski. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Denton.  Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Klingee.  Thank  you. 

LETTER  FROM  FAIRFAX  COUNTY  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

Mr.  Denton.  I understand  that  the  chamber  of  commerce  is  sending 
a letter  endorsing  the  proposition  you  have  set  forth.  If  this  arrives 
in  time  we  will  have  it  printed  at  this  point  in  the  record. 
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(The  letter  referred  to  follows :) 


Fairfax  County  Chamber  of  CoMi^fERCE, 

Fairfax,  Va.,  March  29, 1963. 


Mr.  John  E.  Fogarty, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Room  HlGIf,  Capitol, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Moa'er  : It  is  understood  that  your  committee  has  held  public  hear- 
ings on  legislation  concerning  the  establishment  of  an  Environmental  Health 
Research  Center  for  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  of  which  hearing  we  were  unaware  in  time  to  arrange 
appearance.  It  is  therefore  requested  that  the  following  statement  be  accepted 
and  incorporated  in  the  testimony  to  be  considered. 

The  Fairfax  County  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  evidenced  strong  interest  in 
several  phases  of  health  and  welfare  and  has  recently  supported  local  research 
and  regulation  of  factors  of  both  surface  and  air  pollution  deemed  detrimental  to 
public  health.  For  this  reason  the  directors  have  expressed  keen  interest  in 
the  establishment  of  a national  research  center  and  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
support  legislation  for  its  creation. 

As  business  and  professional  men  our  first  concern  is  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram. We  feel  that  this  depends  to  a large  extent  upon  cooperation  between 
the  Center  and  the  many  other  Federal  agencies  that  will  be  concerned  with  some 
phase  or  other  of  the  problems.  We  assume  this  factor  demands  a location  in 
the  Washington  metroiK)litan  area.  No  other  location  could  possibly  offer  the 
combined  advantages  of  economy  and  efficiency. 

Within  the  metropolitan  area  a location  in  Fairfax  County  appears  to  offer 
a number  of  advantages,  not  available  elsewhere,  which  are  particularly  im- 
portant to  the  success  of  the  operation.  Dulles  International  Airport  promises 
to  become  the  main  entrance  to  the  National  Capital  from  the  entire  world. 
Tieing  this,  plus  the  interstate  highway  net,  into  the  year  2000  plan,  it  follows 
that  any  Federal  establishment  which  depends  to  such  a great  extent  on  facility 
of  communication,  requires  a location  such  as  can  be  found  in  northwest  Fairfax 
County.  Here  all  communications  and  services  are  present  plus  ample  acreage 
of  prime  land. 

Success  depends  largely  on  the  ability  to  obtain  and  retain  qualified  per- 
sonnel. Fairfax  County  offers  ideal  residential  conditions  as  evidenced  by 
present  development  and  the  population  it  serves.  The  cultural  advantages 
combined  with  the  physical  have  created  a community  in  which  the  Center  will 
find  a warm  welcome  and  an  agreeable  atmosphere  to  encourage  workers  and 
delight  visitors. 

The  business  and  professional  community  will  extend  a cordial  welcome  and, 
through  the  county  chamber,  provide  all  possible  assistance  in  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  the  Environmental  Health  Research  Center. 

Sincerely, 


R.  W.  Grow,  Executive  Director. 


ExWRON  MENTAL  HeALTH 

WITNESS 

RALPH  C.  PICKARD,  SECRETARY-TREASURER,  CONFERENCE  OF 
STATE  SANITARY  ENGINEERS 

Denton.  Mr.  Pickard,  we  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us. 

Mr.  Pickard.  Thank  you. 

I want  to  say,  first,  that  I am  delighted  to  see  Mr.  Denton  on  this 
committee.  T worked  41/2  years  in  Evansville,  Ind.,  at  a time  when 
Ave  Avere  trying  to  solve  the  east  side-west  side  sewer  problem,  and 
I knoAv  v:e  called  on  you  many  times  at  that  stage  of  the  game. 
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Mr.  Denton.  We  are  still  having  a problem  with  that,  especially 
with  the  east  side. 

Mr.  Pickard.  It  has  eased  off  from  what  it  was  when  I first  came. 

We  have  no  sewer  system,  practically,  on  the  east  side. 

I am  here  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  representing  the  conference  of 
State  sanitary  engineers,  which  is  composed,  as  most  of  you  gentlemen 
know,  of  the  50  engineers  with  the  State-level  operations  of  the  State 
health  departments.  It  also  has  as  members  some  of  the  territorrial 
engineers. 

I am  prepared  here  with  a written  statement  which  I would  like 
to  read  into  the  record  since  I,  as  secretary-treasurer  of  this  organiza- 
tion, only  can  bring  to  you  the  written  statement  adopted  by  the  en- 
tire conference.  But  I would  like  to  add  to  the  written  statement  here 
-at  various  places,  but  the  comments  will  be  very  short. 

Mr.  Denton.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Pickard.  I am  Ralph  C.  Pickard,  chief  engineer  and  director 
of  the  Division  of  Environmental  Health,  Kentucky  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  and  executive  director  and  chief  engineer  of  the 
Kentucky  Water  Pollution  Control  Commission. 

It  is  my  privilege  today  to  speak  here  presenting  the  views  of  the 
conference  of  State  sanitary  engineers — which  is  composed,  as  you 
know,  of  the  chief  sanitary  engineers  of  all  of  the  State  health  de- 
partments. 

The  conference  of  State  sanitary  engineers  has  asked  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  here  to  present  to  you  our  views  on  and  support  of 
certain  matters  now  before  you — including  the  proposal  for  funds  to 
begin  planning  for  the  National  Environmental  Health  Center  and  the 
proposal  to  establish  a new  appropriation  entitled  “Environmental 
Health  Sciences.”  We  appreciate  this  opportunity. 

At  our  biennial  meeting  last  May,  the  conference  members  discussed 
the  detailed  recommendations  of  the  committee  on  environmental 
health  problems,  chaired  by  Dr.  Paul  Gross — and  I note  you  now  have 
a copy  of  that  here — regarding  the  future  development  of  environ- 
mental health  activities  in  the  United  States.  The  members  also 
discussed  the  relationship  of  these  recommendations  to  the  proposal 
for  the  establishment  of  a national  center  for  environmental  health. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  the  members  of  the  conference 
unanimously  passed  a resolution  supporting  the  establishment  of  such 
a national  center  for  environmental  health  and  urging  that  it  be  lo- 
cated in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area. 

May  I say  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  speaking  of  the  broad  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  area,  and  we  are  not  interested  basically  in  whether  this 
is  one  community  within  this  area  or  another,  but  in  the  broad  area. 

Copies  of  this  resolution  were  forwarded  to  you  gentlemen  and  other 
Members  of  Congress  at  the  time,  but  I would  like  permission  to  attach 
a copy  of  the  resolution  to  my  statement  here  today  if  it  meets  with 
the  pleasure  of  the  committee. 

(The  resolution  follows :) 

Conference  of  State  Sanitary  Engineers — 37th  Meeting,  Washington,  D.C. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  2.  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  CENTER  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Whereas  an  effective  environmental  health  program  in  the  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ice requires  the  integration  of  all  required  disciplinary  groups  in  a coordinated 
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activity,  and  the  fostering  of  the  closest  possible  relationships  among  program 
operations,  technical  assistance  and  research  ; and 

Whereas  a pressing  need  exists  for  effective  liaison  and  coordination  with 
other  Federal  departments  and  agencies  and  other  components  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  located  in  the  Washington  area ; and 

Whereas  effective  and  current  communication  with  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  of  the  President’s  Office,  the  Congress,  and  the  headquarters  of  many 
national  organizations  is  of  increasing  importance  in  environmental  health ; and 

Whereas  broad  policy  development  and  executive  direction  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  are  conducted  at  its  headquarters ; and 

Whereas  the  conduct  of  the  several  categorical  programs  encompassed  in 
environmental  health  can  be  done  most  economically  and  efficiently  by  providing 
for  joint  use  of  certain  common  facilities,  instrumentation  and  supporting  serv- 
ices : and 

Whereas  strong  central  administration  is  requisite  to  effective  utilization  of 
regional  and  other  field  facilities  : Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  ly  the  conferejice  of  State  sanitary  engineers,  That  an  Environmental 
Health  Center  be  established  by  the  Public  Health  Service,  with  suitable  physical 
facilities,  for  the  administration  of  program  operations,  technical  assistance,  and 
fundamental  and  applied  research  in  environmental  health ; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  such  Environmental  Health  Center  be  located  in  the  vicinity  of 
Washington.  D.C. ; and  be  it  further 

i?esoZrcd.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  the 
Association  of  State  and  Territorial  Health  Officers. 

May  22-24,  1962. 

Mr.  Pickard.  Eegarding  the  TTasliington  location,  may  I just  add 
that  the  representatives  of  the  States  have  apiireciated  that  TTash- 
ington  is  the  only  place  they  could  meet  to  discuss  their  major  problems 
with  the  top  officials  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  as  well  as  those 
of  other  Federal  agencies  closely  concerned  with  our  problems. 

TTe  believe  that  there  is  real  necessity  for  an  effective  liaison  and 
coordination  with  many  other  Federal  departments  and  agencies  and 
components  of  the  PubHc  Health  Service  and  the  Department  in  the 
Washington  area.  We  in  the  States  have  many  times  seen  the  value 
of  tills  close  coordination  in  tackling  important  problems. 

In  our  work,  we  have  experienced  the  fimstration  of  having  meet- 
ings in  other  sections  of  the  comitry.  We  have  experienced  difficulty 
ill  getting  the  scientist,  the  congressional  delegations  and  others  to 
appear  on  our  programs,  of  getting  the  other  departments,  such  as 
Interior  and  others,  to  come  to  Atlanta  or  Louisville,  or  Evansville  or 
Indianapolis,  or  up  east  somewhere.  And  we  feel  that  it  is  indeed 
important  that  this  tiling  be  somewhere  hi  the  Washington  area 
so  that  those  related  agencies  that  we  need  to  have  the  access  to  would 
be  close  by. 

The  conference  of  State  sanitary  engineers  is  convinced  that  the 
measures  to  which  I address  myself  today  will  measurably  move 
forward  the  urgently  needed  improvement  in  our  attack  on  the  emdron- 
mental  liealth  problems  which  were  so  clearly  brought  out  in  the 
hearings  conducted  by  this  committee  several  years  ago.  The  printed 
report  of  those  hearings,  I would  like  to  add,  are  still  being  read  and 
discussed  in  public  health  circles  in  the  Lhiited  States,  along  with 
the  Gross  report  of  last  year. 

These  documents  are  milestones  which  are  definitely  helping  a 
greater  understanding  of  the  problems  we  face  in  the  environmental 
health  held. 

We  feel,  Mr.  Cliairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  that  the 
more  effective  the  environmental  health  programs  of  the  Public  Health 
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Service  are,  the  more  they  can  assist  us  in  all  of  the  aspects  of  our 
State  programs.  Thus,  we  feel  that  a strong  program  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  does  require  the  integration  of  various  programs  and 
disciplinary  groups  and  a coordination  to  the  greatest  practicable 
point;  it  requires  the  closest  possible  relationships  between  program 
operators  in  air  and  water  pollution,  radiological  health,  occupational 
health,  environmental  engineering,  and  food  protection  fields. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  such  a well- coordinated  and  effective  na- 
tional center  for  environmental  health  will  assist  every  individual 
State  program  by  strengthening  the  proper  role  of  the  field  stations 
and  laboratories  of  the  Service  so  that  they  can  in  turn  be  of  most 
direct  assistance  to  the  States. 

May  I add  there  that,  as  you  know,  these  field  stations  and  labora- 
tories are  now  being  situated  in  places  other  than  the  Washington 
area.  We  feel  that  laboratory  facilities  can  well  be  established  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  But  here  we  are  talking  of  the  Environ- 
mental Health  Center  which  is  a different  thing  from  a laboratory 
that  might  be  out  in  a State  somewhere,  in  a much  needed  place. 

We  are  sure  that  with  the  most  effective  central  direction  of  the 
many  field  stations  and  laboratories  these  stations  will  become  much 
more  able  to  help  us  with  State  and  local  situations  that  require  special 
effort. 

We  would  also  like  to  say  here  tliat  once  this  Environmental  Health 
Center  is  established,  it  is  our  feeling  that  the  administrative  pro- 
grams of  the  Public  Health  Service  that  are  scattered  at  other  places 
ought  now  to  be  drawn  into  this  Environmental  Health  Center. 

There  are  others  established  in  laboratories,  such  as  AEC,  CDC,  and 
other  places. 

I am  not  proposing  that  those  laboratories  be  brought  into  the 
Washington  area,  but  I am  proposing  that  the  administrative  pro- 
grams now  located  in  such  laboratories  be  brought  in. 

Eegarding  the  new  appropriation  for  environmental  health  sciences 
which  is  before  this  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the  feeling  of  the 
Conference  of  State  Sanitary  Engineers  that  this  move  will  furnish 
a definite  and  needed  advance  in  the  fundamental  scientific  research 
that  is  not  covered  by  the  more  program-oriented  investigations  re- 
lated to  individual  programs. 

In  our  day-to-day  control  efforts  in  the  States  and  their  communi- 
ties, we  realize  that  we  are  grappling  with  problems  of  the  inter- 
relationship of  pollution  from  various  sources  for  which  there  are 
often  no  fundamental  scientific  answers. 

We  can  see  the  need  for  basic  studies  which  can  bridge  the  gaps  be- 
tween the  categorical  areas.  To  me,  it  is  not  exaggeration  in  any  sense 
to  say  that  we  can  actually  envision  the  benefits  to  our  activities  from 
such  a program  of  basic  research  as  is  contemplated  in  this  new  area 
of  activity  by  the  Public  Health  Service. 

For  example,  basic  to  all  of  our  activities  is  the  need  for  more  and 
better  tools  to  measure  the  impact  of  environmental  contaminants. 
Similarly,  fundamental  work  on  the  chemical  interaction  of  all  pollu- 
tants and  elements  of  our  environment  is  at  least  a decade  behind 
schedule  and  badly  needed.  These  are  only  two  of  the  many  kinds  of 
activities  I know  are  contemplated  under  this  new  program. 
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We  do  not  yet  have  answers  to  all  onr  problems.  We  are  needing, 
have  needed,  and  will  need  an  all-ont  research  effort  in  our  State  to 
abate  some  of  these  and  to  solve  others. 

I can  cite  to  you  my  own  State  as  a fair  example.  We  have  not  yet 
solved  and  I doubt  that  we  can  solve  alone  the  acid  mine  drainage 
problem.  It  is  a very  serious  problem. 

We  have  not  solved  other  problems  of  strip  mining,  as  an  example. 
I feel  that  for  50  States,  or  whatever  number  of  States  might  have 
these  types  of  problems,  it  is  sheer  fallacy  for  all  50  States  to  attempt 
to  do  research  independently  and  that  we  ought  to  gear  this  research 
into  one  central  agency  that  can  solve  the  problems  with  the  consulta- 
tion of  certain  of  these  State  officials.  I think  thereby  we  can  save 
money  in  so  doing. 

Mr.  Dextox.  Of  course,  I am  interested  in  that,  as  you  know, 
because  I have  that  same  problem  in  my  community,  the  same  as 
you  have  in  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Pickard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dextox.  I am  on  another  committee,  and  I know  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  deals  with  that  problem,  too. 

I thought  we  had  made  a great  deal  of  headway  on  that  after  a 
certain  length  of  time ; that  is,  after  the  ground  had  been  broken  up 
and  after  the  ground  lays  there  awhile,  the  acid  is  gone.  It  does  go 
in  a period  of  time  after  the  ground  is  broken,  but  a tremendous  amount 
of  acid  goes  into  the  streams.  That  affects  not  only  the  fish,  but  the 
drinking  water,  too. 

Mr.  Pickard.  This  is  true.  The  big  problem  which  we  have  basi- 
cally in  that  respect  is  that  we  have  this  acid  water  getting  out  into 
our  streams,  killing  the  fish,  and  costing  a tremendous  amount  of 
money  to  treat  the  drinking  water,  as  you  have  mentioned. 

May  I say,  I know  Kentucy  cannot  research  this  problem  and  have 
demonstrations  to  show  that  it  can  be  solved  by  various  means.  I 
had  hoped  that  perhaps  the  Federal  Government  would  pass  the  bill 
in  the  last  Congress  which  had  to  do  with  some  demonstrations  about 
three  different  locations  on  acid  mine  drainage  problems  and  sealing 
of  abandoned  mines,  and  this  sort  of  thing. 

Xow,  we  attempted  a thing  such  as  this  under  the  WPA  program 
years  ago.  Surely  there  must  be  some  advanced  methods  that  can  be 
demonstrated  that  can  help  us  to  solve  these  problems. 

Secondly,  I would  say  to  that,  in  my  State,  Mr.  Denton,  we  are 
having  old  mines  that  have  laid  there  undergTound  for  quite  some 
time  and  now  the  auger  mining  is  taking  place  and  they  are  boring  into 
the  old  mines  that  have  been  sealed  up  and  have  the  water  in  them. 
And  they  tell  us  that  the  maps  are  not  quite  accurate  ; they  did  not 
realize  they  were  drilling  into  that  hole  and  they  thought  they  were 
beyond  it,  and  so  forth.  The  minute  they  go  in,  out  gushes  the  water; 
the  air  hits  it  and  here  comes  the  acid. 

lYe  kuocked  out  one  compleie  run  of  fish  last  year  on  just  one  of 
these  in  the  Cumberland  Lake  in  Kentucky. 

These  things  to  me  are  serious. 

Mr.  Dextox.  Of  course,  you  know  that  place  in  Pennsylvania  where 
the  water  came  out  of  the  old  mine  and  killed  so  many  fish  it  was  a 
health  hazard  ? 

Mr.  Pickard.  Yes,  this  is  true. 
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Mr.  Denton".  One  difficulty  with  the  Government,  we  have  three  or 
four  agencies  investigating  this  problem.  Of  course,  Fish  and  Wild- 
life is  investigating  it.  Geological  Survey  I think  is,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  and  Environmental  Health. 

Mr.  Pickard.  I think  you  would  agree  with  me,  and  I have  talked 
with  Mr.  Poole  in  your  State  many  times ; we  do  not  care  particularly 
who  gets  around  to  helping  us  to  solve  this  problem. 

Mr.  Denton.  I know  that. 

Mr.  Pickard.  We  will  use  everybody  we  can  use. 

Mr.  Denton.  We  have  the  problem  of  not  appropriating  the  money 
four  or  five  times  for  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Pickard.  That  is  right.  We  would  like  to  see  somebody  make 
a move  on  it,  no  matter  what  agency  it  may  be. 

Mr.  Denton.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Pickard.  I would  like  to  comment  briefly  about  the  categorical 
program  areas  in  environmental  health.  I am  referring  here  to  the 
appropriation  items  for  air  pollution,  milk,  food,  interstate  and  com- 
munity sanitation,  occupational  health,  radiological  health,  and  water 
supply  and  water-pollution  control. 

I am  sure  that  the  committee  recognizes  the  vital  importance  that 
these  programs  of  the  Public  Health  Service  have  in  the  total  national 
effort  in  environmental  health. 

I might  say  many  of  these  programs  are  now  in  the  voluntary  area 
and  they  should  have  some  legislative  base. 

I would  cite  here  an  example,  the  interstate  milk  shippers’  problem 
which  all  of  us  have  encountered.  At  some  point  along  the  way,  we 
must  lay  to  rest  forever  the  use  of  public  health  regulations  as  trade 
barriers  to  the  interstate  shipment  of  milk. 

Now,  this,  from  time  to  time,  has  been  before  the  Congress;  it  will 
be  this  time — and  needs  to  be — solved. 

Now  we  have  no  problem  with  Indiana  in  this  respect.  We  have 
little  or  no  problem  with  Tennessee.  But  we  have  another  State  close 
to  us  that  you  and  I both  have  had  a problem  with. 

Mr.  Denton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pickard.  Now,  this  is  unfortunate.  It  should  be  elimianted. 

I simply  cite  this  as  one  of  the  things  that  needs  to  be  done. 

We,  in  the  States,  together  with  our  local  colleagues,  carry  the  brunt 
of  the  responsibility  for  dealing  with  the  day-to-day  problems.  We 
carry  on  regulatory  and  enforcement  programs,  conduct  investigations 
of  problems,  and  maintain  a general  surveillance  over  the  environ- 
mental health  problems  in  our  States  and  communities.  But  we  all 
know  the  rapid  pace  that  problems  are  growing.  This  requires  re- 
search. Often  the  problems  require  special  studies  on  the  site. 

F or  this  kind  of  activity,  we  are  strongly  dependent  upon  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service.  This  kind  of  partnership  has  been  shown  over  the 
years  to  be  effective,  nonduplicative,  and  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
people. 

Yesterday  one  of  my  colleagues  spoke  to  you  with  respect  to  the 
water-pollution  program  and  I would  like  to  say  that  we  are  whole- 
heartedly in  support  of  the  water-pollution  program  and  believe  that 
it  has  done  more  to  help  out  in  this  particular  area  than  any  other 
single  program  we  know  of. 
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I can  cite  to  you  basically  here  the  stimulatory  effect  that  this  pro- 
gram has  had  in  my  own  State. 

^ye  have  been  spending  6 local  dollars  for  every  1 Federal  dollar 
in  the  water-pollution  program. 

Mr.  Dextox.  I was  going  to  ask  you  about  that.  I think  that  that 
program  has  been  a great  success  in  our  community. 

^Ir.  PiCKAED.  Great  success. 

Mr.  Dextox.  Of  course,  it  was  life  or  death  to  us  on  that  Ohio 
River. 

^Ir.  PiCKAKD.  Right. 

Mr.  Dextox-.  I am  rather  pleased  that  every  community  in  my  dis- 
trict of  any  size  at  all  has  a sewage-disposal  plant,  or  one  is  being 
built. 

I tliink  you  only  have  a few  without  plants  in  Kentucky. 

^Ir.  PicEL\RD.  We  had  one  major  one  we  had  to  take  a little  effort  on. 

^Ir.  Dex'-tox.  That  is  not  on  the  Ohio  River ; it  was  on  a tributary. 

Mr.  Pickard.  This  was  on  the  Ohio.  The  impact  that  that  pro- 
gram has  had  is  tremendous. 

Mr.  Dex^tox'-.  I remember  I read  an  editorial  a few  weeks  ago  in 
the  Courier  Journal  that  there  were  six  or  eight  places  that  were 
listed  where  you  did  not  have  plants. 

Mr.  Pickard.  Those  are  all  under  construction  or  have  a grant  pro- 
posed for  it. 

Mr.  Dex'-tox^.  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  Pickard.  We  still  have  a little  problem  up  in  the  mountain 
areas  in  the  distressed  areas  which  have  now  become  disaster  areas 
and  you  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Dex'tox^.  From  the  Ohio  River  back  that  way,  tliis  was  a big 
problem  and  we  have  done  a good  job. 

Mr.  Pickard.  Without  that  program,  we  could  have  done  nothing. 

Mr.  Dex^^tox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pickard.  I want  to  point  out  merely  that  this  program  in  itself 
has  been  tremendous ; if  all  other  programs  could  have  the  same  stimu- 
latory effect  of  expenditure  of  local  dollars  that  this  one  has  had,  it 
would  be  tremendous.  Most  of  them  do  not  stimulate  to  tliis  extent. 

I will  move  on  very  quickly.  My  time  is  running  out  here. 

Wlien  we  examine  the  requests  before  your  committee  for  the  vari- 
ous categorical  programs  in  environmental  health,  we  are  concerned 
as  to  whether  we  are  moving  forward  at  a rate  commensurate  with  the 
problems.  Here  I am  referring  to  research,  teclinical  assistance,  and 
training. 

In  this  training  respect,  let  me  say  to  you  that  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant; every  program  that  I know  of  in  environmental  health  is  in 
the  ultrasensitive  area.  It  touches  the  pocketbook  of  industry,  mu- 
nicipalities, not  only  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  but  in  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

It  is  a hard  and  no  mean  effort  to  walk  that  narrow  pathway  be- 
tween good  public  relations  and  pusliing  forward  on  the  regulatory 
function  and  trying  to  satisfy  these  people  on  the  other  hand. 

You  know,  we  are  faced  very  much  with  the  problem  of  the  conser- 
vationists and  others  who  want  nothing  in  the  stream  and  the  industrial 
people  who  want  to  utilize  the  total  assimilation  qualities  that  the 
stream  can  carry  forth. 
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So  with,  training,  I am  simply  pointing  out  to  you  here  that  we  must 
have  good,  soimd  people  that  can  turn  out  a quality  job.  Training  is 
the  only  answer  to  it. 

I would  hope  that  this  would  be  given  some  serious  consideration. 

We  realize  that  at  times,  one  area  will  move  f aster  than  another  and 
that  this  has  happened  in  certain  areas.  We  are  anxious  that  no  prob- 
lem be  forgotten  and  allowed  to  slip  back  or  lose  out. 

We  want  to  mention  also  our  interest  in  the  grants  to  States  for  pro- 
gram support.  These  have  been  of  great  value  in  stimulating  new  pro- 
grams that  are  sorely  needed. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I just  reiterate  that  every  day  we 
see — as  you  gentlemen  do — ^the  new  industrial  plants,  new  residential 
developments,  and  new  growth  that  demonstrate  our  increasing  con- 
centration in  urban  communities  and  our  industrialization.  We  work 
with  the  problems  of  this  new  America  all  of  the  time.  We  recognize 
the  need  for  making  our  environment  as  healthy  as  possible. 

We  in  the  Conference  of  State  Sanitary  Engineers  believe  that  these 
measures  before  you  will  help  in  that  effort. 

We  strongly  urge  your  serious  consideration  and  full  support  to  the 
request  before  you. 

Thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  appearing. 

Mr.  Denton.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Now  I am  sure  you  understand  that  the  only  thing  before  us  is  an 
appropriation  for  planning  and  purchasing  land  for  this  Environ- 
mental Health  Center.  Some  members  think  we  should  go  beyond  that 
and  attempt  to  decide  where  the  facility  should  be  located. 

You  stated  that  if  this  Environmental  Health  Center  was  built  in 
Washington,  men  would  be  brought  in  from  the  Communicable  Disease 
Center  at  Atlanta.  What  did  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  Pickard.  We  have  some  environmental  health  programs  in 
CDC.  We  have  discussed  this  very  closely  in  our  conference,  we  have 
such  things  as  insect  and  rodent  control  situated  basically  in  CDC  at 
Atlanta.  That  is  an  example  of  an  activity  that  we  believe  ought  to  be 
drawn  into  the  total  environmental  health  picture  and  all  placed  in  the 
central  organization. 

Mr.  Denton.  Rodents  carry  disease. 

Mr.  Pickard.  This  is  true.  And  many  other  things — such  as  in- 
sects— transmit  disease. 

Mr.  Denton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pickard.  But  in  States  when  we  have  to  talk  environmental 
health,  we  come  to  Washington,  except  one  thing;  when  it  is  insect 
and  rodent  control,  we  have  to  go  down  to  CDC. 

Mr.  Denton.  One  complaint  that  we  have  had  is  that  this  will  take 
men  who  are  working  for  the  Government  in  other  communities  and 
bring  them  into  Washington.  The  people  in  those  communities  are 
not  very  pleased  about  that. 

There  is  a strong  feeling  here  that  we  are  concentrating  too  much 
in  Washington,  with  its  traffic  problems  and  transportation  problems, 
and  we  should  try  to  diversify  Government  facilities. 

Do  you  have  any  comment  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Pickard.  With  respect  to  the  transit  problems,  and  so  forth, 
I am  not  able  to  speak  to  that ; but  I would  say  that  there  are  things 
that  can  be  diversified. 
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I cite  here  the  shellfish  laboratories,  the  water  pollution  laboratories, 
and  the  radiological  health  labororatories,  and  others.  All  of  us 
would  like  to  have  one  of  these. 

Mr.  Dextox.  You  think  laboratories  like  the  Kobert  Taft  can  be 
kept  the  wav  it  is  ? 

Mr.  Pickard.  Yes;  and  new  ones  can  be  put  out  there  in  the  States. 
But  here  we  have  the  broad  research  administrative  people,  and,  in  our 
conference,  we  feel  these  people  ought  to  be  concentrated  in  the  Wash- 
ington area. 

It  would  be  a fallacy  to  say  you  have  to  have  all  the  water  labora- 
tories here.  The  problems  are  out  there.  That  is  what  the  laboratories 
are  for. 

When  you  talk  about  research  being  in  one  place  of  one  type  and 
the  next  type  of  research  being  somewhere  else  and  they  are  hiring  a 
different  scientist  for  every  one  of  these  things  as  a consultant,  it 
begins  to  get  beyond  anything  I can  comprehend,  except  to  have  them 
all  available,  one  agency  to  the  other,  and  situated  right  here  where 
they  can  serve. 

Mr.  Dextox.  Mr.  Lesinski. 

Mr.  Lesixski.  You  touched  briefly  on  WPA  days  when  they  did 
seal  off’  the  old  mines  because  of  the  formation  of  acid  from  the  com- 
bination of  the  oxygen  and  ingredients  in  the  mines,  and  the  water 
therefore  rumiing  off  would  acid  pollute  the  streams. 

T\diy  has  the  State  of  Kentucky  not  passed  regulations  that  the  old 
mines  would  be  sealed  ? 

]Mr.  Pickard.  Keep  them  sealed  off  ? 

Mr.  Lesixski.  They  would  seal  them  off'  when  they  were  done  with 
them. 

Mr.  Dextox.  They  did. 

Mr.  PicKLiRDD.  Well,  first  is  we  are  not  sure  that  the  type  of  seal  we 
now  Iniow  about  is  a satisfactory  one. 

The  dams  broke  out  on  the  old  ones.  Many  of  them  have  been  lost 
with  respect  to  location.  We  do  not  even  have  all  the  old  maps.  And 
it  is  a very  difficult  proposition  to  decide  exactly  how  to  do  this. 

Some  say  get  the  water  out  as  soon  as  jgw  can,  and  keep  it  out. 
Others  say  to  back  the  water  up  in  the  mine  and  seal  it. 

Kow,  we  do  not  know  who  is  right  and  who  is  wrong.  It  costs  a lot 
of  money  to  maintain  these  things  and  we  would  like  to  make  the  right 
step  once  we  decide  which  step  we  ought  to  do. 

This  is  where  we  think  that  some  demonstration  is  going  to  have  to 
be  made  to  show  the  thing  that  Kentucky  ought  to  force  these  people 
to  do.  Because,  may  I say,  when  you  force  them  to  do  this  thing,  you 
are  expending  large  amounts  of  money.  We  are  not  talkmg  about 
dollars  here ; we  are  talking  about  real  big  dollars. 

^Nfr.  Lesixski.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  now  requires  strip  miners 
to  backfill  the  area.  Is  the  same  thing  required  in  Kentucky  ? 

Mr.  PicKxVRD.  We  face  exactly  the  same  problem  that  Pennsylvania 
does.  It  is  simply  this,  that  the  bond  which  we  require  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  enable  you  to  hold  those  people  to  their  promises.  They 
sooner  would  forfeit  the  bond. 

As  you  have  to  do  in  Pennsylvania,  it  takes  about  3 acres’  worth  of 
bonds  to  backfill  1 acre  of  these  things,  so  they  are  fighting  a losing 
battle  as  we  are  doing  in  Kentucky. 
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When  you  try  to  get  these  bonds  up  high  enough  to  where  it  will 
pay  for  putting  that  land  back  or  leveling  it  off,  or  whatever  you  want 
to  do,  you  face  some  real  stiff  opposition. 

This  is  where  we  fail. 

We  cannot  get  this  passed  locally. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  In  other  words,  waiting  for  the  Government  to  do 
what  you  are  supposed  to  do  to  backfill  in  your  State  ? 

Mr.  PicKAED.  Pardon? 

Mr.  Lesinski.  In  other  words,  you  are  waiting  for  the  Government 
to  do  what  you,  the  State,  are  supposed  to  do  to  backfill  in  your  State  ? 

Mr.  Pickard.  Waiting  for  the  Federal  Government  to  tell  us  which 
is  the  best  effort  we  can  support,  what  we  can  best  do ; what  is  the  best 
effort  we  can  put  forth. 

Once  we  do  put  that  effort  forth,  as  we  are  in  water  pollution,  we 
do  not  need  anybody  to  do  our  job  for  us. 

The  enforcement  people  in  water-pollution  control  have  never  been 
in  the  State  of  Kentucky.  I do  not  envision  that  we  need  them  actu- 
ally. And  I believe  if  you  check  with  them,  they  would  say  the  same 
as  I am  saying  to  you,  they  do  not  think  they  need  to  come. 

Once  somebody  tells  us  that  they  have  researched  this  thing  and 
this  is  the  avenue  we  should  travel  down,  I can  say  to  you  gentlemen 
here  that,  in  Kentucky,  we  would  not  need  anybody  to  come  in  and 
enforce  what  needs  to  be  done  then. 

We  will  treat  this  in  the  same  manner  as  we  do  water  pollution, 
which  we  are  solving  and  which  you  are  solving.  And  I do  not  en- 
vision we  need  anybody  to  come  in. 

But  if  we  knew  what  to  say  without  having  to  spend  the  money  for 
this  and  come  back  a little  later  and  say  “You  are  wrong;  we  are 
sorry,  you  spent  it  for  the  wrong  thing,  now  you  ought  to  try  this,” 
this  is  difficult. 

I will  say  this,  we  are  trying  to  promote  this  among  the  coal  com- 
panies, Mr.  Denton,  to  put  up  some  money  to  research  this  thing, 
because  we  have  lost  the  effort  several  times  here  at  the  Federal  level. 

Mr.  Dentok.  They  are  spending  a lot  of  money  on  it,  I think. 

Mr.  Pickard.  They  are  spending  a lot  of  money  on  it,  and  here  of 
late  they  know  something  has  to  be  done. 

The  same  thmg  with  the  detergent  field ; we  have  talked  to  deter- 
gent manufacturers  and  they  know  the  detergents  have  to  come  out 
of  the  streams.  Kow  they  are  researching  the  detergent  problems. 

It  takes  a little  bit  of  that  pressure  you  speak  of  back  home  to  make 
these  people  realize. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  They  have  what  they  call  water — not  soluble,  it  is 
something  that  will  make  the  detergents  break  down  with  microbes 
in  water — water  degradable.  But  it  costs  more  than  the  detergents 
you  have  on  the  market  today. 

Mr.  Pickard.  I am  led  to  believe,  by  the  detergent  people,  that  if 
they  would  all  agree  amongst  themselves  to  do  this,  to  take  the  foaming 
agents  out  as  well — ^because  this  is  the  thing  you  see  out  here  in  the 
water,  the  foaming — if  they  would  all  agree  to  do  this,  they  would 
do  it. 

But  the  one  that  does  not,  they  tell  me,  is  going  to  sell  all  the  deter- 
gents to  the  housewife,  because  she  believes  that  she  has  to  have  those 
suds  on  top  of  the  dishwater  in  order  to  do  the  dishes.  They  tell  me 
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that  if  one  failed  and  all  the  others  did,  that  one  firm  Tvould  get  all 
the  bnsiness. 

I do  not  know  if  this  is  true. 

Mr.LnsixsKi.  I do  not  know  if  that  is  a clear  story. 

It  is  the  type  of  detergents  they  use.  I do  not  know  if  foaming  has 
anything  to^do  with  the  detergent  itself ; it  has  to  foam.  It  is  the  type 
of  "ingredient  they  use  that  is  the  cause  of  all  of  our  problems,  because 
it  does  not  break  down  in  the  water. 

Mr.  PiCKAED.  This  is  right.  They  can  put  out  a quick  die-off  deter- 
gent, and  they  are  doing  it  in  some  of  the  foreign  countries  at  tho 
present  time.  But  it  would  cost  a mint  of  money  to  go  over  to  that 
side,  to  produce  that  kind  of  detergent,  and  they  do  not  want  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Lesixski.  Germany  is  worl^g  on  the  same  thing  right  now. 

Mr.  PicKAKD,  Our  approach  now — you  have  three  bills  right  now 
before  the  Congress  to  wipe  out  detergents  completely. 

Mr.  Lesixski.  I have  the  same  thing  in  mind,  but  I want  to  be  a 
little  more  careful  about  that.  I want  to  know  what  I am  getting  into,, 
so  I want  to  check. 

l^Ir.  PiCKAED.  Mr.  Lesinski,  there  may  be  an  answer  short  of  doing 
away  with  them  completely. 

Mr.  Lesixski,  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Dextox.  I take  it  your  position  is  that  the  question  of  plug- 
ging a mine  or  sealing  it  up  is  a problem  that  is  common  to  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and  a great  many  other  States,  and 
that  it  is  not  advisable  to  have  each  State  conduct  research  as  to  the 
best  method,  but  the  Government  is  in  a better  position  to  do  that? 

!Mr.  Pickard.  Exactly. 

Secondly,  our  salary  scales  are  not  set  so  we  could  attract  the  top 
scientific  person  that  it  takes  to  study  these  things. 

!Mi\  Dextox.  I think  you  will  find  the  Bureau  of  Clines  are  doing 
some  work  on  that. 

IMr.  Pickard.  Tliey  are,  and  a very  creditable  type  of  work. 

TTe  started  a little  late  on  a big  problem,  but  neveitheless  we  are  now 
getting  something  done. 

Mr.  Dextox.  Tliank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  PicK-APj).  Tliank  you,  sir. 

Traixixg  IVelfare  TTorkep^s 
WITNESS 

JOSEPH  L.  VIGELANTE,  DEAN,  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK. 

ADELPHI  COLLEGE,  GARDEN  CITY,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Dextox.  Mr.  Witte. 

Mr.  VicmixTE.  Dr.  IVitte  asked  me  to  substitute  for  him  since  he 
was  unavoidably  detained  m Xew  York. 

Mr.  Dextox.  All  right.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us. 

Mr.  Vigil AXTE.  I have  some  copies  of  what  I "am  going  to  say  to  the 
committee  members.  There  are  several  copies. 

Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  read  this  rather  than  have  it  put  in  the 
record  ? 

Mr.  Dextox.  We  would  rather  place  it  in  the  record;  you  may 
summarize  it,  if  you  wish. 
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Mr.  Yigilaxte.  I prefer  to. 

(The  prepared  statement  follows :) 

The  critical  need  for  well-trained  personnel  to  administer  the  Nation’s  public 
welfare  services  has  previously  been  established  and  does  not  require  further 
elaboration.  The  attached  fact  sheet  gives  the  current  picture. 

By  way  of  review,  it  should  be  reemphasized  that  numerous  experiments  have 
demonstrated  that  well-trained  social  work  staff  with  lower  caseloads  can  effect 
a great  measure  of  rehabilitation  of  chronically  dependent  families.  This  in- 
cludes helping  the  youth  in  families  receiving  aid  to  dependent  children  to  be- 
come self-sufficient  so  that  they  will  not  continue  the  pattern  of  dependency  in 
their  generation.  The  longrun  result  of  such  a program  is  fe^ver  people  on  as- 
sistance and  more  people  working  and  paying  taxes. 

Unfortunately  only  4 percent  of  current  public  assistance  staff  and  a larger 
but  still  small  percent  of  staff  in  children’s  services  have  the  professional  train- 
ing to  deal  with  the  complex  human  problems  presented  by  so  many  recipients  of 
public  assistance  and  children’s  services. 

It  was  in  recognition  of  the  public  welfare  situation  that  Congress,  through 
the  public  welfare  amendments  of  1962,  established  the  policy  of  providing  serv- 
ices for  the  purpose  of  rehabilitation.  Part  of  this  policy  was  to  provide  trained 
staff  in  order  to  carry  out  these  purposes,  and  authorization  was  made  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make  grants  to  institutions  of 
higher  learning  for  the  training  of  staff.  This  was  in  addition  to  the  provision 
of  75  percent  matching  funds  to  the  States  for  their  training  programs. 

The  request  that  these  training  funds  be  provided  for  public  welfare  staff 
means  implementing  a policy  already  established.  It  is  in  line  with  similar 
programs  which  have  been  carried  out  by  other  Federal  agencies  for  training 
social  workers  in  such  fields  as  mental  health  and  vocational  rehabilitation. 

The  56  U.S.  schools  of  social  work  are  operating  at  nearly  present  capacity. 
In  order  to  be  able  to  accept  more  students  for  work  in  public  welfare,  they  need 
help  to  expand  faculty,  field  placements,  and  facilities.  The  planned  program 
of  direct  grants  by  the  Bureau  of  Family  Services  and  the  Children’s  Bureau  to 
institutions  of  higher  learning  would  make  it  possible  to  enlarge  the  capacity 
of  these  schools  and  increase  the  pool  of  trained  social  work  manpower  available 
to  public  welfare  agencies  and  children’s  services  wherever  they  are  needed. 

Public  welfare  has  lagged  behind  other  fields  in  the  training  of  competent  staff. 
Federal  leadership,  as  exemplified  by  provision  of  funds,  is  badly  needed.  This 
will  in  turn  stimulate  the  States  to  be  more  active  in  providing  training.  The 
program  of  direct  Federal  grants  to  schools  is  an  essential  complement  to  State 
training  programs,  which  are  handicapped  by  extreme  variations  in  educational 
resources  (eight  States  have  no  school  of  social  work),  and  by  geographic  con- 
siderations. One  cause  for  hesitation  by  some  States  to  spend  money  for  train- 
ing is  the  fear  that  the  staff  which  they  train  will  move  away  to  jobs  in  other 
States. 

Fact  Sheet  on  Social  Work  Manpower  and  Social  Work  Education,  1962-63 

1.  Exclusive  of  health  and  education,  current  expenditures  for  welfare  serv- 
ices in  the  United  States  are  at  the  rate  of  $5  billion  annually.  Of  this  amount 
not  more  than  $1%  billion  is  from  voluntary  funds.  (Not  included  in  these  figures 
are  amounts  expended  from  the  social  insurance  programs  under  the  Social 
Security  Act. ) 

2.  There  are  105,000  social  welfare  workers  in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of 
recreation  workers,  according  to  the  1960  survey  of  social  welfare  manpower.^ 

3.  The  growing  and  ever  more  critical  shortage  of  social  workers  is  shown  by 
the  following  facts : 

ia)  There  are  56  accredited  schools  of  social  work  in  various  universities 
in  the  United  States.  7 in  Canada.  Students  who  have  completed  a bachelor’s 
degree  may  be  admitted  to  full-time  study  leading  in  2 years  to  a master’s 
degree. 

{!))  The  56  schools  have  currently  enrolled  (November  1962)  6,039  full- 
time students,  of  whom  40  percent  are  men.  The  Canadian  schools  bring  the 
total  to  6,666. 

(c)  Last  year  (.June  1962) , 2,476  students  completed  their  social  work  edu- 
cation and  received  their  master’s  degree  in  social  work.  This  includes  2,318 
in  the  United  States,  158  in  Canada. 
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(d)  These  63  schools  have  an  estimated  capacity  to  enroll  approximately 
6,100  full-time  students — 5,600  in  the  United  States  and  500  in  Canada — 
without  major  additions  to  their  teaching  staffs  and  field  instruction  place- 
ments. Capacity  in  the  56  U.S.  schools  could  be  increased  to  a possible  poten- 
tial of  7.000  full-time  students  by  1965,  and  in  the  7 Canadian  schools  to  1,000. 
if  financing  for  such  additions  could  be  found. 

(c)  One  additional  school  of  social  work  opened  in  1961,  and  a second  in 
September  1962.  and  a third  expects  to  be  in  operation  in  September  1963. 
Each  school  may  be  expected  to  enroll  about  40  students  in  its  first  2 years, 
prior  to  review  for  accreditation. 

if)  The  best  estimates  (based  on  sample  studies)  indicate  that  there  are 
at  least  10,000  current  social  work  vacancies  for  which  funds  are  available 
but  for  which  qualified  staff  cannot  be  found. 

(g)  The  most  careful  estimates  available  (based  on  sample  studies)  indi- 
cate that  upward  of  15.000  persons  would  have  to  be  recruited  annually  to 
replace  those  leaving  the  field,  to  staff  necessary  expansion  of  existing  serv- 
ices. and  to  man  newly  developing  services.  This  estimate  does  not  take 
account  of  the  full  expansion  of  services  that  would  be  required  by  the  recent 
rapid  growth  in  population. 

4.  Only  one-fifth  of  the  persons  in  social  work  positions  in  1960  ^ had  basic  pro- 
fessional education  for  their  work  (2  years  of  graduate  work  in  a school  of  social 
work) . Public  assistance  programs,  with  the  largest  staffs,  have  the  smallest  pro- 
portion of  staff  with  basic  professional  education  (4  percent) . The  significance  of 
this  can  be  realized  only  when  it  is  known  that  these  agencies  must  deal  with  the 
most  difficult  human  problems  in  the  families  and  individuals  coming  to  them 
for  help.  Lack  of  professional  staff  thus  tends  to  perpetuate  or  to  create  depend- 
ency, and  fails  to  provide  preventive  measures,  particularly  in  families  with 
children, 

5.  Two  major  factors  standing  in  the  ^vay  of  increasing  the  supply  of  fully 
prepared  social  workers  are : 

( a ) Lack  of  funds  to  develop  additional  social  work  teachers  and  to  engage 
faculty  for  class  and  field  instruction  ; and 

(h)  Lack  of  adequate  funds  to  help  students  finance  the  cost  of  tuition  and 
maintenance  for  the  2-year  period  required. 

6.  Salaries  for  social  workers  are  increasing  but  must  be  raised  (especially  for 
exi)erienced  workers)  if  they  are  to  be  attractive  to  promising  young  i>eople  se- 
lecting a career.  The  average  salary  of  social  welfare  workers  in  1960  had  in- 
creased 76  percent  since  1950,  a 43-percent  gain  in  real  wages  when  adjusted  for 
the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  Average  salary  for  workers  who  had  their  master’s 
degree  in  social  work  (the  first  professional  degree)  was  nearly  S2.000  higher 
than  the  average  salary  of  the  total  group.  The  few  with  doctoral  degrees  earned 
a median  salary  $2,500  higher  than  those  with  master’s  degrees. 

Mr.  ViGiLAXTE.  Mt  name  is  Joseph  L.  Vigilante  and  I am  the  dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Social  TTork,  Adelphi  College,  Garden  City, 
Long  Island,  X.  Y. 

Today,  I am  representing  the  Council  on  Social  IVork  Education  in 
Dr.  IVitte's  absence.  I do  not  know  if  you  are  familiar  with  this 
organization.  If  you  are  not,  I can  tell  you  about  it. 

^[r.  Dextox.  Go  ahead  and  tell  us  about  it. 

^Ir.  ViGiLAXTE.  The  Council  on  Social  Work  Education  is  a na- 
tional accrediting  body  for  graduate  schools  of  social  work  in  the 
Enited  States.  It  represents  the  56  accredited  graduate  schools.  It 
represents  approximately  300  undergraduate  departments  with  an  in- 
terest in  social  work  and  education. 

There  are  approximately  54  national  social  welfare  organizations 
that  are  members  of  the  council : some  250  local  social  welfare  organi- 
zations and  about  250  individual  associate  members. 


1 ’‘Salaries  ar.d  Working  Conditions  of  .St)Cial  Welfare  Manpower  in  lOHO.”  A survey 
conduct'Hi  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  cooperation  with  the  Xational  Sooia’l 
Welfare  Assembly,  available  from  the  assembly.  S4o  East  4.oth  Street.  Xev  York.  X.Y. 
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Our  interest  today,  the  council’s  interest  is  primarily  in  support  of 
the  $2  million  appropriation  for  training  personnel  for  the  Bureau 
of  Family  Services,  and  the  $4  million  appropriation  for  the  Chil- 
dren’s Bureau  on  Cooperative  Eesearch  and  Training. 

The  essence  of  this  two-page  document  that  I have  given  you,  with 
an  attachment,  which  provides  fact  sheet,  is  the  following : 

In  1962  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  had,  as  their  intent, 
the  rehabilitation  of  families  receiving  public  assistance  in  the  United 
States;  trying  to  do  something  about  chronic  dependency;  in  some 
situations,  the  inheritance  of  dependency  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other. 

Mr.  Denton.  How  successful  has  that  amendment  been  ? 

Mr.  Vigilante.  That  is  what  we  are  looking  for.  You  see,  we  feel 
that  the  amendments  have  tremendous  potential.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated that  the  amendments  can  be  more  effective,  if  we  have  more  pro- 
fessionally trained  personnel  to  work  with  families.  This  is  our  major 
interest. 

The  extent  to  which  these  amendments  can  be  put  into  effect  will 
depend  upon  an  appropriation  bill  for  the  Bureau  of  F amily  Services 
and  the  Children’s  Bureau,  which  will  provide  for  more  professional 
training  of  Public  Welfare  personnel  and  expansion  of  education 
facilities. 

The  problem  is,  you  cannot  rehabilitate  families  on  public  assist- 
ance, if  you  do  not  have  the  personnel  to  work  with  them.  We  need 
more  facilities  to  train  more  personnel  for  closer  work  with  families 
on  public  assistance. 

The  States  have  cooperated  with  the  Federal  Government,  insofar 
as  past  amendments  to  the  act  have  enabled  them  to  send  more  public 
welfare  personnel  to  schools  for  graduate  training. 

Although  the  graduate  schools  in  the  country  have  about  6,000 
people  in  training,  and  are  graduating  almost  3,000  a year,  this  does 
not  begin  to  meet  the  need.  Expanded  facilities  to  hire  more  faculty, 
both  in  the  field  teaching  area,  and  in  the  campus  teaching  area,  will 
enable  us  to  turn  out  more  people,  in  order  to  make  the  1962  amend- 
ments more  effective. 

There  has  been  a good  deal  of  evidence  that  with  trained  people 
doing  this  job,  some  amazing  results  occur. 

I understand  that  you  do  have,  in  the  committee’s  files,  this  state- 
ment on  the  value  of  social  services  in  public  welfare.  It  was  written 
by  Miss  Winifred  Bell,  who  worked  on  the  project  on  public  services 
for  families  and  children  for  Columbia  University.  Miss  Bell  cites 
at  least  10  demonstrations  in  areas  throughout  the  country.  San 
Marin  County,  Calif.,  is  one  place  where  increasing  numbers  of  pro- 
fessionally trained  personnel  in  public  welfare  departments  demon- 
strated they  are  able  to  help  people  off  the  relief  roles  and  keep  them 
off,  and  people  become  to  some  extent — I should  say  to  a great  extent — 
self-sufficient. 

Mr.  Denton.  The  trouble  is,  the  welfare  rolls  go  up  and  up. 

Mr.  Vigilante.  The  population  is  increasing,  too. 

Mr.  Denton.  Not  that  much. 

Mr.  Vigilante.  I think  it  is  hard  to  really  determine  the  extent  to 
which  the  increase  in  welfare  rolls  is  due  to  population  or  due  to  other 
problems.  There  is  increasing  unemployment.  This  is  a bigger  prob- 
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lem  than  just  one  of  public  welfare  alone.  It  is  a total  economic  prob- 
lem. 

!NIr.  Dextox.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Lesixski.  Pardon  me.  Mr.  Chairman. 

You  start  a family  out  on  welfare;  the  kids  will  follow  right  along 
because  the  old  man  can  get  it  for  free.  T\liy  should  they  worry  ? 

Mr.  ViGiLAXTE.  This  happens.  I do  not  think  it  happens  as  often  as 
people  believe  it  does.  But  there  are  ways  of  helpmg  youngsters 
seek  new  goals.  For  example  school  dropouts,  kids  in  their  teens 
who  are  unable  to  find  jobs,  with  a little  help  could  be  moved  into 
training  and  employment. 

I think  you  can  break  the  cycle  if  you  can  work  closely  enough  with 
people  who  need  the  help. 

^Ir.  Dextox.  Of  course,  the  payment  of  the  welfare  workers  is  de- 
termined by  the  States,  and  the  States  do  not  generally  pay  enough  to 
warrant  a man  to  spend  a great  deal  of  money  in  education  for  welfare 
work. 

Mr.  Y igelaxte.  I would  agree  with  that,  also. 

Many  States  have,  however,  been  increasmg  the  salaries  and  are  be- 
coming relatively  more  attractive. 

For  example,  m Xew  York  State,  where  I live,  public  welfare  now  is 
competing  pretty  well 

Mr.  Dextox.  I would  say  Xew  5Tork  is  one  of  the  highest  adminis- 
trative cost  States  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  Y igelaxte.  That  is  true : but  there  has  been  a great  increase  in 
public  welfare  pei'sonnel  obtaming  graduate  trainuig. 

Mr.  Dextox.  But  the  fact  that  you  spend  as  much  as  you  do  to  train 
workers  in  Xew  YMrk  does  not  bring  the  cost  of  the  program  down,  or 
does  not  reduce  the  nmnber  of  people  on  the  welfare  roles. 

Mr.  YiGn^\xTE.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  evidence,  in  some  of  the 
demonstration  areas,  to  which  I referred — where  they  had  more 
trained  people — suggests  that  total  costs  of  public  welfare  are  reduced 
as  trained  personnel  are  employed. 

^Ir.  Dextox’.  Maybe  the  cost  of  livmg  is  higher  in  Xew  York,  but 
the  rate  that  you  spend  for  administration,  I noticed  the  other  day 
in  the  record  we  had,  was  rather  high  in  Xew  ITork. 

Mr.  Yigilaxte.  YYs,  sir.  The  only  point  I am  trying  to  make  is 
that  in  those  areas  where  you  have  sufficient  trained  persomiel,  there 
has  been  a good  deal  of  evidence  that  the  total  cost  decreases. 

^fr.  Dextox.  From  what  we  learned  lately,  we  need  detectives  as 
well  as  welfare  workei's  in  this  administration  of  welfare,  because 
we  have  had  evidence  that  there  is  a tremendous  number  of  fraudu- 
lent cases  on  the  roles.  I do  not  think  you  need  welfare  training  to 
detennine  that.  I think  you  need  an  investigator  to  determine  that. 

Mr.  ViGiLAX’TE.  In  Xew  York  State,  the  Moreland  Commission  re- 
port of  its  study  of  public  welfare  suggests  something  different.  The 
report  indicated  that  the  amomit  of  fraud  was  highly  overestimated ; 
I think,  this  is  probably  true  in  most  parts  of  the  comitry. 

I think  the  TYashin^on,  D.C.,  situation  may  be  atypical. 

!Mr.  Dex'-tox'-.  It  was  about  50  percent,  here. 

Mr.  Yigilaxte.  That  is  what  is  claimed.  I really  would  like  to 
see  the  studies — ^liow  they  were  done — ^before  I could  make  a judg- 
ment. 
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Mr.  Dentoint.  I was  in  the  State  legislature  right  after  the  law  was 
enacted  and  at  that  time,  we  looked  on  welfare  as  a stopgap.  It  was 
believed  that  social  security  and  railroad  retirement  and  other  pension 
plans  would  embrace  practically^  the  entire  population  and  welfare 
would  pass  out  of  existence.  It  was  sort  of  half-charity  and  half- 
pension.  Instead  of  that,  welfare  gets  bigger  and  bigger  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Vigilante.  I understand. 

Mr.  Denton.  I do  not  know  who  has  control  over  it. 

Mr.  Vigilante.  The  aspirations  for  social  insurance  back  in  the 
thirties  it  seems  to  me,  were  a bit  optimistic.  They  might  have  been 
better  realized,  however  if  the  Social  Security  Act  had  been  amended 
adequately  and  properly  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  Denton.  Of  course,  over  90  percent  are  now  covered  by  some 
form  of  pension  plan. 

Mr.  Vigilante.  Vinety  percent  are  covered  by  OASDI,  but  much 
fewer  are  covered  by  unemployment  insurance. 

We  have  increased  related  unemployment.  I think  you  have  to 
depend  to  some  extent  on  a public  welfare  program  as  a reserve,  a 
fifth  wheel,  no  matter  how  social  insurance  is  expanded. 

Mr.  Denton.  Of  course,  we  have  amended  the  social  security  law 
and  increased  it  tremendously  since  it  was  enacted. 

Mr.  Vigilante.  I think  this  has  been  remarkable.  I think  the  whole 
problem  with  respect  to  benefits  is  a very  serious  one;  the  size  of 
benefits.  But  I agree  the  major  improvements  have  been  in  expansion 
of  coverage,  as  you  have  indicated. 

Mr.  Denton.  Mr.  Lesinski? 

Mr.  Lesinski.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Denton.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Fedekal  Statistics 

WITNESS 

ROYE  L.  LOWRY,  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY,  FEDERAL  STATISTICS 

USERS'  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  Denton.  Mr.  Lowry. 

Mr.  Lowry.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Roye  L.  Lowry.  I appear 
here  today  as  executive  secretary  of  the  Federal  Statistics  Users’ 
Conference. 

The  Federal  Statistics  Users’  Conference  is  an  organization  of  150 
business,  farm,  labor,  and  nonprofit  research  organizations  which  use 
Federal  statistics  and  are  interested  in  their  improvement.  We  have 
looked  carefully  at  the  programs  proposed  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics.  All  of  these 
programs  as  proposed  for  1964  would  contribute  importantly  to  im- 
proving our  information  about  the  labor  force,  about  prices,  about 
education,  and  about  health.  But  some  of  these  proposals  are  more 
important  than  others,  and  we  would  like  to  speak  to  these  programs 
which  are  particularly  important  in  our  view. 

First  of  all,  we  would  like  to  express  our  appreciation,  sir,  to  you 
and  all  the  members  of  this  committee  and  the  Congress  for  the  full 
support  that  you  have  given  to  the  budget  requests  for  revising  the 
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Consumer  Price  Index.  The  budget  request  now  before  you  will 
bring  this  long  and  difficult  task  to  a successful  conclusion.  As  a 
consequence  of  your  complete  support  for  this  work,  users  will  have 
considerably  more  information  made  available  to  them  considerably 
earlier  than  heretofore.  For  this  we  are  very  grateful. 

There  is  a consensus  among  our  members  that  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant to  improve  the  statistics  relating  to  employment  and  unem- 
ployment. This  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  of  our  economic  in- 
dicators. It  is  being  ever  more  widely  used  by  nongovernmental 
organizations  for  a variety  of  purposes.  As  these  data  become  more 
widely  used,  users  look  at  them  more  critically.  They  ask  more 
questions  about  the  technical  soundness  of  the  data.  They  ask  more 
questions  about  the  characteristics  of  the  labor  force,  not  only  in  total, 
but  in  its  component  parts. 

They  are  becoming  more  concerned  with  questions  relating  to  the 
growth  of  the  labor  force  and  the  factors  which  cause  people  to  enter 
or  to  leave  the  labor  force.  And  they  have  always  had  an  interest  in 
knowing  more  about  the  occupational  breakdowns  of  employment  and 
the  geographic  distribution  of  emplo3mient. 

The  conference  looks  with  favor  upon  the  proposal  to  set  up  a second 
sample  of  the  household  survey  in  order  to  experimentally  reexamine 
definitions  of  unemployment,  to  sharpen  concepts,  and  to  improve 
responses.  As  this  committee  knows,  the  unemployment  series  has 
been  severely  criticized  during  the  past  couple  of  years  because  of  de- 
ficiencies which  critics  believe  they  see  in  the  existing  data.  The  pres- 
ent series  has  been  reviewed  extensively  during  the  past  18  months  and 
while  these  reviews  give  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  Census 
Bureau  a clean  bill  of  health  as  to  workable  concepts  and  professional 
competence  and  integrity,  criticism  continues. 

This  criticism  cannot  be  ignored.  Employment  and  unemployment 
statistics  are  of  such  vital  concern  for  both  public  and  private  policy 
decisions  that  it  is  well  to  examine  carefully  all  questions  which  may 
be  of  real  and  compelling  importance  in  determining  the  reported 
level  and  changes  in  the  level  of  unemployment.  We  believe  that 
the  proposal  to  create  and  use  a second  household  survey  sample  for 
experimental  purposes  could  accomplish  a considerable  amount  of 
experimentation  relatively  quickly.  After  a period  of  experimenta- 
tion. this  sample  could  be  used  to  collect  additional  labor  force  infor- 
mation which  simply  is  not  available  now  because  questionnaires  in 
tlie  present  sample  are  overloaded.  Used  in  this  way,  a second  sample 
would  serve  a veiy  important  purpose.  We  do  not  believe  that  a 
]>ermanent  experimental  sample  or  a sample  long  continued  for  ex- 
l^erimental  purposes  would  be  justified. 

We  hope  you  will  give  careful  consideration  to  the  proposed  pro- 
gram to  improve  existing  information  on  labor  force  turnover  and 
growth.  If  the  labor  force  is  to  be  used  effectively,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  more  about  what  it  is  and  what  it  is  likely  to  be.  Improved 
labor  force  turnover  and  growth  data  are  necessary  also  because  the 
labor  force  is  the  denominator  in  the  fraction  which  yields  the  rate 
of  unemployment. 

We  hope  that  the  committee  will  give  its  appproval  to  the  BLS 
and  BES  programs  which  seek  to  improve  hours  and  earnings  data 
for  metropolitan  areas.  This  is  a cooperative  program  with  the 
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Stales,  and  it  is  one  of  the  few  economic  indicators  that  we  have 
which  tells  something  about  interarea  and  interindustry  differences. 

Similarly,  the  cooperative  BLS  and  BES  program  which  would 
seek  to  develop  employment  statistics  by  occupation  is  an  effort 
to  meet  a very  real  need.  In  an  era  of  rapidly  changing  technology, 
it  is  increasingly  important  to  have  some  workable  notion  about  the 
kinds  of  jobs  that  exist  in  various  industries. 

Related  to  this  is  another  BLS-BES  program  which  would  seek  to 
find  out  whether  it  is  possible  to  develop  some  statistics  on  job  va- 
cancies. This  is  an  area  in  which  there  is  a great  deal  of  interest, 
but  where  there  also  is  a degree  of  scepticism  about  the  ability  to 
produce  meaningful  data.  Many  members  of  the  Federal  statistics 
users’  conference  are  not  at  all  sure  that  these  data  may  be  produced. 
There  is,  however,  a consensus  that  some  experimentation  and  explora- 
tory work  should  be  done  to  see  if  an  operable  program  in  this  area 
could  be  developed. 

The  conference  also  hopes  that  you  will  give  careful  consideration 
to  two  proposals  which  are  intimately  connected  to  statistical  infor- 
mation on  productivity.  The  first  of  these  is  a program  to  develop 
information  on  the  hours  and  earnings  of  nonproduction  workers  in 
manufacturing.  The  other  is  a proposal  to  strengthen  work  now  go- 
ing on  which  is  designed  to  improve  our  understanding  of  the  impact 
of  automation  and  technological  change  on  employment.  Both  of 
these  programs  are  essentially  a request  to  permit  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  to  carry  out  a program  which  was  originally  presented  to 
the  Congress  in  last  year’s  budget.  Funds  adequate  to  do  a part  of 
the  needed  work  in  this  area  were  appropriated.  The  request  is  to 
implement  in  full  the  program  which  was  originally  outlined  to  this 
committee  last  year.  Matters  relating  to  productivity  and  to  the 
impact  of  automation  and  technological  change  on  employment  are 
of  continuing  public  concern  and  importance.  They  are  of  concern 
and  importance  to  business,  to  labor,  to  farm,  and  to  nonprofit  organi- 
zations just  as  they  are  important  to  you. 

These  are  areas  of  conflict  and  controversy.  It  is  important  that 
factual  information  be  as  adequate  and  reliable  as  possible  in  order 
that  controversies  be  focused  on  the  actual  issues  involved  rather  than 
expanded  to  include  disputes  about  the  statistics  themselves. 

This  summarizes  the  areas  of  consensus  as  to  priority  needs  for  in- 
formation from  the  statistics  programs  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics and  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security.  We  do  not  in  any  way 
mean  to  infer  or  imply  that  the  other  proposals  included  in  the  budget 
for  1964  are  not  important  or  that  they  would  not  be  useful.  On  the 
contrary,  all  of  the  information  which  is  proposed  to  be  developed  as 
part  of  the  1964  budget  programs  of  these  agencies  would  be  useful 
and  would  be  used.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  conference  felt  that 
the  program  relating  to  the  occupational  outlook,  the  proposal  to 
develop  information  on  prices  paid  by  Government,  an  expansion  of 
community  wage  surveys,  fringe  benefit  information,  and  foreign 
labor  studies  should  be  numbered  among  those  programs  of  the  highest 
priority.  A more  detailed  memorandum  relating  to  the  proposed  BLS 
and  BES  programs  is  attached. 
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(The  memorandum  follows :) 

^lemorandum  to : Members. 

From  : Roye  L.  Lowry,  executive  secretary. 

Subject : Budget  proix>sals  for  BLS  and  BES  programs. 

A detailed  review  of  proiX)sals  for  strengthening  the  current  statistical  pro- 
grams of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
is  attached. 

From  reviewing  FSUC’s  long-range  program  for  the  improvement  of  Federal 
statistics,  and  from  a review  of  past  conferences,  it  is  quite  clear  that  almost 
the  entire  BLS  program  and  much  of  the  BES  program  proceed  toward  objectives 
FSUC  members  would  approve.  Yet  there  is  a greater  need  than  ever  this  year 
to  stress  the  most  important  features  of  the  program — to  indic-ate  priorities. 

The  board  of  trustees  has  told  the  executive  secretary  to  give  special  attention 
to  maniK)wer  and  employment  items  1,  2,  3 (expansion  desirable,  but  don’t 
insist  on  rate  proposed  in  budget),  4,  5,  6,  and  to  the  productivity  program, 
item  13  in  preparing  FSUC’s  testimony.  There  was  some  feeling  that  items 
8 and  9 might  be  included  in  the  high-priority  group. 

As  to  the  BES  estimates,  the  board  feels  that  FSEC’s  testimony  should  give 
special  support  to  items  2,  3,  and  4.  BES  item  1 is  aimed  at  improving  accuracy 
for  very  small  area  data  for  operational  purposes.  Since  the  primary  need  is 
to  serve  operating  programs,  the  operators  of  the  affected  programs  can  certainly 
tell  why  they  must  have  the  greater  accuracy. 

The  board  assumes  that  FSUC  wishes  to  support  the  completion  of  the  CPI 
revision  program  which  we  have  supported  fully  to  date. 

The  board  would  like  to  receive  your  reaction  to  its  proposed  approach  to 
The  budget  proposals.  Suggested  revisions  to  the  proposed  testimony  are  invited. 
Please  foiTvard  your  views  to  the  executive  secretary  by  March  22. 

Send  to  Federal  Statistics  Users’  Conference,  1420  New  York  Avenue  XW., 
Washington  5,  D.C. 

□ I agree  with  the  suggestion  regarding  FSUC  testimony. 

□ I would  prefer  to  see  FSUC  testimony  changed  in  these  respects : 


Name 


Organization 

Proposed  Additions  to  Statistical  Programs  of  the  Bhreai:  of  Labor  Statistics 

MANPOWER  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

(1)  EmpJoy7)wnt-u)wmployinent  statistics,  -{-$1,320,000 
BLS  proposes  to  set  up  a second  sample  to  the  household  survey  (17,500 
households)  to  test  the  effect  of  different  definitions  of  imemployment  to 
sharpen  concepts,  to  improve  responses.  The  existing  survey  has  been  widely 
and  publicly  criticized  because  of  deficiencies  which  the  critics  believe  they  see 
in  concepts  now  used,  for  elements  of  subjectivity,  etc.  Although  extensive 
reviews  of  the  existing  data  over  the  past  year  and  a half  give  BLS  and  the 
Census  Bureau  a clean  bill  of  health  both  as  to  workable  concepts  and  pro- 
fessional comiietence  and  integrity,  criticism  continues. 

BLS  would  use  the  experimental  sample  as  a flexible  tool.  For  some  exiieri- 
ments  the  whole  sample  would  be  used ; for  others,  only  part  of  the  samjjle 
would  be  used.  Thus,  several  experiments  might  be  pushed  forward  concur- 
rently. Advantage  of  this  proposal : A great  deal  of  experimentation  could 
be  accomplished  relatively  quickly.  Major  consideration  for  the  future;  BLS 
needs  to  clarify  how  long  a period  of  experimentation  would  be  required.  The 
use  of  such  a sample  for  data  collection  after  a period  of  experimentation  would 
have  some  merit  since  the  demand  for  labor  force  information  supply  can’t  be 
met  on  present  overloaded  questionnaires.  Long  continuation  of  an  exi^erimental 
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program  would  be  difficult  to  justify  as  it  will  cost  half  as  much  as  the  existing 
sample  used  for  the  Monthly  Report  on  the  Labor  Force. 

(2)  Labor-force  turnover  and  groioth,  -]-$200,000 
Why  do  people  enter  or  leave  the  labor  force?  What  are  the  characteristics 
of  new  entrants?  Or  of  those  who  leave?  These  are  the  questions  this  project 
seeks  to  answer.  The  answers  are  important  to  a better  understanding  of  what 
the  labor  force  is  and  is  likely  to  be.  They  are  also  important  because  the  labor 
force  is  the  denominator  in  the  fraction  which  yields  the  rate  of  unemployment 
figure. 

{S)  Hours  and  earninffs  data,  -\-$523,000 
This  program  aims  to  increase  the  presently  available  information  by  expand- 
ing coverage  to  include  more  data  on  hours  and  earnings  in  trade  and  service 
industries  and  to  broaden  metropolitan  area  coverage  from  115  areas  to  165  areas. 
BLS  proposes  to  go  to  215  areas  next  year.  This  program  is  conducted  in  co- 
operation with  the  States. 

While  the  objectives  are  desirable,  there  is  nothing  sacrosanct  about  the  rate 
of  expansion  in  metropolitan  area  coverage.  If  the  program  were  extended 
over  .3  or  4 years  instead  of  2,  it  would  reach  the  same  goal  at  a slower  rate. 
The  important  objective  would  seem  to  be  to  move  toward  the  specific  goal. 

{J^)  Employment  statistics  by  occupation,  -\-$200,000 
The  objective  is  to  develop  an  annual  series  covering  100  occupations  in  150 
industries.  Some  work  has  beeen  done  on  this.  The  1964  program  would  be 
experimental  in  character.  This  would  be  an  expensive  program  in  operation. 

(5)  Job  vacancy  statistics,  -^$52,500 

Every  time  unemployment  rises  to  a level  of  national  concern,  attention  is 
drawn  to  the  existence  of  job  vacancies.  Some  other  countries  which  have 
State  employment  exchanges  have  job  vacancy  data. 

Is  it  possible  to  develop  job  vacancy  data  in  this  country?  What  kind  of 
records  do  employers  have?  Can  reports  be  made?  There  are  many  who  are 
skeptical  about  the  possibility  of  developing  meaningful  data.  The  proposed 
program  is  designed  to  explore  this  area  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  and  State  employment  services. 

This  could  be  a meaningful,  but  expensive  program  if  it  is  feasible.  This 
proposal  would  look  at  feasibility. 

(6)  Hours  and  earnings  of  nonproduction  workers  in  manufacturing,  -{-$115,000 
This  is  a repetition  of  a proposal  for  which  some  funds  were  received  in  the 

current  year  appropriation. 

Importance  : This  is  an  area  where  major  conflicts  arise  in  productivity  studies. 
The  proposal  is  to  develop  factual  information  in  this  area  to  replace  assumptions 
used  in  existing  studies. 

(7)  Occupational  outlook  program,  -{-$85,000 

The  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook  is  a very  popular  publication  widely  used 
in  job  counseling  throughout  the  country.  The  proposal  is  to  strengthen  the 
research  underlying  this  program. 

PRICES 

(8)  Prices  paid  by  Government,  -{-$112,000 

This  program  aims  at  developing  a price  index  for  purchases  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  civilian,  nondefense  items.  It  is  part  of  the  overall  BLS 
program  to  improve  wholesale  prices. 

WAGES 

(9)  Community  IV age  survey,  -{-$80,000 

The  main  purpose  of  this  estimate  is  to  expand  the  program  to  87  metropolitan 
areas  instead  of  80. 

Recently  enacted  pay  legislation  for  Federal  employees  calls  for  annual  sur- 
veys of  this  character. 

{10)  Fringe  bene  fit  information,  -{-$328,000 
BLS  has  been  working  at  developing  more  adequate  fringe  benefit  information 
for  some  years.  The  program  has  been  fundamentally  reshaped,  however. 
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Where  it  was  primarily  to  develop  information  for  a broader  understanding  of 
the  relation  of  fringe  benefits  to  wages,  etc.,  it  is  now  aimed  primarily  at  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  Federal  Government  as  an  employer  by  considering  the 
question : How  do  fringe  benefits  for  Federal  employees  compare  to  those  offered 
by  other  employers  ? 

{11 ) Technical  assistance  in  labor  disputes,  -\-$80,000 
This  is  not  really  a statistical  program.  It  is  rather  to  provide  for  a small 
staff  to  keep  the  Secretary  of  Labor  up  to  date  on  critical  issues  in  major  col- 
lective bargaining  negotiations.  This  stuff  would  develop  background  informa- 
tion for  the  Secretary  to  have  already  at  hand  should  negotiations  give  way  to 
a major  labor  dispute. 

{12)  Analysis  of  employee  benefit  plans,  -i-$5o,000 
This  request  would  provide  for  the  study  of  benefit,  administrative,  and  finan- 
cial aspects  of  plans  filed  in  the  Office  of  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans. 

PBODUCTIVITY 

{13)  Impact  of  automation  and  technological  change  on  employment,  -\-$125,000 
This  is  to  strengthen  a program  inaugurated  last  year.  It  deals  with  a matter 
of  continuing  public  concern  and  importance.  The  proposal  would  bring  the 
program  to  a level  proposed  last  year  and  supported  thus  by  FSUC. 

FOREIGN  LABOR 

{U)  -^$15,000 

To  improve  and  extend  the  study  of  differing  rates  of  unemployment  in  dif- 
ferent countries  and  the  role  of  difference  in  statistical  systems. 

The  big  question  here  is:  How  important  are  international  comparisons  of 
data  as  compared  with  other  needs  in  the  BLS  program? 

Proposed  Additions  to  Statistical  Programs  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment 

Security 

(1)  Improve  reliability  of  State  and  local  estimates  of  employment  and  unem^ 
ployment,  -\-^'00,000 

This  is  described  as  a first  step  in  a long-range  program  for  which  there  is 
no  overall  estimate  of  cost. 

It  is  a research  and  development  program.  Major  justification  is  that  opera- 
tional programs  of  Federal  Government  require  a degree  of  accuracy  in  statistics 
for  small  areas  present  methods  cannot  provide.  The  President’s  committee  felt 
that  it  was  ix)ssible,  but  not  too  convincingly  that  present  estimates  were  ade- 
quate for  informational  purposes. 

(2)  Hours  and  earnings  data,  -\-$230,000 

This  and  BLS  manix)wer  and  employment  item  3 are  two  parts  of  the  same 
thing. 

(3)  Employment  by  occupation,  -\-$30,000 

This  and  BLS  manix)wer  and  employment  item  4 are  two  parts  of  the  same 
thing. 

(.J)  Job  vacancy  statistics,  -\-$lG0,000 

This  and  BLS  manpower  and  employment  item  5 are  two  parts  of  the  same 
thing. 

!Mr.  Lowry.  Tliis  memorandum  was  prepared  at  the  direction  of 
our  board  of  trustees.  It  was  sent  out  to  all  our  members  for  their 
comments  or  suggestions  for  changes. 

The  conference  has  not  examined  the  statistical  programs  of  the 
Office  of  Education  and  the  National  Health  Survey  as  intensively 
^5  it  has  looked  at  the  programs  of  BLS  and  BES.  The  Federal 
Statistics  Users'  Conference  has  supported  the  eifons  that  have  been 
made  in  the  past  few  years  to  improve  statistical  information  in 
these  two  important  areas.  Tlie  results  in  the  case  of  the  National 
Health  Survey  have  been  particularly  heartening.  But  both  the  Of- 
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fice  of  Education  and  the  National  Center  of  Health  Statistics  need 
to  make  stronger  efforts  to  improve  the  timeliness  of  the  data  they 
produce.  We  hope  that  this  committee  will  continue  to  support  the 
program  proposals  aimed  at  improving  statistical  information  in  these 
two  vitally  important  areas. 

On  behalf  of  the  Federal  Statistics  Users’  Conference,  I wish  to 
thank  the  committee  for  the  opportunity  which  you  have  given  us  to 
appear  before  you.  We  are  deeply  appreciative  of  the  work  you  have 
done  to  help  improve  the  statistical  information  provided  by  the  agen- 
cies with  which  you  are  especially  concerned.  If  there  is  any  way  in 
which  the  Federal  Statistics  Users’  Conference  may  be  of ‘help  to  you, 
please  let  us  know.  If  you  have  any  questions,  I would  be  pleased  to 
try  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Lowry.  I am  sorry  I was  late.  I 
had  to  go  to  a dentist  this  morning  and  I missed  a part  of  your  state- 
ment. You  know  better  than  we,  that  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
enjoys  the  support  of  both  labor  and  management  because  both  can 
look  to  them  with  confidence  that  the  statistics  are  right.  Also,  this 
committee,  as  you  know,  has  impressed  upon  the  Bureau  that  we  want 
them  to  be  right  and  completely  objective,  because  we  do  not  want 
labor  finding  fault  and  we  do  not  want  management  finding  fault. 
I think  this  committee  has  been  quite  considerate  of  their  requests 
over  the  years. 

This  year,  they  are  requesting  an  increase  of  $41/2  million  which  is 
a sizable  amount  in  a $14  million  operation.  That  is  what  we  are 
faced  with. 

Mr.  Lowry.  I think  this  year,  it  is  very  complicated,  because  of  the 
impact  of  Federal  Pay  Reform  Act  of  last  year,  which  also  makes 
every  Federal  program  considerably  more  expensive  than  it  was  last 
year,  even  with  no  change. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I would  assume — I am  not  sure — that  the  chamber  of 
commerce  and  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  will  be  re- 
questing a reduction  of  this,  even  though  they  rely  on  these  figures. 
I thiuk,  if  we  look  at  past  experience,  that  they  want  to  cut  many  of 
the  programs  financed  from  this  bill. 

Mr.  Lowry.  Generally  speaking,  sir,  my  impression  is  that  the 
chamber  of  commerce  position  on  statistical  problems  has  been  one  of 
support.  I do  not  know  what  its  views  are  on  the  program  proposed 
in  the  1964  budget.  The  Federal  Statistics  Users’  Conference  is  very 
conscious  of  the  need  for  priorities.  That  is  what  we  attempted  to 
do  in  our  testimony. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  I know  that.  That  is  what  I was  able  to  get.  I will 
read  the  entire  statement. 

Mr.  Lowry.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr. Fogarty.  Mr. Denton? 

Mr.  Denton.  I was  just  thinking,  as  Mr.  Fogarty  was  talking,  I 
think  I have  heard  about  two  hundred  witnesses  in  two  commit- 
tees now,  and  all  of  them  want  us  to  spend  more  money  than  we 
are  spending ; yet  all  my  mail  in  my  office  says  they  want  to  cut  down 
expenditures.  They  do  not  specify  where,  but  it  is  rather  inconsistent 
that  the  public  wants  you  to  increase  specific  programs,  and  then  we 
get  a general  statement  to  lower  everything.  I guess  you  have  nothing 
to  do  with  that.  I am  just  commenting. 
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Mr.  Lowrt.  I appi'eciate,  and  I am  sure  the  members  of  the  Federal 
Statistics  Usei's'  Conference  appreeiate  the  problem  that  you  have  in 
balancing  needs  and  resources : and  balancing  the  statistical  program 
with  other  programs  with  which  you  are  concerned.  The  conference 
is  trying  to  be  helpful  to  you  by  indicating  that  there  is  among  con- 
ference "members  a broad  consensus  as  to  which  of  the  proposed  pro- 
grams are  relatively  moi'e  important  than  others. 

Mr.  Dextox.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Lesixseu.  Xo  questions. 

^Ir.  Fogarty.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Lowry.  Xothmg,  sir. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  Thank  you  very  much. 

IMr.  Lowry.  Thank  you  very  much. 

GALLAmET  College 
WITITESS 

DR.  EDMTJin)  B.  BOATITEE,  SIJPERIN-TENDENT,  AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

FOR  THE  DEAF 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Dr.  Boatner,  I do  not  think  I have  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  you  before. 

This  is  Mr.  Denton  and  Mr.  Lesuiski.  Dr.  Boatner.  Sit  right  down. 

Dr.  Boatxer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Fogarty. 

I appreciate  veiy  much  your  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  be  heard 
before  you  and  your  committee.  I regret  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
who  wanted  to  be  here,  to  show  their  strong  support  and  interest — 
Dr.  McClure  of  Indiana 

Mr.  Dextox.  I got  a letter  from  him  today. 

Dr.  Boatxer.  He  has  some  soit  of  sciatica.  He  could  not  even  get 
out  of  his  car  yesterday.  And  Dr.  O'Connor,  of  Xew  York,  and  Mr. 
Yoimgs.  of  !Maine.  I do  have  with  me  Su^^t.  Joseph  Sliinpaugh,  of 
the  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  who  is  interested,  as  are 
a great  many  supermtendents  and  educators  of  the  deaf,  in  this  matter. 

This  appearance  before  you  is  a continuation  of  a series  of  meet- 
ings that  we  have  had — at  least  a presentation  of  our  feelings — for 
over  the  past  5 years,  beginning  with  the  administration  of  Gallau- 
det  College  about  that  time. 

They  culmmated  in  that  area  with  a meeting  with  the  Board  of 
Directors  on  Xovember  15-16,  1962.  with  about  20  i)eople  there  from 
the  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  reason  we  sou2fht  these  meetings  was  our  concern  about  the  pro- 
gram of  Gallaudet  College  and  the  problems  that  have  arisen  out  of 
the  present  expansion,  which  is  already  comjDleted.  This  has  brought 
about  definitely,  a lowermg  of  the  standards  of  admission.  It  has 
added  a great  many  staff  members  who  do  not  have  the  background  of 
experience  necessaiw.  we  believe,  to  teach  and  guide  these  young  peo- 
ple. and  this  has  led  to  a deterioration  of  the  general  academic  climate. 

Xow.  first,  we  did  not  even  want  to  go  to  the  Board  of  Directors, 
and  finally  we  did.  I do  not  know  what  they  will  do.  So  far,  we  have 
heard  nothing  more  from  them. 

TTe  were  told  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  at  least,  certainly  I was 
told  by  the  vice  president.  ‘Uorget  the  expansion.  There  is  nothing 
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to  talk  about  now.  It  is  a long  way  down  the  road  if  it  ever  comes.” 
This  was  again  reiterated  in  the  discussion  session  of  the  meeting. 

So  when  we  found  that  there  is  a tremendous  plan  for  expansion  of 
the  college  in  this  budget,  we  were  surprised,  and  felt  we  would  like 
to  have  our  case  heard  by  you  gentlemen  who  determine  whether  this 
appropriation  will  be  made  or  not. 

In  April  1962,  there  was  a meeting  (of  the  Conference  of  Executives 
of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf)  in  Austin,  Tex.,  and  it  was  about 
that  time  that  we  learned  something  of  the  Gallaudet  budget  request 
for  1963 — and  we  learned  with  real  amazement,  that  the  college  was 
claiming  that  it  needed  facilities  for  1,600  or  1,700  students.  We  were 
amazed,  because  we  knew  that  there  are  not  one-third  that  many  deaf 
students  who  can  be  recruited  or  brought  in  advantageously  into  a 
liberal  arts  program. 

While  we  feel  very  strongly  that  this  expansion  is  not  justified,  I 
can  tell  you  that  my  feelings  and  those  of  my  colleagues  are  not  an- 
tagonistic to  the  college.  We  have  long  association  and  friendly  ties 
with  it.  I have  been  associated  with  it  someway  or  another  for  30 
years,  and  I have  certainly  been  a strong  and  loyal  supporter  of  the 
college,  but  we  are  concerned  for  those  of  our  students  who  are  led 
into  a program  in  which  they  cannot  succeed,  and  which  results  in  ex- 
periences for  them  that  are  traumatic  and  certainly  not  in  their  best 
interest. 

Now,  last  April,  I wrote  you  a letter,  sir,  and  I passed  it  around  to 
be  reviewed  by  about  10  superintendents,  who  then  wrote  letters  en- 
dorsing it.  However,  I did  not  want  to  bring  the  affairs  of  Gallaudet 
College  before  the  National  Congress,  if  there  was  any  other  way  to 
work  them  out  and,  talking  about  it  among  ourselves,  we  hoped  that  by 
meeting  with  the  Directors,  of  the  college,  we  might  work  these  prob- 
lems out  without  bothering  you.  You  have  enough  work.  Therefore, 
I withheld  the  letters. 

However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  now  faced  with  the  key  ex- 
pansion move  on  the  part  of  the  college,  that  will  bring  about  the  rest 
of  the  provisions  for  1,600-1,700  students,  in  a short  time,  I now  would 
like  to  give  you  this  letter.  It  was  written  on  July  11,  1962,  and  is 
an  analysis  of  the  budget  requests  of  Gallaudet  College  for  1963.  I 
think  it  is  still  germane  to  the  present  situation. 

I would  like  to  place  that  before  you,  sir,  into  the  record. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  We  will  put  it  in  the  record,  Doctor. 

(The  letter  follows :) 


American  School  for  the  Deaf, 

West  Hartford,  Conn.,  March  19, 1963. 

Hon.  John  E.  Fogarty, 

Chairman,  Suhcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Fogarty  : Last  April  when  the  records  of  the  budget  hear- 
ing of  Gallaudet  College  before  your  committee  became  known  to  the  educators 
in  this  field  there  was  general  amazement  among  them  and  the  alumni  of  the 
college  at  the  claim  of  the  college  administrators  that  they  needed  to  increase 
the  college  enrollment  to  1,600  or  1,700  from  its  present  enrollment  of  429. 

The  reason  for  this  amazement  was  that  educators  in  this  small  specialized 
field,  in  which  today  there  are  only  about  25,000  pupils  of  regular  school  age 
in  all  the  schools  and  classes  in  the  United  States,  know  that  there  just  isn’t 
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anything  like  1,600  or  1,700  deaf  youth  who  are  capable  of  carrying  on  a liberal 
arts  college  education  to  advantage.  It  was  also  known  that  Gallaudet  had 
lowered  its  admission  standards  especially  in  the  preparatory  group  and  in- 
stituted an  additional  entrance  examination  to  give  those  who  failed  the  first 
examination  in  Harch  another  chance  to  enter  in  order  to  fill  its  present 


facilities. 

Only  those  familiar  with  the  problem  of  deafness  know  what  a heavy  handicap 
it  imposes  and  what  a complex  and  laborious  undertaking  it  is  to  develop  lan- 
guage reading  ability  and  communicative  skills  in  those  who  are  really  deaf 
from  childhood  or  early  infancy.  As  the  head  of  one  of  the  schools  said,  “Only 
about  1 out  of  15  students  at  leaving  age  would  be  qualified  for  this  type  of 


education.” 

The  fact  is  that  the  deaf  badly  need  more  practical  education  aimed  at  tech- 
nical and  vocational  subjects  rather  than  liberal  arts.  The  liberal  arts  coitrse 
has  its  place  but  it  is  for  the  few,  not  the  many. 

Feeling  strongly  on  this  subject  and  being  convinced  that  the  further  expan- 
sion of  Gallaudet  College  was  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  deaf,  I wrote  you 
a letter  last  summer.  However,  I refrained  from  sending  this  letter  for  one 
reason — that  was  the  hope  that  this  and  other  matters  which  concerned  so 
many  educators  of  the  deaf  so  deeply  could  be  worked  out  with  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  college  (we  had  been  to  the  administrators  of  the  college  to 
discuss  the  college  program  several  times  over  the  past  5 years  with  no  result). 
It  seems  apparent  now  that  our  meeting  with  the  board  of  directors  which 
was  held  November  15  and  16  will  not  prove  to  have  been  fruitful ; and  since  I 
now  know  that  dormitories  for  400  more  preparatory  students  as  well  as  money 
for  planning  an  additional  college  dormitory  are  in  the  budget  request  for  1964, 
I am  sending  this  letter  along  to  you  now. 

I am  also  attaching  to  it  letters  of  endorsement  from  several  sui^erintendents 
who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  review  this  statement.  While  these  were  all 
I conferred  with  I am  sure  that  many  others  would  also  be  willing  to  endorse  it. 

Congressman  Daddario’s  office  informed  me  this  morning  that  you  would  grant 
us  10  minutes  on  Friday,  March  29.  We  would  appreciate  this  very  much.  I 
would  like  to  know  if  it  would  meet  with  your  approval  if  Dr.  William  McClure, 
superintendent  of  the  Indiana  School  for  the  Deaf,  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and 
•Joseph  P.  Youngs,  superintendent  of  the  Governor  Baxter  School  for  the  Deaf  in 
Falmouth,  Maine,  were  also  present.  We  will  make  our  presentation  very 
brief  and  within  your  time  allotment  and  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions you  might  care  to  ask  us. 

Sincerely  yours, 


E.  B.  Boatxeb,  Superintendent. 


Ameeicax  School  for  the  Deaf. 

West  Hartford,  Conn.,  July  11, 1962. 

Comments  ox  the  Gallaudet  College  Budget  Beqlt:st  for  1963 
( Submitted  to  Chairman  Fogarty  March  29, 1963) 

I have  just  had  an  opportunity  to  read  the  minutes  of  the  hearing  before 
the  subcommittee  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  on  the  budget  request 
of  Gallaudet  College  for  1963.  and  I would  like  to  comment  on  this  request  and 
specifically  on  some  of  the  statements  made  in  support  of  it. 

First,  however.  I would  like  to  state  that  I have  been  very  familiar  with  the 
affairs  of  the  college  since  1932  when  I was  a member  of  what  was  then  called 
the  normal  training  class.  I received  an  M.A.  from  the  college  in  19.33  and 
a Litt.  D,  in  1952.  The  college  is  named  for  the  founder  of  the  school  of 
which  I am  now  superintendent.  Its  foimder.  its  first  pupil,  and  first  instructor 
all  came  from  this  school  and  the  college  has  had  our  strong  support  and 
cooperation  over  the  years.  It  has  a very  warm  place  in  my  heart  and  you 
can  ^ sure  that  I am  intensely  interested  in  its  welfare.  It  is  because  of 
this  interest  and  my  wish  to  see  Gallaudet  an  ever  greater  tower  of  strength 
for  the  deaf  that  I now  write. 

I regret  to  say  that  I,  and  many  other  heads  of  schools  for  the  deaf  (most 
of  whom  are  also  graduates  of  the  teacher  training  division  of  the  college). 
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ofifieers  and  members  of  tbe  Gallaudet  College  Alumni  Association  and  members 
of  tbe  National  Association  of  the  Deaf  have  become  increasingly  concerned 
and  disturbed  by  the  program  and  direction  of  the  college  for  the  past  several 
years.  And,  for  myself,  the  reading  of  this  budget  request  accentuates  this 
concern. 

OPERATING  BUDGET  OF  GALLAUDET  COLLEGE 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one’s  eye  is  the  very  large  operating  budget 
prepared  for  1963.  This  is  $2,033,000,  of  which  $603,000  is  stated  to  be  from 
non- Federal  sources ; however,  the  fact  is  that  a substantial  portion  of  this 
is  from  rehabilitation  funds,  which  are  over  60  percent  from  Federal  sources. 
The  total  operating  budget  as  pointed  out  by  Congressman  Denton  will  average 
more  than  $4,000  per  capita  for  the  approximately  500  students.  (By  actual 
count,  the  list  of  names  of  the  entire  student  body  which  is  included  in  the 
record  totals  490.  This  includes  the  graduate  teacher  training  class  of  about 
30;  and  23  foreign  students,  14  from  Canada  and  9 from  other  countries. 
Special  students  taking  short  courses  must  also  be  included.  For  example,  Alan 
B.  Crammatte  and  Louie  J.  Fant,  both  full  faculty  members,  are  listed  as 
students.  Mr.  Fant,  who  left  the  employ  of  the  college  in  January  1962,  took 
a course  in  German.)  The  high  cost  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  very  large 
staff  (237)  which  is  close  to  a rate  of  1 staff  member  to  2 students.  In 
January  1962  issue  of  the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf,  Gallaudet  College 
lists  an  education  staff  of  112  which  figures  a ratio  of  educational  staff  members 
to  students  of  about  1 to  4.  The  national  average  of  schools  and  classes  for 
the  deaf  is  slightly  more  than  1 to  6. 

In  contrast  to  this  Congressman  Marshall  brought  out  the  fact  that  the 
operating  budget  for  1953  was  $413,000.  The  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf 
for  January  1954  shows  that  Gallaudet  College  had  241  students  as  of  October 
1953  (exclusive  of  Kendall  School),  which  figures  a per  capital  of  $1,713.  This 
shows  that  the  per  capita  cost  of  the  college  will  have  increased  by  almost  2.5- 
fold  and  the  overall  expenditure  by  fivefold.  Also,  up  to  about  10  years  ago 
students  who  passed  the  entrance  examinations  were  given  a full  scholarship — 
whereas  at  present  the  college  demands  $900  plus  about  $180  in  fees.  Probably 
90  percent  of  this  money  comes  from  State  rehabilitation  departments  of  which 
a large  proportion  is  from  Federal  funds. 

CAPITAU  OUTUAYS  IN  THE  PAST  10  YEARS 

In  this  decade  from  1953  to  1963  the  Federal  Government  has  appropriated 
$10  million  or  more  for  capital  improvements  so  that  today  Gallaudet  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  best  equipped  small  colleges  in  the  country.  It  has  a new 
classroom  building  which  the  president  himself  has  told  me  can  amply  serve 
1,000  students ; a fine  gymnasium  with  probably  the  best  swimming  pool  in  the 
District;  a several-lane  cinder  track,  athletic  fields;  a student  union  building 
complete  with  a wide  variety  of  recreational  facilities,  including  bowling  alleys 
with  automatic  pinsetting  machines ; new  dormitories ; a new  library ; a speech 
center ; the  new  Kendall  School ; and  an  800-capacity  auditorium  is  coming  to 
completion,  while  an  arts  building  is  projected.  There  have  also  been  major 
improvements  to  existing  buildings.  I am  glad  that  the  college  has  these  fine 
facilities.  They  should  and  probably  could  have  been  provided  long  ago.  But, 
the  plant  as  it  is  today  is  eminently  adequate  to  handle  all  the  bona  fide  deaf 
students  who  are  capable  of  doing  true  college  work  for  a long  time  to  come.. 

EXPENDITURES  NOT  BRINGING  ACADEMIC  RESULTS 

While  this  large  financial  outlay  demands  a close  scrutiny  it  is  not  the  really 
important  point.  The  most  important  consideration  is  the  academic  improve- 
ment of  the  college  and  the  benefits  the  students  derive  in  achieving  higher 
standards  in  education  and  in  acquiring  those  essential  disciplines  and  attitudes 
which  would  enable  them  to  use  their  minds  to  the  best  advantage.  If  this 
were  being  achieved  to>  a reasonable  degree  by  the  college,  I,  for  one,  would 
feel  that  all  the  expenditure  was  justified  and  I would  gladly  support  it  before 
your  committee  if  I had  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not 
the  case.  On  the  contrary,  a great  many  educators  who  are  highly  familiar 
with  the  program  of  the  college  are  convinced  that  these  fundamental  objectives 
are  being  attained  to  a less  and  less  degree  under  the  present  program ; and 
there  is  ample  evidence  to  justify  this  conclusion.  This  is  the  real  vital  factor 
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that  gives  us  concern.  We  certainly  do  not  favor  sending  our  students  to  a 
setup  where  they  can  get  by  without  much  effort  and  a minimum  of  learning 
and  where  there  is  a strong  tendency  not  only  not  to  acquire  the  disciplines  they 
so  sorely  need,  but  to  actually  have  the  ones  they  have  acquired  impaired. 

SHARPLY  LOWER  STANDARDS  OF  ADMISSION 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  many  students  who  are  accepted  by  Gallaudet 
College  who  do  not  have  the  ability  to  do  college  work,  and  I repeat  that  it  ac- 
cepts a great  many.  We  have  records  of  students  who  were  accepted  into  the  col- 
lege preparatory  class  who  had  less  than  an  eighth  grade  achievement  level  and 
not  more  than  a fifth  grade  reading  level.  It  is  absurd  to  expect  these  students 
to  do  college  freshmen  work  1 year  later,  or  even  several  years  later. 

In  this  respect,  I am  attaching  a statement  by  a highly  respected  educator  who 
was  head  of  the  Gallaudet  Preparatory  Department  from  1954  to  June  1962 
and  who  has  now  resigned  in  protest  against  the  program.  The  two  students 
I had  inquired  about  and  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  the  attached  letter 
had  failed  practically  every  subject  and  yet  they  were  invited  to  return  and 
reiieat  the  preparatory  course.  One  came  to  me  for  advice  and  in  view  of  his 
record  and  abilities  and  the  fact  that  he  would  be  in  his  28th  year  when  and 
if  he  did  finish  the  college,  I advised  him  to  get  a job  and  go  to  work.  This  he 
did  and  he  is  now  doing  very  well  in  a local  industrial  company.  Incidentally, 
this  young  man,  although  a preparatory  student,  was  put  on  the  varsity  football 
team  of  the  college  and  played  the  whole  1980  schedule.  Perhaps  he  might  have 
done  better  if  he  had  been  advised  to  stick  to  his  studies.  Such  cases  certainly 
do  not  indicate  good  guidance  nor  that  there  are  hundreds  of  qualified  students 
waiting  entrance.  On  the  contrary,  it  shows  the  desperate  need  of  the  college  to 
fill  its  present  facilities,  however  low  it  may  be  necessary  to  go  down  the  aca- 
demic scale  to  get  sufficient  numbers. 

Here  is  a concrete  instance.  For  the  past  2 years  Gallaudet  has  been  con- 
ducting a second  entrance  examination  in  July.  Students  who  have  failed  the 
first  entrance  examination  given  in  the  spring  are  permitted  to  try  again.  On 
July  8 and  9,  1962,  two  of  our  students  who  had  failed  the  spring  examination 
took  this  second  examination.  Both  have  now  been  accepted  into  this  year’s 
preparatory  class.  One  student  has  a 5.0  grade  reading  level  and  scored  lower 
in  this  than  he  did  in  the  first  test.  The  second  student  had  a 6.2  grade  reading 
level.  On  our  Stanford  Achievement  Test  their  grade  averages  were  7.7  and  9.5 
respectively.  Of  particular  concern  in  this  case  is  that  we  have  secured  a print- 
ing job  with  a fine  local  insurance  company  for  the  first  boy  and  we  doubt  that 
his  best  interests  will  be  served  by  leaving  it  for  Gallaudet. 

NEW  PROGRAM  FOE  PREPARATORY  STUDENTS 

In  past  years  and  through  June  1961,  a large  percent  of  the  preparatory  class 
was  being  dropped  each  year  for  not  being  able  to  pass  the  required  subjects. 
Many,  however,  w^ere  advanced  to  the  freshman  class  anyway.  ( See  attached  let- 
ter from  chairman  of  Preparatory  Department. ) 

For  the  year  1961-62  the  dean  instituted,  over  the  opposition  of  the  prepara- 
tory faculty,  a new  system  aimed  at  obviating  such  unpleasant  occurrences.  This 
system  was  to  give  some  subject  such  as  mathematics  for  several  weeks,  several 
hours  a day.  This  would  then  be  dropped  and  another  subject  such  as  history 
would  be  given  for  a few  weeks,  then  dropi)ed  for  another  and  so  on  through 
the  year.  No  grades  were  given  so  there  was  no  reason  to  drop  out  anyone 
at  midyear.  In  late  May  some  standard  printed  test  was  given  which  had  little 
bearing  on  the  subjects  studied.  On  this  basis  it  was  determined  who  would 
go  into  the  freshman  class. 

I note  that  on  page  1025  in  answer  to  a question  by  the  chairman  as  to  the 
number  of  preparatory  students  this  year  Dean  Detmold  said  there  were  170 
(Dr.  Elstad  had  just  stated  there  were  148),  and  when  asked  how  many  of  these 
would  go  on  into  college  the  dean  said  he  estimated  that  they  all  would.  Under 
the  procedures  he  had  set  up  he  turned  out  to  be  nearly  correct — of  161  prepara- 
tory students,  151  were  advanced  to  the  freshman  class  for  the  coming  year. 
No  such  percentage  had  ever  been  passed  before  and  while  it  is  being  claimed  as 
proof  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  dean’s  new  system,  it  merely  indicates  a major 
lowering  of  the  standards  previously  maintained  for  the  preparatory  class. 

In  this  connection,  I recently  talked  with  a student  who  was  a member  of  this 
year’s  preparatory  class.  I asked  him  if  he  had  had  to  study  very  hard.  He 
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said,  “No,  no  one  did ; we  all  knew  that  everyone  was  going  to  pass  anyway.”’ 
Yon  can’t  fool  these  students  very  much  and  I am  wondering  what  effect  this 
will  have  on  the  1962-63  preparatory  class. 

The  obvious  fact  that  emerges  is  that  Gallaudet,  in  an  effort  to  fill  its  present 
fine  facilities,  has  had  to  significantly  lower  its  standards.  I recently  sent  Presi- 
dent Elstad  the  entrance  requirements  for  the  preparatory  class  of  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege for  the  year  1909  as  printed  in  the  Annals  and  frankly,  I doubt  that  many  of 
the  college’s  senior  class  could  meet  them. 

VAST  EXPANSE  OF  FACILITIES  REQUESTED 

In  view  of  this  situation,  the  most  amazing  part  of  this  hearing  is  that  the 
college  administration  put  forward  a request  for  planning  for  another  multi- 
million-dollar  building  program  (which  will  inevitably  call  for  an  enormously 
increased  operational  budget)  to  increase  the  enrollment  of  the  colleg'e  to  1,700  or 
SV2  times  its  present  size.  Another  classroom  building  will  be  included  although 
they  are  a long  way  from  filling  the  one  they  have  now. 

I have  discussed  this  with  many  educators  of  the  deaf  and  without  exception 
they  feel  that  such  a proposal  is  fantastic.  At  a meeting  of  heads  of  schools  for 
the  deaf  held  in  Austin,  Tex.,  in  April,  more  than  30  superintendents  asked  for  a 
conference  with  Dr.  Elstad  concerning  this  and  other  matters.  He  at  first  agreed 
to  the  conference  but  later  declined  to  meet  with  the  group. 

While  it  is  certain  that  there  is  not  anything  like  1,700  deaf  students  in  the 
United  States  who  are  qualified  to  be  in  college,  I have  no  doubt  that  if  they 
reduce  the  standards  low  enough  this  many  and  more  can  be  secured  for  the  type 
of  program  that  is  being  conducted. 

There  is  wide  disparity  in  the  statements  concerning  this  estimated  increase 
in  enrollment.  The  first  statements  by  Dr.  Elstad  estimated  “1,600  or  1,700  in 
10  years”  (p.  1030)  but  on  page  1040  he  estimated  that  they  will  have  1,600  by 
1966  or  1967. 

BOARD  NOT  INFORMED 

There  is  another  very  surprising  and  significant  thing  about  this  request  for 
what  would  involve  many  more  millions  in  buildings  and  vastly  increased  opera- 
tional cost.  I am  informed  that  the  board  of  direetors  of  the  college  did  not 
have  this  proposal  presented  to  its  members  for  consideration  and  approval  before 
it  was  requested  of  your  committee.  These  men  learned  about  it  afterward,  as 
they  apparently  do  of  a lot  of  other  important  matters  relating  to  the  college. 

NUMBER  OF  DEAF  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  AGE 

There  are  two  basic  fallacies  in  these  estimates.  First,  the  number  of  bona 
fide  deaf  persons  is  relatively  very  small.  The  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  in 
its  January  1962  issue  shows  a grand  total  of  28,529  enrolled  in  all  the  schools 
and  classes  of  the  deaf  of  whatever  nature  in  the  entire  United  States.  This 
number  includes  3,322  preschool  children  between  the  ages  of  2 and  6.  It  also 
includes  a total  of  464  which  are  listed  as  being  in  Gallaudet  College  as  of  the 
year  1961-62.  Deducting  the  preschool  and  the  college  students,  we  have  the 
figure  24,843  which  is  a total  of  all  students  over  6 years  old  who  are  in  schools 
for  the  deaf  today.  In  comparing  1962  with  1935  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  1935  the  Annals  show  there  to  have  been  19,482  enrolled  in  schools  for  the 
deaf  when  there  were  no  preschool  children  listed.  These  figures  are  highly 
significant  because  they  bring  out  two  important  facts,  one  being  that  the  num- 
ber of  deaf  children  above  6 years  old  increased  by  only  5,361  in  a 27-year  period 
or  approximately  26  percent — while  the  population  as  a whole  increased  by  50 
percent  during  the  same  period  (the  1930  census  shows  the  population  of  the 
United  States  to  have  been  123  million,  and  there  was  only  a slight  increase  in 
the  5 depression  years  from  1930-35).  This  shows  that  the  ratio  of  deafness  is 
declining  in  the  general  population — probably  due  to  improved  medical  preven- 
tive measures  which  have  almost  eliminated  such  diseases  as  meningitis, 
measles,  and  scarlet  fever  as  causes  of  deafness. 

The  second  major  fact  is  that  practically  the  only  continuing  source  of  stu- 
dents for  Gallaudet  College  is  the  schools  for  the  deaf,  whose  total  enrollment 
of  pupils  above  6 years  old  is  shown  to  be  24,843  for  the  1961-62  school  year.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  not  more  than  6,000  of  these  are  of  high  school  age,  and  only 
a very  small  number  of  these  are  taking  what  could  be  called  high  school 
courses. 
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For  example,  a Midwestern  school  for  the  deaf  with  a population  of  519  has 
only  30  in  the  college  training  division  of  its  academic  high  school  department. 
The  average  grade  of  its  academic  seniors  this  year  came  to  8.7  on  the  California 
Standard  Test  which,  as  the  principal  stated,  scores  about  grades  higher 
(easier)  than  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test.  This  is  no  reflection  on  this 
particular  school.  This  is  fairly  representative  of  schools  for  the  deaf  through- 
out the  country.  However,  it  does  show  that  the  number  of  deaf  students  who 
can  be  brought  up  to  a bona  flde  college  level  is  quite  small  and  constitutes  a 
very  small  percentage  of  the  students  leaving  our  schools  for  the  deaf. 

ACADEMIC  RETARDATION 

The  reason  for  this  academic  retardation  of  the  deaf,  for  the  most  part,  is 
simply  deafness  itself,  for  deafness  constitutes  the  toughest  single  educational 
handicap  with  the  exception  of  mental  retardation.  The  problems  of  the  deaf  in 
acquiring  language  usage  and  reading  ability  are  enormous  and  education  cannot 
proceed  very  fast  or  very  far  without  these  vital  skills.  Deaf  students  who  have 
had  no  beneflt  of  hearing,  and  who  are  able  to  work  their  way  up  to  valid  college 
degrees  probably  have  as  much  potential  and  ability  as  hearing  students  who  are 
able  to  do  doctoral  work  successfully  in  our  leading  universities.  Such  students, 
understandably,  comprise  only  a very  small  percentage  of  the  total.  Gallaudet 
will  probably  never  have  1,700  qualifled  students.  In  fact,  it  is  a long  way 
from  having  450  qualifled  college  students. 

INTAKE  FROM  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Dean  Detmold  states  that  increased  numbers  are  applying  from  public  high 
schools.  However,  with  few  exceptions,  these  are  hard  of  hearing  students — 
some  with  only  slight  losses.  It  seems  obvious  that  if  they  can  get  along  success- 
fully in  regular  high  schools,  some  or  many  should  be  able  to  go  on  to  hearing 
colleges.  Gallaudet  College  was  not  created  to  serve  such  students.  Its  purpose 
was  and  should  always  remain  to  serve  the  deaf.  There  is  no  reason  for  those 
who  have  suflicient  hearing  to  secure  their  education  from  a regular  college  to 
attend  a special  college.  There  are  very  few  really  deaf  students  in  regular 
high  schools. 

ACCREDITATION 

The  management  of  the  college  takes  pride  in  its  accreditation,  but  accredita- 
tion can  and  sometimes  does  mean  very  little  in  a college  or  high  school.  Cer- 
tainly it  can’t  mean  much  if  the  standards  of  a college  are  lower  than  they  were 
before  accreditation  was  granted. 

Accrediting  committees  apparently  make  their  evaluation  to  a large  extent 
on  physical  equipment,  ratio  of  pupils  to  teachers,  degrees  held  by  the  teachers, 
hours  spent  in  class,  textbooks  used,  library  facilities,  and  the  like.  These  may 
or  may  not  be  suitable  criteria  for  the  accreditation  of  some  colleges  but  they 
certainly  are  not  an  accurate  measure  of  the  accomplishments  of  Gallaudet 
College  and  its  students.  The  accrediting  committee  of  the  Middle  States  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  could  not  have  had  much  knowledge 
of  the  problems  of  educating  the  deaf  or  the  situation  of  this  unique  college. 
Certainly  it  is  doubtful  that  it  could  have  known  the  fact  that  the  college  is  ad- 
mitting students  of  less  than  eighth  grade  level  with  the  incredible  assumption 
that  they  will  be  full  college  freshmen  the  following  year. 

ENGLISH  AND  THE  DEAF 

In  connection  with  this  accreditation  Dean  Detmold  advanced  a most  ingenious 
argument  as  follows : 

''Student  aptitude  and  achievement. — Examinations  devised  for  college  stu- 
dents with  normal  hearing  do  not  measure  the  same  things  when  applied  to 
Gallaudet  College  students.  In  all  achievement  tests,  for  instance,  our  students 
are  also  measured  for  their  facility  in  English.  And  while  facility  in  English 
may  be  considered  a necessary  prerequisite  for  achievement  in  any  college  studies 
in  this  country,  it  is  not  so  for  deaf  students,  or  is  not  so  in  the  same  degree, 
since  English  is  for  almost  all  of  them  a secondary  language,  learned  in  a way 
that  no  person  wdth  normal  hearing  ever  learns  it,  and  not  us^  for  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  life  as  we  use  it.  The  verbal  score  on  the  aptitude  test  of  the  grad- 
uate record  examinations,  in  the  same  manner,  though  it  probably  gives  an 
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accurate  impression  of  the  student’s  competence  in  English,  does  not  yield  any 
impression  at  all  of  his  true  ‘verbal  intelligence,’  which  can  be  properly  esti- 
mated only  through  a measure  of  his  ability  in  sign  language.” 

This  statement  is  found  on  pages  14-15  in  the  third  progress  report  submitted 
by  Gallaudet  College  to  the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  on  October  1, 1960. 

This  obviously  was  meant  to  assure  the  committee  that  the  students  knew  the 
subject  matter  even  if  they  didn’t  know  English  and  to  explain  why  Gallaudet 
College  students  were  bumping  along  the  very  bottom  percentiles  on  all  tests  and 
measurements  where  they  were  compared  to  other  colleges — as  they  were  shown 
to  be  in  this  report. 

The  statement  is  an  absurdity  and  outraged  many  Gallaudet  graduates  of 
former  years.  Obviously,  no  person  can  acquire  higher  education  in  this  country 
without  a mastery  of  English.  Sign  language  consists  of  only  about  1,500  sym- 
bols and  has  no  syntax.  What  makes  it  an  effective  means  of  communication  is 
heavily  supplementing  these  symbols  with  finger  spelling — which  is  English. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Dean  Detmold  takes  an  opposite  view  in  answer 
to  your  question  as  to  priorities  in  education  (p.  1024).  He  states,  “English  has 
first  priority.  The  ability  to  read,  write,  understand,  and  think  in  English  is  the 
most  important  predictor  of  college  success  at  Gallaudet.  We  spend  most  of  our 
time  working  on  this  and  trying  to  devise  effective  means  of  doing  it  and  doing 
it  better.” 

THE  TEACHING  STAFF 

The  college  is  and  has  been  for  the  past  several  years  under  the  direction  of 
a dean  who  came  to  the  position  with  no  background  in  this  field  of  education. 
And,  who  even  today,  has  had  no  real  experience  in  teaching  the  deaf.  Accredi- 
tation has  been  made  the  paramount  goal  rather  than  the  real  advancement  in 
learning.  This  has  brought  about  the  selection  of  faculty  members  because  of 
degrees  rather  than  for  their  experience  and  ability  to  teach  the  deaf.  Even  de- 
partment heads  have  been  selected  in  this  way.  It  is  false  to  assume  that  the 
acquisition  of  some  modest  ability  in  communicating  in  signs  makes  up  for  the 
lack  of  background,  experience  and  understanding  of  the  deaf.  Even  so,  many 
of  these  faculty  members  can  not  adequately  communicate  with  the  deaf  after 
being  there  for  years.  The  major  load  of  real  teaching  is  being  carried  on  by 
the  deaf  faculty  members  (who  for  the  most  part  do  not  have  doctoral  degrees) 
and  by  the  small  number  of  hearing  faculty  members  who  remain  who  do  have 
experience  and  understanding  of  the  deaf.  There  are  only  a few  of  this  latter 
group  for  pressures  have  been  brought  to  bear  which  have  caused  many  highly 
capable  and  devoted  teachers  of  the  deaf  to  leave  the  college. 

One  innovation  was  the  establishment  of  a “counseling  center”  which  was 
staffed  by  psychologists  with  no  acquaintance  or  experience  with  the  deaf  but 
who  quickly  assumed  the  role  of  experts  and  who  now  wield  a major  infiuence 
in  the  direction  of  the  college. 

In  answer  to  your  question  (p.  1014)  as  to  whether  the  college  had  any  diffi- 
culty in  getting  qualified  people  for  the  faculty.  Dr.  Elstad  replied  “No”  and 
commented  on  the  fine  salary  scale.  It  is  true  that  many  faculty  members  of 
Gallaudet  enjoy  salaries  that  would  be  the  envy  of  many  in  well-known  colleges, 
but  to  assume  that  these  new  additions  are  qualified  is  another  matter.  They 
are  not  qualified  when  they  come  with  no  background  or  experience  in  teaching 
the  deaf,  and  learning  a little  sign  language  will  not  remedy  this.  Dr.  Elstad 
later  admits  as  much  in  answer  to  your  question  about  the  experience  of  the 
faculty  (p.  1023). 

The  faculty  is  the  weakest  part  of  Gallaudet  College  and  this  will  not  be  reme- 
died until  the  college  is  once  again  staffed  with  experienced  teachers  of  the  deaf. 

SALARY  ADJUSTMENTS 

On  your  inquiry  regarding  salary  adjustments,  it  was  stated  that  $50,000 
has  been  available  for  adjustments  last  year.  Dean  Detmold  and  Dr.  Elstad 
both  expressed  themselves  as  well  pleased.  In  response  to  your  question  to 
Dean  Detmold  as  to  how  it  was  distributed,  what  criteria  was  used  for  increase 
and  “Are  you  the  one  who  does  it?”  the  dean  replied,  “The  president  (Dr. 
Elstad)  and  I.” 
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In  view  of  this,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  dean  awarded  himself  a 
S3,000  increase  from  these  funds — of  which  Dr.  Elstad  was  not  aware  until 
later  informed  by  the  business  manager.  All  of  the  newer  professors’  salaries 
were  increased  but  that  of  one  who  was  on  leave.  But  an  outstanding  professor 
of  more  than  30  years’  service  and  with  a Ph.  D.  degree  did  not  receive  an 
increase  although  he  was  drawing  substantially  less  than  the  newer  professors. 

PLACEMENT  OF  GRADUATES 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Denton’s  question  (p.  1038),  “Do  they  (the  graduates)  have 
any  difficulty  in  getting  positions  after  they  graduate?”  Dr.  Elstad  replied 
that  they  did  not.  This  certainly  is  not  true  in  some  instances.  To  cite  one 
example,  Nicholas  Buck,  an  intelligent  and  clean-cut  young  man,  was  graduated 
in  1060.  He  tried  mightily  to  get  a job  and  appealed  to  the  college  for  help, 
but  for  over  a year  and  a half  he  was  unable  to  get  a job.  Last  January  we 
were  able  to  secure  a position  for  him  with  a local  industrial  company  where 
he  is  doing  very  well. 

One  of  his  main  difficulties  was  that  due  to  the  mistaken  guidance  he  had 
received,  he  was  seeking  i>ositions  for  which  he  was  unprepared  and  unqualified 
such  as  that  of  IBM  program  director. 

THE  SALIENT  FACTS 

There  are  too  many  contradictions  and  inaccuracies  in  the  statements  made 
at  this  hearing  to  comment  on  all  of  them  in  this  letter.  However,  the  salient 
facts  are  clear  enough. 

The  standards  of  the  college  are  declining,  not  becoming  higher. 

Many  students  are  being  admitted  who  are  not  capable  of  doing  college 
work  or  even  full  high  school  work.  These  students  should  be  given  suitable 
vocational  training  rather  than  led  to  follow  the  delusion  of  a liberal  arts 
college  career  that  leaves  them  prepared  for  nothing. 

The  students  who  can  do  college  work  should  be  held  to  acceptable 
standards  and  students  who  cannot  meet  standards  should  be  advised  to 
try  other  tyi)es  of  training. 

The  present  plant  is  eminently  adequate  for  such  members  as  are  quali- 
fied and  the  proposed  increase  of  facilities  to  accommodate  1,700  is  com- 
pletely unjustified. 

The  aim  should  be  to  make  the  college  one  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name 
with  emphasis  on  quality  and  .serious  effort  rather  than  large  numbers  of 
students  with  little  academic  ability. 

The  prime  requirement  to  achieve  this  aim  is  a dedicated  faculty  with 
ability,  exi>erience,  and  knowledge  in  teaching  the  deaf. 

Gallaudet  College  was  established  by  Edward  Miner  Gallaudet  who  left  the 
faculty  of  the  American  School  to  organize  the  Kendall  School  in  1857.  In 
1864  his  dream  for  an  institution  of  higher  learning  for  the  deaf  bec-ame  a 
reality  when  the  charter  of  Gallaudet  College  was  signed  by  President  Lincoln 
and  over  most  of  the  past  century  the  college  has  rendered  great  service  to 
the  deaf. 

Under  Edward  Miner  Gallaudet’s  inspiring  leadership  the  standards  were 
kept  abreast  of  those  of  colleges  of  that  day.  After  Dr.  Gallaudet’s  retirement 
in  1910  his  ix)licies  were  continued  by  Dr.  Percival  Hall  until  Dr.  Hall’s  re- 
tirement in  1945.  During  this  long  period  Gallaudet  College  turned  out 
hundreds  of  well-educated  young  deaf  men  and  women  who  assumed  a role 
of  leadership  in  this  country  and  who  exerted  a strong  and  beneficial  influence 
for  all  the  deaf. 

The  continuance  of  the  role  of  Gallaudet  in  this  position  of  leadership  and 
service  is  all  that  those  of  us  who  are  so  intensely  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  college  and  of  deaf  i)eople  the  world  over  ask  of  the  present  administration. 
This  is  the  only  objective  of  the  criticisms  made  in  these  comments. 

Respectfully  yours, 

E.  B.  Boatner. 

Superintendent,  American  School  for  the  Deaf. 
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South  Dakota  School  for  the  Deaf, 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  Septeml)er  21,  1962. 

Hon.  John  Fogarty, 

Representative  from  Rhode  Island, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Mr.  Fogarty  : I have  just  had  an  opportunity  to  review  the  information 
which  Dr.  E.  B.  Boatner,  superintendent  of  the  American  School  for  the  Deaf, 
at  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  prepared  and  submitted  to  you,  concerning  the  operation 
of  Gallaudet  College. 

I find  myself  very  much  in  agreement  with  the  facts  he  has  found,  and 
wish  to  hereby  endorse  in  full  the  suggestion  that  your  committee  give  some 
special  attention  to  the  present  operation  of  Gallaudet  College. 

On  several  occasions,  the  administrators  of  the  schools  for  the  deaf  have 
made  efforts  to  meet  with  the  administration  of  Gallaudet  College  to  have 
clarification  of  their  procedures,  such  as  admission,  finance,  etc.,  but  have 
been  unsuccessful  in  receiving  cooperation  from  the  college. 

I hope  that  your  committee  will  recognize  our  concern  for  the  young  men 
and  women  that  we  send  to  Gallaudet  College.  Furthermore,  Dr.  Boatner 
should  be  commended  for  the  work  which  he  has  done  personally,  to  bring 
this  matter  to  your  attention.  He  has  expressed  the  opinions  of  many  ad- 
ministrators of  the  schools  for  the  deaf  throughout  the  United  States. 

Sincerely  yours. 


A.  S.  Myklebust,  Superintendent. 


Indiana  School  for  the  Deas’, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  August  SI,  1962. 

Hon.  John  Fogarty, 

Representative  from  Rhode  Island, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Fogarty  : I have  had  an  opportunity  to  read  over  the  letter  which 
Dr.  E.  B.  Boatner,  superintendent  of  the  American  School  for  the  Deaf,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  has  prepared  for  you  discussing  and  analyzing  the  situation  at 
Gallaudet  College.  I would  like  to  endorse  the  letter  in  full  and  to  express  the 
hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  initiate  some  action  to  rectify  the  situation  at  the 
college. 

Efforts  by  individuals  and  by  officers  of  professional  organizations  to  bring 
changes  by  discussing  the  matter  with  officials  at  the  college  have  failed.  The 
matter  has  also  been  called  to  the  attention  of  the  college  board  of  directors 
and  to  former  Secretary  Ribicoff,  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Apparently,  there  is  not  the  concern  or  interest  necessary  to  bring 
about  changes. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  J.  McClure, 

Superintendent,  Indiana  School  for  the  Deaf;  President,  Conference  of 
Executives  of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf. 


The  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 

Staunton,  Va.,  Septemher  21, 1962. 

Hon.  .John  Fogarty, 

Representative  from  Rhode  Island, 

House  Office  Building, 

W ashington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Fogarty  : I have  very  carefully  read  over  the  letter  which  Dr.  E.  B. 
Boatner,  superintendent  of  the  American  School  for  the  Deaf,  West  Hartford. 
Conn.,  has  prepared  for  you  in  which  he  discussed  and  analyzed  the  situation  at 
Gallaudet  College. 

I shall  not,  in  this  letter,  go  into  details  in  regard  to  the  situation  at  Gallaudet 
College  as  I think  Dr.  Boatner  has  very  ably  presented  and  analyzed  the  situa- 
tion as  it  now  exists.  I do  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  endorse  his  letter  in 
full  and  to  express  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  initiate  some  action  to  retify 
the  situation  at  the  college. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Joe  R.  Shinpaugh,  Superintendent. 
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The  West  Virginia  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 

Romney,  W.  Va.,  September  21, 1962. 

Hon.  John  E.  Fogarty, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 

House  of  RepreseutaUves, 

Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Congressman  Fogarty  : Dr.  E.  B.  Boatiier,  superintendent  of  the  Ameri- 
can School  for  the  Deaf,  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  sent  me  a draft  of  a letter  that 
he  has  prepared  for  you  regarding  the  situation  that  exists  at  Gallaudet  College, 
and  the  concern  that  many  of  us  in  this  field  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  have 
regarding  this  situation. 

I am  in  complete  agreement  with  the  views  expressed  by  Dr.  Boatner,  and 
hope  that  some  action  can  be  started  that  wfill  bring  about  the  necessary  changes. 

Sincerely, 


Jack  W.  Brady,  Superintendent. 


Louisiana  State  School  fob  the  Deaf, 

Baton  Rouge,  La.,  September  21 , 1962. 

Hon.  John  Fogarty, 

Represejitative  from  Rhode  Island, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Mr.  Fogarty  : It  was  with  particular  interest  that  I read  the  letter  of 
Dr.  Edmund  B.  Boatner,  superintendent  of  the  American  School  for  the  Deaf 
in  Hartford,  Conn.,  presenting  and  discussing  the  unhappy  situation  of  Gallaudet 
College,  our  national  college  for  the  deaf.  Because  of  several  of  the  problems 
set  forth  by  Dr.  Boatner  and  many  of  the  conditions  described  by  him,  I person- 
ally found  it  necessary  to  resign  in  futility  from  a career  of  20  years  with  that 
institution  in  order  to  maintain  my  professional  integrity  and  self-respect. 

I subscribe  completely  to  all  of  the  points  made  by  Dr.  Boatner,  and  I sin- 
cerely hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  do  something  to  correct  the  predicament 
which  bears  directly  upon  the  education  and  future  of  many  of  our  most  promis- 
ing yoimg  deaf  citizens. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Edward  L.  Scouten,  Principal. 


North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf, 

Morganton,  September  24, 1962. 

Hon.  John  Fogarty, 

Representative  from  Rh  ode  Island, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Fogarty  : Dr.  E.  B.  Boatner,  superintendent  of  the  Ameri- 
can School  for  the  Deaf,  has  made  available  to  me  a copy  of  a letter  he  plans 
to  send  you  concerning  the  program  at  Gallaudet  College.  Generally,  I would 
not  approve  of  taking  this  avenue  to  bring  about  needed  changes  at  Gallaudet, 
and  I am  writing  this  letter  of  endorsement  of  Dr.  Boatner’s  letter,  only  be- 
cause we  have  exhausted  every  other  avenue. 

We  are  very  proud  of  the  physical  plant  and  appreciate  your  interest  ;ind 
effort  in  helping  bring  this  about.  We  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  edu- 
cational program,  and  have  tried  in  many  ways  to  have  the  new  trends  reviewed 
and  evaluated.  We  have  met  with  no  success  through  correspondence,  con- 
ferences with  the  officials  of  the  college  or  the  board  of  directors. 

Our  whole  objective  is  to  help  make  Gallaudet  an  authentic  college  for  the 
deaf,  not  a pale  imitation  of  a college. 

We  appreciate  your  past  interest  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  request 
that  you  review  the  situation  at  the  college  as  outlined  by  Dr.  Boatner. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Ben  E.  Hoffmeyer, 

Superintendent,  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Morgantown, 

and  Secretary,  Conference  of  Executives  of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf. 
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Missouri  School  for  the  Deaf, 

Fulton,  Mo.,  Octol)er  1,  1962. 

Hon.  John  Fogarty, 

Representative  from  Rhode  Island, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Fogarty  : I have  had  an  opportunity  to  read  and  study  the  letter 
Dr.  E.  B.  Boatner  has  prepared  for  you  explaining,  discussing,  and  analyzing 
certain  conditions  at  Gallaudet  College  which  are  of  disturbing  concern  to  a 
number  of  educators  of  the  deaf  throughout  the  land.  I share  this  concern  and 
endorse  Dr.  Boatner’s  lettef  in  the  hope  that  steps  can  be  taken  to  insure  con- 
stant, sensible,  and  realistic  improvement  and  progress  for  the  college. 

I would  hasten  to  add  that  without  exception  the  people  showing  concern 
regarding  the  training  program,  future  plans,  and  current  procedures  at  Gallaudet 
College  are  genuinely  and  abidingly  interested  in  improving  and  strengthening 
this  unique  institution.  They  are  all  educators  of  the  deaf  and  are  constantly 
striving  to  prepare  capable  deaf  students  for  college  admission. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I endorse  Dr.  Boatner’s  efforts  to  bring  these  matters 
to  the  attention  of  interested  individuals  who  might  initiate  constructive  and 


corrective  action. 

Very  respectfully, 


Lloyd  A.  Harrison,  Superintendent. 


Conference  of  Executives  of 
American  Schools  for  the  Deaf, 

September  28, 1962. 

Hon.  John  E.  Fogarty, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Fogarty  : I am  not  writing  this  letter  in  my  oflacial  capacity 
as  superintendent  of  the  California  School  for  the  Deaf,  Berkeley,  or  as  an 
oflacer  of  the  Conference  of  Executives  of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf.  I am 
simply  writing  as  a long-time  educator  of  the  deaf  with  experience  dating  back 
to  1933,  which  includes  3 years  as  a department  head  at  Gallaudet  College, 
1950-53. 

I am  writing  to  state  that  I,  too,  am  concerned  with  regard  to  various 
facets  of  the  curriculum,  standards  of  admission,  understanding  of  faculty 
members  with  relation  to  the  needs  and  problems  of  the  deaf,  and  other  items 
discussed  in  Dr.  E.  B.  Boatner’s  letter  to  you.  I am,  therefore,  submitting 
this  as  an  addendum  to  Dr.  Boatner’s  letter  in  an  expression  both  of  concern  and 
of  hope — the  hope  that  constructive  measures  can  be  effected  with  a minimum  of 
confusion. 

Our  concern  is  sincere  and  is  for  the  future  of  the  college  which  we  love 
and  the  welfare  of  the  deaf  young  men  and  women  whom  it  serves. 


Sincerely, 


Hugo  F,  Schunhoff. 


State  of  North  Dakota 

School  for  the  Deaf, 

Devils  Lake,  September  27, 1962. 

Subject : Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  John  Fogarty, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.O, 

I have  read  and  considered  the  letter  written  to  you  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Boatner, 
superintendent,  American  School  for  the  Deaf,  Hartford,  Conn.,  relating  to  the 
situation  at  Gallaudet  College. 

Unlike  Dr.  Boatner,  I have  never  been  enrolled  at  Gallaudet  and  have  visited 
the  campus  only  once.  That  was  many  years  ago.  At  that  time,  I thought 
the  physical  plant  was  really  a national  disgrace.  Millions  have  been  spent  on 
the  college  campus  since  then.  In  fact,  I have  the  feeling  the  situation  is  com- 
pletely reversed  and  perhaps  too  much  money  is  being  spent  in  fairness  to  the 
taxpayers. 
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My  general  observation  is  quite  a discrepancy  exists  between  what  the  ad- 
ministration would  like  to  have  and  what  is  needed.  I have  also  observed 
that  by  and  large  the  Federal  Government  seemingly  is  obsessed  with  the  idea 
the  taxpayers’  money  must  be  spent,  if  not  in  one  place,  in  another.  If  that 
is  the  actual  philosophy,  I’d  place  the  physical  plant  at  Gallaudet  in  the  cate- 
gory of  first  priority  because  in  my  opinion  the  deaf  of  the  Nation  are  some 
of  its  best  citizens. 

There  are  other  things  that  worry  and  bother  me  about  Gallaudet  Collie: 

1.  The  apparent  philosophy  that  a Ph.  D.  degree  guarantees  good  in- 
struction. 

No  consideration  api>ears  to  be  given  to  the  need  for  exiierience  in  teach- 
ing the  deaf  or  understanding  the  deaf  and  their  problems.  The  deaf  ai)- 
parently  are  not  consulted  as  to  what  they  want  or  would  like  to  have  the 
college  do  for  them. 

2.  The  apparent  attitude  at  Gallaudet  that  it  is  a waste  of  time  to  listen 
to  administrators  of  schools  for  the  deaf  from  whence  the  college  students 
come. 

3.  The  apparent  philosophy  that  it  behooves  the  college  officials  to  get 
all  the  money  humanly  i>ossible  out  of  the  Ck)ngress  and  then  supplement  that 
by  charging  the  pupils  tuition.  In  North  Dakota,  that  either  creates  an 
extreme  hardship  for  some  parents  who  want  to  do  all  they  can  for  their 
handicapped  child  or  the  tuition  is  paid  by  vocational  rehabilitation  (largely 
from  Federal  Government  funds ) . 

Most  residential  schools  for  the  deaf  are  free  schools  supported  by  the 
States.  I feel  the  college  should  be  federally  supported  for  qualified  stu- 
dents and  no  tuition  should  be  charged.  There  should  be  no  distinction 
between  economic  classes  in  federally  supported  schools  for  the  handicapped. 

4.  Too  much  reliability  is  placed  on  tests  (often  not  reliable  with  the 
deaf)  instead  of  using  good  judgment  and  commonsense. 

Too  much  effort  appears  to  be  spent  trying  to  make  a graduate  in  the  arts 
out  of  a student  who  would  be  better  off  as  a good  craftsman — too  much 
academic  and  not  enough  vocational. 

5.  Practically  all  of  the  highly  respected,  qualified  instructors  at  the  college 
have  left.  Through  conversations  with  some  of  them.  I gather  they  did 
not  leave  because  of  a desire  to  leave.  Instead,  they  felt  they  were  misfits  at 
the  present  time ; could  not  agree  with  the  present  philosophy  permeating 
the  staff ; could  not  make  themselves  heard ; and  they  wanted  no  part  of  it. 

6.  I am  sure  that  Dr.  Elstad,  whom  I worked  under  for  13  years,  is  well 
qualified  to  administer  the  college.  I believe  he  is  unknowingly  delegating 
responsibility  and  authority  to  people  who  are  unqualified,  are  letting  him 
down,  or  are  building  themselves. 

As  far  as  I know,  the  dean  of  the  college  had  no  experience  whatsoever 
with  the  deaf  prior  to  being  employed  by  the  college.  In  his  testimony 
before  your  committee,  Dr.  Elstad  stated  he  had  no  difficulty  in  securing 
faculty  members.  That  is  difficult  to  believe,  for  almost  every  school  for 
the  deaf  in  the  Nation  is  experiencing  a teacher  shortage. 

It  seems  logical  to  assume  that  the  college  staff  should  be  recruited  from 
the  ranks  of  the  secondary  schools.  There  is  no  other  place  for  them  to 
gain  experience  and  prove  their  worth  and  ability  as  college  staff  members. 

7.  The  college  is  proud  that  it  is  accredited.  Is  it  accredited  to  the  needs 
of  the  deaf  or  the  needs  of  the  hearing?  I personally  feel  the  needs  of  the 
deaf  are  paramount. 

I do  not  in  any  way  want  this  interpreted  as  a criticism  of  Dr.  Elstad.  He  has 
always  been  a very  good  friend  of  mine,  and  I sincerely  hope  he  will  remain  one. 

I hold  no  doctor’s  degree,  honorary  or  earned.  I have  been  in  the  field  of  teach- 
ing the  deaf,  however,  for  37  years.  The  welfare  of  the  deaf  is  my  vocation. 
This  letter  is  written  sincerely  to  help  the  deaf.  I have  no  other  interest. 

Carl  F.  Smith,  Superintendent. 


Governor  Baxter  State  School  for  the  Deaf, 

Portland,  },[aine,  September  ^25, 1962. 

Hon.  John  Fogarty, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Fogarty  : Dr.  Edmund  B.  Boatner,  superintendent  of  the  American 
School  for  the  Deaf,  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  forwarded  to  me  a copy  of  a 
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letter  which  he  has  prepared  for  you  outlining  problems  which  concern  us  at 
Gallaudet  College.  I have  read  his  letter  carefully  and  concur  in  the  opinions 
expressed.  It  is  our  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  for  you  to  initiate  some  action 
to  correct  the  situation  at  the  college  so  that  it  can  once  again  provide  the  type 
of  service  young  deaf  men  and  women  in  the  United  States  have  been  led  to 
expect. 

' I am  sure  that  you  are  aware  of  the  great  affection  that  is  held  for  Gallaudet 
College  by  many  of  the  administrators  and  officials  in  our  schools  for  the  deaf  in 
the  United  States.  Gallaudet  College  has  provided  many  of  us  with  a basic 
foundation  in  teaching  deaf  children  and  has  served  as  the  heartbeat  in  the  life 
of  the  deaf  community  in  the  United  States.  It  is  with  mixed  feelings  that  I 
exercise  my  responsibility  to  deaf  children  by  endorsing  this  very  important 
letter  of  Dr.  Boatner’s. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  P.  Young,  jf., 

Siipef'intendent. 

Gallaudet  College, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  6, 1962. 

Dr.  Edmund  B.  Boatner, 

Superintendent,  American  School  for  the  Deaf, 

West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Dear  Burke  : In  reply  to  your  phone  call  this  afternoon,  I have  the  grades  of 
the  two  boys,  Farquhar  and  Giordano. 


1960-61  first 
semester 

Second 

semester 

Farquhar: 

English  Literature  _ 

D 

F. 

Composition  __  __  _ 

C 

D. 

Algebra _ _ _ 

D 

Geometrv_.  __  __  _ 

D. 

Science  . _ 

F 

V 

Social  Sciences  _ 

F 

¥. 

Giordano: 

English  Literature-  

F 

F. 

Composition  __  __  _____  __  

D 

F. 

Algebra . _ __  

D 

Geometry _ ___  ___  _ ___  ___ 

F. 

Science  _ _ 

F 

D. 

Social  Science  _ _ _ _ 

F 

F. 

Here  are  a few  figures  which  may  be  of  interest.  I have  a record  of  20  prepara- 
tory students  who  were  dropped  at  the  end  of  last  year.  There  were  a number 
of  others  who  were  dropped  through  the  year,  but  of  them  I have  no  record. 

Of  the  aforementioned  20 : 

Four  were  dropped  and  did  not  return.  Whether  or  not  they  were  en- 
couraged to  return,  I do  not  know. 

Four  returned  for  a second  try  at  the  preparatory  year.  One  of  these, 
however,  did  not  return  until  along  in  November,  long  after  the  year  was 
underway. 

Eleven,  although  being  dropped  officially  for  unsatisfactory  scholarship, 
were  enrolled  this  last  fall  as  freshmen. 

One  was  urged  by  the  college  to  return  but  was  dissuaded  by  interested 
parties  at  home. 

A new  student  from  a hearing  college,  a hard-of-hearing  girl,  was  admitted 
into  the  preparatory  year  as  late  as  the  second  semester.  There  is  clearly  no 
set  policy  for  admission  to  the  college.  This  is  a critical  situation  which  has  a 
direct  effect  upon  the  vital  area  of  academic  standards. 

The  college  has  for  the  last  several  years  admitted  hard  of  hearing  and  deaf 
graduates  of  hearing  high  schools  into  the  freshman  year  upon  the  successful 
completion  of  the  freshman  qualifying  examinations. 

There  also  have  been  graduates  and  11th  graders  from  schools  for  the  deaf 
similarly  admitted  to  the  freshman  year.  A number  of  this  latter  group  having 
limited  language  ability  have  had  great  difficulty  in  the  pursuit  of  their  freshman 
and  later  sophomore  courses,  because  the  average  school  for  the  deaf  makes 
no  attempt  to  prepare  their  advanced  department  children  for  direct  entrance 
into  collegiate  courses.  Such  children  quite  obviously  need  a preparatory  pro- 
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^ram  to  bridge  the  academic  gap  between  the  school  for  the  deaf  and  the 
freshman  year  of  college.  The  problem  lies  either  in  the  freshman  qualifying 
examinations  or  in  their  interpretation. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  admissions  system  at  Gallaudet  should  have  a com- 
plete overhauling  with  honest  academic  achievement  being  first  on  the  list  of 
criteria  for  admissions  and  genuine  deafness  (nonusable  hearing)  being  listed 
as  the  second. 

In  listening  to  any  testimony  in  the  defense  of  the  current  admissions  system, 
please  be  particularly  waiT  of  any  statistical  snow  job  which  may  be  advanced 
by  any  one  of  our  exi>erts.  I’d  hate  like  hell  to  see  a whitewash  of  this  insuf- 
ferable situation. 

With  best  regards  and  best  wishes,  I am, 

Sincerely  yours. 


Edward  L.  Scouten, 
Chairman,  Preparatory  Department. 


Mr.  Fogarty.  Dr.  Boatner,  we  also  have  many  letters,  and  Gal- 
laudet College  has  received  many  letters  that  take  just  the  opposite 
point  of  view.  I am  not  going  to  burden  the  record  with  a lot  of 
them  but  I will  put  one  or  two  typical  ones  in  the  record. 

(The  letters  follow :) 

January  24,  196:1. 

Hon.  Uriel  C.  Jones, 

Vocational  Principal,  Tennessee  School  for  the  Deaf,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


Dear  Uriel  : Your  letter  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Gallaudet  College  with 
the  one  from  Dr.  Irving  S.  Fusfeld  brought  in  ideas  that  had  never  come  to 
my  mind.  I regret  that  my  ministry  to  the  deaf  does  not  permit  me  to  meet  all 
of  the  people  who  are  trying  to  help  Gallaudet  College  reach  its  goals.  You  and 
Dr.  Fusfeld  are  two  intellectuals  when  it  comes  to  understanding  the  education 
of  the  deaf. 

Knowing  the  deaf  very  well  in  this  country,  I do  not  think  they  as  a group 
love  to  see  others  have  success.  They  are  always  bitter  when  others  are  success- 
ful and  try  to  pull  the  leaders  down  to  their  level.  I recall  both  Dr.  Gallaudet 
and  Dr.  Hall  were  having  trouble  with  the  alumni  of  our  college  after  they  had 
made  great  strides  in  the  education  of  the  deaf.  How  much  we  love  and 
respect  them  today. 

Let  us  remember  that  if  a deaf  person  does  not  attend  school  at  all  or  very 
little,  he  will  be  ignorant  all  his  life.  If  a deaf  person  does  not  attend  Gal- 
laudet College  he  will  never  be  able  to  assume  his  full  responsibiity  in  life. 
There  will  always  be  a vacuum  in  which  he  will  roam  and  be  lost.  Gallaudet 
College  is  supposed  to  be  the  mother  to  all  of  the  deaf  people  in  this  world. 
How  many  duties  and  responsibiilties  has  a true  mother?  The  mother  of  a 
deaf  child  will  worry  and  worry  until  her  child  is  able  to  express  his  ideas 
or  establish  a communication  level  with  this  world  so  full  of  people.  Gallasidet 
has  its  hands  full  as  it  tries  to  provide  the  groundwork  and  facilities  for  each 
deaf  person  to  obtain  an  education.  I regret  Gallaudet  does  not  also  provide 
v ocational  training.  All  of  the  deaf  need  help. 

Since  I read  these  letters  to  the  directors  of  our  college  I have  been  asking 
God  to  guide  my  thoughts  and  my  feelings.  God  seems  to  speak  as  Jesus  Christ 
did  when  He  said,  ‘*Be  opened.”  How  many  schools  of  learning  have  been 
opened  to  the  deaf  since  Jesus  six)ke  these  words?  All  types  of  learning, 
employment,  and  privileges  have  been  provided  for  our  deaf  population.  Every 
night  when  I sit  down  to  relax,  think,  pray,  and  speak  with  God  spiritually,  I 
seem  to  be  asking  God  to  bless  and  offer  His  grace  upon  the  present  and  future 
workers  of  the  deaf  here,  there,  and  especially  at  Gallaudet  College.  I do 
not  forget  the  officers  of  the  Gallaudet  College  Alumni  Association.  My  heart 
goes  out  to  every  one  who  is  sacrificing  his  life  to  help  the  deaf  of  this  world. 
May  God  bless  each  one. 

Please  attend  the  Sunday  morning  service  at  the  National  Cathedral  in  Wash- 
ington June  23  when  the  Rt.  Rev.  George  M.  Murray,  D.D.,  bishop  coadjutor 
of  the  diocese  of  Alabama,  preaches  to  the  World  Convention  of  Teachers  of 
the  Deaf.  He  will  si>eak  orally  and  sign  his  sermon  the  same  time.  Please 
picture  all  of  these  people  listening  with  their  eyes  and  ears  to  obtain  inspira- 
tion from  God  to  continue  their  efforts  to  help  educate  and  guide  the  deaf  of 
this  world. 
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Under  separate  cover  I am  returning  the  letters  to  you.  I thank  you  for 
“waking  me  up.”  I only  wish  I could  help  Gallaudet  more.  Every  time  I meet 
a young  deaf  person  or  the  parents  of  a deaf  child,  I will  always  speak  of 
Gallaudet  and  encourage  them  to  attend.  Since  1864  about  5,000  students  have 
attended  Gallaudet.  Only  about  200  have  made  a name  for  themselves  by 
leading  and  serving  their  fellow  deaf.  Perhaps  the  next  5,000  will  produce 
better  results. 

With  warm  personal  regards,  I remain. 

Faithfully  yours. 


Robert  S.  Fletcher. 


State  of  California  Department  of  Education, 

California  School  for  the  Deaf, 
Riverside,  Calif.,  Oct6l)er  24, 1962. 

Dr.  Leonard  M.  Elstad, 

President,  Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Leonard  : I want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  fine  “Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent— “Gallaudet  College  1961-62.”  I think  it  is  an  excellent  report,  one  that 
should  be  welcomed  by  all  the  friends  of  Gallaudet,  one  that  should  give  great 
pause  to  some  of  those  who  have  been  vocally  critical  in  recent  years.  I was 
very  happy  to  see  the  report  come  out. 

Congratulations  to  you. 

Yours  sincerely. 


Richard  G.  Brill,  Superintendent. 


Report  of  the  President,  Gallaudet  College,  1961-62 

I have  the  honor  to  present  the  annual  report  of  Gallaudet  College  for  the 
year  1961-62,  the  first  of  a new  series  designed  for  our  alumni,  friends,  and  all 
who  may  have  an  interest  in  the  higher  education  of  the  deaf. 

The  Year  at  Gallaudet 

ENROLLMENT 

Gallaudet  opened  last  September  with  an  enrollment  of  493  students,  the 
largest  in  its  history.  Preparatory  students  numbered  167 ; undergraduates,  298  ; 
and  graduate  students,  28.  This  represents  an  increase  of  59  percent  in  new 
students  over  the  previous  year,  and  has  brought  an  immediate  review  of  our 
plans  for  the  future.  Our  present  plant  was  designed  for  an  enrollment  of  600 
or  700,  a figure  we  did  not  anticipate  reaching  until  1970.  It  now  appears  that 
we  will  reach  600  in  1962^63.  While  preparing  an  emergency  request  for  addi- 
tional dormitories  and  classrooms,  we  have  been  giving  considerable  thought 
to  the  questions  raised  by  this  growth. 

Where  are  the  students  coming  from? 

Our  only  new  source  is  the  day  schools  and  classes  of  the  public  school  system. 
Graduates  of  this  system  gave  us  25  percent  of  our  new  students  last  year,  augur- 
ing a much  more  cosmopolitan  character  for  our  student  body,  which  as  recently 
as  10  years  ago  consisted  almost  entirely  of  graduates  of  the  residential  schools 
for  the  deaf. 

The  old  sources  are  also  sending  more  of  their  graduates,  as  their  own  enroll- 
ments rise  and  as  an  education  at  Gallaudet  College  continues  to  appear  more 
attractive.  The  accreditation  of  the  college  in  1957  has  had  an  undeniable  effect 
in  increasing  this  attractiveness,  especially  to  the  better  students.  All  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  Nation  are  expecting  and  experiencing  a growing  pressure 
for  admission,  as  the  general  population  rises  more  and  more  swiftly,  as  an 
ever-increasing  proportion  of  high  school  graduates  seek  a college  education, 
and  as  our  developing  technology  makes  a post  high-school  education  almost 
mandatory  for  the  youth  of  our  country.  Gallaudet  lies  in  the  mainstream  of 
American  society  and  higher  education  and  cannot  escape  the  forces  that  are 
exerted  upon  other  colleges  and  universities. 

Should  Gallaudet  expand? 

Some  colleges,  facing  a wave  of  new  applicants,  have  decided  not  to  admit 
them,  since  a greatly  rising  enrollment  would  stretch  their  financial  resources — 
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and  even  without  lowering  admission  standards,  would  change  the  character  of 
an  essentially  small  institution.  Gallaudet,  we  believe,  must  continue  to  admit 
every  qualified  deaf  person  who  applies,  no  matter  what  problems  growth  may 
bring.  A deaf  person  who  seeks  the  sort  of  education  we  offer  has  nowhere  else 
to  apply. 

Moreover,  in  our  expansion,  we  are  only  doing  what  we  ought  to  have  done 
long  ago.  Gallaudet  was  founded  so  that  deaf  persons  might  have  an  equal 
opportunity  with  normally  hearing  persons  to  secure  a higher  education.  In 
the  early  years  of  the  college’s  life,  deaf  persons  attended  college  in  almost  the 
same  proportions  as  hearing  i>ersons ; but  during  the  last  60  years  the  proportion 
of  deaf  persons  has  slowly  declined.  Other  colleges  and  univemties  during  this 
time  have  experienced  a 700-percent  growth  in  enrollment,  as  related  to  total 
enrollment  in  the  schools  from  which  they  draw  their  students.  The  enroll- 
ment of  Gallaudet  College,  in  the  same  i>eriod,  has  grown  only  from  1.1  to  1.5 
percent  of  the  total  enrollment  in  schools  and  classes  for  the  deaf. 

Even  if  Gallaudet  had  been  accepting  eveiy  student  who  applied  for  admis- 
sion. and  had  retained  all  students  at  our  present  rate,  we  would  have  done 
little  more  than  double  our  present  enrollment,  and  would  still  fall  short  of 
l>arity  with  colleges  for  the  hearing  by  more  than  200  percent.  Clearly,  all 
institutions  engaged  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  have  a responsibility  to  their 
students  that  is  not  now  being  discharged  if  deaf  people  in  the  country  are  to 
enjoy  equal  educational  opportunities  with  the  normally  hearing. 

Are  ice  becoming  a college  for  the  hard  of  hearing  rather  than  for  the  deaf? 

Xo,  we  are  not.  Through  careful  screening  at  admissions,  we  have  been  re- 
stricting our  student  body  to  those  whose  loss  of  hearing  is  so  severe  as  to  pre- 
clude their  success  at  another  college  or  university.  During  the  last  5 years 
more  than  80  percent  of  our  graduates  have  had  a loss  in  their  better  ear  of  70 
or  more  decibels.  This  means  that  80  percent  of  our  successful  students  have 
been  unable,  even  with  a hearing  aid,  to  understand  the  spoken  voice.  Further- 
more, during  this  same  period  the  proportion  of  the  prelingual  deaf  (with  an 
early  onset  of  deafness,  before  the  development  of  speech  and  language)  has 
been  rising.  Three-fourths  of  our  students  who  graduated  during  this  time 
can  be  so  classified. 

Are  we  relaxing  our  standards  of  admission  to  attract  more  students? 

Again,  the  answer  is  “Xo.”  During  the  recent  years  of  our  most  rapid  growth 
(as  a continuing  study  has  shown),  we  have  become  more  selective  in  admis- 
sions. taking  a smaller  percentage  of  those  who  apply.  Furthermore,  careful 
examination  of  all  new  students  during  this  period  has  shown  no  deterioration  in 
quality ; if  anything,  there  has  been  an  improvement. 

Xone  of  the  college’s  procedures  are  so  carefully  scrutinized  as  those  gov- 
erning admissions.  The  reason  is  that  in  our  admissions  we  can  least  afford  to 
make  a mistake,  for  an  applicant  denied  admission  to  Gallaudet  has,  practically, 
nowhere  else  to  turn  for  a higher  education.  Our  policy  is  to  accept  any 
student  whom  we  have  reason  to  believe  can  succeed  here.  Over  the  years  we 
have  develoi>ed  extremely  sensitive  instruments  for  determining  an  applicant’s 
prospects  of  success.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  college  or  university  in  the 
country  has  sui>erior  predictive  information  about  its  applicants ; but  this  is  not 
surprising,  in  view  of  our  long-established  relations  with  the  schools  that  send 
us  our  students. 

CURRICULUM 

Xew  courses  in  Russian,  mathematics,  and  psychology  refiect  the  needs  and 
the  discoveries  of  the  age  in  which  we  live ; general  education  in  the  social 
studies  and  humanities,  refiecting  the  civilization  we  have  inherited,  has  been 
strengthened.  Two  highly  significant  changes  have  been  made  at  either  end 
of  our  educational  continuum.  Ck)llege  preparatory  studies  have  been  radically 
redesigned,  in  order  to  give  students  a better  preparation  for  college;  and 
graduate  studies  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  have  been  enlarged  in  order  to 
accommodate  deaf  students  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching  at 
other  than  primary  levels. 

Preparatory  studies 

Approximately  85  percent  of  our  incoming  students  are  given  a year  of  college 
preparatory  work  before  they  are  admitted  to  the  freshman  class.  Last  Sep- 
tember the  faculty  voted  a 2-year  experiment  to  determine  whether  students 
in  the  preparatory  curriculum  could  reach  higher  standards  of  performance. 
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thus  improving  their  background  for  college  studies  and  retaining  a larger 
percentage  of  them  for  the  freshman  class.  Much  time  was  added  to  mathe- 
matics, so  that  all  students  could  complete  elementary  algebra,  intermediate 
algebra,  and  plane  geometry  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Especially  well  pre- 
pared students  were  given  an  introduction  to  modern  mathematics.  Pilot  studies 
were  made  with  programed  teaching  materials.  In  other  courses,  the  emphasis 
was  shifted  from  a mastery  of  content  to  the  acquisition  of  skills  in  reading 
and  writing,  using  the  materials  of  social  studies,  chemistry,  and  physics. 

Results  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  were  highly  encouraging.  Standards  for 
“passing”  work,  on  objective,  nationally  administered  examinations,  were  raised 
to  those  maintained  by  colleges  and  universities  generally.  The  increased  in- 
vestment in  mathematics  paid  off  handsomely;  our  students  in  intermediate 
algebra,  for  instance,  scored  considerably  above  the  national  average  for  high 
school  students  generally.  Reading  and  writing  ability,  as  measured  by  the  tests 
of  school  and  college  ability,  improved  at  a rate  50  percent  above  the  national 
average.  Furthermore,  even  though  content  was  deemphasized,  last  year’s 
preparatory  students  scored  as  well  as  or  better  than  preparatory  students  of 
the  3 years  previous,  when  measured  on  standardized  content  examinations  given 
to  all  four  classes.  Not  only  did  last  year’s  preparatory  class  perform  better 
than  any  similar  class  of  recent  record,  but  a higher  percentage  of  them  were 
admitted  to  the  freshman  class  and  thus  enabled  to  undertake  a college  education. 

The  experimental  curriculum  will  be  continued  during  the  coming  year,  with 
modifications  suggested  by  the  last  year’s  experience.  A grant  from  the  U.S. 
Ofiice  of  Education  will  support  a full-scale  study  of  programed  materials  in 
mathematics.  More  attention  will  be  given  to  modern  mathematics,  with  the 
hope  of  adopting  it  in  place  of  all  our  conventional  mathematics  courses  in  the 
following  year.  Much  more  attention  will  be  given  to  the  reading  and  writing 
of  English,  with  tutorial  work  for  each  student. 

Graduate  studies  in  the  education  of  the  deaf 

As  the  result  of  policies  adopted  2 years  previously  by  the  faculty,  the  under- 
graduate major  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  has  been  discontinued,  and  deaf 
students  who  wish  to  become  teachers  of  the  deaf  will  be  admitted  for  the  first 
time  in  1962-63  as  candidates  for  the  master’s  degree. 

Standards  of  admission  are  as  strict  for  them  as  they  are  for  hearing  students  ; 
but  they  will  follow  a somewhat  different  course  of  studies  that  is  designed  to 
prepare  them  for  teaching  either  intermediate  and  advanced  students,  or  students 
in  classes  for  the  retarded  deaf,  where  our  graduates  have  been  found  to  be 
exceptionally  capable.  Deaf  students  in  the  graduate  program  must  all  have  an 
undergraduate  major  or  minor  in  one  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  in  which 
they  expect  to  teach.  The  college,  by  this  means,  will  be  the  first  institution 
offering  teacher-training  for  prospective  secondary  teachers  of  the  deaf.  Eleven 
deaf  college  graduates  have  been  accepted  for  this  program  next  year,  all  but 
five  of  them  graduates  of  Gallaudet. 

FINANCING  AN  EDUCATION  AT  GALLAUDET 

Costs  of  providing  an  education  have  risen  rapidly  at  Gallaudet  as  at  other 
colleges,  but  we  anticipate  no  increase,  in  the  near  future,  in  our  present  $900 
annual  charge  for  tuition,  room  and  board.  Our  charges  compare  favorably 
with  those  set  by  other  publicly  supported  institutions;  moreover,  all  entering 
students  should  be  able  to  meet  them — if  not  from  their  own  resources,  then 
with  the  help  of  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies,  grants-in-aid 
made  by  the  college,  and  loans  from  one  of  several  student  loan  funds,  such  as 
that  established  by  the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  This  past  year  the 
college  has  appointed  a student  aid  ofilcer,  with  the  responsibility  for  working 
out  a financial  plan  for  each  student  who  seeks  his  help,  combining  support  pro- 
vided by  the  family,  public  agencies,  college  grants-in-aid,  loans,  and  part-time 
work  on  the  campus  or  in  Washington.  The  college  intends  never  to  abandon 
its  policy  of  accepting  any  qualified  student,  regardless  of  his  financial  resources. 

RESEARCH 

Nowhere  are  the  changes  in  higher  education  more  evident  than  in  the  time 
and  money  devoted  to  research.  The  demands  of  a scientifically  based  economy 
are  felt  even  in  the  small  colleges,  whose  faculty  now  have  available — ^from 
Government  agencies  and  private  foundations — research  support  that  was  un- 
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dreamed  of  in  an  earlier  generation.  Distinguished  members  of  the  Gallaudet 
faculty  have  attracted  funds  for  research  into  many  of  the  areas  and  aspects 
of  deafness : in  audiology,  education,  history,  linguistics,  psychology,  and  so- 
ciology. Several  members  of  the  faculty  are  engaged  in  joint  research  (genetics, 
psychiatry,  and  space  medicine)  with  other  institutions  and  agencies  such  as 
Havard  University,  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  and  the  U.S.  Naval  School 
of  Aviation  Medicine.  Gallaudet  cooperates  with  the  American  Speech  and 
Hearing  Association  in  publishing  a quarterly  journal,  dsh  Abstracts,  abstracts 
of  literature  in  the  fields  of  deafness,  speech  and  hearing ; the  editor  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Gallaudet  faculty.  Another  of  our  most  distinguished  members  con- 
tinues to  edit  the  well-known  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf. 

The  computing  center,  with  an  IBM  1620  computer,  established  on  our  campus 
this  past  year  with  a grant  from  the  National  Science  Foundation,  illustrates 
the  growing  importance  of  research.  Ten  years  ago  such  an  installation  would 
have  been  inconceivable  in  a small  college.  In  the  10  years  to  come,  as  Gallaudet 
continues  its  scientific  gi-owth,  it  will  be  indispensable. 

PLANT 

The  Kendall  School,  which  for  a long  time  had  been  scattered  in  buildings  and 
parts  of  buildings  all  over  the  campus,  finally  came  into  its  own : a beautiful 
complex  of  buildings  on  the  northeastern  margin  of  the  campus.  A new  audi- 
torium. which  promises  to  be  one  of  the  finest  theater  buildings  anywhere,  should 
be  ready  for  use  in  September.  An  arts  center  is  on  the  drafting  boards,  as  is 
an  addition  to  our  hearing  and  speech  center.  A new  fieldhouse  keeps  muddy 
feet  out  of  the  gymnasium  locker  rooms.  But  hardly  do  we  complete  one  stage 
of  construction  when  we  must  prepare  for  another.  The  influx  of  students  will 
require  more  dormitories,  more  classrooms,  additions  to  present  buildings  ; funds 
for  construction  in  the  next  10  years  will  probably  exceed  what  has  been  required 
during  the  last  10. 


ISSLT:S  IX  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF 

As  the  only  institution  in  the  world  whose  purpose  is  the  higher  education  of 
deaf  persons,  we  view  the  education  of  the  deaf  from  a unique  and  often  lonely 
eminence.  In  viewing  our  own  function  we  have  all  sorts  of  assistance.  Since 
we  are  the  only  college,  we  are  under  continual  pressure  to  assume  most  if  nor 
all  of  the  functions  assumed  by  all  the  many  and  varied  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  this  country.  And  indeed  this  pressure  is  to  be  exjiected,  since 
most  deaf  persons  must  either  find  at  Gallaudet  the  sort  of  education  they  want 
or  do  without  it  entirely.  Consequently,  we  must  be  very  sure  that  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  what  we  ought  to  be  doing. 

Gallaudet  has  been  from  its  founding  a college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 
We  intend  to  remain  one,  and  to  strive  for  an  ever-sharpened  preception  of  what 
it  means  to  be  one.  We  do  this  not  from  any  sense  of  its  superiority  to  other 
kinds  of  institutions,  but  from  a sense  of  our  own  identity  and  fimction.  We 
are  educating  human  beings  for  human  punmses.  confident  that  the  deeper  their 
awareness  of  what  it  means  to  be  born  into  the  human  race,  into  American 
society  of  the  20th  century,  the  more  satisfying  their  own  lives  will  be  to  them- 
selves and  the  more  productive  they  will  be  to  the  .«;ociety  that  has  educated 
them.  We  profess  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  because  we  believe  them  the  best 
means  of  educating  freemen. 

We  are  conscious,  also,  of  the  vocational  opportunities  that  are  opened  by  the 
education  we  offer — and  we  remember  that  without  it.  a deaf  person  of  the 
highest  talents  has  no  access  to  a graduate  school  for  their  full  development. 

But  what  of  other  forms  of  higher  education,  outside  of  our  traditions,  pur- 
poses, and  resources,  yet  equally  desirable  for  deaf  persons  who  do  not  desire 
what  we  offer  ? 

A technical  inf^titute  for  the  (leaf? 

It  is  no  secret  that  a high  school  education  no  longer  gives  sufficient  training 
for  an  adequate  place  in  the  American  economy.  If  today’s  young  man  is  to 
find  a job  that  will  challenge  his  imagination,  develop  his  talents  to  higher  levels 
of  proficiency,  and  provide  enough  income  for  the  support  of  a family,  he  needs 
more  training  than  even  the  best  high  schools  are  prepared  to  offer.  The  student 
with  normal  hearing  can  obtain  it,  usually  at  a 2-year  community  college  or 
technical  institute.  The  deaf  student  has  no  place  to  go  for  further  studies 
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except  Gallaudet ; and  if  he  has  no  instinct  or  ability  for  the  academic  life,  he 
should  have  some  other  choice  open  to  him.  Most  warmly  to  be  commended  are 
the  efforts  of  the  California  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Riverside,  to  introduce  its 
graduates  into  a local  2-year  college  for  further  vocational  training.  More  de- 
sirable would  be  a technical  institute  for  deaf  students,  operating  from  the  11th 
through  the  14th  grades,  to  provide  the  technical  competence  necessary  for  an 
adequate  place  in  our  society.  But  the  purposes,  plant,  faculty,  and  adminis- 
tration of  such  an  institute  are  beyond  the  resources  and  proper  aims  of  Gal- 
laudet College. 

Regional  high  schools  for  the  deaf? 

Before  very  much  more  can  be  achieved  in  the  higher  education  of  the  deaf, 
something  must  be  done  about  its  underpinnings : their  secondary  schooling. 
Although  a full  senior  high  school  education  has  long  been  universally  available 
to  the  general  population,  it  has  not  been  available  (with  a few  valiant  excep- 
tions) to  deaf  students.  The  reasons  are  well  known.  Teacher- training  for  the 
deaf  emphasizes  the  primary  years ; many  schools  for  the  deaf  graduate  their 
students  at  the  8th  or  10th  grades ; most  of  these  schools  are  not  adequately 
equipped  in  staff  or  facilities  for  secondary  education.  More  important,  their 
enrollments  are  much  too  small  for  an  adequate  high  school  program.  Dr. 
James  B.  Conant  points  out  in  his  report,  The  American  High  School  Today, 
that  a meaningful  program  is  not  financially  possible  for  a graduating  class  of 
fewer  than  100  students. 

Most  of  Gallaudet’s  new  students,  as  has  been  pointed  out  earlier,  must  be 
given  a year  of  college  preparatory  studies  before  they  can  be  admitted  to  the 
freshman  class.  The  college  is  under  pressure  from  some  sources  to  increase 
this  preparation  to  2 years.  Here  we  find  ourselves  in  a dilemma : we  would 
willingly  improve  our  students’  preparation  for  college,  yet  the  more  we  do, 
the  more  we  undercut  the  schools  for  the  deaf,  whom  we  continually  encourage 
to  improve  their  secondary  offerings. 

We  would  prefer  eventually  to  get  out  of  the  business  of  secondary  education. 
We  admit  students  to  our  preparatory  class  only  because  we  think  they  will 
make  successful  college  students.  Our  preparatory  studies  are  not  meant  to 
resemble  an  11th  or  12th  grade  curriculum.  Yet  they  are  all  that  is  available 
to  the  great  majority  of  graduates  of  schools  for  the  deaf,  who  should  have  a 
full  senior  high  school  education  universally  available,  whether  or  not  they  wish 
to  go  on  to  Gallaudet. 

If  the  States  in  different  regions  of  the  country  can  combine  to  offer  higher 
education  of  several  varieties  that  may  be  beyond  the  resources  of  any  single 
State,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  cannot  combine  to  establish  comprehensive 
regional  high  schools  for  deaf  students.  If  these  schools  could  offer,  in  addi- 
tion to  general  and  vocational  courses,  college-preparatory  studies  for  college- 
bound  students,  Gallaudet  would  be  pleased  to  accept  their  products  on  the  basis 
of  their  grades,  to  abandon  its  entrance  examination  requirements,  and  eventual- 
ly— when  assured  that  all  deaf  students  had  an  accredited  senior  high  school 
education  available  to  them — to  dismantle  its  preparatory  studies. 

In  the  near  future 

Next  June,  the  college  will  be  host  to  the  International  Congress  on  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Deaf — an  event  of  the  first  importance  to  deaf  people  and  their 
teachers  all  over  the  world.  Meeting  concurrently  will  be  the  Convention  of 
American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  the  Conference  of  Executives  of  American 
Schools  for  the  Deaf. 

In  1964  the  college  will  celebrate  its  first  centennial — an  event  likewise  of  the 
greatest  importance.  We  celebrate  not  only  the  vision  of  its  founders,  but  more 
importantly,  the  support  of  the  American  people  for  any  enterprise  aimed  at 
equality  of  opix)rtunity  for  all  citizens. 

The  year  following,  our  big  occasion  will  be  the  10th  International  Games  for 
the  Deaf,  to  be  held  on  our  grounds  and  in  the  much  more  adequate  facilities 
of  the  nearby  University  of  Maryland. 

Credit  where  credit  is  due 

For  all  our  achievements  in  the  past  year  we  are  Indebted  to  a hard-working 
faculty,  a loyal  alumni,  an  interested  and  devoted  Board  of  Directors,  intelligent 
and  friendly  assistance  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  finally  and  fundamentally  to  the  two 
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Houses  of  Confess  and  their  members  ou  the  two  Appropriations  Committees 
who  annually  discuss  our  progress  with  us  and  support  our  effort  to  improve  our 
work. 

To  all  of  them,  and  to  our  students  who  recognize  the  value  of  their  education 
here,  our  thanks. 

Leonard  M.  Elstad, 
President  of  Gallaudet  College. 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  23,  1963. 

Dr.  Boatxer.  I will  not  begin  to  rend  this  statement  that  I have 
today.  The  time  is  short,  but  I would  like  to  emphasize  some  of  the 
major  points. 

The  reason  we  are  opposed  to  this  expansion  is  simply  that  we  feel 
it  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the  students.  It  is  not  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  college  itself,  and  certainly  it  is  not  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  Government  to  spend  money  for  provisions  which  are  not 
needed  in  an  area. 

First,  I would  like  to  say  I will  give  you  my  present  statement, 
which  is  not  long.  I am  not  going  to  read  it,  as  I said. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  will  put  the  whole  thing  in  the  record. 

Dr.  Boatxer.  Yes. 

(The  statement  follows:) 

Chairman  Fogarty  and  gentlemen  of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  I am 
Edmund  B.  Boatner,  superintendent  of  the  American  School  for  the  Deaf  in 
West  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  I have  been  an  educator  of  the  deaf  for  more  than  30 
years.  While  I do  not  represent  any  official  group,  I am  certain  that  I am 
representative  of  a large  group  of  superintendents  and  educators  who  share  my 
convictions. 

First,  I wish  to  emphasize  strongly  that  we  are  not  antagonistic  to  Gallaudet 
College.  On  the  contrary,  its  welfare  is  of  great  importance  to  us.  Most  of  this 
large  group  who  are  opi)osed  to  this  appropriation,  including  myself,  have  long 
ties  with  the  college  and  have  supported  it  loyally  over  the  years.  Our  main 
concern  is  that  it  be  a college  best  adapted  for  the  needs  of  the  deaf. 

THE  DEAF  COMPRISE  A VERY  SMALL  GROUP 

The  deaf  comprise  a small  and  highly  special  group  in  our  population.  The 
number  of  deaf  children  of  regular  school  age  in  all  the  schools  and  classes  in 
the  United  States  today  is  approximately  25,000,  wffiich  is  an  increase  of  only 
5,361  over  that  of  1935. 

The  number  of  students  of  high  school  age  leaving  all  the  schools  for  the 
deaf  in  any  given  year  would  not  be  more  than  one-twelfth  of  the  total  enroll- 
ment, or  about  2,000.  Only  about  1 in  15  can  be  exi)ected  to  successfully  under- 
take a liberal  arts  course  and  not  all  of  these  would  want  to  go  to  college.  The 
reason  for  this  relatively  small  number  is  due  to  the  tremendous  educational 
handicap  of  deafness  which  requires  slow  and  laborious  techniques  to  develop 
language,  reading,  and  the  communicative  skills.  Therefore,  the  proportion  of 
deaf  persons  who  can  benefit  from  such  a college  course  cannot  be  compared  to 
the  ratios  of  hearing  students  who  attend  college.  Furthermore,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  a liberal  arts  program  is  for  the  few  rather  than  for  the 
niany — even  in  the  colleges  and  universities  for  hearing  students. 

LARGE  EXPANSION  SINCE  1956 

Since  1956  more  than  $10  million  has  been  spent  to  expand  and  improve  the 
plant  facilities  at  the  college  so  that  it  is  now  unusually  well  equipped  and  has 
a capacity  of  about  600  students.  Gallaudet  gives  an  estimate  of  an  enrollment 
of  593  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  1962-63  college  year.  However,  at  least  80 
have  left  or  have  been  dropi>ed  out  leaving  not  more  than  513  as  of  midterm. 
This  figure  includes  a preparatory  class,  which  at  present  numbers  about  160; 
28  graduate  students  (mostly  hearing  students)  and  11  special  students,  so  that 
in  the  college  proper  today  there  are  not  more  than  about  300  students. 
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HIGH  DROPOUT  RATE 

The  extremely  high  dropout  rate  is  attested  to  by  the  fact  that  only  50  bacca- 
laureate degrees  were  granted  last  June,  and  that  in  this  present  college  year, 
there  were  only  54  seniors,  64  juniors,  and  64  sophomores  as  of  October. 

This  is  one  of  the  factors  which  has  caused  widespread  dissatisfaction  with 
the  present  program  of  Gallaudet  College.  The  experience  of  our  school  is 
fairly  typical  of  that  of  other  schools.  In  the  four  classes  of  the  college  proper 
as  of  this  year  we  would  have  had  20  students  if  all  had  remained  who  entered. 
However,  nine,  or  45  percent  have  left  or  have  been  dropped  out.  Some  of 
these  students  should  never  have  been  admitted  because  they  just  did  not  have 
the  ability  to  carry  on  this  type  of  work ; others  might  have  done  it  sucessfully 
but  for  the  unfavorable  academic  climate  of  the  college  which  led  to  a lack  of 
pffort  and  hence  to  failure.  Gallaudet  proved  to  be  a very  adverse  experience 
for  these  9 students  and  doubtless  there  will  be  others  who  will  drop  out  from 
the  remaining  group  of  11  before  these  4 classes  pass  through  the  college. 

ACCREDITATION  AND  LOWER  STANDARDS 

The  situation  presents  a paradox  for  in  spite  of  having  been  granted  accredi- 
tation the  college  has  had  to  lower  its  entrance  requirements  substantially,  par- 
ticularly in  the  preparatory  area,  in  order  to  fill  its  present  facilities.  Figures 
from  our  school  and  other  schools  show  the  minimal  achievement  acceptance 
threshold  to  have  been  reduced  by  as  much  as  three  grades  compared  with 
minimal  admission  levels  of  several  years  ago  (see  graph  attached). 

A second  entrance  examination  given  in  July  has  been  instituted  to  permit 
those  students  who  have  failed  the  regular  examination  given  in  March  to  have 
another  opportunity  to  enter.  In  the  past  year  students  with  as  low  as  eighth 
grade  achievement  levels  and  fifth  grade  reading  levels  were  admitted  to  the 
preparatory  class  from  our  school,  and  others,  on  this  second  examination. 

EFFORTS  TO  INCREASE  ENROLLMENT 

As  an  expedient  for  retaining  enrollment  the  college  last  year  instituted  the 
so-called  block  system  for  the  preparatory  class.  Under  this  system  a given 
subject  would  be  taken  up  for  several  weeks,  4 hours  per  day,  then  dropped, 
then  another  subject  would  be  taken  up  in  a similar  way  and  so  on  through  the 
year.  No  grades  and  no  regular  examinations  were  given.  Under  this  bizarre 
system  practically  the  entire  preparatory  class  was  advanced  en  masse  to  the 
freshman  class  this  fall,  although  undoubtedly  most  of  them  were  not  truly 
qualified  to  do  so.  For  while  the  aim  of  the  preparatory  class  is  to  prepare 
its  students  to  enter  as  fully  qualified  freshmen  in  the  liberal  arts  course  after 
1 year,  this  is  obviously  impossible  with  the  majority  of  the  students  now  being 
admitted  to  this  class.  In  fact,  many  of  them  can  never  achieve  it. 

As  another  avenue  of  securing  increased  enrollment  the  college  has  turned 
to  the  few  hard-of-hearing  students  in  the  regular  high  schools.  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege was  not  created  for  such  students,  many  of  whom  would  find  their  hearing 
loss  of  little  handicap  in  getting  into  regular  colleges.  The  problems  of  such 
hard  of  hearing  students  are  very  different  from  those  of  the  deaf  and  their 
needs  would  be  better  served  elsevrhere. 

NO  VALID  STATISTICS  TO  SUPPORT  EXPANSION 

The  drastic  lowering  of  admittance  requirements ; the  institution  of  a system 
whereby  iiractically  all  of  last  year’s  preparatory  students  were  advanced  into 
the  college  proper  without  regular  examinations  or  grades ; and  the  emphasis 
on  seeking  hard-of-hearing  students  from  regular  high  schools  is  a complete 
refutation  of  the  claim  of  the  college  for  the  need  of  vastly  expanded  facilities 
for  many  hundreds  more  students.  No  valid  statistics  have  or  can  be  produced 
to  substantiate  this  claim.  Before  its  1963  budget  hearing  the  college  sent  out 
telegrams  asking  the  schools  for  the  deaf  how  many  applicants  there  would  be 
as  of  March  1962  and  March  1963.  This  seems  to  have  been  its  main  basis  for 
requesting  an  increase  to  3Y2  times  its  present  size.  The  fallacy  in  this  was 
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that  the  school  having  no  standards  or  criteria  from  Gallaudet  to  go  by  and 
having  become  accustomed  to  seeing  students  with  as  low  or  lower  than  an 
eighth-grade  level  accepted  had  adopted  the  practice  of  letting  almost  any 
student  of  that  level  take  the  examinations.  Gallaudet  has  erroneously  assumed 
that  the  majority  of  these  would  be  qualified  applicants. 

Here  Gallaudet  is  almost  completely  contradictory.  Having  recently  stated 
in  effect  that  it  should  not  interest  itself  with  the  secondary  level  of  education 
it  asks  for  millions  of  dollars  to  enable  it  to  admit  hundreds  more  students  at 
the  elementary-secondary  level.  And  having  lowered  its  standards  of  admit- 
tance it  now  says  “the  schools  are  doing  a poor  job  and  are  flooding  us  with 
unqualifled  students.”  The  answer  to  this  is  that  Gallaudet  is  the  sole  judge 
of  whom  it  will  admit  and  it  continues  to  claim  superior  procedures  to  that  of 
other  colleges  in  selecting  its  students. 

PRESENT  PLANT  ADEQUATE 

The  present  plant  is  adequate  to  amply  provide  for  deaf  students  of  this 
country  capable  of  taking  a liberal  arts  course.  The  proposed  expenditure 
of  $2,800,000  for  dormitories  for  preparatory  students  is  expansion  and  nothing 
else.  It  is  not  replacement.  College  Hall  and  Fowler  Hall  which  have  a ca- 
pacity of  about  175,  are  adequate  to  house  all  the  preparatory  students  if 
reasonable  standards  are  adhered  to.  Certainly  the  college  does  not  propose 
to  tear  down  these  buildings.  They  will  continue  to  be  used  for  dormitories. 
Fowler  Hall  is  in  excellent  condition  and  College  Hall  was  brought  up  to  ac- 
ceptable standards  in  the  last  few  years.  Many  college  buildings  which  are  being 
used  today  are  much  older  than  these  facilities  and  are  very  functional.  For 
example  Harvard  University  has  freshman  dormitories  which  were  built  in 
1763  and  many  other  dormitories  built  in  the  early  and  middle  1800’s.  They 
are  perfeclty  safe  and  comfortable  and  are  preferred  by  many  students  over  the 
new  dormitories. 

PROPOSED  DORMITORIES  WOULD  ENTAIL  GREAT  FUTURE  EXPANSION  AND  EXPENSE 

If  dormitories  for  400  preparatory  students  are  established  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment in  effect  commits  itself  to  the  adding  on  of  a large  number  of  elementary- 
secondary  level  students  at  a continuing  high  i)er  capita  cost.  Gallaudet  has 
no  established  standards  for  the  admission  of  such  students,  who  now  range 
somewhere  from  about  the  8th  to  11th  grade  but  the  dormitories  would  be  fllled 
no  matter  how  low  it  might  be  necessary  to  go  down  the  academic  scale  to  do  it. 
The  Government  would  then  find  itself  obliged  to  build  a series  of  other  dormi- 
tories, with  supplementing  facilities  costing  many  millions  of  dollars  and  en- 
tailing enormous  operational  expense.  However,  the  bringing  in  of  hundreds 
more  of  even  less-qualified  students  would  only  make  a bad  situation  worse. 

RECENT  EXPANSION  HAS  ADVERSELY  AFFECTED  STANDARDS 

The  major  expansion  recently  completed  has  unfavorably  affected  the  pro- 
gram of  the  college.  The  admittance  of  large  numbers  of  unqualifled  students  ; 
the  addition  of  many  faculty  members  without  training  and  experience  in  teach- 
ing the  deaf ; and  the  attempt  to  supplement  the  enrollment  with  hard-of-hearing 
students  from  regular  high  schools  has  brought  about  disorganization,  lowered 
morale,  and  a poor  academic  climate.  The  following  is  a quotation  from  a letter 
written  in  January,  by  a student  from  another  school  to  a former  teacher  : 

“Well — down  to  Gallaudet  business — I do  not  like  it  here.  The  buildings  and 
campus  are  beautiful  but  the  academic  level  is  very  low — morals  are  low — not 
much  studying — more  cheating  and  copying,  less  responsibility  as  students. 

“Really — things  have  turned  for  the  worse.  Out  of  218  new  freshmen — 160 
or  more  were  on  the  blacklist,  I was  one  of  them.  But,  I have  no  stimulation 
to  study — no  drive  to  get  ahead. 
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“The  teachers  are  hard  to  talk  to — I mean  I can’t  talk  with  many  about  the 
setup.  It’s  all  topsy-turvy.  I have  been  frustrated  so  many  times.  The 
lectures  are  so  easy  to  understand,  an  eighth  or  ninth  grader  could  get  by. 

“Well,  that’s  the  picture — not  all  but  a teeny  part.  There  are  more  students, 
yes,  but  fewer  college  material  types.  It’s  really  pitiful.  Many  freshmen  are 
leaving  this  year.  A lot  haven’t  come  back  after  the  holidays,  more  will  quit 
after  the  semester.  I don’t  know  about  me,  but  I’m  going  to  finish  the  year  out. 

“That’s  the  way  things  are  here — one  would  have  to  be  a real  egghead  to 
study  here.” 

WELFARE  OF  STUDENTS  OUR  GREATEST  CONCERN 

The  effects  of  the  present  program  of  Gallaudet  on  our  students  are  our 
greatest  concern.  Surely  the  college  needs  to  devote  all  of  its  efforts  to  improving 
this  program  without  further  complicating  the  situation  with  unjustified  ex- 
pansion. The  admission  of  unqualified  students  is  a disservice  to  them  be- 
cause they  cannot  hope  to  successfully  complete  a liberal  arts  program.  It  is 
also  detrimental  to  those  students  who  do  have  the  necessary  ability,  as  the  whole 
climate  with  relation  to  hard  work  and  academic  achievement  is  impaired. 

The  traumatic  experience  of  the  many  students  who  fail  at  Gallaudet  College 
is  a serious  problem.  Certainly  the  money  which  it  costs  to  take  them  in  as 
preparatory  students  only  to  drop  them  after  a year  or  two  has  not  been  well 
spent.  It  may  be  said  that  everyone  deserves  an  education.  Yes,  but  accord- 
ing to  his  capacity  and  aptitude.  One  cannot  say  that  every  student  should  have 
a liberal  arts  education.  What  most  of  these  students  need  is  the  opportunity  to 
take  technical  and  vocational  courses  best  suited  to  their  needs.  Gallaudet  does 
not  contemplate  such  courses.  This  fact  was  stated  emphatically  in  the  Presi- 
dent’s report  for  1961-62.  In  fact  the  college  has  dropped  a long-standing  course 
in  printing  which  had  proved  highly  effective  in  helping  many  graduates  secure 
well-paying  positions. 

We  are  for  a valid  liberal  arts  program,  for  those  who  can  benefit  from  it 
but  we  are  sure  that  if  reasonable  standards  for  such  a course  are  fairly  adhered 
to  there  will  not  be  more  than  300  students  in  the  regular  college  or  more  than 
150  in  the  preparatory  class. 

Dr.  Boatxer.  May  I just  brinjo'  out  two  or  three  points. 

The  first  is  that  in  the  whole  United  States,  there  are  about  25,000 
deaf  students  between  the  ages  of  6 and  leaving-school  age.  About 
one-twelfth  leave  the  schools  every  year,  at  most.  This  is  approxi- 
mately 2,000. 

The  number  who  might  be  expected,  from  past  experience,  to  be 
able  to  carry  on  a liberal  arts  program  successfully  would  be  about  1 
in  15.  Xow,  this  seems  like  a low  ratio,  but  here  is  the  crux  of  where 
our  difficulty  lies.  People  cannot  compare  the  education  of  the  deaf 
to  the  education  of  the  regular  public  high  schools,  as  to  the  progress 
of  the  students.  The  slow  and  laborious  methods  that  are  needed  to 
attain  the  minimals  of  language,  reading,  and  communication  skills, 
make  it  certainly  one  of  the  most  complex  fields  in  the  whole  world 
of  education.  And,  in  any  case,  the  liberal  arts  program  is,  in  any 
college  setup,  for  the  few  rather  than  for  the  many. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Fogarty,  the  college  has  already  been  greatly 
expanded  by  the  expenditure  of  over  $10  million,  beginning  in  1956. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  was  encouraged  by  this  committee. 

Dr.  Boatxer.  That  is  right.  We  certainly  feel,  so  far  so  good. 
That  is  certainly  our  feeling. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I was  not  chairman  at  the  time;  Mr.  Busbey  was 
chairman,  and  this  started  back  in  1953. 

Dr.  Boatxer.  We  feel  that  the  facilities  they  have  now,  are  fine. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  But  they  were  in  terrible  shape  at  that  time. 
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Dr.  Boatner.  This  should  have  been  done  long  ago. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I know,  but  we  never  heard  from  anybody  on  it. 

Dr.  Boatner.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Now,  the  estimated  enrollment  of  the  college  as  stated  in  this  budget 
request,  is  593  for  this  year.  However,  at  least  80  have  dropped  out 
since  last  October,  which  is  an  extremely  high  dropout  rate.  There 
are  also  160  preparatory  students ; 28  graduate  students ; and  11  spe- 
cial students,  so  there  are  now  only  about  300  students  in  the  college 
proper. 

This  high  rate  of  dropout  is  one  of  the  things  that  has  concerned 
us  most  of  all. 

We  feel  it  indicates  that  many  students  are  being  taken  in  who 
should  not  be.  Now,  it  might  interest  you  to  know  the  exact  figures 
on  the  respective  college  classes. 

Last  year,  it  gave  only  50  bachelor  degrees  in  June,  and  for  the 
current  year,  as  of  last  October,  there  were  only  54  seniors,  64  juniors, 
and  64  sophomores.  This  is  a total  of  182  for  these  3 classes.  This 
is  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  present  facilities,  including  Ely 
Hall  and  Peet  Hall  have  been  completed  for  at  least  5 years.  The  pres- 
ent freshman  class  has  218,  but  this  large  influx  was  because,  under 
a new  system  instituted  last  year,  the  whole  preparatory  class  was 
practically  passed  up  en  masse.  It  is  showing  up  now,  in  the  fact 
that,  I am  told — I do  not  have  access  to  these  academic  records  as  if 
I were  on  the  staff  therei — that  more  than  160  of  these  218  freshmen 
Avere  put  on  the  academic  probation  list  as  of  this  midterm. 

We  feel  that  these  are  strong  indications  that  many  students  are 
being  admitted  who  should  not  be. 

Now,  Gallaudet  College  is  accredited.  We  would  like  to  see  them 
keep  the  accreditation,  but  it  is  absolutely  contradictory  when  lower 
entrance  requirements  are  being  put  into  effect.  We  know  that  this  is 
true  because  we  have  had  students  that  our  own  records  show  are  less 
than  eighth  grade,  admitted  to  the  preparatory  class  of  the  college 
this  current  year.  We  are  not  alone,  sir,  in  this  respect. 

The  system  I spoke  of,  the  nonpreparatory  system,  gave  no  grades 
and  no  examinations  to  the  preps  throughout  the  year.  They  were 
advanced  on  the  basis  of  printed  tests  which,  as  you  probably  know, 
are  multiple  choice,  generally,  and  do  not  cover  subject  matter  very 
extensively. 

Another  source  of  enrollment  that  has  been  explored  is  bringing  in 
hard-of-hearing  pupils  from  the  hearing  high  schools.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  problems  of  the  deaf  and  this  type  of  hard-of-hearing 
student  are  very  different.  In  England,  they  have  entirely  separate 
schools  entirely  for  the  deaf  and  for  the  hard-of-hearing,  which  would 
be  a very  good  idea  for  us  here. 

We  feel  these  hard-of-hearing  students  could  be  seiwed  better  in 
other  areas,  probably  by  going  on  to  hearing  schools  and  colleges. 

There  are  absolutely  no  valid  statistics  to  support  the  claim  that 
this  great  new  expansion  of  dormitory  facilities  is  needed.  The  only 
thing  that  I know  that  they  have  to  go  on,  is  that  just  before  the  1963 
budget  hearing,  telegrams  Avere  sent  out  by  the  college,  which  asked 
all  schools  for  the  deaf  to  list  hoAv  many  students  were  planning  to 
take  the  entrance  examinations  that  current  year,  and  this  year. 
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Now,  tlie  schools  had  become  conditioned  to  a lower  and  lower  ac- 
ceptance level  for  the  preparatory^  class  so  that  it  was  hard  to  draw 
the  line  as  to  who  could  not  take  these  examinations.  I myself  had 
27  last  year  but  I knew,  and  advised  them  that  there  were  only  about 
7 that  might  qualify.  But,  on  the  basis  of  these  telegrams,  appar- 
ently, was  drawn  the  conclusion,  which  we  are  convinced  is  entirely 
erroneous,  that  there  is  a great  number  of  qualified  students,  awaiting 
entry.  We  know  this  premise  camiot  be  successfully  sustained. 

Xow,  the  present  plant  is,  thanks  to  your  looking  after  it  with  very 
generous  appropriations,  a very  fine  plant  for  the  size  and  type  of 
college  which  should  be  laiii  there.  We  must  remember  that  the  ap- 
proximately $2,800,000,  proposed  for  the  preparatory  dormitories  is 
not  for  the  college  level,  and  that  this  would  be  expansion,  and  nothing 
else,  because  while  I do  not  know  what  has  been  said  alx)ut  the  condi- 
tion of  Fowler  and  College  Halls — but  I do  know  they  are  in  good 
to  excellent  condition.  I also  know  that  they  will  continue  to  be  used 
as  dormitories,  even  if  the  new  dormitories  should  be  built. 

I was  just  looking  into  this  whole  dormitory  problem,  and  I was 
interested  to  find  out  that  at  Harvard  University,  freshmen  are  housed 
in  dormitories  which  were  built  in  1763,  and  which  were  once  occupied 
by  some  of  the  Eevolutionary  troops. 

Mr.  Fcgartt.  I would  not  brag  about  that. 

D l*.  Boatxer.  Well,  they  are,  all  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I went  to  a one-room  school.  I do  not  brag  about  it. 
I do  not  want  my  kids  to  go  there.  I have  taken  a look  at  the  Harvard 
^ledical  School,  and  I think  they  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  the  condi- 
tion of  some  of  their  buildings,  if  I may  say  it,  sir. 

Dr.  Boatxer.  Well,  you  can  say  the  same  for  Yale. 

Mr.  Dextox.  Down  at  Harvard,  it  is  a tradition,  living  in  those  old 
donnitories. 

Dr.  Boatxer.  Yes,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Dextox.  And  you  could  not  get  some  people  to  move  out  of 
those  houses  in  the  yard  that  were  built  so  long  ago.  Of  course,  there 
are  beautiful  dormitories  down  there. 

Dr.  Boatx^er.  That  is  right.  Many  prefer  the  old  ones : some  do  not. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  have  the  same  thing  in  Congress.  Many  prefer 
the  new  building,  and  others  prefer  to  stay  in  the  old. 

Mr.  Dextox.  I remember  when  the  seniors  only  could  live  on  the 
yard. 

Dr.  Boatxer.  Did  you  go  to  Harvard  ? 

Mr.  Dextox.  I went  to  law  school  there. 

Dr.  Boatxer.  Well,  I would  like  to  point  out  that  College  Hall  has 
a great  tradition,  too;  and  it  is  going  to  be  used,  I hope,  long  and 
successfully  as  a dormitory.  I understand  considerable  money  has 
been  spent  on  it  to  make  it  useful. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  debatable.  I am  talking  about  the  building 
experts  now.  I am  ]iot  talking  about  educators. 

Dr.  Boatxer.  I would  like  to  point  out  to  you,  sir,  that  if  provision 
is  made  for  400  preparatory  students,  they  vmuld  be  admitted  by  the 
same  widely  elastic  requirements  in  effect  at  the  present  time.  This 
has  been  one  of  our  greatest  problems.  The  college  gives  us  no  cri- 
teria or  standards  by  which  to  bring  a person  up  before  them,  and 
say,  “This  student  fully  meets  your  requirements  for  entrance.” 
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Therefore,  the  400  preparatory  students  would  be  somewhere  be^ 
tween  the  8th  and  the  11th  grades,  presumably.  I know  there  are 
some  as  low  as  the  8th  now,  and  11th  would  be  about  the  top  they 
would  go,  because  if  they  were  much  higher  than  that,  they  would 
put  them  in  as  freshmen. 

Building  these  prep  dormitories  would  dictate,  of  course,  that  there 
would  have  to  be  subsequent  dormitories.  Another  key  point  here  is 
that  any  Government  educational  institution  I know  of  does  main- 
tain specific  criteria,  and  you  know  that  you  have  certain  minimals 
you  have  to  achieve  to  enter  it.  The  Gallaudet  preparatory  class- 
iias  none. 

The  per  capita  cost  of  operation  at  Gallaudet  is  now  about  $4,000' 
and  is  increasing  rapidly.  This  might  be  well  spent  if  we  could  look 
forward  to  bringing  these  youngster  successfully  through  a liberal 
arts  education ; but  we  know  that  many  students  of  low  achievement 
now  being  admitted  can  never  do  it.  The  heavy  dropout  rate,  indi- 
cated by  the  80  who  have  dropped  out  since  October  shows  that  they 
cannot  do  it.  Therefore,  many  students  become  frustrated,  and  the 
whole  climate  deteriorates.  It  is  bad  for  these  students  and  bad  for 
the  abler  students. 

In  our  own  school,  when  I looked  at  the  figures,  I found  that  we 
have  20  former  students  who  should  be  in  the  college  proper  now. 
Mne  have  dropped  out  so  far.  Now,  this  does  not  include  this  year's 
prep  class,  but  they  are  not  dropping  the  preps  now.  Quite  a few 
have  left  on  their  own  volition,  however  in  addition  to  the  nine  who 
have  dropped  out,  a sophomore  got  a dismissal  notice  because  of  schol- 
arship— which  was  rescinded.  Some  of  these  students  could  have 
done  the  work;  some  should  never  have  been  taken  in,  but  by  the 
time  that  these  present  four  classes  pass  through  college,  I doubt  if 
there  will  be  five  left,  who  will  get  degrees. 

We  feel  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  Gallaudet  College,  with  its 
present  fine  plant,  to  concentrate  on  making  itself  into  a fine  college,, 
instead  of  embarking  on  an  expansion,  which  a great  number  of  edu- 
cators in  the  country  are  convinced  is  not  needed  and  is  not  for  the 
good  of  these  students  or  the  college. 

I can  assure  you  that  the  welfare  of  our  students  is  our  greatest 
concern.  I have  had  many  come  back  from  Gallaudet  in  the  last  few 
years,  shaken  up  by  not  making  the  grade.  It  is  a very  unpleasant 
experience.  I have  helped  many  of  them  get  jobs,  and  we  feel  that 
money  spent  just  to  have  them  in  there  a year  or  2,  and  drop  them  out, 
is  not  well  spent,  and  could  be  better  spent.  We  are  for  a liberal  arts 
college  for  those  who  can  benefit  from  it,  but  we  are  sure  that  if  rea- 
sonable standards  for  such  a course  were  fairly  adhered  to,  there  will 
not  be  more  than  300  students  in  the  regular  college,  or  more  than  150- 
in  the  preparatory  class ; and  I will  cite  again  the  figures,  that  in  the 
present  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior,  classes  there  are  only  182  stu- 
dents. We  feel  that  if  the  college  would  fairly  maintain  standards 
could  really  live  up  to  its  name  of  being  an  accredited  liberal  arts 
college,  on  we  could  be  proud  of. 

I would  like  to  make  one  recommendation  if  I may,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right. 

Dr.  Boatner.  What  we  asked  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  college- 
more  than  anything  else — you  have  letters  from  other  people,  you. 
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have  our  statements — is  a survey  of  the  college  by  a fair,  impartial, 
competent 

Mr.  Fogarty.  These  people  are  writing  in  just  the  opposite.  We 
have  a Member  of  Congress,  one  of  the  most  respected  Members  of 
this  Congress,  who  has  taken  a great  interest  and  is  scheduled  to 
appear  before  this  committee. 

Dr.  Boatner.  Yes,  he  does.  I know  him  very  well. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I talk  with  him  quite  often.  He  does  not  agree  with 
you,  as  you  know. 

Dr.  Boatner.  Well,  that  is  true,  but  neither  do  many  who  have 
graduated  from  Gallaudet,  and  people  in  this  field  of  education  agree 
with  him,  so  it  is  not  one  sided.  We  are  putting  up  our  side. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Oh,  I do  not  blame  you.  W e hear  all  sides. 

Dr.  Boatner.  Mr.  Shinpaugh  is  here,  if  you  want  to  ask  him  any 
questions. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I have  asked  this  question  several  times. 

How  do  you  decide  whether  a person  is  hard-of-hearing  or  deaf  ? 
Take  your  school,  for  instance.  You  have  the  oldest  school  in  the 
country. 

Dr.  Boatner.  Yes,  we  do. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  is  a very  fine  school.  You  handle  both  the  hard- 
of-hearing  and  the  deaf  ? 

Dr.  Boatner.  I would  say  that  it  is  a hard  line  to  define  except  in 
cases  where  it  is  clear  cut.  You  might  take  the  parallel  of  mental  re- 
tardation. There  is  a line ; if  it  is  hard  to  determine,  we  give  them  a 
trial.  However,  there  are  many  blacks  and  whites ; and  we  only  have 
to  decide  the  grays. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  Let’s  talk  about  mental  retardation. 

Dr.  Boatner.  All  right. 

In  some  cases,  it  is  very  evident  on  the  tests  we  give.  We  have  no 
doubt  about  it.  Behavior ; the  test  response  of  the  child ; and  his  past 
behavior  are  indicative  of  very  low  mental  ability,  such  as  40  IQ,  or 
something  like  that.  Those  are  the  blacks.  We  can  tell  that  easily. 

The  grays  are  not  so  easy.  We  usually  give  them  a trial,  and  we 
probably  lose  more  often  on  the  actual  trial  than  we  win,  but  we  win 
sometimes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  blacks  and  grays — are  you  talking  about  train- 
able  and  educable  retarded  children  now  ? 

Dr.  Boatner.  I am  talking  about  where  to  draw  the  line  now.  We 
are  a school,  and  the  child  has  to  be  able  to  conform  reasonably  to  his 
social  group ; get  along  in  the  class  without  disturbing  it  unduly  and 
make  some  progress. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Who  makes  the  determination  whether  that  child  is 
educable  or  not  ? 

Dr.  Boatner.  Well,  there  is  a whole  committee  on  our  staff  that 
would  rule  on  such  a case. 

We  would  have  our  psychologist  examine  him.  He  would  also  be 
seen  by  supervising  teachers,  and  the  assistant  superintendent  and 
myself.  We  would  discuss  the  matter,  and  if  we  felt  the  child — if 
there  was  any  question  at  all,  we  would  give  him  a trial  of  at  least  a 
few  weeks.  Generally,  these  are  young  children  and  we  admit  them 
into  our  pre-schooh 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  the  most  neglected  child  in  the  country — 
blind  or  deaf  retarded  children. 

Dr.  Boatner.  There  is  no  real  place  for  some  of  these  children,  and 
I agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  There  has  got  to  be  a place  for  them.  We  are  making 
places  for  them.  Ten  years  ago,  who  was  paying  attention  to  re- 
tarded children  ? But  attention  is  being  given  to  them  now. 

Dr.  Boatner.  I agree,  the  deaf  retarded  child  has  no  place  to  go 
except  the  regular  training  school,  so-called,  of  the  States  which  are 
in  no  way  adapted  to  their  care  or  to  their  improvement ; and  yet  we 
cannot  absorb  them  into  the  daily  life  of  the  regular  school  for  the 
deaf. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  have  a State  law  that  makes  every  town,  every 
community,  have  special  classes  for  the  retarded. 

Dr.  Boatner.  It  might  interest  you  to  know  that  we  are  very  glad 
and  we  are  gratified  that  three  students  from  Bhode  Island  have  been 
sent  to  us  by  the  Department  of  Education  of  Bhode  Island.  During 
its  first  50  years  our  school  educated  all  the  deaf  children  of  New 
England.  Now  Bhode  Island  has  had  a school  for  a long  time;  but 
three  students  in  the  last  2 years,  were  appointed  to  our  school  by  the 
Bhode  Island  Department  of  Education.  One  of  those  boys  will  be 
trying  for  Gallaudet.  He  is  taking  the  examination — I guess  he  is 
finishing  up  today.  He  is  a totally  deaf  boy,  the  type  of  boy  that  Gal- 
laudet was  built  for.  He  is  a boy,  ! believe,  who  can  make  the  grade, 
but  he  is  going  to  need  a lot  of  guidance  and  encouragement  after  he 
gets  there. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right.  The  school  is  accredited  is  it  not? 

Dr.  Boatner.  Our  school  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  No.  Gallaudet. 

Dr.  Boatner.  Gallaudet  College,  I believe,  is  accredited  by  the  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  State  Conference  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges,  or 
whatever  it  is. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Amd  some  other  group,  also. 

Dr.  Boatner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  does  not  come  to  my  mind  right  now.  Up  to  this 
point,  they  have  not  been  concerned  about  this  expansion. 

Dr.  Boatner.  It  is  amazing  that  these  three  upper  classes,  which 
have  had  similar  facilities  total  only  182,  now  we  have  218  fresh- 
men— 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I am  just  quoting  some  of  the  people  on  this  accredita- 
tion board. 

Is  this  accreditation  board  out  of  step  with  what  is  going  on  ? 

Dr.  Boatner.  I believe  they  were  not  competent  to  judge  Gallaudet 
College.  In  this  letter  I wrote  you,  I bring  that  out.  The  dean  of  the 
college  made  quite  an  ingenious  argument  to  the  accreditation  com- 
mittee. It  was  in  effect,  that  English  is  not  the  natural  language  of 
the  deaf.  They  might  know  the  subject  perfectly,  but  you  have  to  ex- 
amine them  in  sign  language. 

I noticed  that  in  your  committee’s  hearing  last  year,  he  emphasized 
English.  That  is  what  we  emphasize.  The  sign  language  is  a verv 
crude  language.  It  has  1,500  symbols;  the  main  implementation  is 
in  finger  spelling,  which  is  written  English  in  another  form.  It  was 
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on  this  kind  of  argument,  that  you  have  to  make  such  a special  allow- 
ance for  the  deaf,  that  this  accreditation  went  through. 

As  YOU  know,  in  the  accreditation  of  high  schools  and  other  places, 
generally  they  look  at  the  buildings,  the  library,  the  degrees  of  the 
professors;  the  ratio  of  pupils  to  teachers  in  the  classes;  the  salary 
scale 

Mr.  FoCtAKtt.  I am  not  questioning  that.  I do  not  know  what 
all  they  do.  I imagine  they  are  different  from  board  to  board,  but 
is  there  something  wrong  with  this  one  ? Are  they  out  of  date  ? 

Dr.  Boatxek.  Xo.  I belieYe  this  is  a completely  unique  situation : 
that  examining  board  or  rewiewing  board  did  not  haYe  the  background 
or  experience  necessary  to  judge  Gallaudet  on.  I did  see  the  third 
progress  report  to  this  committee,  and  it  showed  the  Gallaudet  exam- 
inations. These  were  done,  I belieYe,  by  the  Educational  Testing 
Bureau  of  Princeton,  X.J..  which  giYes  out  information  only  to  the 
college  or  its  board  but  I did  see  this  report,  and  Gallaudet  students, 
unfortunately,  were  on  about  the  lowest  percentile  in  most  of  these 
areas.  I feel  this  way  about  accreditation.  It  is  fine,  but  only  if 
it  is  earned. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  lYe  think  the  deaf  haYe  been  neglected  oYer  the  years. 
Xot  much  is  being  done  to  find  them  jobs.  There  is  so  much  more 
being  done  for  the  blind  than  the  deaf  in  eYery  State  in  the  country 
and  also  in  Congress.  IVe  haYe  spent  millions  of  dollars  in 
research 

Dr.  Boatxer.  I agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Fog.vrty  (continuing).  On  helping  the  blind,  but  in  the  deaf, 
medical  science  today  knows  not  much  more  about  it  than  they  did  50 
years  ago.  But  we  do  on  retardation  and  we  do  on  blind. 

Dr.  Boatxer.  Eight  now,  in  any  school  you  want  to  suiwey  in  this 
country,  the  great  majority  are  not  going  to  Gallaudet  anyway.  I get 
these  letters  from  parents : I get  these  inquiries,  “lYhat  do  we  do  now  V' 

You  see,  a school  for  the  deaf,  faced  with  this  complex  academic 
problem,  just  cannot  be  expected  to  nm  a high  grade  teclmical-Yoca- 
tional  school  concurrently.  This  is  more  than  can  be  done,  although 
we  do  haYe  a Yocational  department  and  do  the  best  we  can.  The  idea 
of  special  technical  centers  is  coming  forward  in  Yarious  parts  of  the 
countiw.  lYe  are  iioy'  asking  for  a surveY  gi^ant,  at  the  suggestion  of 
HEW,  to  find  out  the  actual  occupational  situation  of  leaYing  students 
for  the  past  7 years,  in  Xew  England,  so  that  we  may  haxe  something 
to  ofo  on. 

My  feeling.  Yery  strongly,  is  that  there  should  l>e  regional-YOca- 
tional-technical  centers  where  the  deaf  of  leaGne:  age,  18,  10,  20,  22 — 
the  same  age  that  go  to  Gallaudet — can  go  and  receiYe  the  kind  of 
training  that  is  going  to  lead  them  to  skilled  jobs. 

Xqw,  the  deaf  do  get  employment  about  as  proportionately  as  the 
hearing,  but  they  are  underemployed.  A youngster  who  with  proper 
training  might  be  able  to  hold  a job  at  a Yery  high  leYel  of  skill,  haYing 
to  cope  with  the  need  for  money,  goes  to  work  on  an  assembly  line. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  A blind  person  can  get  a job  easier  than  a deaf 
person  can. 

I think  something  has  to  be  done  in  the  area  of  Yocational  education. 
Also,  I think  that  curriculums  could  be  dcYeloped  and  teachers  trained, 
so  that  many  more  of  these  deaf  people  can  get  a high  school  diploma 
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and  can  go  to  college.  That  is  the  way  that  our  Commissioner  of 
Education  talks. 

Dr.  Boatner.  Well,  we  have  been 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I am  surprised  that  the  secondary  schools  are  in 
such  bad  shape. 

Dr.  Boatner.  Well,  sir,  I know  that  would  probably  be  your 
opinion  or  anyone’s  who  has  not  had  the  experience  of  teaching  these 
deaf  youngsters.  A 6 -year-old  hearing  boy  who  goes  to  an  ordinary 
school  already  has  a practical,  everyday  language,  at  least  in  the 
spoken  form,  with  which  he  can  get  along  the  rest  of  his  life  in  everyday 
situations.  In  contrast,  without  special  training,  which  we  now  pro- 
vide for  3-  to  6-year-old  children  in  a special  school,  the  6-year-old 
deaf  child  would  not  even  have  the  concept  of  words. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I am  not  telling  you  you  are  wrong.  We  have  been 
listening  to  people  from  the  Office  of  Education  tell  us  about  the 
revolution  in  the  teaching  of  physics  that  has  just  developed  in  the 
last  2 or  3 years.  Only  last  evening,  we  had  another  man  of  one  of 
our  leading  universities  tell  us  of  the  changes  in  the  teaching  of  biol- 
ogy. It  is  completely  changed  from  what  it  was  10  years  ago. 

In  fact,  the  college  teachers  have  to  be  retrained  in  many  cases. 

Dr.  Boatx^er.  The  nresident  of  our  board  wrote  a book  on  physics 
which  was  adopted  by  26  colleges  back  in  the  1930’s.  About  that 
time  this  atomic  thing  exploded,  too,  so  he  was  told  to  rewrite  it. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I am  just  wondering,  maybe  we  ought  to  have  some- 
one take  a good  look  at  Gallaudet  College ; and  also  take  a good  look 
at  the  administration  of  the  secondary  school  system  for  the  deaf  in 
this  country. 

Dr.  Boatister.  That  is  a splendid  idea.  I agree  with  you.  I would 
say  this.  We  are  handicapped  in  many  ways.  We  are  badly  handi- 
capped, in  getting  teachers.  We  are  not  in  a laboratoiy  situation. 
We  are  in  a firing-line  situation  and  we  have  to  go  on  with  what  we 
have. 

Eight  now,  I need  five  more  teachers.  I have  scoured  the  country. 
We  offer  $5,000  to  start.  I have  offered  higher  than  that,  and  we 
still  are  not  getting  the  teachers  that  we  should  get  and  when  we  do 
get  them,  they  have  been  through  a training  center,  but  they  are  still 
inexperienced  and  have  a lot  to  learn  about  this  complex  problem  of 
teaching  the  deaf. 

I was  an  engineer  before  I got  into  the  profession,  and  my  first 
thought  was  ^^Let’s  teach  these  people  to  read.”  I have  been  trying 
it  ever  since  but  have  never  solved  the  problem.  I find  that  the  com- 
plexities of  this  field  are  so  endlessly  difficult,  that  you  can  only  try 
to  grasp  them.  I do  not  say  that  there  are  not  better  methods.  There 
must  be. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Some  of  the  letters  I have  received  from  some  of 
the  superintendents  of  secondary  schools  indicate  to  me  that  we  are 
way  behind  the  times. 

Maybe  a Presidential  commission  of  some  kind  ought  to  be  set  up, 
to  look  into  both  Gallaudet  and  the  rest  of  the  educational  system  for 
the  deaf  throughout  the  country. 

Dr.  Boatxer.  That  is  what  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I have  never  seen  such  a difference  of  opinion. 
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Dr.  Boatner.  That  is  what  should  be  done.  Just  as  when  we  are 
talking  about  this  technical- vocational  center.  First,  let’s  find  the 
actual  facts  in  one  region  before  we  know  what  to  do  on  that. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  that  is  a good  suggestion.  I would  support 
something  like  that. 

Dr.  BoAnsTER.  We  hope  to  do  that.  I would  like  to  mention  one 
other  factor. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  Jj&t  us  not  get  into  vocational  education. 

Dr.  Boatner.  No,  sir.  I am  speaking  of  a factor  that  relates  to  this 
whole  problem.  That  is,  the  disappearance  from  our  schools — and 
hence  this  reservoir  for  Gallaudet  College — of  those  people  who  used 
to  be  the  flower  of  Gallaudet  College  and  our  schools  also ; those  were 
the  people  who  became  adventitiously  deaf,  say,  at  8 years  of  age  from 
something  like  meningitis.  They  were  severely  deaf,  but  they  had 
this  tremendous  and  valuable  thing  that  we  who  hear  get  for  nothing, 
and  do  not  appreciate,  and  that  which  the  deaf  child  often  struggles 
all  his  life  to  get.  They  had  language.  They  could  build  upon  that. 

You  will  find  that  your  outstanding  people  from  Gallaudet  College 
over  the  years,  have  largely  come  from  those  groups,  although  there 
have  been  many  people  born  deaf  who  due  to  their  fine  mentality  and 
ability  to  work  have  attained  high  education.  I do  not  say  they  do 
not. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Oh,  I know  some  fine  people  who  are  deaf. 

Dr.  Boatner.  Yes. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  Parents  of  friends  of  mine. 

Dr.  Boatner.  However,  you  have  to  admit,  that  the  adventitiously 
deaf  did  furnish  Gallaudet  a legitimate  intake,  who  had  the  tremen- 
dous advantage  of  language.  These  are  not  common  any  more,  due  to 
new  drugs,  although  the  medical  profession  has  not  done  much  to 
amount  to  anything,  curatively  for  deafness  itself. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Not  for  the  deaf  but  we  have  in  just  about  everything 
else. 

Dr.  Boatner.  But  preventatively,  they  have  knocked  out  scarlet 
fever,  menmgitis,  and  measles. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  That  is  secondary 

Dr.  Boatner.  About  20  percent  of  our  intake  has  been  knocked  out 
due  to  the  abatement  of  these  diseases. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Now,  speaking  about  accreditation,  are  there  any 
accreditation  standards  for  secondary  schools  ? 

Dr.  Boatner.  In  the  deaf,  yes.  There  are  some  schools  that  have 
gotten  their  accreditation  but  it  does  not  mean  a thing,  Mr.  Congress- 
man. I can  assure  you  at  the  present  time,  that  there  is  not  a legiti- 
mate senior  high  school  for  the  deaf  in  the  United  States,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  Lexington  School  for  the  Deaf,  which  has 
gotten  or  progressed  2 years  down  the  road ; I was  on  a panel  at  that 
school  when  they  were  discussing  its  future  plans  a few  years  ago, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  out  of  the  greater  New  York  area,  they  ought 
to  be  able  to  get  about  50  to  60  that  could  really  come  up  to  the  stand- 
ards, the  regents  standards  for  a full  senior  high  school  in  the  college 
stream.  Dr.  O’Connor  is  trying  that.  He  is  only  in  his  second  year. 
I can  name  you  schools  in  the  South  that  are  accredited.  I can  name 
others  elsewhere  that  are  accredited,  but  we  can  stack  our  senior  class 
of  the  academic  level  up  against  any  of  them,  without  any  fear. 
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Mr.  F OGARTY.  Which  ones  in  the  South  are  accredited  ? 

Dr.  Boatner.  Mississippi,  Georgia. 

Our  State  university  used  to  take  in  anybody  that  had  a diploma 
from  an  accredited  high  school  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  as  long 
as  it  had  room.  They  found  out  this  was  a mistake.  I have  talked 
to  people  at  some  of  the  Southern  State  universities.  They  told  me 
that  they  wished  they  could  institute  an  entrance  examination  plan. 
They  have  not  been  able  to  but  the  University  of  Connecticut  has  a 
modified  college  entrance  examination.  It  is  not  as  tough  as  the  col- 
lege boards  but  at  least  it  prevents  a lot  of  wasted  time  and  effort  on 
the  part  of  students  who'  can’t  really  do  the  work. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I have  heard  about  your  school  for  many  years  and 
what  I heard  about  it  has  been  good. 

You  say  you  stack  your  school  up  against  any  of  the  ones  in  the 
South  or  any  other  place.  How  many  did  you  graduate  last  year? 

Dr.  Boatner.  How  many  did  we  graduate?  Last  year  we  had  a 
class  of  30.  We  have  to  divide  these  youngsters.  This  year  we  will 
have  38,  our  largest  class.  We  have  A,  B,  and  C divisions.  The  A 
group  ranges  from  a 10-  to  12-grade  level  with  one  girl  over  12-plus. 
You  come  down  to  the  next  group,  seniors,  too,  but  they  will  average 
from  eighth  to  ninth  grade.  Then  the  lower  group  will  range  from 
fifth  to  eighth  grade  level  and  yet  they  are  all  18  to  20  years  old.  You 
might  say  why  don’t  we  bring  this  lower  group  up  ? But  if  you  would 
see  the  youngsters  you  would  think  they  had  done  very  well  consider- 
ing their  limitations.  They  may  have  an  80  or  90  IQ,  with  deafness 
from  birth  and  various  other  factors. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  a cliild  is  born  of  poor  parents,  it  seems  to  me  we 
have  to  spend  a little  extra  to  take  care  of  them.  The  middle  class 
generally  sees  to  it  that  their  kids  go  to  school  if  they  want  to  go. 
Sometimes  the  poorer  people  just  do  not  have  the  money.  I have 
always  thought  w^e  ought  to  spend  a little  more  effort  in  that  particu- 
lar area — whether  it  be  the  deaf,  blind,  or  just  plain  education  of 
normal  children. 

Dr.  Boatner.  I agree.  It  is  true  that  every  youngster  should  have 
the  benefit  of  education,  but  the  education  that  is  best  for  him.  It 
doesn’t  necessarily  mean  a liberal  arts  education  or  anything  like  that. 
He  may  need  another  kind.  In  the  report,  the  Gallagher  report  sev- 
eral years  ago,  and  I made  comment  on  that 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  Someone  left  it  here  the  other  day. 

Dr.  Boatner.  I will  be  glad  to  mail  them  to  you. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  are  having  someone  look  them  over. 

Dr.  Boatner.  It  will  be  interesting  to  look  them  over  in  the  light 
of  the  present  day.  He  started  out  by  saying,  well,  “I  am  not  fam- 
iliar with  this  field.  I don’t  claim  to  be,”  but  he  made  a very  good 
surve}’  and  perhaps  it  was  best  that  he  wasn’t  familiar.  He  had 
no  preconceived  leaning  one  way  or  the  other.  One  thing  he  couldii’t 
understand  was  why  schools  like  ours  didn’t  get  on  the  ball  and  get 
themselves  accredited.  He  couldn’t  understand  the  tremendous  edu- 
cational handicap  of  deafness. 

In  this  connection  I would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a school, 
a very  fine  school,  the  Clarke  School.  You  know  Mr.  Pratt,  its  prin- 
cipal, very  well.  They  pursue  the  purely  oral  line  of  instruction 
and  their  enrollment  is  rather  selective.  They  do  a fine  job.  Their 
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program  is  so  to  try  to  get  their  pupils  to  the  eighth  grade  level  and 
then  have  them  enter  a high  school  or  prep  school  with  the  hope  of 
eventually  going  to  college.  Many  are  18  by  the  time  they  reach  the 
eighth  grade.  Some  do  go  through  preparatory  schools  and  perhaps 
college,  but  many  do  not.  Yet,  I am  sure  that  he  has  had  parents 
who  would  have  spent  a million  dollars  to  raise  their  slow  youngster 
to  a full  12th  gi^ade,  but  it  is  not  in  the  cards.  You  know  children 
like  that.  I cite  this  to  show  that  money  and  facilities  can  do  just  so 
much  to  raise  eductional  levels. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I know  retarded  children  whose  parents  are  worth 
millions  and  they  shove  them  oil  and  put  them  in  some  home  300 
or  400  miles  away  and  forget  about  them.  And  I know  the  other  kind 
that  will  do  everjdhing  they  can  for  them,  too.  lYe  have  a home  like 
that  in  Ehode  Island  that  has  taken  a lot  from  Xew  York.  So,  I 
am  rather  close  to  this  problem. 

Dr.  Boatxer.  The  Bradley  Home,  yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  lYe  have  another  one  besides  Bradley  that  takes  a 
lot  of  people  from  Connecticut. 

Dr.  Boatxer.  I am  talking  about  the  middle  ground  people.  A 
friend  of  mine  who  is  a principal,  in  an  elementary  school,  he  is  in 
Hartford — he  told  me  the  other  day — his  average  IQ  of  1,500  students 
is  88.  With  that  type  of  student  you  have  got  to  get  the  type  of 
education  for  that  student  so  they  can  benefit  from  it. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  But  on  the  accreditation  now — how  many  secondary 
schools  are  accredited?  You  say  it  does  not  make  much  difference. 

Dr.  Boatxer.  Take  one  school  last  year  that  is  accredited.  I heard 
the  principal  read  a paper  at  Austin.  Their  senior  class  averages  8.7 
on  the  California  test.  Ours  averaged  10,  on  the  Stanford  test  which 
is  about  a grade  and  a half  tougher.  Xext  year  it  may  be  up  or  down. 
I am  not  saying  that  we  are  better  or  that  they  are  worse  or  anything 
like  that.  I am  showing  that  accreditation  may  or  may  not  mean  a 
darn  thing. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  may  not.  I think  it  should. 

Dr.  Boatxer.  It  should. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  something  ought  to  be  done.  I have  had 
some  letters  condenming  the  administration  of  the  secondary  school 
system  for  the  deaf. 

Dr.  Boatxer.  But  let's  take  the  matter  at  hand.  Suppose  it  is  all 
our  fault. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I do  not  say  it  is  all  your  fault. 

Dr.  Boatxer.  Let^s  say  it  is. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I am  just  quoting  some  of  the  superintendents  of 
some  of  the  schools  for  the  deaf. 

Dr.  Boatxer.  I think  it  is  sometimes  beino:  said  in  the  area  of  the 
college.  But  assuming  that  is  true,  which  I don't  agree  to,  it  still 
does  not  produce  the  pupils  ready  for  Gallaudet  or  does  it  relieve 
Gallaudet  from  the  responsibility  for  admitting  only  those  who  in 
their  considered  judgment  should  benefit  by  this  program,  and  I 
notice  that  in  the  President's  report  and  in  their  statement  to  you, 
the  dean  said  the  college  had  developed  “unusually  sensitive  instru- 
ments’' with  regards  to  admitting  students.  Xow,  when  80  drop  out 
of  a small  college  by  midterm,  I say  either  the  selectiA^e  system  is  not 
so  sensitive  and  discriminating 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  I agree.  We  are  concerned  with  the  dropout  problem 
in  our  regular  high  schools  and  I am  sure  in  some  of  your  secondary 
schools  the  dropouts  are  tremendous.  I know  it  is  high  in  my  own 
city  in  just  regular  schools.  And  that  is  something  we  are  trying 
to  do  something  about. 

Dr.  Boatner.  But  if  a college  has  about  400  at  most  to  start  the 
year  off,  that  are  not  preps,  graduate  students  or  special  students,  and 
80  leave  for  one  reason  or  another  by  midsemester,  I think  you  will 
admit  that  is  a high  dropout  rate. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  had  30  graduate  last  year.  How  many  applied 
to  get  into  Gallaudet  ? 

Dr.  Boatner.  Last  year  I was  in  the  same  position  as  all  the  other 
schools  in  that  I didn’t  know  what  Gallaudet  was  going  to  take. 
A good  many  students  wanted  to  take  the  examination  and  27  did 
take  it.  There  were  11  accepted  on  the  first  go- around,  4 of  whom 
decided  not  to  go  to  college.  Gallaudet  has  instituted  a second  exam 
for  those  who  fail  in  the  first  one.  This  was  given  in  July  and  two 
more  passed,  even  thought  I Imow  one  was  lower  on  this  test  than 
the  first  one.  That  particular  student  already  had  a job  with  an 
insurance  company  in  the  printing  department.  He  had  slightly 
less  than  an  eighth  grade  Stanford  average  and  only  fifth  grade 
reading  ability.  I told  the  parents  that  he  could  not  do  college  work 
but  they  said  if  he  could  get  a year  or  two  that  would  do.  I say 
that  this  is  not  the  function  of  Gallaudet.  The  second  student 
decided  not  to  go. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  That  is  not  good  thinking.  What  will  happen  when 
the  parents  are  no  longer  here  ? 

Dr.  Boatner.  The  influence  of  Gallaudet  has  not  helped  the  students 
who  cannot  do  college  work. 

Of  the  five  who  passed  and  didn’t  go  last  year,  three  decided  to  go 
to  work ; one  is  taking  a technician’s  course  in  a hospital ; one  is  going 
to  a business  school ; one  got  a job  in  the  Yale  Library;  and  the  other 
two  continued  in  school.  They  are  both  students  who  would  do  well 
at  Gallaudet,  and  I certainly  have  not  discouraged  them  from  going 
there.  But  they  have  decided  not  to  go. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  What  about  the  the  ones  who  did  not  pass  ? 

Dr.  Boatner.  The  ones  that  didn’t  pass  ? 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  Were  they  way  down  in  the  list,  or  what  ? 

Dr.  Boatner.  Yes.  As  I say,  if  Gallaudet  had  given  us  any  criteria 
we  would  have  said  to  them,  “You  are  not  up  to  it  and  you  can’t  take 
the  exam.”  But  we  have  no  criteria  to  defend  and  parents  say,  “Oh, 
let  them  take  it.”  One  man  came  to  me  and  said  “My  wife  is  going  to 
have  a nervous  breakdown  unless  our  boy  takes  the  exam.” 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I have  people  who  say  the  same  thing  to  me.  They 
want  to  take  the  examination  for  West  Point  and  Annapolis  and 
I talk  them  out  of  it.  I say  this  is  the  worst  thing  in  the  world  to 
liave  them  appointed  and  have  them  flunk  out.  I do  not  let  them 
take  it. 

Dr.  Boatner.  Four  or  five  more  wanted  to  take  the  exam  this  year 
and  they  were  as  good  as  some  who  had  previously  been  accepted.  I 
turned  them  down.  In  the  future  we  just  hope  to  set  our  own  stand- 
ards. We  are  going  to  bring  them  up  to  the  11th  grade  as  a mini- 
mum. That’s  where  they  ought  to  be. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  you  ought  to  set  higher  standards  than  that. 
I think  something  can  be  done  to  do  a better  job  in  education  of  the 
deaf.  That  is  my  opinion  and  you  have  yours. 

Dr.  Boai:ner.  I agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Let  me  ask  you  one  other  question  and  I am  going 
to  get  through.  It  is  getting  late  and  my  old  friend  David  Crockett 
has  been  waiting  a long  time. 

Brown  University  is  one  of  the  oldest  universities  in  the  country. 
It  is  celebrating  its  200th  anniversary  this  year.  They  are  starting  a 
medical  school  in  September — a 2-year  school.  We  are  all  very  happy 
about  it.  But  they  are  going  to  accept  a certain  percent  of  their 
medical  students  who  are  so-called  B and  C students.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible for  a student  who  is  not  an  A student  to  get  into  medical 
school  today,  from  my  experience.  What  do  you  think  about  that? 
It  is  an  outstanding  college. 

Dr.  Boatner.  It  depends  on  the  college.  I would  say  a B or  a C 
at  Brown  is  highly  respectable  and  if  you  examine  the  dropout  records 
of  the  freslrman  class  there  it  is  very  low.  One  of  the  big  reasons  is 
that  they  really  do  know  they  can  do  the  work  before  admitting  them. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Take  another  school.  What  about  Temple  in  Phil- 
adelphia ? 

Dr.  Boatner.  I am  not  familiar  with  Temple. 

We  can  go  too  much  on  grades.  I remember  taking  a course  at 
Columbia  and  the  professor  made  this  statement — he  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  since  1910  on  aptitude  testing  and  at  that  time  he  said  there 
was  neither  a valid  or  reliable  one  invented,  but  he  hoped  some  day 
that  they  would  have  them.  He  made  the  statement  that  when  you 
get  to  the  upper  25  percent  of  intelligence,  it  ceases  to  be  a major  fac- 
tor in  your  future  effectiveness  and  success  in  most  professional  areas. 
A doctor  who  has  a B average  might  be  a splendid  doctor  in  my  esti- 
mation. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Denton. 

Mr.  Denton.  Is  the  American  School  for  the  Deaf  a State- support- 
ed school  ? 

Dr.  Boatner.  It  is  not  a State  school,  but  State  supported.  MTien 
the  school  was  incorporated  in  1816  there  were  no  State  institutions. 
Our  State  put  up  some  money  to  help  get  it  started  and  today  they 
furnish  about  75  percent  of  our  operating  expenses  and  occasionally 
they  will  help  us  with  a capital  grant.  The  money  now  is  appropriated 
by  the  same  procedure  as  for  State  institutions — although  it  appears 
as  a condensed  item  under  the  department  of  education  budget. 

Mr.  Denton.  Wliere  in  the  State  is  it  located  ? 

Dr.  Boatner.  West  Hartford.  It  was  in  Hartford. 

Mr.  Denton.  Do  you  want  us  to  disallow  this  request  for  the  appro- 
priation to  build  these  two  dormitories  ? 

Dr.  Boatner.  My  feeling  is  that  it  is  not  justified — you  caimot 
get  the  qualified  number  of  pupils.  The  dormitories  might  be  filled, 
but  they  would  have  to  go  lower  and  lower  down  the  academic  scale  to 
do  it.  This  isn’t  good  for  the  pupils  or  the  college. 

Mr.  Denton.  I take  it  you  want  us  to  disallow  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Boatner.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Dentox.  What  about  the  appropri  ation  for  operation  of  the 
school  ? I think  that  is  $1,700,000. 

Dr.  Boatner.  I made  comment  on  the  1963  appropriation  to  be^in 
with.  I notice  it  was  your  own  questions  at  that  time  that  brought 
out  the  fact  that  the  budget  had  risen  rapidly  in  recent  years.  I notice 
it  is  up  again  another  half  million  dollars,  roughly,  from  what  it  was 
last  year. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  On  that  point,  just  to  keep  the  record  straight,  it  was 
this  committee  that  advocated  a 10-year  plan.  We  did  the  same  thins: 
for  Howard  University  and  it  is  working  out  wonderful  at  Howard. 
They  were  not  accredited,  ei  ther.  We  think  it  is  a fine  school,  now. 

Mr.  Dentox.  Do  you  want  us  to  disallow  that  ? 

Dr.  Boatxer.  The  thing  that  I am  mainly  interested  in  is  that  if 
these  dormitories  are  built  it  is  going  to  bring  in  a vastly  increased 
number*  of  unprepared  preparatory  students. 

Mr.  Dextox.  Do  you  want  us  to  cut  down  this  appropriation  for 
operating  expenses?  It  is  $1,697,000. 

Dr.  Boatxer.  I know  that  they  have  gotten  very  high  salaries  and 
that  they  have  a very  large  staff.  I don’t  know^  whether  all  of  it  is 
necessary  or  not.  But,  I wouldn’t  want  to  say  cut  it  down,  because 
I don’t  know^  enough  about  their  fiscal  operation  to  say  that.  I would 
say  if  any  of  the  operating 

Mr.  Dextox.  You  do  not  want  to  make  any  recommendation  one 
way  or  another  on  the  operating  appropriation,  but  you  do  ndt  want 
to  appropriate  the  money  to  build  the  two  buldings  or  plan  the  third. 

Dr.  Boatxer.  I certainly  do  not,  and  I think  it  would  be  wise  to  do 
what  Congressman  Fogarty  suggested — let’s  find  out  the  facts.  I 
would  say  one  thing  and  others  would  say  other  things. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  On  dormitories  we  have  to  find  out  the  facts,  too. 
What  is  a good  situation  ? 

We  know  there  are  two  and  sometimes  three  students  to  a room  now. 

Dr.  Boatxer.  Three  might  work  out  all  right  under  certain  ar- 
rangements. It  all  depends. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  From  the  safety  and  health  standpoint  it  may  not. 

Dr.  Boatxer.  I questioned  the  gentleman  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
University  of  Connecticut  plant.  He  gave  me  some  statistics.  They 
have  built  over  6,000  individual  units  since  the  war.  Up  to  date  they 
have  never  spent  over  $3,700  per  unit.  They  .are  now  building  an 
eight-story  building  with  four  elevators.  He  told  me  that  now  the 
students  prefer  to  have  practically  all  of  their  needs  and  everything 
where  they  live.  So  in  this  building  they  have  practically  everything 
but  the  main  library.  They  have  the  first  two  floors  given  over  to  a 
full  dining  room  and  kitchen  and  so  on.  They  have  lounges,  study 
rooms,  and  small  libraries.  They  have  two  to  a room,  except  in  a 
few  instances  where  the  space  requirements  would  indicate  one.  This 
one  is  going  to  cost  between  $4,300  and  $4,500  a unit.  It  will  be  the 
highest  unit  cost  building  at  the  university.  They  have  170  square 
feet  in  each  room;  two  students  to  a room.  I used  arithmetic  and 
divided  the  $4,500  unit  cost  into  the  proposed  appropriation  and  it 
came  out  to  644  students  as  compared  to  400.  Incidentally,  the  new 
buildings  at  Gallaudet  today  are  no  better  than  the  ones  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut.  They  are  about  the  same  type,  the  newer 
buildings.  Eegarding  this.  Dr.  Elstad  told  me,  “We  have  nothing  to 
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do  with  the  amount  of  money  they  put  in  for  a given  number — we  just 
ask  for  400  students.” 

Mr.  Dentox.  I think  we  can  go  out  there  and  look  at  the  plant  and 
have  some  idea  whether  it  is  adeqaute  or  not. 

Dr.  Boatner.  There  is  one  thing  I would  recommend  I wish  they 
liad  at  Gallaudet,  a dining  room  for  the  boys  and  one  for  the  girls. 

I think  it  would  lessen  a great  many  of  the  disciplinary  problems 
and  the  pressures  and  strains  that  come  to  Gallaudet — they  are  pretty 
well  isolated  out  there.  The  boys  and  girls  are  together  for  breakfast 
and  dinner  and  lunch  and  they  are  no  different  from  any  other  boys 
and  girls. 

Mr.  Dextox.  I got  two  letters  from  people  who  thought  they  ought 
to  build  regional  schools  for  the  deaf.  They  did  not  want  to  go  ahead 
building  these  because  they  thought  we  should  plan  regional  schools. 
What  is  there  on  that  ? 

Dr.  Boatxek.  This  is  in  connection  with  the  realization  that  we 
should  take  care  of  the  many  students — who  cannot  advantageously 
take  a liberal  arts  college  course. 

Mr.  Dextox.  If  you  have  only  TOO  or  800  students,  I do  not  think 
you  can  divide  that  into  many  regional  schools. 

Dr.  Boatxer.  As  I tell  you,  you  can  be  sure  of  this,  that  for  every 
1 that  has  the  ability  to  take  this  liberal  aits  course  to  advantage, 
there  are  at  least  14  who  can’t. 

Mr.  Dextox.  If  that  is  the  case,  then,  Avhy  not  build  these  doimi- 
tories,  if  you  are  going  to  have  a different  class  of  students?  Why 
would  you  not  have  these  dormitories  set  up  for  the  liberal  aits 
students  ? 

Dr.  Boatx^er.  Because  you  haven’t  enough  students  who  can  do 
a liberal  arts  program. 

Mr.  Dextox.  You  do  not  think  there  are  going  to  be  688? 

Dr.  Boatxer.  No;  the  statistics  we  have  show  that  there  is  prob- 
ably 130  or  120  of  them  every  year  who  cannot  do  it.  I am  sorry — 
who  can  do  it — I am  sorry. 

Mr.  Dextox.  They  show  595  for  this  year  and  688  for  next. 

Dr.  Boatxer.  At  wliatever  standard  they  set.  They  haven’t  got 
595  now  and  I don’t  know  whether  they  have  got  500  because  of  the 
dropouts  so  far  this  year. 

Mr.  Dextox.  Why  would  you  build  a regional  school  if  vou  onlv 
have  that? 

Dr.  Boatxer.  This  would  be  for  entirely  different  purposes.  It 
would  be  for  technical  training  Avhich  Gallaudet  has  said  it  would  not 
go  into. 

Mr.  Dextox.  One  of  these  letters  I got  complained  about  the  fact 
that  they  were  taking,  I think,  vocational  rehabilitation  funds,  is  that 
light? 

Dr.  Boatxer.  Well,  I am  told  that  they  were  taking  vocational  re- 
habilitation funds  and  using  them  for  tutoring  when  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  used  for  counseling  in  the  coaching  center.  But  this  is  a 
different  problem.  Gallaudet  makes  this  clear  because  it  has  reiterated 
that  it  is  going  to  be  a pure  liberal  arts  college  like  Williams  or  Am- 
herst. They  are  not  going  in  for  technical  or  vocational  training. 
They  even  dropped  their  printing  course  not  long  ago  that  had  been 
a real  standby  for  the  deaf.  A lot  of  theiru  got  jobs  in  the  GPO  and 
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other  places  like  Judd  & Detweiler  in  Washington,  here.  It  has  been 
a mainstay  over  there. 

Mr.  Denton.  Another  complaint  was  that  the  students  were  taking 
National  Defense  Education  Act  loans. 

Dr.  Boatner.  That  is  something  I don’t  know  anything  about. 

Mr.  Denton.  There  was  a complaint  that  they  ought  to  pay  all  the 
tuition  and  the  student  should  not  have  to  pay  any  of  it. 

Dr.  Boatner.  Up  to  this  administration  there  was  hardly  anybody 
who  didn’t  get  a full  scholarship.  Now  they  don’t.  This  college 
requires  $900  plus  about  $180  in  fees  from  the  parents  or  somebody. 

Mr.  Denton.  Mr.  Fogarty  said  this  committee  decided  they  should 
have  sufficient  money  to  have  an  accredited  school  at  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege and  as  he  told  you,  we  started  a 10-year  building  program.  I 
remember  several  years  ago  when  the  Superintendent  was  here,  we 
asked  him  if  Gallaudet  was  going  to  be  an  accredited  college.  He 
said,  “We  do  have  a problem.  We  not  only  have  to  get  men  who  are 
qualified  to  teach  the  subjects,  but  they  also  have  to  know  how  to  com- 
municate to  the  deaf  and  dumb.” 

Dr.  Boatner.  A big  problem,  yes. 

Mr.  Denton.  Later  they  told  us  they  were  an  accredited  college 
and  I have  always  been  proud  of  the  fact  that  this  committee  had  a 
hand  in  enabling  Gallaudet  to  be  an  accredited  college.  In  view  of 
that  I just  wonder  what  all  the  shooting  is  about  here  and  what  all 
the  trouble  is.  About  the  only  thing  I see  you  are  objecting  to  is 
building  two  dormitories. 

Dr.  Boatner.  To  get  these  filled  they  are  going  to  have  to  take 
kids  who  are  even  lower  than  the  eighth  grade.  It  is  demoralizing 
to  the  college  and  to  the  student.  There  are  not  that  many  who  are 
going  to  take  a liberal  arts  course  and  benefit  it.  If  you  get  a college 
for  1,700  out  there  to  fill,  you  will  have  to  go  down  to  very  much  lower 
standards. 

Mr.  Denton.  How  many  dormitories  do  they  have  now  ? 

Dr.  Boatner.  Fowler,  College,  Peet,  and  Ely.  They  have  four 
large  dormitories.  There  may  be  some  smaller  living  places. 

Mr.  Denton.  Can  they  not  be  remodeled — the  older  ones? 

Dr.  Boatner.  They  will  use  these  for  dormitories  no  matter  what 
you  build.  Fowler  Hall  is  in  excellent  condition.  I was  in  it  not  so 
long  ago.  The  other  one  has  a good  deal  of  money  spent  on  it.  But 
whatever,  they  will  still  be  used  for  dormitories. 

Mr.  Denton.  These  two  dormitories  you  think  will  be  in  addition 
to  the  facilities  they  now  have  ? 

Dr.  Boatner.  If  you  go  for  this  400  you  are  committed  to  the  whole 
1,700,  as  I see  it,  because  then  they  will  say,  “You  gave  us  provision 
for  more  preps  so  now  we  must  have  room  for  more  freshmen,  and 
soon.” 

Mr.  Denton.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  1,700  ? 

Dr.  Boatner.  The  president  and  the  dean  announced  last  year  at 
the  budget  hearing  they  were  going  from  the  present  enrollment  to 
1,600  to  1,700  students  within  5 years.  (In  another  place  they  said 
10  years.)  And  they  still  say  they  are  going  to  be  strictly  liberal  arts. 
It  is  not  in  the  cards,  Mr.  Denton.  It  just  can’t  be  done  and  it  is  not 
going  to  be  done.  You  can  build  the  dormitories  out  there  but  you  are 
not  going  to  get  that  many  deaf  students  who  can  legitimately  take  a 
liberal  arts  course. 
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]SIi\  De>'tox.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Fogastt.  Mr.  Lesiiiski. 

[Mr.  Lesixski.  A point  you  are  driring  at — and  I can  sympathize 
with  your  thinking — instead  of  having  a mass  number  of  people  at 
Gallaudet  you  want  a good,  well-rounded  student  before  he  gets  his 
credits,  is  that  correct  i 

Dr.  Boatxer.  Well,  we  feel  it  is  a disservice  to  the  student  to  put 
him  in  a program  he  cannot  do.  It  is  demoralizing  just  to  build  up  an 
enrollment  for  more  dormitories  and  we  feel  that  is  the  situation 
today.  I would  like  to  really  think,  as  i>erhaps  you  or  ISIr.  Denton 
do  tiiink.  that  an  eighth-grade-level  student  could  pull  himself  up 
to  college  level  after  he  is  19  or  20  years  old  and  has  probably  no  more 
than  100  IQ.  Is  a liberal  arts  course  indicated  for  such  a boy  ( We 
feel  that  he  should  not  be  in  a liberal  arts  course,  but  there  are  many  of 
them  down  there  now  and  there  are  going  to  be  a lot  more.  But  they 
are  not  going  to  get  their  degrees — ^they  gave  only  50  last  year.  I 
doubt  whether  they  will  have  more  than  50  baccalaureates  this  year. 
]\Iany  students  there  are  not  getting  tliis  education. 

Mr.  Lesen’seu.  They  are  not  capable  enough  for  the  courses  ? 

Dr.  Boatxer.  Xo:  many  are  not  capable  of  doing  it.  For  example, 
I had  a boy  from  Maine  who  went  to  the  pi'ej)  class  in  1960  and 
was  droj^ped  from  the  fi'eshman  class  in  June  1962.  He  wrote  out 
something  about  his  courses  for  me.  In  English,  he  had  Chaucer, 
Beowulf.  Greek  plays,  one  tiling  or  another  along  that  line.  This 
boy  shouldn’t  have  been  taking  any  of  that  course.  His  reading  was 
probably  not  more  than  a sixth-grade  level  and  here  he  was  trying 
to  struggle  with  Greek  plays  in  the  freshman  year.  It  didnl  work. 
He  was  dropped  and  he  was  a mighty  unhappy  ]x>y  when  he  came 
to  see  me.  I got  him  a job  in  an  industrial  iilaiit  in  Hartford  last 
September  and  he  is  doing  well  there.  We  feel  this  is  not  the 
program  we  want  down  there.  Let’s  have  a liberal  arts  college,  but 
let’s  make  it  what  it  should  be — a good  one — and  only  for  those  who 
can  really  benefit  fi’om  it. 

]Tr.  Lesixski.  Thank  you.  Doctor. 

!Mr.  Fogaett.  Doctor,  it  has  iieen  said  on  other  occasions  that 
many  of  the  superintendents  visit  the  campus  but  very  few  have  ever 
taken  the  time  to  visit  the  classrooms  and  see  what  was  going  on. 

Dr.  BoatxePw.  I am  glad  you  said  that. 

I can’t  say  about  other  superintendents.  But  I have  visited  the 
classes.  Dr.  Elstad  in  a private  conference  with  15  of  us  superin- 
tendents in  Colorado  Sinings  back  in  1959 — when  we  were  trying 
to  get  together,  said  that  to  us.  I asked  liim  if  he  visited  the  classes 
and  he  said  **Xo.”  In  Januaiy  1962  I visited  classes  to  see  how 
the  new  **block  system’’  was  doing.  Under  this  arrangment  the 
students  had  a subject  4 hom'S  a day  for  several  weeks,  and  then  tliis 
is  dropped  and  another  subject  is  taken  up  in  the  same  way  and 
so  on.  I went  into  an  algebra  classroom.  The  teacher  wasn’t  there. 
He  didn’t  come  for  20  minutes.  There  were  about  25  yomigsters 
waiting  there.  Wlien  he  did  not  come  I staited  sometliing  myself 
since  I like  algebra.  I wrote  a problem  from  the  book  on  the  board, 
which  some  tried  to  work.  I fomid  only  a few  students  were  I'eally 
studying  algebra:  others  were  doing  remedial  arithmetic.  I wrote 
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Dr.  Elstad  a letter  about  that  and  later  at  this  meeting  with  the 
directors  last  November,  he  brought  the  same  thing  up  again.  I 
said,  “Lfeonard,  you  know  I have  visited  classes.  I wrote  you  a letter 
about  it.  I wrote  you  about  my  experience  in  this  class  and  I also 
visited  several  others.”  Dr.  Elstad  then  admitted  again  that  he 
never  visited  the  classrooms.  He  said,  “Some  people  may  like  to  do 
it  that  way.  If  they  want  to  do  it  that  way,  then  that  is  all  right, 
but  I don’t  do  it  that  way.”  I am  a little  tired  of  hearing  that  we 
don’t  visit  classes.  I visited  them. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  Dr.  Elstad  retiring? 

Dr.  Boatner.  He  is  64  years  old.  I don’t  know  when  he  plans  to 
retire.  I have  been  very  fond  of  the  president  for  a great  ihany  years. 

Dr.  Hall  went  to  72,  I believe.  But  now  the  college  is  in  the  U.S. 
pension  system.  What  is  the  retirement  age  limit  of  the  pension 
system  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I do  not  know. 

Mr.  Denton.  Do  you  think  everybody  64  ought  to  retire  ? 

Dr.  Boatner.  No,  sir.  For  myself,  I have  moved  middle  age  up  to 

70. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases 

WITNESS 

DAVID  C.  CROCKETT,  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR,  MASSACHUSETTS  GEN- 
ERAL HOSPITAL 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Crockett. 

Mr.  Crockett.  It  is  very  nice  to  be  here. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  DR.  CLAYTON  G.  LOOSLI 

Dr.  Loosli,  from  the  University  of  California,  was  supposed  to  be 
here  and  I just  got  the  word  last  night  that  he  wasn’t  coming.  I 
presume  he  probably  notified  you,  but  I have  his  testimony. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes,  I received  a telegram  from  him.  We  are  sorry 
he  couldn’t  be  here  and  will  be  glad  to  place  his  prepared  testimony  in 
the  record. 

(The  prepared  statement  follows:) 

Statement  of  Dr.  Clayton  G.  Loosli,  Dean  of  the  University  of  Southern 

California  School  of  Medicine;  Member,  National  Advisory  Allergy  and 

Infectious  Diseases  Council 

The  maladies  which  are  the  concern  of  the  National  Institute  of  Allergy  and 
Infectious  Diseases  are  not  all  dramatic  killers  and  are  not  always  the  cause  of 
long-term  illness.  But  in  the  aggregate  they  constitute  our  greatest  source  of 
acute  disability  and  account  for  about  350  million  acute  infections  and  nearly 
billion  man-days  of  illness  annually.  One  death  in  twelve  is  the  result  of  a 
communicable  disease.  Many  of  the  people  who  die  of  infectious  diseases  are  in 
the  prime  of  life  and  productivity.  Many  others  are  just  starting  life.  Infants 
in  their  early  months  are  particularly  susceptible,  for  example,  to  the  viral  pneu- 
monias, which  represent  a leading  cause  of  death  in  the  nursery-age  group. 

The  viruses  responsible  for  thousands  of  deaths  of  infants  through  pneumonia 
each  year  often  are  commonly  encountered  microbes  which  may  cause  only  mild 
symptoms  in  adults.  If  viral  vaccines  can  be  devised  to  protect  the  youngsters 
during  the  early  months  of  life  when  they  are  most  vulnerable,  a vital  purpose 
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will  be  served.  One  sometimes  bears  the  criticism  that  the  vaccines  already  de- 
veloped against  respiratory-tract  infections  do  not  offer  long-term  or  lifelong  im- 
munity. However,  if  we  can  prevent  illness  during  these  early  months  we  will 
do  much  to  reduce  infant  mortality. 

A great  amount  of  work  must  be  done  before  we  achieve  our  ultimate  goal  of 
multipurpose  vac*cines  to  reduce  the  toll  exacted  of  our  people,  yoimg  and  old, 
by  colds,  pneumonia,  and  the  like.  The  oft-cited  estimates — a billion  episodes  of 
illness  costing  the  Nation  some  S3  billion  in  medical  expenses  and  lost  produc- 
tivity vearly — underscore  the  magnitude  of  the  problem. 

Impressive  inroads  already  have  been  made  in  identifying  the  causes  of  these 
infections.  The  Institute’s  Laboratory  of  Infectious  Diseases  has  played  a lead- 
ing role  in  helping  to  unc-over  more  than  120  serotypes  of  viruses,  including  20 
which  have  been  shown  to  be  important  causes  of  some  60  percent  of  the  respira- 
tory disease  for  which  children  are  hospitalized.  The  national  vaccine  develoi> 
ment  program,  directed  against  these  viruses,  was  initiated  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  early  last  year  to  make  fullest  use  of  this  existing  information  about 
respiratory  tract  viruses  even  as  laboratory  research  continues  to  uncover  new 
information. 

There  is  no  question  that  vaccines  can  be  devised.  The  questions  are : How  pure 
and  safe  can  they  be  made?  How  potent  and  long  lasting?  How  rapidly  can 
they  be  developed?  How  many  viruses  and  which  viruses  can  be  combined  in  a 
single  vaccine  ? How  much  wiU  all  this  research  cost  ? 

An  increase  of  about  SI  14  million  for  1963  is  enabling  the  National  Institute  of 
Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases  to  maintain  the  momentum  established  during 
the  first  year  of  the  vac-cine  development  program.  This  acceleration  is  being 
achieved  through  awards  of  contracts  to  industrial  research  groups,  universities, 
hospitals,  and  other  facilities  with  potential  for  expansion  in  vaccine  develop- 
ment and  evaluation. 

The  vaccine  development  program  is  ready  to  mature  further.  An  increase  of 
S3  million  over  last  year  should  maintain  the  pace  envisioned  for  this  critical 
research. 

At  the  same  time,  another  area,  related  to  this,  should  be  expanded.  The 
vaccine  development  program  is  founded  upon  the  established  and  productive 
research  of  the  Institute’s  Laboratory  of  Infectious  Diseases.  This  Laboratory 
is  interested  in  the  natural  history  of  viruses,  especially  those  which  affect 
human  health.  It  presently  focuses  on  two  major  goals;  (1)  the  prevention  of 
acute  infections  of  the  upper  respiratory  tract,  including  the  common  cold,  and 
(2)  the  delineation  of  the  role  of  viruses  in  animal  cancers.  Virologists  of  this 
Laboratory  have  contributed  much  time  to  stuff  work  related  to  organization 
of  goal-oriented  national  virus  disease  programs,  including  the  vaccine  de- 
velopment programs : the  virus  reagents  program,  which  is  beginning  to  provide 
standardized,  reliable  testing  materials  for  use  in  virus  research ; and  the 
human  cancer  virus  task  forc-e  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute.  Despite  these 
activities,  the  investigators  have  contributed  more  than  70  scientific  reports  to 
the  literature  of  virology.  The  areas  of  their  activity  encompass  some  of  the 
more  vital  concerns  of  public  health  today.  More  support  is  needed  for  this 
work,  which  is  pivotal  for  national,  goal-oriented  programs  in  virology. 

These  areas  of  virology,  with  implications  for  many  diseases,  represent  im- 
portant, rapidly  developing  enterprises  in  public  health.  The  basic  program 
for  producing  reliable  reference  reagents  is  central  to  this  research.  Through 
collaborative  work,  the  Institute  already  is  begimiing  to  package  some  of  the 
products.  This  progress  in  a short  space  of  time  would  have  been  c-onsidered 
unbelievable,  even  impossible,  only  a few  years  ago.  It  represents  an  excellent 
example  of  the  collaborative  approach  to  goal-oriented  re.search.  The  virus 
reagents  program  could  undoubtedly  employ  an  additional  sum  of  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  yield  good  dividends  for  health  research. 

The  National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases  is  one  of  a very 
few  world  centers  maintaining  a continuum  of  research  on  the  essentially  para- 
sitic infections  groui>ed  under  the  term  “tropical  diseases.”  Support  for  troi>- 
ical  disease  research  could  well  be  strengthened,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
present  situation  in  which  the  common  malaria  parasites  are  showing  resistance 
to  antimalarial  drugs.  This  is  an  extremely  important  problem  and  is  causing 
concern  on  a worldwide  basis.  Some  malaria  parasites  show  resistance  to  al- 
most every  good  synthetic  drug.  The  widely  scattered  locations  of  the  drug 
re^istence.  i.e..  Columbia,  Brazil,  and  several  countries  of  southeast  ,Vsia  indi- 
cate that  it  is  possible  for  such  resistanc-e  to  become  even  more  widespread. 
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Malaria,  the  world’s  No.  1 health  problem,  afflicts  about  200  million  people 
and  kills  2 million  each  year.  It  is  a hazard  to  thousands  of  our  nationals  in 
malarious  areas,  exacts  an  immense  tribute  of  countries  linked  economically 
and  politically  with  our  own,  and  places  a hidden  tax  on  a large  proportion 
of  our  imported  goods. 

The  contribution  of  prisoner  volunteers  to  this  research  is  particularly  note- 
worthy. Since  1944,  when  prisoner  volunteers  began  to  be  employed  in  the  pro- 
gram of  malaria  research  conducted  by  the  Public  Health  Service,  some  2,000 
inmates  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  have  participated.  These  prisoners 
have  contributed  to  the  final  and  definite  listing  for  human  use  of  many  new 
antimalarial  drugs.  They  have  thus  performed  a service  of  great  value  in  terms 
of  human  welfare. 

When,  early  in  World  War  II,  quinine  was  denied  our  troops,  the  studies  with 
prisoner  volunteers  helped  prove  that  SN-7618,  later  called  chloroduine,  was  a 
suppressive  and  therapeutic  agent  far  superior  to  quinine.  Again,  during  the 
Korean  conflict,  prisoner  volunteers  helped  develop  primaquine  for  radical  cure 
of  the  Korean  form  of  malaria.  The  newly  recognized  problem  of  monkey 
malaria  transmissible  to  man  is  being  evaluated  with  the  assistance  of  prisoner 
volunteers,  who  are  helping  Public  Health  Service  scientists  determine  which 
parasites  of  monkeys  can  actually  be  transmitted  to  man.  Most  recently,  in 
November  1962,  a Public  Health  Service  scientist  announced  that  trials  in  some 
50  prisoner  volunteers  at  the  Federal  Pcmitentiary,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  this  and 
other  malaria  work  continues,  had  demonstrated  the  remarkable  efficacy  of  a new, 
long-lasting  antimalarial,  designated  CI~501,  submitted  by  a pharmaceutical  firm 
(Parke,  Davis  & Co.)  for  initial  trials  in  humans.  A single  injection  of  the  new 
drug,  given  the  volunteers  nearly  a year  ago,  is  continuing  to  protect  them  from 
malaria  induced  by  heavily  infected  mosquitoes  allowed  to  bite  them  at  monthly 
intervals.  Other  volunteers  not  given  the  drug  invariably  came  down  with 
malaria  after  being  bitten  by  these  mosquitoes. 

In  these  trials  the  new  drug  was  protective  10  times  longer  than  conventional 
antimalarials.  If  the  promise  of  these  initial  trials  in  volunteers  is  borne 
out  under  actual  field  conditions,  CI-501  should  greatly  increase  the  chances  of 
success  in  worldwide  malaria  eradication  efforts,  in  which  the  United  States 
plays  a mai  or  role. 

Studies  of  viral  diseases  of  the  respiratory  tract  conducted  by  the  Laboratory 
of  Clinical  Investigation,  employing  the  facilities  of  the  Clinical  Center,  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  have  also  involved  participation,  during  the  past  3 years, 
of  about  600  prisoner  volunteers.  Thus  far  in  1963,  some  250  volunteers  (in- 
cluded in  total)  have  been  inoculated  with  almost  25  different  viruses,  in- 
cluding the  influenza  virus.  The  adenoviruses  and  some  of  the  agents  that 
cause  primary  a typical  pneumonia  in  young  children  are  also  under  study. 

In  any  volunteer,  it  is  possible  to  determine  in  advance  by  blood  tests  his 
level  of  antibodies,  if  any,  which  enable  him  to  resist  or  combat  infection  by  a 
particular  virus.  A measured  infective  dose  of  this  virus  is  sprayed  into  the 
nostrils  of  the  volunteer.  The  incubation  time  of  the  viruses  can  be  calculated 
with  some  certainty  and  typical  symptoms,  if  any,  can  be  observed. 

The  volunteers  with  high  antibody  levels  are  usually  the  ones  who  show  no 
symptoms  of  infection ; vaccine-stimulated  antibodies  will  accomplish  essentially 
the  same  kind  of  protection.  The  goal  of  this  research  is  to  develop  vaccines. 

The  volunteers  enable  Institute  investigators  to  get  very  quickly  answers  that 
otherwise  would  have  to  be  found  through  repeated,  long-term  studies  of  popula- 
tion groups  exposed  to  natural  infection.  So  these  volunteers  are  going  to  be 
responsible  for  much  relief  of  illness  when,  as  a result  of  their  contributions, 
vaccines  are  developed  sooner  than  otherwise  would  be  likely. 

There  are  a number  of  areas  that  deserve  increased  support.  Without  going 
into  great  detail,  the  fact  is  that  the  research  grants  program  is  unable  to 
support  many  promising  proposals  with  the  funds  at  its  disposal.  This  program 
supports  some  2,000  studies.  This  year  the  Institute  will  be  unable  to  pay  for 
$3,127,000  worth  of  135  approved  but  unpaid  research  grants. 

Impressive  progress  is  being  reported  from  the  Institute’s  grant-supported 
research — new  vaccines,  in  use  or  approaching  clinical  availability,  against 
cholera,  mumps,  measles,  and  other  infections ; new  methods  of  culturing  and 
studying  viruses ; the  first  effective  transplants  of  organs  among  unrelated  per- 
sons; new  understanding  of  allergy,  for  example,  progress  in  the  treatment  of 
industrial  skin  allergies ; and  advances  against  tropical  diseases  and  parasites 
that  are  age-old  enemies  of  man.  The  record  of  hearings  before  this  committee 
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year  by  year  testify  to  this  steady  moving  forward.  The  dividends  from  one 
investment  made  in  onr  time  may  be  repaid  year  by  yeai-  throughout  the  rest 
of  human  existence. 

In  closing,  it  would  perhaps  be  appropriate  to  enter  in  the  record  a very 
perceptive  speech  made  by  your  chairman,  Congi*essman  Fogarty,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  T5th  anniversary  of  the  National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious 
Diseases.  This  should  be  of  interest  to  other  members  of  the  committee  and 
to  everyone  who  wishes  a perspective  on  progress  in  microbiological  research 
and,  with  the  Congressman's  i^ermission,  may  it  be  entered  in  the  record? 
Thank  you. 

THE  ROLE  OF  COXGRESS  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  RESEARCH^ 

It  is  a pleasure  to  be  with  you  this  evening.  The  fine  program  presented 
today  by  the  National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases  has  provided 
an  interesting  opportunity  to  consider  public  health  research  from  a perspective 
of  75  years.  In  reviewing  the  many  fine  accomplishments  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  in  the  field  of  microbiology,  you  are  considering  also  present  trends  and 
the  probable  course  of  future  developments  in  biomedical  research. 

The  past  years  of  progress,  of  course,  have  been  merely  preamble — one  of  the 
great  chapters  in  the  continuing  drama  of  Public  Health  Service  history. 

I am  accustomed  to  looking  back  over  the  20  years  during  which  I have  been 
a legislator  closely  associated  with  the  programs  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 
There  are  many  reasons  to  be  proud  of  the  record  that  you,  yourselves,  have 
established  during  this  time,  and  the  record  of  Congress  in  progressive  health 
legislation.  Tonight,  however,  I join  with  you  in  paying  tribute  to  our  pioneers 
of  microbiological  research  on  this  75th  anniversary  of  the  founding  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Kinyoun  of  the  Service's  Laboratory  of  Hygiene  in  18S7  at  Staten  Island. 
The  names  of  some  of  you  have  been  mentioned  rather  reverently  in  an  “old 
boy'’  frame  of  reference ; but  I am  afraid  your  being  here  today  disqualifies  you 
as  “early  pioneers.” 

When  I first  became  a member  of  the  House  subcommittee  concerned  with 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  those 
20  years  ago,  we  were  concerned  mainly  with  the  control  of  infectious  and 
communicable  diseases.  The  viruses  which  so  occupy  your  attention  today 
were  obscure  microbes : but  at  least  it  was  generally  admitted  that  they 
eixsted. 

In  contrast  I understand  that  in  Dr.  Kinyoun’s  time  people  had  not  quite 
accepted  the  fact  that  harmful  bacteria  really  existed.  Plagues  were  stiU 
thought  to  come  from  vapors  rising  from  unpleasant  sources — and  our  port 
cities  still  suffered  from  outbreaks  of  imported  diseases  that  killed  thou- 
sands. This  is  an  old  story  to  you,  I know,  but  to  Dr.  Kinyoun,  first  demon- 
strating the  cholera  vibrio  in  immigrants  coming  into  the  country,  it  was  a 
new  challenge. 

At  that  time,  more  faith  was  placed  in  mustard  plasters  and  other  home 
remedies  than  in  professional  medical  research  and  disease  prevention.  This 
negative  attitude  had  been  around  quite  a while.  At  the  birth  of  our  Na- 
tion, Congress  was  occupied  with  expedient  rather  than  constructive  medical 
measures — history  records,  for  example,  deliberations  on  whether  to  vote  $12 
for  a woman  who  had  nursed  two  Revolutionary  War  soldiers  with  smallpox. 

Today  we  still  have  $12  thinkers  amongst  us,  who  seem  more  concerned 
with  the  therapy  of  damage  than  with  disease  prevention. 

Yet.  I am  sure  that  even  in  Dr.  Kinyoun’s  relatively  unenlightened  time, 
the  typical  American  fighting  spirit  of  “millions  for  defense  but  not  1 cent 
for  tribute’’  was  only  dormant.  When  these  early  pioneers  and  thier  succes- 
sors— including  some  of  you  here  today — revealed  the  microbial  causes  of 
our  infectious  diseases,  we  began  to  fight  back  in  earnest.  Today,  for  exam- 
ple, we  are  trying  to  replace  a $3  billion  annual  tribute  exacted  of  us  by 
respiratory  diseases  with  a national  vaccine  development  program  against 
these  infections. 

But  it  was  a number  of  years  before  Dr.  Kinyoun’s  efforts  and  the  medical 
achievements  in  microbiology  of  the  19th  century  inspired  the  Congress  of 
that  day  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  Laboratory.  The  first  appropriation  of 


1 Presented  by  Congressman  John  E.  Fogarty  at  the  dinner.  7.5th  anniversary  of  PHS 
research  in  microbiology,  held  at  Naval  Officers  Club,  National  Naval  Medical  Center. 
Nov.  29.  1962,  Bethesda,  Md. 
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$35,000  in  1901  was  to  be  used — and  the  wording  of  the  act  is  significant — 
“for  the  investigation  of  infectious  and  contagious  disease,  and  matters  per- 
taing  to  public  health.” 

Congress  had  now  given  the  Service  a mandate  to  concern  itself  no  longer 
solely  with  the  plight  of  disabled  seamen,  as  the  original  Marine  Hospital 
Service  had  envisioned.  Following  this,  as  you  recall,  the  Marine  Hospital 
Service  evolved  into  the  present-day  Public  Health  Service.  The  Laboratory 
of  Hygiene  became  the  present-day  National  Institutes  of  Health,  and  es- 
pecially your  National  Institutes  of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases  and  Di- 
vision of  Biologies  Standards,  direct  descendants  of  the  old  Laboratory. 

I want  also  to  cite  here  the  well-established  and  productive  research  pro- 
grams being  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  hospitals  under 
whose  aegis  the  early  Laboratory  of  Hygiene  was  established. 

The  programs  of  the  USPHS  hospitals  form  a vital,  intrinsic?  part  of  the 
overall  research  effort  of  today’s  Public  Health  Service. 

Public  health  research  in  Dr.  Kinyoun’s  time  seems  to  have  been  a kind  of 
guerrilla  warfare  against  the  unknown.  I sense  that  today  medical  research 
and  education  is  a vast  staging  area  for  advances  in  public  health  that  will  equal 
or  surpass  the  dramatic  accomplishments  in  infectious  disease  research  of  the 
past  era. 

Let  me  digress  for  just  a moment  to  point  out  that,  unfortunately,  we  have 
not  progressed  in  some  respects.  Dr.  Kinyoun,  examining  the  waters  of  the 
Potomac  River,  reported  that  it  was  “contaminated  with  sewage.”  To  say  that 
we  haven’t  solved  this  particular  problem  yet  is  perhaps  the  understatement  of 
the  century.  But  the  fact  that  the  Congress  in  recent  years  has  begun  to  take 
broad-scale,  definitive  action  against  such  problems  is  a matter  of  pride  to  me. 
In  water  pollution  research  and  control,  for  example,  there  has  been  more  than 
a 700-percent  increase  in  funds  available  in  the  past  5 years. 

In  broad  perspective,  though,  the  benefits  to  public  health  of  microbiological 
research  have  been  tremendous.  When  Dr.  Kinyoun  first  went  to  work  in  his 
laboratory,  life  expectancy  at  birth  was  about  40  years : today  it  is  70  years. 

In  a sense,  we  are  now  merely  reinvesting  in  medical  research  the  dividends 
from  past  research  gains.  Dr.  Kinyoun,  the  bacteriologists  he  trained  for  pub- 
lic health  work,  and  their  successors  of  contemporary  times  have  enabled  us 
to  hold  the  line  against  age-old  plagues.  Now  we  venture  forth  from  a more 
secure  position  to  challenge  heart  disease,  cancer,  mental  illness,  and  other 
chronic  illnesses,  to  explore  radiology,  to  begin  the  great  task  of  applying  new 
knowledge  to  community  and  environmental  health. 

I am  proud  of  the  role  of  Congress  as  a catalyst  through  which  public  aspira- 
tions and  scientific  acumen  have  produced  human  well-being.  No  one  group  can 
claim  full  credit,  though  many  now  participate  in  and  add  to  the  total  of  our 
progress.  As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  I have  participated  each  year  in  the  deliberations  concerning 
the  levels  of  support  for  our  national  medical  research  effort.  The  increasing 
appropriations  for  this  purpose  have  undoubtedly  stimulated  not  only  Public 
Health  Service  research  but  also  the  entire  field  of  biomedical  research  and 
education  throughout  the  country. 

The  support  provided  by  Congress  in  response  to  the  mandate  of  our  people 
is  not  entirely  composed  of  tools  and  treasure.  Our  hearings  have  provided  an 
impetus  for  the  Nation’s  medical  authorities  to  formulate  and  express  their  goals 
and  their  problems.  The  legislators  have  listened  to  the  people,  to  the  physicians, 
to  basic  scientists,  to  economists,  public  health  educators,  and  Republicans,  too, 
because  these  programs — as  they  should  be — are  essentially  nonpolitical  in 
nature.  The  milestones  of  progress  mark  not  only  research  accomplishments 
with  which  you  are  familiar,  but  also  legislative  accomplishments  in  nourishing 
medical  research.  An  attentive,  responsible,  and  responsive  Congress  has,  year 
by  year,  succeeded  in  raising  the  annual  appropriations  in  support  of  Public 
Health  Service  research  activities  and  related  programs.  None  of  this  was 
achieved  without  diflSculty,  nor  without  Congress  having  first  assured  itself  that 
continued  support  of  the  Nation’s  medical  research  programs,  with  NIH  as  the 
focal  point,  was  desirable  and  necessary. 
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In  his  si)ecial  health  message  to  Congress  last  year,  President  Kennedy  com- 
mented that  “the  health  of  our  Nation  is  a key  to  its  future — to  its  economic  vi- 
tality, to  the  morale  and  efficiency  of  its  citizens,  to  our  success  in  achieving  our 
own  goals  and  demonstrating  to  others  the  benefits  of  a free  society.” 

Would  not  Dr.  Kinyoun,  prophet  though  he  was,  be  amazed  that  more  than 
3,000  scientists  and  other  professional  workers  are  now  with  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  that  more  than  30,000  employees  in  250  occupations  are  at  work 
with  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  that  support  for  Public  Health  Service 
activities  has  passed  the  billion-dollar  mark? 

I had  thought  that  this  evening  I might  pay  tribute  to  our  host,  the  National 
Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases,  by  recounting  some  of  the  research 
advances  of  this  Institute  as  reflected  in  the  testimony  of  recent  years.  But  I be- 
lieve most  of  you  are  well  aware  of  this  progress,  particularly  in  the  field  of  virus 
vaccines,  and  especially  against  respiratory  viruses. 

This  is  the  Institute  which  has  had  the  fortitude  to  challenge  the  unconquer- 
able common  cold  with  real  expectations  of  eventually  conquering  it.  I under- 
stand that  this  will  not  be  an  easy  task  and  that  early  optimism  because  of  initial 
successes  against  respiratory  viruses  has  been  replaced  with  quiet  determination. 
The  partnership  with  the  Public  Health  Service  of  pharmaceutical  industry  and 
academic  research  groups  and  medical  research  centers  such  as  the  Children’s 
Hospital  research  group  here  in  Washington  bodes  well  for  the  success  of  this 
venture  in  terms  of  useful  vaccines.  I have  learned,  however,  to  expect  step-by- 
step  disability-sparing  and  lifesaving  gains  from  medical  research  rather  than 
panaceas  and  startling  breakthroughs. 

For  my  part,  as  a Member  of  Congress,  I intend  to  challenge  you  to  extend  your 
lines  of  advance  further  perhaps  than  you  believe  is  feasible.  But  I will  do  my 
utmost  to  provide  the  logistical  support  you  need. 

I realize,  of  course,  that  expanded  research  facilities  and  adequate  appropria- 
tions are  only  a part  of  the  picture.  The  Nation  must,  by  1970,  double  the  num- 
ber of  professional  investigators  if  we  are  to  meet  our  future  estimated  need  for 
medical  research.  Legislation  looking  toward  increased  support  for  medical 
education  is  scheduled  for  early  consideration  by  the  Congress  in  the  coming 
session. 

I am  certain  that  during  the  next  75  years  the  productive  partnership  between 
the  Congress  and  the  Public  Health  Service  will  result  in  untold  benefits  for 
the  American  people. 

I understand  that  you  i)eople  plan  to  have  a hundredth  anniversary  celebration 
about  25  years  from  now.  I hope  that  it  will  be  a victory  celebration  to  observe 
the  passing  of  the  common  cold ; I hope  that  you  will  have  achieved  the  complete 
control  of  viruses ; the  obliteration  of  the  fungal  diseases ; the  understanding 
and  control  of  conditions  we  call  allergies ; and  I hope  that  you  will  have  helped 
extend  this  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  i)eople  everywhere. 

And  I hope  you  will  invite  me  to  that  celebration,  too.  Thank  you. 

STATEyiEXT  OF  MR.  DAVID  C.  CROCKETT 

Mr.  Crockett.  There  is  one  point  at  the  end  of  the  testimony  that 
I want  to  bring  to  the  chairman's  attention,  and  Dr.  Loosli  has  in- 
cluded in  his  testimony  the  remarks  that  you  made  at  the  75th  an- 
niversay  of  the  Institute  at  a party  last  October  and  he  wants  this 
very  much  in  the  record. 

The  way  we  had  planned  to  do  this  if  Dr.  Loosli  were  here,  was 
that  he  was  going  to  talk  on  the  scientific  aspects  of  the  program 
which  are  well  covered  in  his  remarks;  I have  read  them  and  sub- 
scribe to  everything  that  is  there.  I was  going  to  talk  about  the 
financial  aspects  of  the  Institute. 

I have  a table  here  which  I will  give  you. 
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(The  table  follows :) 

Citizens  committee  of  the  National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases 


[In  thousands] 


1963 

estimate 

1964 

President’s 

budget 

estimate 

1964  profes- 
sional 
judgment 
budget 
estimate 

1964  citizens 
committee 
budget 

Extramural  grants: 

Research..  

$37, 647 
2, 900 
7,200 

$40, 628 
3, 058 
7, 992 

$56, 465 
5,  500 
9, 550 

$68, 465 
5, 500 
12,  550 

Fellowships 

Training 

Total  grants.  

47,  747 

51, 678 

71,  515 

86,  515 

Direct  operations: 

Research 

10,  534 
5,  029 
857 
403 
92 

10, 981 
5,  284 
992 
291 

13,  556 
9,  047 
1, 165 
522 

13, 556 
9, 047 
1, 165 
522 

Collaborative  studies  _ 

Review  and  approval 

Program  direction 

Rocky  Mountain  Laboratory  facility 

Total  direct  operations 

16,  915 

17,  548 

24,  290 

24,  290 

Total,  NIAID  

64,  662 

69,  226 

95,  805 

no,  805 

Mr.  Crockett.  Now,  Dr.  Loosli  has  covered  the  scientific  record  of 
the  Institute  and  has  pointed  up  some  of  the  significant  aspects  of  the 
program.  You  will  recall  that  he  pointed  out  that  in  the  extramural 
grants  program  of  the  Institute  135  projects  which  had  been  approved 
by  study  sections  amounting  to  $3,127,000  will  not  be  paid  because 
of  the  limitations  of  the  budget.  Even  though  the  appropriation  has 
grown  from  $5,738,000  in  1954  to  $66,142,000  in  1963,  tliis  Institute 
still  remains  one  of  two  Institutes  that  cannot  pay  all  the  approved 
requests.  And  we  have  a greater  number  of  approved  requests  for 
support  on  the  extramural  grants  program  before  us  than  any  other 
Institute.  I think  the  other  Institute  is  Neurological  Diseases  and 
Blindness,  but  I am  not  positive. 

As  a council  member  and  with  all  the  material  available  to  me  to 
guide  my  financial  and  scientific  review  of  the  applications,  and  con- 
servative as  I am  by  nature,  I find  it  difficult  to  do  other  than  to  re- 
quest on  behalf  of  the  citizens  committee  at  least  $12  million  more  than 
the  1964  professional  judgment  budget  estimate  of  $56,465,000  for 
extramural  research  grants.  Even  with  this  additional  sum  which 
represents  an  increase  of  approximately  $28  million  over  the  1964 
President’s  budget  estimate  the  Institute  may  not  be  able  to  recapture 
its  entire  program  which  by  necessity  has  been  transferred  to  other 
Institutes  due  to  insufficient  funds.  I do  not  have  the  figures  for  the 
total  amount  of  the  NIAID  program  that  is  being  paid  by  other  Insti- 
tutes but  I do  know  that  $600,000  in  grants  was  transferred  outside 
following  the  June  and  November  council  meetings  last  year. 

As  you  know,  there  has  been — this  has  been  because  of  the  shortage 
of  funds  in  this  Institute — there  has  been  a splintering  oil  of  funds 
for  the  environmental  disease  program  and  at  the  CDC — these  funds 
have  both  been  splintered  off  and  take  with  them  a certain  amount  of 
the  program  of  this  Institute  which  in  itself  is  not  necessarily  bad, 
but  it  tends  to  diversify  the  interest  and  complicates  the  good  man- 
agement of  the  total  program.  I don’t  want  to  (Criticize  this  unneces- 
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sarily,  but  I want  to  point  out  that  this  comes  about  because  of  the 
economic  situation  in  this  Institute  which  has  always  been  traditionally 
the  sort  of  poor  brother  of  the  XIH. 

The  sum  of  $5,500,000  for  fellowships  and  $9,550,000  for  training 
grants  that  appears  in  the  1961  professional  judgment  budget  is 
nearly  adequate  but  as  there  is  a need  for  more  trained  clinical  al- 
lergists, the  citizens  committee  recommends  that  $3  million  be  added 
to  the  professional  judgment  budget  estimate,  making  the  total 
$12,550,000  for  training  grants. 

I tliink  the  chairman  will  remember  this  is  a favorite  subject  of 
mine.  This  specialty  simply  cannot  get  olf  the  ground  miless  it  has 
more  trained  personnel  in  the  field.  The  field  of  allergy  has  been  a 
mystery.  Even  the  language  that  the  allergists  speak  is  not  well 
miderstood  by  all  allergists.  There  is  a plan  underway  now  to  codify 
the  language  that  the  allergists  speak.  The  necessity  for  training 
more  clinical  allergists  has  been  apparent  from  the  very  beginning 
and  this  committee,  I think  about  1956,  put  the  first  trainmg  grant 
money  into  the  Institute  and  made  it  possible  for  it  to  get  going — 
made  it  possible  for  it  to  get  off  the  ground.  This  was  a very  valuable 
contribution. 

Consequently,  the  citizen  committee  has  no  alternative  but  to  recom- 
mend the  figures  shown  in  the  professional  judgment  estimate  for 
direct  ox^erations. 

I x^resume  Dr.  Shannon  has  spoken  to  you  about  this  and  we  are 
caught  in  the  same  bottleneck. 

F rom  my  more  than  10  years'  exx>erience  with  the  budget  problems 
of  this  Institute — which  goes  back  into  the  days  before  it  was  called 
the  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases  Institutes,  when  it  bore  a less 
glamorous  name — the  Microbiology  Institute — I can  only  say  that 
miless  the  increases  that  I have  mentioned  are  forthcomuig  there 
will  have  to  be  further  curtailments  in  1961  of  the  xerogram  and  more 
dispersal  of  the  program  throughout  the  other  institutes  in  the  years 
ahead.  Your  conmiittee  might  quite  imderstandably  not  see  the  full 
significance  of  such  a move  but  I can  assure  you  that  the  more  of  the 
XDrogram  that  is  dispersed  outside  this  Institute,  the  greater  will  be 
the  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  various  review  x^anels  and  the  x^rofes- 
sional  staff'  of  the  Institute  itself  in  keeping  the  total  effort  of  the 
allergy  and  mfectious  diseases  research  on  the  track  and  the  greater 
the  difficulty  in  assuring  economical  and  x^rudent  use  of  the  axix^ropria- 
tion  to  effect  a strong  ongoing  program  in  allergy  and  infectious 
diseases. 

On  behalf  of  the  council  members  and  the  members  of  my  citizens 
committee  I want  to  thank  you  for  your  great  courtesy  in  x^ermitting 
me  to  apxiear  before  you. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Crockett. 

You  have  always  been  a little  conservative  in  your  ax^x^foach.  You 
are  only  asking  for  $40  million  more.  But  I agree  with  you  that 
allergy  has  been  a stepchild  because  not  many  "peoxile  get  excited 
or  can  get  dramatic  about  the  word  “allergy'’  unless  we  listen  to 
someone  who  is  working  in  this  field  and  really  knows  the  problems. 

TTe  thmk  that  Dr.  Andrews  has  been  doing  a fine  job.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Brown  University,  by  the  way.  lYe  think  he  is  a very 
sincere  and  capable  peiYon  in  the  field.  lYlien  he  has  a chance  to 
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talk,  he  makes  it  plain  to  us  what  the  problems  are  and  we  have  tried 
to  support  him  and  these  programs  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Crockett.  If  I may  just  add  a line  here.  This  Institute,  with 
this  nice  name  that  it  has  now,  with  a more  popular  appeal  and  a 
broader  interest  in  the  lay  community,  and  in  the  scientific  community^ 
has  done  a tremendous  job,  there  is  no  question  about  it,  in  stimulating 
research  in  the  field  of  infectious  diseases  as  well  as  allergy.  And 
research,  as  I understand  it  as  a layman,  research  in  infectious  dis- 
eases gets  back  to  very  fundamental  and  basic  implications  in  under- 
standing life  and  virology,  which  we  all  recognize.  The  tremendous 
advances  that  have  come  from  the  field  of  virology  may  have  bearing 
on  fields  of  genetics  and  areas  of  science  which  we  don’t  visualize  as 
having  any  connection  today  with  virus  diseases. 

Well,  that  is  the  reason,  although  $28  million  above  the  President’s 
budget  is  an  essential  force  in  getting  more  people  into  a life  career 
in  the  basic  virological  sciences,  and  we  hope  very  much  that  this  is 
going  to  be  the  result  and  achievement  of  this  Institute  in  the  years 
ahead.  It  has  made  tremendous  progress  since  1951. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Lesinski. 

Mr.  Lesikski.  You  pointed  out  in  your  statement — ^you  pointed  out 
something  that  I was  concerned  about  since  I was  on  this  committee 
and  that  is  the  duplication  and  effort  in  other  agencies  which  are 
found  quite  prevalent  here  and  I am  glad  you  testified  because  it  has 
been  a concern  of  my  own. 

Mr.  Crockettt.  I don’t  mean  to  emphasize  or  bring  out  the  point  of 
duplication.  There  isn’t  enough  research  going  on  in  the  field  of  al- 
lergy and  infectious  diseases.  Because  there  haven’t  been  adequate 
funds  in  this  Institute,  we  have  had  to  take  parts  of  the  program 
and  farm  them  out  into  other  areas  and  have  them  carry  the  work  on 
which  should  be  the  work  of  this  Institute.  This  is  just  to  get  on 
with  the  program  and  I am  not  a bit  concerned  about  duplication. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  On  the  other  hand,  you  lose  track  of  it  if  you  farm  it 
out. 

Mr.  Crockett.  This  is  the  point.  This  is  the  point  that  I was  try- 
ing to  make  in  that  the  scientific,  the  qualified  scientists  who  review 
sit  down  on  the  council  of  the  Institute  and  in  the  various  study  sec- 
tions, cannot  keep  the  thing  coordinated  and  on  the  trolley  with  this 
method  of  splintering  the  program  out. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  So  therefore  this  could  be  duplication  and  there 
could  be  a waste  of  effort. 

Mr.  Crockett.  That  is  what  I am  fearful  of. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Thank  you.  Doctor. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Denton. 

Mr  Denton.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Crockett.  Nice  to  see  you 
again. 

Mr.  Crockett.  Nice  to  be  here  again. 
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Gallattdet  College 

WITNESS 

HON.  HOMER  THORNBERRY,  A REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS 

FROM  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  now  have  before  the  committee  Congressman 
Thornberrv,  who  has  taken  a greater  interest  in,  and  spent  more  of  his 
own  time  helping,  Gallaudet  College  than  any  other  Member  of  Con- 
gress. We  are  veiw  happy  you  could  be  here  and  will  be  glad  to  hear 
whatever  von  wish  to  say. 

Mr.  Thorxberry.  Mr.  Chaimian  and  members  of  the  committee, 
I am  gi^ateful  to  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  and  to  support 
the  budget  request  for  appropriations  for  Gallaudet  College,  the  only 
senior  college  for  the  deaf  in  the  world. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  record,  my  name  is  Homer  Thomberry.  I 
am  a Eepresentative  from  Texas. 

Under  Public  Law  420,  two  Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives,  and  one  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  are  appointed  to  serve 
on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Gallaudet  College.  By  appointment  of 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  I am  one  of  those  directors. 

At  the  outset,  I want  to  express  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
sincere  appreciation  for  the  interest  the  chairman  and  the  members 
of  the  committee  have  taken  in  Gallaudet  College.  I particularly 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  Mr.  Fogarty. 
Because  of  his  insistence  10  years  ago  that  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  bring  to  his 
committee  and  to  the  Congress  a progi^am  for  the  future  development 
of  Gallaudet  College,  the  college  has  made  great  strides,  not  only  in 
new  buildings  but  in  additions  and  improvements  in  its  fine  faculty. 
The  Board  of  Directors  is  extremely  grateful  to  all  of  you. 

As  I stated  earlier,  I am  here  to  urge  this  connnittee  to  approve 
the  request  sent  up  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  his  budget 
message  for  Gallaudet  College.  Specifically,  I want  to  emphasize 
strongly  the  need  of  the  college  for  the  new  construction  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  the  budofet  message  and  that  is  for  the  construction 
of  two  dormitories  for  college  preparatory  students  and  the  planning 
funds  for  one  college  dormitory. 

The  committee  has  already  received  testimony  as  to  the  reasons 
for  the  need  for  these  dormitories.  I will  not  repeat  them  here,  except 
to  say  that  I do  not  believe  that  this  committee,  the  Congress  or  the 
public  would  condone  the  placing  of  three  students  in  rooms  designed 
for  two.  and  that  is  what  will  happen  if  these  fimds  are  not  granted 
and  construction  of  these  dormitories  commenced. 

I understand  that  there  have  been  those  who  have  appeared  before 
this  conmiittee  in  opposition  to  these  funds.  This  is  imthinkable  in 
light  of  the  great  need  that  the  deaf  students  at  Gallaudet  College 
have  for  dormitory  space. 
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In  this  connection,  I have  received  through  the  mail  on  two  differ- 
ent occasions  a copy  of  a memorandum  signed  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Boatner, 
superintendent  of  the  American  School  for  the  Deaf,  suggesting  that 
funds  for  these  dormitories  should  not  be  granted  and  that  there 
should  be  appearances  before  this  committee  in  opposition  to  the 
funds.  It  is  my  understanding  that  Mr.  Boatner  did  appear  before 
this  committee  and  did  express  his  opposition. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I do  not  question  Mr.  Boatner’s  right  to 
appear  before  this  committee  and  express  his  candid  views.  I recog- 
nize that  Mr.  Boatner  has  been  concerned  for  some  time  that  the  ad- 
mission standards  for  preparatory  students  at  Gallaudet  College  has 
been  decreasing  over  the  years  and  that  the  teaching  standards  at 
Gallaudet  College  are  not  at  a high  level.  I differ  with  Mr.  Boatner 
in  this  criticism  of  the  college,  but  I recognize  that  he  has  a right  to 
make  this  criticism,  and  I believe  that  the  Board  of  Directors  is  taking 
steps  to  see  whether  or  not  these  criticisms  are  valid. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  it  is  one  thing 
to  make  criticisms  of  the  college  about  admission  standards  or  teach- 
ing standards,  and  it  is  another  thing  altogether  to  come  before  this 
committee  and  to  oppose  the  construction  of  the  dormitories  for  the 
housing  of  preparatory  deaf  students  merely  because  one  may  differ 
with  the  way  a great  institution  like  Gallaudet  College  is  being 
administered. 

I think  it  is  fair  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Boatner  feels  that  Gallaudet 
College  should  never  have  a larger  student  body  than  250  to  300  stu- 
dents. This  is  what  he  stated  at  a Board  of  Directors  meeting  last 
fall  at  Gallaudet  College.  To  me  this  is  unthinkable.  On  every  hand, 
when  our  population  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  we  are  being 
told  that  in  this  new  age  greater  demands  are  going  to  be  made  of 
our  citizens  and  that  we  must  prepare  to  expand  our  facilities  to  edu- 
cate our  young  men  and  women.  Are  we  to  say  that  because  a person 
is  deaf  or  hard  of  hearing  his  opportunity  is  to  be  limited  because 
someone  wants  to  have  an  elite  class  of  people  ? I don’t  believe  this, 
nor  do  I believe  that  this  committee  or  the  Members  of  Congress  be- 
lieve this. 

Mr.  Boatner  continues  to  attempt  to  make  the  case  that  Gallaudet 
College  is  now  accepting  students  for  the  preparatory  classes  with 
averages  of  less  than  eighth  grade  level.  While  I do  not  accept  this 
as  being  true,  I am  rather  concerned  that  Mr.  Boatner  and  some  few 
other  superintendents  of  residential  schools  express  alarm  that  we 
are  taking  graduates  from  their  schools  who  have  attained  less  than 
the  standing  of  an  eighth  grade  student.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Boat- 
ner and  these  superintendents  who  agree  with  him  should  be  more  con- 
cerned about  what  their  schools  are  doing  with  their  students.  It  is 
incomprehensible  to  me  that  a superintendent  of  a school  would  be 
satisfied  with  what  his  school  is  doing,  but  would  engage  in  violent 
criticisms  of  Gallaudet  College,  which  is  attempting  to  give  wider  op- 
portunities to  deaf  students  to  obtain  a higher  education. 

As  I will  point  out,  the  Board  of  Directors  is  having  an  evaluation 
made  of  what  Gallaudet  College  is  doing.  It  may  well  be  that  a 
nationwide  evaluation  should  also  be  made  of  the  resident  schools, 
if  their  programs  of  as  much  as  15  years  are  producing  students  who 
have  not  accomplished  more  than  an  8th  grade  level.  Now,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Board  of  Directors  has  taken  steps  to  meet  the  criticisms 
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wliicli  liave  been  leveled  at  Gallaudet  College.  To  meet  the  criticisms 
that  admission  standards  and  academic  standards  have  been  allowed 
to  deteriorate  m order  to  increase  enrollment,  the  Board  of  Directors 
made  arrangements  with  the  Connnission  on  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education  of  the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondaiy 
Schools  to  send  two  impartial  experts  to  the  campus  of  Gallaudet 
College  to  study  these  criticisms.  The  commission  sent  Dr.  Alfred 
Donovan,  vice  president  m charge  of  student  personnel  services  at 
Seton  Hall  University,  and  Miss  Irene  Davis,  registrar  of  Jolms 
Hopkms  University.  Both  persons  have  long  experience  and  stature 
in  college  and  miiversity  acLministration,  with  responsibility  for  the 
evaluation  of  scholastic  records  and  the  admission  of  college  students. 
Both  are  former  presidents  of  the  Middle  States  Association  of  Col- 
legiate Eegistrars  and  Officers  of  Admission. 

These  two  experts  made  a careful  examination  of  the  ratio  of  ac- 
ceptances to  applications,  the  caliber  of  admitted  students,  the  caliber 
of  students  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year,  the  caliber  of  students 
at  the  end  of  the  senior  year,  and  the  retention  and  withdrawal  of 
students.  A sunnnary  of  their  findmgs  is  quoted  below : 

1.  The  college  has  been  receiving  a gi*owing  number  of  applications  for  ad- 
mission and  has  been  accepting  a correspondingly  growing  number  of  students. 

2.  Test  results  indicate  no  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  admitted  students 
or  in  the  progress  of  students  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 

3.  To  the  extent  that  graduate  record  examination  results  are  comparable 
and  significant  they  indicate  very  little  variance  in  the  average  quality  of 
students  in  the  senior  years. 

4.  Survival  of  Gallaudet  students  to  graduation  is  better  than  the  national 
average. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  a complete  answer  to  the 
criticisms  of  our  admission  standards.  In  addition,  you  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  the  Board  of  Directors  has  made  further  arrangements 
with  the  Connnission  on  Institutions  of  Higher  Education  of  the 
Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  to  send 
an  impartial  panel  of  experts  to  study  our  methods  of  teacliing  and 
the  standards  which  have  been  set  for  the  faculty.  You  may  be  sure 
that  the  Board  of  Directors  will  comply  with  any  recommendations 
that  this  panel  makes  for  the  correction  or  improvement  of  our  stand- 
ards. The  Board  of  Directors  of  Gallaudet  College  is  determined  to 
have  the  finest  college  for  the  deaf  possible.  I know  that  this  com- 
mittee expects  the  Board  to  do  nothing  less. 

I strongly  urge  tliis  connnittee  to  approve  the  budget  recoimnenda- 
tions  for  the  new  dormitories. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Thomberry.  That  was  an  excellent 
statement. 

VocATioxAL  Education  and  Training  ProgTcA^is 
WITNESS 

HON.  CLIFEORD  G.  McINTIRE,  A REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS 

FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MAINE 

Mr.  Fogarty.  lYe  are  happy  to  have  Congressman  Mclntire,  of 
Maine,  with  us.  You  have  given  the  committee  many  good  statements 
during  the  past  several  years  on  the  important  subject  of  vocational 
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education  and  vocational  training.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  your 
statement. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  budget  for  fiscal  1964  provided 
$7,161,155  for  various  vocational  education  activities  under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  authority,  and  $31,190,823  under  the  George- Garden  program. 
In  addition,  $15  million  is  recommended  for  technician  training  under 
title  VIII  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  this  bringing  the 
total  for  vocational  education  training  up  to  $56,652,278. 

Of  this  total  amount,  $13,326,352  will  be  used  throughout  the  United 
States  for  training  in  agriculture,  with  $66,201  going  to  the  State  of 
Maine. 

Mr.  Chairman,  agriculture  plays  a vital  role  in  Maine’s  economy, 
for  my  State’s  annual  cash  farm  income,  for  the  year  1960,  was  $208,- 
967,000,  this  figure  being  exclusive  of  Government  payments. 

The  age  of  technology  has  transformed  the  character  of  agriculture 
from  a horse-and-plow  operation  into  a highly  complicated  enterprise 
surrounded  by  machinery  and  scientific  practices.  Knowledge  and 
skills  are  vitally  essential  to  the  management  and  operation  of  a mod- 
ern-day farm,  and  only  programs  of  training  will  equip  the  farmer  to 
run  his  agricultural  enterprise  in  an  efficient  manner. 

On  a national  base,  $19,110,315  would  be  provided  by  the  budget 
for  training  in  trade,  home  economics,  and  industry ; $121,207  of  this 
would  be  assigned  to  Maine. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  training  in  these  prac- 
tical areas,  for  such  training  equips  our  young  men  and  women  to  per- 
form efficiently  either  in  the  shop  or  at  home.  In  a large  sense,  this 
type  of  training  is  basic  to  our  society. 

For  the  country  as  a whole,  the  sum  of  $7,161,155  has  been  sug- 
gested by  the  budget  for  teacher  training,  and  Maine  would  get  about 
$10,000  of  this  amount.  The  merits  of  this  program  are  quite  ap- 
parent, and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  it  operating  at  an 
efficient  level. 

For  fisheries  occupations  the  budget  recommends  the  sum  of  $180,000 
with  approximately  $11,112  of  this  amount  being  scheduled  for  the 
State  of  Maine. 

My  State  is  maritime  by  nature,  its  eastern  seaboard  being  exposed  to 
the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  In  such  a setting,  it  is  only  natural 
that  my  State  would  have  a highly  developed  fishing  industry. 

Fishing  is,  by  its  nature,  a seasonal  and  uncertain  occupation,  and 
only  those  who  exhibit  the  highest  degree  of  skill  can  hope  to  attain 
any  measure  of  economic  success.  In  addition,  the  violence  of  the  sea 
acts  to  make  fishing  a hazardous  occupation,  and  only  those  trained  to 
cope  with  the  sea’s  obstinate  nature  can  hold  any  hope  for  safe  con- 
duct in  this  vocational  pursuit. 

Existing  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  sea,  the  State  of  Maine  constantly 
entertains  a keen  interest  in  its  fishing  industry  and  in  training  pro- 
grams related  thereto.  In  addition,  the  University  of  Maine  conducts 
fish  and  wildlife  courses,  providing  sepecialized  training  for  those 
interested  in  this  vocation.  Presently,  too,  there  is  in  operation  at 
the  University  of  Maine  a fish  laboratory,  this  functioning  to  explore 
the  habits  of  the  creatures  of  the  salt  water  deeps.  This  laboratory, 
I might  say,  came  into  being  through  legislation  approved  by  the  last 
Congress,  $30,000  having  been  provided  for  that  purpose. 
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The  sum  of  $5  million  has  been  provided  on  a national  basis  for 
practical  nurse  training,  and  of  this  amount  Maine  will  receive  about 
$30,165. 

This  represents  a highly  valuable  training  program,,  for  it  is 
through  such  a program  that  sorely  needed  nursing  services  are  pro- 
vided for  the  many  rural  and  small  urban  areas  that  abound  in 
America.  This  program  of  practical  nurse  training  is  especially  bene- 
ficial to  the  State  of  Maine,  for  here  is  a State  constituted  of  manifold 
small  rural  and  urban  communities  that  are  dispersed  over  rather 
broad  areas. 

In  this  day  of  a rapidly  expanding  population,  there  is  developing 
an  ever-increasing  need  for  practical  nurse  services,  and  programs 
directed  to  training  in  this  area  have  a very  positive  purpose. 

The  sum  of  $15  million  has  been  provided  for  technician  training 
under  title  VIII  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 

It  is  under  this  program  that  many  of  our  young  people  are  given 
training  in  engineering  fields  that  require  high  degrees  of  skills.  In 
the  State  of  Maine,  the  Portland  Technical  Institute  conducts  such  a 
program  of  training,  with  students  expecting  to  qualify  as  skilled 
technicians  being  required  to  complete  satisfactorily  a 2-year  course  of 
technical  study. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  highly  urgent  that  there  be  in  operation  a pro- 
gram of  vocational  education  sufficient  unto  our  country’s  needs  of 
today.  This  is  a technical  age  in  which  we  live,  and  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  equip  our  citizens  so  that  they  can  cope  with  and 
derive  maximum  benefits  from  the  advancements  of  science.  Man 
must  keep  apace  of  the  machines  he  creates,  for  otherwise  he  will  not 
be  able  to  avail  himself  of  the  fruits  of  his  mechanical  genius. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  vocational  education  performs  a very 
valuable  service  for  students  who  do  not  enter  into  the  arena  of  formal 
education,  affording  them  an  opportunity  to  learn  skills  and  equip 
themselves  for  vocational  pursuits  in  a technical  economy.  Hence,  it 
immediately  becomes  obvious  that  vocational  education  fosters  benefits 
not  only  for  these  young  citizens  but  for  the  American  society  as  a 
whole. 

In  summary,  I firmly  believe  that  there  is  more  merit  in  programs 
that  provide  training  than  those  designed  to  create  jobs  and  employ- 
ment. Training  that  equips  workers  to  accept  available  jobs  has  the 
effect  of  keeping  workers  abreast  of  new  economic  developments. 
This  type  of  approach  is  eminently  superior  to  the  one  that  seeks 
to  create  temporary  employment  and,  in  the  process,  provides  only 
relief  rather  than  cure  for  unemployment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I support  the  recommendations  of  the  budget  for  the 
various  vocational  educational  programs,  and  I sincerely  hope  this 
committee  lends  its  endorsement  to  the  budget  figures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I deeply  appreciate  having  this  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting my  statement  for  the  consideration  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  appreciate  your  presenting  your  usual  fine  state- 
ment to  us. 
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Consumer  Price  Index  for  Milwaukee 

WITNESS 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI,  A REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS 

FROM  THE  STATE  OF  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  will  now  hear  from  Congressman  Zablocki  who 
is  very  much  interested  in  an  item  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
budget  that  is  very  important  to  his  people.  Please  proceed,  Mr. 
Zablocki. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  Mr.  Chairman,  I am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity^ 
to  make  a statement  in  support  of  the  appropriation  requested  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  for  computing 
a Consumer  Price  Index  for  Milwaukee. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  calculated  a Consumer  Price  Index 
for  Milwaukee  from  1935  to  1952.  When  the  city  sample  was  revised 
by  the  Bureau  in  1952,  Milwaukee  was  dropped  because  only  the  12 
largest  cities  in  the  country  were  included  on  a regular  basis  and  the 
rest  on  random  sample.  At  that  time  Milwaukee  was  the  13th  largest 
city  in  the  country.  The  1960  census  shows,  hov/ever,  that  Milwaidiee 
is  now  the  11th  most  populous  community  in  our  Nation. 

When  Milwaukee  was  dropped  from  the  survey,  city  government  of- 
ficials requested  that  it  be  resumed  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  with 
the  annual  cost  defrayed  by  local  funds.  This  has  been  done  up  until 
the  present  time.  I mention  this  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  an  indication 
of  how  valuable  city  officials  feel  this  survey  is  to  Milwaukee  and  the 
Nation. 

No  other  American  city  has  proved  its  desire  to  have  a price  index 
computed  in  this  way.  No  other  American  city  has  made  such  a 
notable,  voluntary  contribution  to  national  statistical  records.  Mil- 
waukee’s statistics  have  been  available  to  all  just  as  if  they  had  been 
financed  by  the  Federal  Government, 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  cost  to  the  city  of  Milwaukee  for  com- 
puting the  Consumer  Price  Index  is  now  approximately  $11,000  a 
year.  Because  of  recent  changes  in  the  base  period  used  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  the  cost  will  increase  sharply  in  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  to  the  city  of  Milwaukee 
next  year  will  be  between  $45,000  and  $55,000.  In  following  years 
the  cost  will  range  from  $13,000  to  $15,000. 

Even  if  the  city  of  Milwaukee  is  willing  to  bear  the  burden  of  these 
increased  costs,  it  would  still  be  deprived  of  information  available 
to  other  large  cities  on  the  cost  of  providing  a typical  workingman’s 
family  with  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  This  is  the  so-called  market 
basket  study  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  noted  that  when  the  Bureau  stopped  com- 
puting the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  Milwaukee  at  Federal  expense, 
the  other  four  taxing  areas  in  Milwaukee  County  contributed  in  part 
to  paying  for  the  cost  of  computation.  Each  one  of  them  has  grad- 
ually stopped  appropriating  for  this  purpose  so  that  the  taxpayers  of 
the  city  of  Milwaukee  have  been  left  with  the  burden  of  paying  for 
the  service. 

There  is  real  doubt  whether  Milwaukee  will  be  able  to  continue 
using  local  funds  for  this  survey.  The  city’s  taxes  are  already  among 
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the  hTatioii'S  highest.  Other  valuable  projects  need  funding.  It 
would  indeed  be  unfortunate  for  Milwaukee,  the  State  of  lYisconsin, 
and  the  Xation  if  city  officials  find  it  necessary  to  drop  the  computa- 
tion. 

Accordiiiix  to  experts  in  the  area  of  economic  statistics,  continued 
representatives  of  the  sample  is  of  overriding  importance.  If  the 
survey  is  to  be  accurate  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  national  changes 
in  consumer  prices  it  must  include  at  least  our  Xat ion’s  top  12  cities. 
It  is  my  belief  that  no  survey  can  be  representative  unless  5lilwaukee 
is  included.  Milwaukee,  as  I have  pointed  out,  is  now  the  country’s 
11th  largest  city,  according  to  the  1960  census,  and  may  already  have 
moved  up  to  10th  place.  It  is,  in  addition,  the  Xation’s  eighth  largest 
industrial  center  and  1 of  only  3 cities  of  the  top  13  in  the  1960  census 
which  showed  a population  gain  from  1950. 

The  Labor  Department  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  acknowledged  the 
necessity  of  including  Milwaukee  in  its  computation  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index.  It  is  my  earnest  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  will  also  recognize  the  need  which  exists 
here,  and  authorize  the  amount  requested  by  the  Labor  Department 
for  that  task. 

MTth  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  like  to  make  a part 
of  the  record  a report  drawn  up  by  the  Milwaukee  City  Service  Com- 
mission, mider  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bobert  C.  Gamier.  Called  the 
“Milwaukee  Consumer  Price  Index : A Major  Statistical  Tool  of  Bene- 
fit to  the  Xation,  State,  Comity  and  City,”  the  report  elaborates  on  the 
remarks  I have  made  here  today  and  presents  in  greater  detail  the 
reasons  why  the  Federal  Government  should  once  again  compute  a 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  Milwaukee. 

!Mr.  F OGARTT.  IVe  will  place  that  in  the  record. 

(The  report  follows:) 

The  Milwaukee  Consumer  Price  Index — A Major  Statistical  Tool  of  Benefit 
TO  THE  Nation,  State,  County,  and  City 

1.  Following  the  1950  census,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  1953  revised 
its  sample  of  cities  used  in  computing  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  The  change 
was  made  in  order  to  improve  the  national  sample.  The  cities  used  in  the  re- 
vised 1953  survey  included  all  of  the  12  largest  cities  in  the  Nation  and  a sample 
of  other  large,  medium-size,  and  small  cities.  The  cities  outside  of  the  12 
largest  were  selected  on  a random  sample  basis,  within  certain  basic  guidelines. 
Since  Milwaukee  at  that  time  ranked  13th  in  population  and  was  not  one  of 
the  12  largest  cities,  it  was  excluded  from  the  survey.  In  the  1960  census, 
Milwaukee  ranked  11th  in  population  among  the  other  cities  in  the  Nation. 
In  order  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  retain  the  validity  of  its  sample 
in  computing  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  it  is  again  necessary  to  revise  the  statis- 
tical sample.  Milwaukee,  which  is  now  one  of  the  12  largest  cities  in  the  Nation, 
must  be  included  to  provide  a statistical  sampling  at  least  as  valid  as  that 
following  the  1950  census. 

2.  Not  only  did  Milwaukee  move  upward  two  places  in  the  1960  census,  but 
it  was  also  one  of  only  3 cities  of  the  top  13  in  the  1960  census  which  showed 
a population  gain  from  1950.  (See  table  1.)  Considering  the  metropolitan 
area,  the  1960  census  showed  that  the  populations  of  only  two  other  large 
cities  constituted  a greater  percentage  of  the  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area  than  did  Milwaukee’s.  (See  table  2.)  Milwaukee  has  gained  both  in  popu- 
lation and  in  standing  among  the  other  leading  cities.  To  omit  Milwaukee  from 
those  cities  for  which  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  computes  a Consumer 
Place  Index  would  be  a serious  sampling  error ; the  national  Consumer  Price 
Index  can  only  have  a limited  validity  if  it  is  not  an  average  based  on  a truly 
representative  sample.  The  value  of  the  index  to  the  Nation  as  a whole  would, 
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't)f  course,  be  .ureatly  enhanced  by  any  iinproveinent  in  the  sainpliiii?  methods. 

o.  JMilwankee's  iiudnsion  amons  those  cities  for  which  the  Bureau  com- 
l»utes  an  index  also  appears  to  be  justitied  because  of  its  significant  national 
iini)ortance  from  an  industrial  viewpoint.  Milwaukee  is  the  Nation’s  eij^hth 
lai'ijest  industrial  center,  having?  signilicaiit  manufacturing,  trade,  finance,  trans- 
portation, and  communication  activities.  It  leads  the  world  in  the  production 
"of  diesel  and  gasoline  engines,  tractors,  outboard  motors,  motorcycles,  pad- 
lo(‘ks,  and  of  course,  malt  and  beer.  Milwaukee  also  leads  the  world  in  veal 
pac'king  and  in  the  marketing  of  barley.  It  leads  the  Nation  in  the  production 
of  electrical  generating,  transmission,  and  distribution  equipment;  construction 
e(iui])inent;  saw  and  flour  mill  equipment:  and  workshoes.  It  is  the  Nation’s 
third  largest  consumer  of  steel  and  is  among  the  national  leaders  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  machinery ; castings  and  forgings ; and  junior  dresses,  sport 
clothes,  and  allied  apparel.  As  a Great  Bakes  port,  Milwaukee  in.  1060  ranked 
in  llith  place  among  the  70  ports  in  tonnage  moved. 

4.  It  is  not  feasible  for  private  industries  or  governmental  agencies  in  Mil- 
waukee to  use  the  national  Consumer  Price  Index  or  even  to  use  the  Chicago 
index  as  a substitute  for  our  own,  since  the  Milwaukee  index  has  consistently 
.been  ahead  of  the  national  average  and  generally  ahead  of  Chicago’s.  (See  table 
3.)  Further,  Milwaukee  has  had  a dollar  value  family  budget  cost  which  is 
nearly  the  highest  in  the  Nation.  (See  table  4.)  I’here  is  a presumption  that 
the  high  cost  of  living  in  Milwaukee  is  a result  of  a high  standard  of  living. 
Further  studies  need  to  be  made,  primarily  at  the  university  level,  to  determine 
whether  this  presumption  is  true. 

In  addition,  it  has  been  suggested  that  a high  standard  of  living  in  Milwaukee 
is  related  to  other  factors,  including  Milwaukee’s  outstandingly  low  crime  rate 
(see  table  5),  its  larger  than  average  percentage  of  homeowners  (see  table  0), 
and  its  highly  rated  school  system.  To  what  extent  each  of  these  factors  may 
bo  related  to  Milwaukee’s  living  standards  and  consumer  x>rice  index,  has  been 
.the  object  of  past  social  studies.  Future  studies  may  provide  answers  applicable 
on  a national  basis  to  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency,  rising  crime  rates, 
chronic  unemployment,  and  other  major  social  problems.  Milwaukee  may  serve 
as  a laboratory  for  solution  of  national  i^roblenis  of  this  type,  but  the  results 
cfinnot  be  verified  if  the  basic  yardstick — the  local  Consumer  Price  Index — is 
not  available. 

5.  Certain  research  j) rejects  conducted  by  State  universities  depend  upon  a 
continuing  Milwaukee  index.  Both  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  Madison 
and  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee,  have  nationally  recognized  eco- 
nomics departments.  Prof.  Arthur  P.  Becker,  Ph.  D.,  the  chairman  of  UW-M’s 
Economics  Department  stated  that  the  elimination  of  Milwaukee’s  Consumer 
Price  Index  would  be  a serious  loss.  Both  the  newly  instituted  graduate 
program  in  urban  economics  and  the  general  research  in  urban  affairs  would 
suffer  because  research  in  the  areas  of  actual  living  costs  and  effective  purchasing 
power  would  be  impossible. 

6.  Research  activities  of  many  other  agencies  throughout  the  Nation  are 
dependent  upon  a continuing  Milwaukee  Consumer  Price  Index.  Included 
.among  these  agencies  are  the  innumerable  government  jurisdictions  which  obtain 
the  local  index  figure  along  with  other  salary  data  in  their  wage  surveys.  Should 
the  Milwaukee  Consumer  Price  Index  be  interrupted  for  a period  of  years,  a 
serious  gap  would  appear  in  the  data  which  all  of  these  agencies  use.  This  gap 
could  never  be  filled,  for  there  would  be  no  way  in  the  future  to  obtain  an 
index  for  Milwaukee  for  those  years  in  which  no  survey  had  been  made.  (Con- 
tinued index  figures  for  Milwaukee  are  important  not  only  to  the  city  and  county, 
but  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  to  other  agencies  throughout  the  Nation. 
Milwaukee  has  recognized  the  importance  of  the  data  and  since  1953  (along 
with  other  Milwaukee  taxing  units)  has  provided  local  funds  for  the  Bureau 
• of  Labor  Statistics  to  compute  this  index.  No  other  city  has  demonstrated  its 
own  need  for  the  price  index  in  this  way — nor  made  such  a tangible  contribution 
to  national  statistical  resources. 

7.  The  Milwaukee  index  plays  an  important  port  in  the  setting  of  wages  for 
many  local  jobs.  Wisconsin  State  Employment  Servi(*e  figures  indicate  that 
government  employees  constituted  approximately  9.5  percent  of  the  total  em- 
ployed labor  force  in  the  Milwaukee  area  as  of  .Tuly  1962.  The  vast  majority  of 
these  fall  under  the  civil  service  rules  of  either  the  (*ity  or  county  : and  both  juris- 
dictions, by  law,  use  the  Milwaukee  index  as  one  factor  in  determining  wage 
rates.  Since  recent  Wisconsin  legislation  has  made  municipal  bargaining  with 
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labor  unions  mandatory,  the  Milwaukee  index  has  taken  on  new  importance  in 
the  negotiation  j>rooess.  Patterns  of  bargaining  established  in  Milwaukee  under 
this  new  law  will  serve  as  a guide  to  other  large  cities  throughout  the  Nation — 
and  perhaps  even  to  the  Federal  Government  itself,  which  has  establisheil  a new 
Gait  limited)  policy  for  dealing  with  its  own  employees. 

Many  private  employers,  too,  depend  upon  the  publication  of  the  Milwaukee 
index,  their  labor  contracts  calling  for  wage  changes  tied  to  changes  in  the 

index.  Because  of  the  large  number  of  workers  whose  wages  are  thus  affected  by 

changes  in  the  index,  the  wages  for  those  jobs  tend  to  establish  the  local  wage 
pattern. 

S.  Because  the  Milwaukee  index  plays  an  important  part  in  determining  local 
wage  levels,  it  affects  Federal  civil  service  wages  and  the  amount  of  goods  and 
■services  which  Federal  moneys  spent  in  Wisconsin  will  provide.  The  effect 
on  Federal  pay  rates  arises  from  the  need  of  the  Federal  Government  to  remain 
competitive  in  the  labor  market:  and,  as  pointed  out.  Milwaukee  area  wages 
are.  in  part,  based  on  the  Milwaukee  index.  For  the  peritxi  July  1961  to  June 
1962,  Wisconsin  industries  fulfilled  Federal  military  procurement  contracts  of 
S2o8.735,tXH).  Only  if  fair  and  equitable  wages  are  paid  to  workers  in  Wisconsin, 
can  it  be  assumed  that  the  greatest  possible  use  is  made  of  these  and  other 

tax  dollars.  And  only  if  a local  price  index  is  available,  can  it  be  assumed 

that  all  relevant  data  have  been  used  in  establishing  industrial  pay  rates. 


Table  1. — The  populations  of  the  IS  most  populous  cities  in  1960  compared  to  their 

1950  populations* 


New  York 

Cliicago 

Los  Angeles... 
Philadelphia.. 

Detroii 

Baltimore 

Houston 

Cleveland 

Washington.. 

St.  Louis 

Milwaukee.. - 
Stan  Francisco. 
Boston 


1950 

population 

1960 

population 

Change 
(+  or  -) 

7.  S91, 957 

7, 7S1, 9S4 

-109. 973 

3,  620. 962 

3.  550. 404 

— 70.  55S 

1.  970. 35S 

2.  479. 015 

-}-50S.  657 

2. 071. 605 

2. 002.  512 

-69.093 

1.  S49.  56S 

1,  670. 144 

-179.  424 

949.  70S 

939, 024 

-10,6S4 

596. 163 

93S.  219 

+342.056 

914.  SOS 

S76. 050 

-3S.  758 

S02. 178 

763.  956 

-3S.222 

S56.  796 

750. 026 

-106.  770 

637, 392 

741,324 

+103.  932 

775.  357 

740. 316 

-35. 041 

801,444 

697, 197 

-104, 247 

•Based  on  1950  and  1960  census  data. 


Table  2. — The  populations  of  the  IS  most  populous  cities  compared  to  the  populations 
of  the  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas  ^ 


City 

City  popu- 
lation 

Standard 
metropolitan 
statistical 
area  popu- 
lation 

Percent  of 
population 
in  city 

Houston 

93S.219 

1. 243. 15S 
10. 694. 633 

75  47 

Xew  York 

7,  7S1. 9S4 

72.  76 
62.  07 
57. 07 
54.  37 

45.  76 

46.  11 
44.39 
38. 16 
36.  76 

Milwaukee .. 

741. 324 

1,194.290 

Chicago 

3.  550. 404 

6. 220.  913 

Baltimore.  . 

939.  024 

1.  727, 023 

Cleveland.  

S76. 050 

1,  796.  595 

Philadelphia  

2. 002.  512 

4. 342.  897 

Detroit 

1,  670. 144 

o.  762. 360 

Washington  

763. 956 

2.001.S97 

Los  Angeles.  

2.  479, 015 
750. 026 

6.  742.  696 

St.  Louis 

2. 060. 103 

36.  41 

Boston  _ 

697, 197 

2.  5S9. 301 
2.  7S3.  359 

26.  93 
26.60 

San  Francisco 

740, 316 

1 Based  on  1960  census  data. 
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Table  3. — Milwaukee,  Chicago,  and  national  consumer  price  indexes  for 

selected  years 


[1947-49=100] 


Year 

Milwaukee 

index 

Chicago 

index 

National 

index 

1950 

106.3 

105. 1 

102.8 
114.  5 

1955 - 

119.0 

118.5 

1956 

121.7 

120.0 

116.2 

1957 

125.9 

124. 1 

120.2 

1958 

127.0 

126.9 

123.  5 

1959 

127.0 

128.3 

124.6 

1960 

128.9 

130.3 

126.5 

Table  4. — Family  budgets  in  the  13  most  populous  cities  ^ 


City 

Budget 

City 

Budget 

Washington __  __  

$4, 454 
4,  387 
4,311 
4,  304 
4,  263 
4,  217 
4,  217 

Detroit __  

$4, 195 
4, 185 
4,112 
4, 103 
4, 083 
4, 078 

Milwaukee.  

Chicago 

Los  Angeles 

St.  Louis... _ 

Houston  --  - 

Cleveland.  . _ . 

San  Francisco 

New  York 

Baltimore  

Philadelphia.. 

Boston 

1 Selection  of  cities  based  on  1960  census  data;  budget  figures  from  “City  Worker’s  Family  Budget,” 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  vol.  74,  No,  5 (May  1952),  520-522,  the  latest  source  containing  city  of  Milwaukee 
figures. 

Table  5. — Crimes  in  the  13  most  populous  cities  ^ 


City 

Murder 
and  man- 
slaughter 

Rape 

Robbery 

Assault 

Burglary 

Larceny 
over  $50 

Auto  theft 

New  York 

375 

712 

5, 124 

9,  654 

30,  887 

43, 459 

16,  733 

Chicago 

285 

1,  290 

13, 890 

10,  814 

27,  012 

18,  556 

23, 586 

Los  Angeles 

100 

693 

4, 386 

6, 155 

27,  337 

15,  667 

11,  789 

Philadelphia 

103 

399 

1,  831 

2,  975 

8,  469 

2,  901 

3,461 

Detroit 

100 

253 

2,  860 

4,  241 

12,  044 

3, 970 

5,110 

Baltimore 

78 

87 

739 

1,  563 

3, 192 

3,  356 

2,  259 

Houston  

82 

180 

567 

1,  497 

6,  995 

2,  329 

2, 104 

Cleveland 

44 

36 

765 

362 

2,407 

927 

1,909 

Washington 

71 

66 

1,053 

2,  280 

3,  533 

1,  953 

1,912 

St.  Louis 

50 

217 

1,  394 

1,  477 

7,  934 

2,  550 

3, 109 

Milwaukee 

14 

26 

120 

316 

1,451 

2, 021 

1,  717 

San  Francisco 

42 

90 

1,  035 

1,045 

5,  471 

1,  987 

3,  564 

Boston 

42 

75 

482 

637 

3,  089 

2,  244 

4,  346 

1 Selection  of  cities  based  on  1960  census  data;  crime  figures  from  “Offenses  Known  to  the  Police,  January 
through  September,  1961  and  1962,  Cities  Over  100,000  in  Population,”  Uniform  Crime  Reporting,  January- 
September  1962. 


Table  6. — Percentage  of  owner-occupied  housing  units  in  the  13  most  populous 

cities  1 


City 

Percent 
of  owner- 
occupied 
housing 
units 

City 

Percent 
of  owner- 
occupied 
housing 
units 

Phi'lefiplphia,  _ 

61.9 

St.  Louis 

38.2 

Hnn.^trm  

60.4 

San  Francisco  _ 

35.0 

Dpt.rnit,  

58.  2 

Chicago 

34.  3 

Baltimore 

54.3 

Washington.. 

30.0 

Milwa.nlree 

48.4 

Boston . __ 

27.  3 

T.os  An  poles 

46.2 

New  York . 

21.  7 

Cleveland 

44.9 

1 Based  on  1960  census  data. 
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Mr.  Zablocki.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Zablocki.  That  was  a very  con- 
vincmg  statement. 

budget  for  labor  axd  hew  programs 
WITNESS 

CLINTON  M.  FAIR,  LEGISLATIVE  REPRESENTATIVE,  AMERICAN 

FEDERATION  OF  LABOR  AND  CONGRESS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANI- 
ZATIONS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Fair. 

It  is  nice  to  see  you,  Mr.  Fair.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Denton  and  Mr. 
Lesinski  ? 

Mr.  Fair.  I was  a constituent  of  Mr.  Lesinski’s  father  many,  many 
years  ago.  I taught  at  Dearborn,  Mich. 

We  have  a statement  wliich  I would  ask  to  be  entered  and  I would 
just  like  to  coimnent  a few  minutes  on  it  if  I may. 

(The  statement  follows :) 

My  name  is  Clinton  M.  Fair.  I am  a legislative  representative  for  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations  I,  as  their  representative,  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  present  to  you  and  to  the  members  of  your  subcommittee  our  views 
on  the  proposed  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  1964. 
Although  this  is  my  first  appearance  before  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  AFL-CIO 
has  appeared  many  times  before  you  and  your  subcommittee  to  discuss  the  pro- 
posed appropriations  for  these  Departments  and  agencies.  We  appreciate  the 
sincere  consideration  with  which  our  recommendations  have  been  met. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  our  intent  to  approach  the  proposed  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  separately  and,  without  any  intent  to  infer  a priority,  I shall 
proceed  to  discuss  our  views  with  regard  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

DEPARTMEXT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUGATIOX,  AXD  WELFARE 

The  AFL-CIO  has  consistently  and  repeatedly  urged  broadened  and  streng- 
thened Federal  programs  to  promote  the  general  welfare.  We  believe  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  American  economy  and  the  welfare  of  the  American  people 
depend  on  the  adequacy  and  effectiveness  of  the  services  and  programs  which 
the  Federal  Government  can  best  provide. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  the  Congress  to  ensure  the  successful  oi)eration  and  con- 
tinued growth  of  health,  education  and  welfare  programs.  Adequate  appro- 
priations are  an  essential  element  of  such  progress. 

We  urge  this  not  because  we  advocate  a vast  expansion  of  Federal  activities 
for  their  own  sake.  We  ask  only  for  amounts  which  can  be  usefully  and  bene- 
ficially expended. 

We  urge  this  committee  to  make  certain  that  the  vital  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  HEW  will  function  effectively  by  approving  the  full  budget  requests 
where  they  are  adequate  and  by  appropriating  additional  funds  where  necessary. 

Social  Security  Administration 

The  programs  of  the  Social  Security  Administration  intimately  affect  the  wel- 
fare of  virtually  every  family  in  the  Nation.  We  continue  to  be  impressed  with 
the  outstanding  efficiency  with  which  these  programs  are  administered.  Des- 
pite the  considerably  expanded  workload  anticipated  by  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance  in  1964,  and  increased  costs  resulting  from  Federal 
salary  increases  and  the  more  accurate  measurements  being  used  in  determin- 
ing disability,  the  Bureau’s  budget  request  includes  an  increase  of  less  than  10 
percent  over  the  previous  year.  We  strongly  support  this  increased  authori- 
zation for  payments  out  of  the  trust  funds. 
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We  also  urge  the  appropriation  out  of  general  revenues  of  the  requested  $63.4" 
million  for  reimbursements  to  the  trust  fund  for  military  service  credits.  This, 
in  our  view,  is  required  to  meet  both  the  legal  and  moral  obligations  on  the  part 
of  our  Government.  We  enforce  with  severe  penalties  the  requirement  that 
both  employers  and  employees  pay  their  social  security  taxes.  The  system  has 
been  kept  in  a sound  actuarial  condition  only  because  people  have  understood 
the  necessity  for  higher  contributions  to  pay  for  more  liberal  benefits.  The 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1956  authorized  reimbursement  to  the  trust 
fund  for  benefits  paid  which  were  based  on  military  service.  The  Federal 
Government  has  not  made  these  payments  since  1956.  If  the  confidence  of  the 
public  in  our  social  security  system  is  to  be  maintained,  the  Government  in  its 
capacity  as  employer,  must  meet  its  obligations — obligations,  which  the  Congress 
has  recognized  by  authorizing  the  payments.  The  total  amount  due  the  trust 
fund  is  now  $633.6  million.  This  budget  request  represents  only  the  first  in- 
stallment on  a repayment  plan  covering  10  years. 

Welfare  Administration 

The  AFL-CIO  has  always  supported  the  public  welfare  program  established 
when  the  Social  Security  Act  was  enacted  more  than  25  years  ago.  While  we 
have  consistently  taken  the  position  that  our  social  insurance  programs  must  be 
the  framework  within  which  our  public  welfare  programs  are  to  be  built,  we 
fully  recognize  the  importance  of  public  assistance  and  child  welfare  programs. 
We  have  always  supported  amendments  to  provide  more  liberal  payments  to 
those  in  need  through  increased  Federal  grants  to  the  States.  At  the  same 
time,  we  have  never  believed  that  the  reasons  which  have  resulted  in  the  need 
for  persons  to  seek  assistance  can  be  removed  by  the  simple  payment  of  assist- 
ance grants. 

Training  of  puMic  welfare  and  child  welfare  personnel. — We  fully  concur  with 
the  philosophy  of  the  Public  Welfare  Amendment  of  1962,  stressing  service  in- 
stead of  support,  rehabilitation  instead  of  relief,  and  training  for  useful  work 
instead  of  prolonged  dependence. 

A program  with  this  as  its  basic  philosophy  requires  adequate  financing,  par- 
ticularly in  the  training  of  personnel.  We  urge  strongly  that  this  committee 
approve  the  Department’s  modest  request  of  funds  for  training  of  public  welfare 
and  child  welfare  personnel.  The  improvements  we  all  hope  to  see  in  public 
welfare  cannot  be  made  by  any  other  than  highly  trained  welfare  workers. 

Maternal  and  child  welfare. — In  addition  to  the  funds  requested  for  the  train- 
ing of  child  welfare  workers,  we  call  particular  attention  to  the  budget  requests 
for  financing  of  day  care  services,  research  and  demonstration  projects,  and  the 
highly  important  administrative  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Family  Services  and 
the  Children’s  Bureau. 

Grants  to  the  States  for  puhlic  assistance. — While  the  battle  to  eliminate  pov- 
erty and  economic  dependence  is  being  fought,  reasonable  assistance  payments  to 
families  in  need  must  be  maintained.  The  alternative  is  needless  suffering  and^ 
its  products  of  hostility,  ignorance,  and  destruction.  We  fully  support  the  sums 
requested  ($210  million  supplemental  1963  and  $2.9  billion  for  1964)  for  grants 
to  the  States  for  public  assistance  as  absolutely  essential  expenditures.  We  also 
note  the  request  is  reduced  from  the  original  estimate  by  $50  million  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  States  are  not  implementing  the  Kerr-Mills  medical  assistance  pro- 
gram at  the  rate  or  at  the  level  that  was  anticipated. 

Public  Health  Service 

Ours  is  an  age  of  constant  and  continuing  scientific  and  medical  discoveries. 
These  are  discoveries  which  can  lessen  human  suffering.  They  can  be  used  to 
maintain  health  and  to  prevent  disability  and  premature  death.  The  possibility 
of  healthier  and  more  productive  lives  for  all  the  people  of  the  Nation  looms  ever 
closer,  while  the  unsolved  problem  of  making  the  benefits  of  modern  medicine 
available  to  all  of  America’s  men,  women,  and  children  grows  increasingly  acute. 

We  are  greatly  concerned  about  the  fact  that  millions  of  Americans  are  not 
reaping  the  benefits  of  new  discoveries  and  developments  in  medicine.  The 
Public  Health  Service  has  issued  a report  which  shows  how,  while  we  invest 
millions  in  medical  research,  making  it  possible  to  cut  cancer  deaths,  prevent 
some  heart  diseases,  reduce  mental  illness,  lessen  phyical  handicaps,  save  eye- 
sight, wipe  out  tuberculosis,  prevent  polio,  and  keep  teeth  from  decaying — un- 
necessary deaths  continue  to  occur  because  the  knowledge  gained  from  research 
is  not  fully  used. 
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We  spend  billions  to  make  new  medical  discoveries.  We  should  be  spending 
more  than  we  have  to  find  better  ways  of  getting  medical  care  to  people.  Re- 
search and  demonstration  programs  in  medical  administration,  in  improved 
methods  to  organize  and  distribute  medical  care,  and  in  better  ways  of  utilizing 
and  coordinating  medical  facilities  are  urgently  needed  and  must  be  adequately 
financed,  if  we  are  to  avoid  a calamitous  waste  of  human  life  and  well-being. 

In  keeping  with  this  concern,  we  urge  that  this  committee  give  special  con- 
sideration to  adequate  financing  of  activities  in  community  health. 

We  ursre  your  support,  at  the  levels  requested,  of  the  programs  in  chronic  dis- 
eases and  health  of  the  aged,  communicable  disease  activities,  and  community 
health  practice  and  research — including  the  recently  enacted  program  providing 
for  health  services  to  migrant  farmworkers  and  their  families. 

Hospital  and  medical  facilities  planning  and  construction. — We  find  the  pro- 
posed cut  of  over  S46  million  in  requested  appropriations  for  the  Hill-Burton 
program  of  hospital  and  medical  facilities  construction  exceedingly  hard  to  im- 
derstand.  While  it  is  perfectly  true  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  increased. 
Federal  funds  for  long-term  care  facilities  and  for  modernization  of  existing 
obsolete  hospital  facilities,  new  legislation  is  needed  to  authorize  increased  funds 
for  this  purpose,  and  it  would  be  unrealistic  to  expect  that  programs  under  the 
proposed  new  legislation — which  we  heartily  support — would  be  underway  suf- 
ficiently soon  to  affect  the  1964  budget. 

There  is  still  a shortage  of  hospital  and  other  health  facilities  in  communities 
throughout  the  Nation.  While  the  excellent  work  accomplished  under  the  Hill- 
Burton  program  has  helped  to  meet  the  need  for  the  additional  beds  due  to 
population  increases,  the  gain  in  reducing  the  total  backlog  has  been  minor.  The  ■ 
broad  puriwse  of  the  Hill-Burton  Act  has  by  no  means  been  carried  out.  As  the 
Department  itself  has  reported,  “adequate  facilities  of  many  kinds  are  still 
lacking  if  a high  quality  of  medical  care  is  to  be  provided  for  all  the  people.” 

In  view  of  the  pressing  need  for  hospital  and  nursing  home  beds,  and  for  other 
health  facilities,  we  call  uix)n  this  committee  and  the  Congi-ess  to  increase  the 
appropriations  to  the  hospital  and  medical  facilities  construction  program  to  the 
maximum  levels  authorized  by  the  basic  legislation. 

Xatiowl  Institutes  of  Health. — It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  budget  re- 
quest takes  cognizance  of  the  importance  attached  by  the  American  i)eople  to 
the  potentialities  to  be  realized  through  large-scale  medical  research  in  all 
fields,  and  to  the  particularly  great  need  for  stepped-up  activity  to  discover  more 
about  the  nature,  causes,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  mental  illness  and  mental 
retardation.  We  have  consistently  taken  the  position  that  the  only  legitimate 
limitation  on  appropriations  for  medical  research  should  be  the  availability  of 
professional  resources  to  use  such  fimds  productively.  We  trust  that  once  again 
this  committee  will  exercise  its  leadership  in  this  direction. 

r.S.  Office  of  Education. — The  AFL-CIO  has  been  a vigorous  supporter  of 
public  education  and  it  has  urged  a greater  commitment  to  education  on  the- 
part  of  local  and  State  governments  and  on  the  pai*t  of  the  Federal  Government, 
We  believe  that  the  Office  of  Education  has  an  important  role  to  play  in  up- 
grading the  quality  of  education  throughout  the  Nation.  It  has  fulfilled  that 
role  in  part,  but  we  believe  it  could  fulfill  that  role  much  better  than  it  has 
done  in  the  past. 

We,  of  course,  urge  Congress  to  make  adequate  appropriations  to  continue  the 
programs  now  underway  in  the  field  of  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
vocational  education,  higher  educ-ation,  and  adult  education. 

But  we  are  esi)ecially  concerned  that  increased  appropriations  in  certain  areas 
make  possible  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  the  work  of  the  Office  of 
Education.  Much  of  the  information  upon  which  educational  policies  are  formu- 
lated comes  of  necessity  from  the  Office  of  Education,  and  it  is  our  experience 
that  this  information  in  many  cases  is  woefully  inadequate.  The  educational 
statistics  provided  by  the  Office  of  Education  are  marked  by  inaccuracies,  incom- 
pleteness. and  above  all  by  a lack  of  timeliness.  In  1962  the  Office  of  Education- 
published  its  statistical  survey  of  education  for  the  1957-58  school  year.  If  you 
want  to  know  anything  about  the  average  teacher's  salary,  the  most  recent  figures 
published  by  the  Office  of  Education  are  5 years  old.  If  you  must  know  some- 
thing about  teachers’  salaries  this  year  or  last  year,  you  mu.st  go  not  to  the 
Office  of  Education,  but  to  private  organizations  which  a^ssemble  the  information 
annually.  It  is  true  that  school  statistics  depend  upon  reporting  from  the  sev- 
eral States,  but  several  private  organizations  using  these  same  State  sources  are- 
able  to  provide  more  complete  and  more  up-to-date  information. 
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IVe  hope  that  Congress  will  approve  the  proposed  budget  increases  that  would 
permit  additional  staff  positions  for  strengthening  the  statistical  program.  And 
we  would  also  like  to  see  a congressional  mandate  to  the  Office  to  improve  both 
the  quality  and  the  timeliness  of  its  statistics. 

We  are  also  glad  to  support  the  proposed  increase  of  $10,015,000  in  the  appro- 
priation for  cooperative  research.  Considering  the  tremendous  investment  which 
America  makes  in  public  education,  presently  more  than  $19  billion  a year  from 
local,  State,  and  Federal  sources,  a pitifully  small  amount  of  money  is  spent  in 
educational  research.  We  are  especially  concerned  that  more  research  be  under- 
taken in  methods  of  improving  the  teaching  of  children  from  low-income  groups, 
the  children  of  minority  groups,  and  the  children  who  have  come  to  be  called 
the  culturally  deprived. 

We  are  also  concerned  about  the  low  quality  of  much  of  the  social  studies 
teaching  in  American  schools.  We  look  forward  to  the  time  when  teaching  in 
this  field  will  be  improved  as  the  teaching  of  mathematics  and  science  has  been 
generally  improved  throughout  the  schools.  We  welcome  the  possibility  of 
stepped-up  research  in  these  and  other  fields. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 

Fiscal  1964  budget  calls  for  a $14.1  million  increase  in  environmental  health 
programs  over  previous  fiscal  year.  This  21.5  percent  increase  while  encourag- 
ing, should  be  weighed  against  the  small  base  from  which  these  programs  started, 
and  which  by  no  means  have  reached  the  scale  and  scope  commensurate  with 
the  national  problems  of  water,  air,  and  radiation  contamination  of  the 
environment. 

For  example,  of  the  $1,936  million  increase  for  this  program  over  fiscal  1963, 
$400,000  is  earmarked  for  a new  research  program  on  motor  vehicle  engine 
design  and  in  air  pollution  movements  over  large  metropolitan  areas. 

The  Surgeon  General’s  1962  report  on  the  relation  of  motor  vehicles  to  air 
pollution  and  the  seriousness  with  which  he  viewed  it,  would  certainly  justify 
a larger  investment  in  both  of  the  above  fields.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
light  of  a forecast  of  43  percent  more  motor  vehicles  on  the  road  within  the  next 
decade  or  so.  Federal,  State,  and  local  efforts  to  control  air  pollution  which 
has  struck  in  nearly  all  urban  areas  over  50,000  population  would  be  greatly 
assisted  by  expansion  of  tracing  movements  of  airmasses  and  defining  areas  of 
airsheds. 

The  1964  budget  calls  for  an  overall  increase  of  $2,988  million  over  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year.  Of  this  increase,  $1.3  million  will  be  used  for  programs  of 
epidemiological  research  on  effects  of  human  exposure  to  ionizing  radiation, 
survey,  and  control  programs  on  medical  X-rays,  and  short-term  training  courses. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  program  was  tailored  to  the  budget,  rather  than  to 
the  needs. 

Ignored  is  the  1962  report  and  recommendations  on  a national  environmental 
radiation  control  program  submitted  to  the  Surgeon  General  by  the  Depart- 
ment’s National  Advisory  Committee  on  Radiation  (NACOR). 

These  were  the  recommendations  of  NACOR : 

1.  Increased  surveillance,  which  would  include  improved  monitoring  methods, 
more  automatic  surveillance  equipment,  standardized  techniques  and  methods, 
and  further  research  into  the  effects  of  low-level  radiation  exposure  on  human 
beings. 

2.  Research  to  develop  countermeasures,  including  improvement  of  safety 
of  radiation  sources,  better  control  over  releases  of  contaminants  to  the  general 
population ; programs  to  develop  ways  of  minimizing  radiation  active  materials 
received  by  the  body. 

NACOR  proposed  $25  million  to  be  made  available  in  fiscal  1963  to  begin 
this  program,  with  annual  increases  bringing  the  levels  of  expenditures  to 
$100  million  annually  by  1970. 

Weighed  against  these  recommendations,  it  can  be  seen  that  HEW’s  1964 
budget  request  is  $6  million  under  NACOR’s  recommendations  for  fiscal  1963, 
and  does  not  include  the  expansion  of  surveillance,  countermeasures  and 
expanded  State-Federal  programs  as  called  for  in  NACOR’s  recommendations. 

Labor  urges  that  this  item  of  the  HEW  budget  be  painstakingly  reviewed. 
We  urge  your  consideration  of  an  increase  of  at  least  $25  million,  and  that  the 
additional  amount  of  money  be  used  for  countermeasures  and  surveillance 
programs  not  provided  for  in  the  present  budget. 
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We  approve  the  recommendations  for  water  pollution  control  and  research  and 
grants  for  waste  treatment  works — water  pollution  control. 

For  more  than  half  a century  now  the  labor  movement  has  supported  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  The  American  consumer  in  health 
and  justice  merits  efficient  administration  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Act.  If  the 
increase  of  $7,865,000  is  approved  for  staff  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, the  total  estimate  of  operations  of  $35,805,000  constitutes  less  than  20’ 
cents  per  person  in  the  United  States.  We  urgently  request  that  the  proposed 
appropriaion  be  approved. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  this  subcommittee  needs  neither  examples  nor 
statistics  to  add  to  his  understanding  of  the  need  for  rehabilitation  and  the 
contribution  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration.  We  urge  that 
the  increase  requested  over  1963  be  approved. 

No  department  of  Government  is  closer  to  the  daily  needs  of  the  people  of 
this  Nation  than  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  To  a 
great  extent,  insofar  as  the  Federal  Government  is  concerned,  the  responsibility 
to  affect  the  mandate  of  the  preamble  of  our  Constitution  “to  promote  the  general 
welfare”  rests  with  the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
IVelfare.  We  urge  that  in  the  fields  of  health,  education,  and  welfare  they  be 
approached  with  the  view  that  these  great  programs  strengthen  this  great 
Nation. 

Department  of  Lai) or 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  the  responsibility  of  administering  programs 
and  activities  that  daily  affect  the  working  and  living  conditions  of  wage  and 
salary  earners  in  this  country.  These  programs  infiuence  directly  the  extent 
and  speed  of  economic  recovery,  health,  and  growth.  Throughout  the  past 
decade,  in  such  industries  as  manufacturing,  mining,  and  railroads,  the  impact 
of  automation  and  technological  change  has  meant  the  disappearance  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  jobs.  The  skills  of  many  workers  acquired  after  years  of 
training  and  experience  have  become  obsolete.  We  believe  that  the  increase  of 
$110,568,230,  requested  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  is  a modest  request,  given 
its  programs  and  objectives. 

The  net  increase  of  271  employees  over  the  8,845  employees  of  1963  simply 
mirrors  the  broader  responsibilities  particularly  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  sta- 
tistics, the  manpower  development  and  training  program,  and  the  increased 
burden  of  the  Secretary’s  Office.  The  AFL-CIO  believes  that  the  proposed 
changes  are  needed  and  will  contribute  constructively  to  the  capacity  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  carry  out  its  statutory  responsibility  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  wage  and  salary  earners  and  to  secure  profitable  employment. 

Offiee  of  the  Secretar'y 

The  Office  of  the  Secretary  is  requesting  additional  funds  for  fiscal  year  1964. 
It  properly  allocates  budget  costs  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  rather  than 
bureaus  from  which  personnel  have  been  drawn  on  a temporary  basis  ; to  organize 
an  Office  of  Policy  Planning;  to  establish  some  representation  of  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  in  some  of  the  regional  offices ; and  for  other  purposes.  We  have 
been  impressed  with  the  difficulties  faced  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  both  to 
supeiwise  and  operate  on-going  programs  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  study,  forecast,  and  plan  effectively. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

The  largest  item  in  the  budget  of  the  Labor  Statistics  has  to  do  with  imple- 
menting the  recommendations  of  the  President’s  Committee  To  Appraise  Em- 
ployment and  Unemployment  Statistics,  headed  by  Prof.  Robert  A.  Gordon,  of 
the  University  of  California.  Some  $2,615,000  go  for  the  purpose  of  further 
developing  and  refining  statistics  on  employment,  hours,  earnings,  and  labor 
turnover ; extending  the  sample  of  the  statistics  on  labor  force  and  unemploy- 
ment and  will  include  interviewing  of  households  to  determine  the  reason  why 
individuals  have  entered  and  left  the  labor  force ; improvement  in  the  research 
program  for  the  occupational  outlook  handbook  to  include  important  profes- 
sional, skilled,  and  clerical  occupations ; the  development  of  an  import  and 
export  price  index  to  help  in  determining  policies  under  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  and  to  aid  in  analysis  of  the  competitiveness  of  U.S.  products  and  world 
trade ; and  for  other  purposes  which  are  outlined  in  the  Gordon  Committee  report. 
In  general,  the  recommendations  of  this  Committee  have  received  wide  recogni- 
tion and  support.  Their  full  implementation  will  assist  the  Department  in  better 
performing  the  manpower  functions  assigned  to  it. 
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Bureau  of  Employment  Security 

The  continued  improvement  of  the  Employment  Service  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  labor  market  is  provided  in  the  proposed  budget.  The  ever-growing 
number  of  long-term  unemployed  displaced  by  automation  require  more  individ- 
ualized assistance.  So  do  the  rapidly  growing  number  of  young  people  looking 
for  jobs  every  year.  The  Employment  Service  is  doing  a better  job  of  inter- 
viewing applicants  and  contacting  employers  in  metropolitan  areas  and  it  is 
proposed  to  increase  the  number  of  these  areas  in  which  special  effort  is  being 
made.  There  are  some  215  metropolitan  areas  with  populations  between  200,000 
to  500,000  that  should  get  this  additional  attention.  Consistent  with  the  effects 
of  automation  and  industry  shifts  to  new  locations,  more  effort  is  required  to 
clear  placements  over  the  entire  labor  market  areas  and  even  on  a national 
basis.  Employers  must  be  encouraged  to  use  the  Employment » Service  more 
widely.  It  is  very  important  to  the  future  of  the  Employment  Service  that  the 
Federal  direction  in  the  expanded  activities  be  continuous  and  effective.  Other- 
wise the  decentralized  character  of  the  Employment  Service  will  render  it 
ineffective  in  dealing  with  the  new  responsibilities  in  placement,  referral,  and 
retraining  that  the  country  expects  of  it. 

The  budget  for  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Service  shows  concern  with 
improving  the  quality  of  the  claims-taking  operations.  As  we  have  pointed 
out  before  it  should  also  show  concern  for  proper  evaluation  of  the  adequacy  of 
the  employment  security  program.  There  are  important,  even  critical  areas  for 
policy  study  that  are  being  neglected. 

For  example,  there  is  need  for  studies  of  the  wage  structure  as  it  relates  to 
establishment  of  benefit  levels,  particularly  the  appropriate  placing  of  the  maxi- 
mum benefit  levels.  There  should  also  be  funds  available  for  measurement  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  unemployment  insurance  system  compensates  for  wage 
loss.  And  long  past  due  are  programs  for  informing  workers  of  their  rights  in 
order  to  decrease  the  amount  of  delayed  filing  and  nonfiling  by  the  unemployed 
for  benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

We  hope  that  this  year  the  $350  million  ceiling  placed  on  employment  se- 
curity administrative  costs  will  be  removed  entirely.  This  ceiling  was  out-of- 
date  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  proposed  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
enacted  in  1961.  We  feel  further  that  there  are  suflacient  congressional  con- 
trols over  budgeting  that  arbitrary  ceilings  are  not  needed  in  the  employment 
security  program. 

The  requested  appropriation  for  the  Farm  Labor  Service  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect farmworkers  as  well  as  to  assure  farm  employers  with  needed  seasonal 
work  force. 

Manpower  development  and  training 

The  increase  requested  here,  from  70  million  this  year  to  165  million  next 
year,  is  in  anticipation  of  a load  of  about  140,000  trainees  during  fiscal  1964. 
This  is  a rough  estimate  based  on  the  8 or  9 months’  experience  to  date  and 
anticipated  programs  as  reported  by  the  agencies  involved.  In  general,  this 
all  represents  a new  and  significant  development  in  our  national  effort  to  face 
the  problems  of  change  in  technology,  unemployment,  and  displacement  in  our 
economy. 

This  week’s  Life  magazine  pictorially  presented  the  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural activities  in  the  Central  American  countries.  Social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic change  move  rapidly  in  many  of  the  developing  areas.  We  urge  the  addi- 
tional staff  requested  for  meeting  the  Bureau  of  International  Labor  Affairs 
responsibility  in  these  new  developments. 

The  increasing  need  for  greater  skills  in  industry  make  necessary  an  im- 
proved program  of  on-the-job  and  technical  training.  We  sincerely  urge  the 
additional  funds  requested  for  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training. 

The  many  services  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards  to  State  departments 
of  labor,  to  State  workmen’s  compensation  administration,  to  the  safety  and 
health  of  workers  in  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  maritime  industries  have 
greatly  benefited  all  in  this  country.  The  modest  budget  for  this  important 
Bureau  should  certainly  be  approved. 

We  concur  with  the  recommendations  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  for 
the  operation  of  the  Office  of  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  and  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  and  Management  Reports. 

One  of  the  commendable  activities  of  the  Department  of  Labor  has  been  its 
"increased  interest  in  its  obligation  to  women  workers  in  our  Nation.  The 
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Women’s  Bureau  responsibilities  continually  increase  and  correspondingly  its 
activity  must  expand  in  the  years  ahead  to  meet  those  responsibilities.  W e urge 
support  for  the  Department’s  recommendations. 

There  has  been  increased  need  for  personnel  to  provide  interpretations  to  the 
many  laws  affecting  social  and  labor  legislation.  We  ask  that  the  Office  of  the 
Solicitor  be  granted  the  additional  personnel  which  the  Department  seeks. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  celebrating  its  50th  anniversary  finds  the  de- 
mands upon  it  and  its  responsibilities  mounting  in  a Nation  whose  population 
is  rapidly  rising.  We  urge  support  for  the  Department’s  recommendations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  AFL-CIO,  representing  1S%  million  members  who  are  em- 
ployed in  practically  every  activity  of  this  Nation  and  whose  families  are  citi- 
zens in  every  State  of  this  Union,  appreciate  the  interest  which  this  subcom- 
mittee has  given  for  many  years  to  the  programs  of  the  U.S.  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  We  thank  you  for  this  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  you. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  nieiitioned  that  you  were  a constituent  of  Mr. 
Lesinski's  father.  Mr.  Lesinski's  father  served  with  great  distinction 
in  this  Congress  for  many  years,  and  was  also  a personal  friend  of 
mine. 

Mr.  Fair.  He  was  a great  friend  of  the  teachers  in  the  city  of 
Dearborn  which  I remember  very  well. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  Fair.  There  arenh  many  changes 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Xo.  There  are  not  many  changes  in  the  Department 
of  Labor’s  budget  over  last  year.  Manpower  is  the  large  one — 
manpower  and  training.  Do  you  want  to  say  something  about  it? 

Mr.  Fair.  I will  take  them  right  up  in  order  and  be  quick  about  it. 

On  page  2,  we  certainly  urge  the  appropriation  of  $63.4  million  for 
reimbursements  to  the  trust  fund  of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. M"e  have  tried  hard  over  the  years  not  to  advocate  any  improve- 
ment without  talking  about  paying  for  those  improvements.  We  have 
attempted  to  try  to  support  actuarially  sound  programs.  There  is 
in  the  country  a great  misunderstanding  concerning  the  trust  funds 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration.  We  urge  the  appropriation 
of  $63.4  million  which  is  a part  of  the  $633.6  million  owed  to  the  trust 
fund  from  the  military  service  credits. 

In  welfare,  let  me  say  generally  we  support  the  approach  of  H.R. 
10606,  the  bill  of  the  act  a year  ago,  especially  stressing  service,  sup- 
port, rehabilitation,  and  training  for  useful  work. 

We  are  at  a loss  to  understand  the  administration’s  proposed  cut 
of  $46  million  on  the  Hill-Burton  program. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  So  am  I. 

Mr.  Fair.  With  regard  to  the  Office  of  Education,  we  are  critical 
without  being  antagonistic — when  you  go  for  statistics  on  what  is 
going  on  in  tlie  school  systems  of  this  Nation  they  are  always  3 to  4 
years  behind.  If  you  want  at  least  approximate  statistics  you  have 
to  go  to  a private  agency  to  get  statistics  about  the  educational  field. 
We  think  the  appropriation  should  be  upped — the  request  for  the 
statistical  division.  We  also  think  they  might  be  urged  to  do  a job 
more  timely. 

Mr.  Fogartw.  Our  committee  has  been  urging  the  same  thing,  that 
they  develop  some  standards  like  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in 
the  Department  of  Labor.  They  admit  their  failings  in  this  particular 
area  and  have  asked  for  more  money  to  try  to  correct  them. 
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Mr.  Fair.  The  comments  on  environmental  health  will  speak  for 
themselves. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 


With  regard  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  we  would  concur  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  in  his  testimony  before  your 
committee.  We  draw  attention  to  one  thing,  and  that  is,  namely, 
that  we  are  not  doing  as  much  as  we  could  in  the  area  for  young  men 
and  women  between  the  ages  of,  let’s  say,  17  and  23  or  24.  We  have 
geared  our  industry — and  the  labor  movement  is  cognizant  of  it  be- 
cause of  seniority — that  all  of  us  are  making  a rough  time  for  these 
people  between  the  ages  of  16  and  24  in  our  society  and  we  think  the 
manpower  development  training  program  is  important.  We  think 
that  the  program  with  regard  to  the  youth  opportunity  act  is  impor- 
tant, and  I suspect  we  will  come  in  before  the  Labor-Education  Com- 
mittee with  a substantial  recommendation  for  increase  in  vocational 
education.  We  think  the  amount  requested  by  the  administration  is 
inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  employment  as  we  see  it  coming  up 
in  the  years  ahead.  I suspect  we  are  going  to  ask  for  certainly  a 
minimum  increase  of  $50  million  in  the  area  of  vocational  education, 
and  it  may  be  substantially  more.  Our  Department  of  Education  is 
reviewing  it  now,  Mr.  Chairman.  But  I am  sure  it  is  going  to  be 
substantial. 

Mr.  Fooarty.  It  is  a popular  program.  It  is  a popular  program 
in  the  Congress  and  with  education  people. 

Mr.  Fair.  I think  there  is  a greater  need  for  it  than  at  any  time  in 
our  history. 

We  endorse  the  increase  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  because 
as  our  problems  grow  greater  in  numbers  the  need  for  statistics — 
knowing  what  is  going  on — becomes  the  more  important,  and  I am 
sure  you  people  are  confronted  more  often  than  we  are  when  you  have 
to  make  the  decisions — we  don’t  have  to  make  the  decisions — as  to  just 
exactly  what  is  the  true  picture  over  this  comitry  and  I am  sure  it 
must  be  more  difficult  for  you  than  it  is  for  us  to  even  come  to  opinions 
on  it  and  to  make  good  judgments.  You  have  to  make  the  decisions. 
Yours’  is  final — for  that  year  at  least — and  to  do  without  adequate 
knowledge  of  what  is  really  taking  place  over  this  big  coiiutry  must  be 
a disconcreting  thing.  We  recommend  the  increase. 

We  would  make  a point  of  the  $350  million  ceiling  placed  on  the 
Employment  Security  administrative  costs — the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  this  under  consideration  now. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  cannot  do  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Fair.  This  is  not  wfithin  your  appropriate  area,  I know.  We 
pointed  out,  however,  that  this  increase  is  of  importance  because  of  the 
need  for  more  careful  handling  of  claims  within  the  State  administra- 
tive offices — State  administrative  bodies. 

As  usual,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  thank  you  very  kindly  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  a paper  and  to  appear  before  you,  our  resources  are 
available  to  you  at  any  time,  as  you  know. 

Mr.  Fog.ajrty.  Thank  you  very  much.  I have  gone  through  the 
statement.  I think  it  is  a very  fine  statement  and  I agree  with  it. 

Mr.  Denton. 

Mr.  Denton.  I think  it  is  a very  good  statement,  too. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  ]Mr.  Lesinski. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  I have  known  Mr.  Fair  for  many  years  and  he  is 
very  active  in  the  State  of  Michigan  and  especially  in  the  Upper 
Peninsula,  I have  one  comment  to  make. 

In  Labor  Statistics,  you  say  the  $16  million  asked  for — the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  has  been  doing  this  for  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
they  have  the  means  and  facilities  to  do  it.  Why  the  duplication  ? 

Mr.  Fair.  That  avoids  in  many  ways  duplication.  What  happens 
here  is  that  the  Census  people  have  the  means  of  collecting  information 
at  the  home  level.  They  collect  specific  kinds  of  information  for  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  therefore  the  contract  across  govern- 
mental agencies  for  this  material.  The  expansion  will  provide  for  the 
Labor  Statistics  to  do  a more  thorough  job — ^to  do  a more  thorough  job 
in  limited  areas  in  order  that  we  may  understand  what  is  going  on 
within  some  of  these  homes  in  miemployment  areas — people  who  are 
unemployed — so  we  will  all  have  a better  understanding  of  the  need 
for  programs  and  what  programs  are  working  and  what  programs  are 
not  vrorking  ui  this  business  of  retraining  and  manpower  use. 

Mr.  Lesinsici.  Yes,  I understand  that  there  is  $2,615,000  grant  to  be 
given  to  Bobert  Gordon  to  study  this  whole  problem.  It  seems  to  me 
we  should  have  something  developed  by  now  to  find  out  what  the 
score  is. 

Mr.  Fair.  The  recommendations  of  this  report  which  the  Secretary 
bases  Ins  request  for  additional  money  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics and  many  things  in  the  report  are  now  being  incorporated  in 
the  reorganization  of  that  division  and  in  the  expansion  of  the 
program. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  One  of  the  problems  in  the  grants  to  depressed  areas 
is  the  fact  that  the  Labor  Department  does  not  pick  areas  of  unem- 
ployed. They  pick  a tricomity  area  and  figure  the  whole  area  which 
does  not  allow  help  to  one  of  the  counties  or  a city  in  one  of  the 
counties. 

We  have  been  trying  to  get  them  to  change  their  figures  on  this 
because  actually,  the  areas  that  are  hurt  worse  are  being  penalized. 
As  a matter  of  fact  I have  written  the  President  a letter  on  this 
very  line  and  I had  a whole  delegation  from  Michigan  on  that  down 
here.  I am  concerned  because  we  got  these  programs  to  help  unem- 
ployed and  we  cannot  do  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Fair.  This  is  not  required  by  law.  This  is  an  administrative 
decision. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fair.  We  are  in  constant  contact  as  an  organization  with  the 
Department  trying  to  get  them  to  modify  and  change  some  of  their 
programs.  But  this  is  not  a criticism  of  what  they  are  doing  per  se. 
This  is  a criticism  of  what  they  are  not  doing,  I would  say. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Thank  you,  Mr.  F air. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  Thank  you,  Mr.  F air. 

Chamber  or  Commerce  Views  on  Budget  for  Departments  of  Labor 

AND  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  Belated  Agencies 

I just  learned  that  the  chamber  of  commerce  is  sending  us  their 
views  on  the  portion  of  the  President’s  budget  that  this  subcommittee 
considers.  As  soon  as  this  material  arrives  we  will  place  it  in  the 
record  at  this  point. 


(The  material  referred  to  follows :) 

Chamber  of  Commerce  op  the  Ui^itei)  States, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  1, 196S, 

Hon.  John  E.  Fogarty, 

Chairman,  Departments  of  Lalor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and: 
Related  Agencies  Sul) committee.  House  Appropriations  Committee,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Dear  Mr.  Fogarty:  I attach  hereto  recommendations  for  appropriation  cuts 
in  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  budget  recommendations.  I will  appre- 
ciate it  if  you  would  make  this  statement  a part  of  the  record  of  your  hearings.. 
Sincerely, 

Theron  J.  Rice. 


Appuopriation  Recommendations  Relating  to  the  National  Labor  Relations, 
Board  Submitted  by  the  Chamber  of  CCm merge  of  the  United  States 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  recommends  that  the  $2,- 
054,000  increase  for  fiscal  year  1964  requested  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  be  denied.  The  Board’s  budget  request  asks  for  authority  to  hire  5S  addi- 
tional employees. 

The  chamber  calls  for  complete  reform  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
So  many  precedents  have  been  reversed  by  the  Board  in  the  past  few  years  that 
industrial  stability  has  been  considerably  Shaken.  We  urge  a congressional  in- 
vestigation of  the  Board  and  until  that  time,  any  additional  increase  should  be 
denied. 

Over  the  years,  the  Board  has  requested  increasingly  higher  appropriations^ 
and  more  personnel.  Its  backlog  continues  to  grow,  mainly  because  of  institu- 
tionalization of  procedures.  The  time  has  now  come  for  Congress  to  consider 
whether  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  is  able  to  perform  the  functions 
given  to  it  under  the  Wagner  and  Taft-Hartley  Acts.  The  national  chamber  be- 
lieves that  the  Board  has  outlived  its  purpose  and  its  unfair  labor  practices 
functions  should  be  transferred  to  the  Federal  district  courts. 


THE  board’s  backlog  OF  PENDING  CASES 

The  testimony  given  on  February  5,  1963,  by  NLRB  Chairman  McCulloch  and 
General  Counsel  Rothman  before  this  subcommittee  indicates  that  there  is  little 
if  any  hope  for  improvement  of  the  ever-increasing  backlog  of  the  Board. 
Former  NLRB  Chairman  Leedom  came  before  this  committee  several  years  ago- 
and  claimed  great  advances  in  the  operations  of  the  Board.  His  counterpart 
at  that  time,  former  General  Counsel  Fenton,  did  likewise.  It  seems  to  be  the 
same  refrain  every  year:  give  us  more  money  and  we  will  do  better.  Very 
much  in  point  is  the  admission  by  the  present  NLRB  Chairman  McCulloch  to* 
Congressman  Michel,  Republican,  of  Illinois,  to  the  effect  that  although  there* 
was  an  improvement  in  the  backlog,  the  Board  could  not  do  better  for  the  future. 
This  is  what  Mr.  McCulloch  stated : 

‘We  hoi)e  to  continue  the  improvement.  The  rate  of  improvement  will  not  he 
as  great,  because  I am  sure  we  have  cleared  out  some  things  that  backed  up  for 
some  time  * * (p.  538,  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations,, 

House  of  Representatives,  88th  Cong.,  1st  sess..  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  appropriations  for  1964,  emphasis  added). 

But  the  Board’s  tremendous  backlog  still  numbers  about  304  unfair  labor 
practice  and  150  representation  cases. 

During  this  exchange  between  Congressman  Michel  and  Mr.  McCulloch,  the 
latter  admitted  that  additional  funds  were  given  for  the  express  purpose  of  re- 
ducing backlog  several  years  ago.  But  Mr.  McCulloch  conceded  that  the  Board" 
is  going  to  find  it  difiicult  to  maintain  the  level  of  issuing  decisious  that  it  did 
previously. 

Mr.  McCulloch  said  he  was  doing  the  best  he  could  do,  and  his  frustration  over 
this  backlog  is  obvious.  More  important,  however,  is  the  deprivation,  of  justice ^ 
to  the  employees  and  employers  involved  because  it  takes  the  Board  a “median 
average”  of  320  days  to  issue  a decision.  In  effect,  the  Board  members  decide 


1 Its  budget  has  grown  from  $13,256,000  and  1,348  employees  in  1959^ to  $23,060,000  and: 
2,117  employees  requested  for  fiscal  year  1964. 
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about  four  cases  a week  and,  as  Congressman  Denton,  De-mocrat,' of  Indiana,, 
stated : 

“That  is  a pretty  big  burden  to  put  on  anyone.  I would  not  want  any  of  my 
cases  decided  that  quickly.” 

Mr.  McCulloch  stated  that  the  Board  members  take  a lot  of  work  home  and  do 
a lot  of  nightwork.  Mr.  Denton’s  reply  was  most  appropriate  : 

“I  have  seen  a lot  of  cases  where  I wished  the  judge  would  work  in  the  day- 
time” (p.  538  supra) . 

The  above  quoted  exchange  between  Representative  Denton  and  the  NLRB 
Chairman  underlines  the  chamber’s  recommendation  that  any  further  increase 
in  the  budget  of  this  agency  be  denied  until  the  appropriate  House  and  Senate 
committees  give  serious  consideration  to  amendatory  legislation. 

disregakd  of  president’s  order 

We  are  most  concerned  that  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  is  not  follow- 
ing the  order  of  President  Kennedy  who  informed  the  country  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  that  because  of  his  tax  reduction  program  there  would  be  an 
absorption  of  a large  part  of  last  year’s  pay  raise  given  to  Federal  Government 
employees.  The  NLRB  admits  in  testimony  before  this  subcommittee  that  it  was 
an  exception  to  the  rule  and  that  the  amount  of  the  pay  raise  given  to  NLRB 
employees  would  not  be  absorbed  in  any  way.  The  excuse  given  was  that  the 
Board  experiences  a growth  in  workload  every  year.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Laird,. 
Republican,  of  Wisconsin,  ably  summed  up  the  situation  as  follows  : 

“*  * * I know  of  several  other  agencies  that  have  not  made  any  absorption  of 
the  pay  increase.  They  also  have  used  this  argument  about  workload  and  in- 
creased efficiency  and  so  forth,  * * * but  the  President  * * * made  it  very  clear- 
that  a large  part  of  this  cost  was  going  to  be  absorbed”  (pp.  539-540,  supra) . 

proposed  operations  analysis  program  attempts  to  amend  law 

The  national  chamber  urges  that  the  Appropriations  Committee  specificalljr 
disapprove  the  proposed  program  to  analyze  the  impact  of  its  decisions  and 
remedies. 

NLRB  Chairman  McCulloch  justifies  this  program  as  a need  for  more  complete 
knowledge  of  the  impact  of  the  NLRB  decisional  w^ork  upon  the  labor-management 
relations  covered  by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  He  states  that  the  program  would 
involve  seeking  out  statistical  evidence  of  the  effects  of  Board  remedies  and 
decisions  after  they  leave  the  Board  and  are  operational  in  the  industrial  rela- 
tions area. 

Mr.  McCulloch  is  proposing  amendment  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  by  obtaining 
appropriations  approval  to  engage  in  this  activity.  He  should  bear  in  mind 
section  4(a)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  provides  as  follows : 

“Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  Board  to  appoint  indi- 
viduals for  the  purpose  of  * * * economic  analysis.” 

It  is  our  view  that  this  program  constitutes  an  amendment  of  the  basic  law 
which  should  not  be  attempted  through  the  appropriations  procedures.  Addi- 
tional staff  is  involved,  despite  the  protestations  to  the  contrary  that  the  analysis 
program  will  be  absorbed  within  the  present  budget.  The  additional  staffing 
would  involve : 

1.  One  assistant  executive  secretary,  GS  14. 

2.  Two  to  four  professional  staff,  GS  7-14. 

3.  One  to  two  secretarial  staff,  GS  4-6. 

We  urge  that  this  subcommittee  specifically  deny  this  request  as  improper  and 
direct  the  Board  to  refer  it  to  the  respective  House  and  Senate  Labor  Committees 
for  consideration. 

increase  in  workload  to  change  in  standards 

General  Counsel  Rothman  (see  p.  523)  stated  that  he  was  finding  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  improve  the  voluntary  processes  of  the  act  by  settlement  of  cases 
prior  to  extensive  litigation. 

Our  concern  regarding  this  statement  is  mirrored  by  the  question  posed  by  Mr. 
Denton  when  he  asked  Mr.  Rothman  ( see  p.  525 ) if  the  increase  in  workload  could 
be  due  to  a change  in  the  Board’s  standards  in  deciding  whether  or  not  a case  is 
meritorious  enough  for  action.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1958,  the  General 
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Counsel  OflBce  found  21  percent  of  the  proposed  cases  to  be  meritorious,  and  in 
1961  found  30  percent  to  be  meritorious.  It  would  appear  that  a part  of  the 
Board’s  workload  problem  is  of  its  own  doing. 

IMPOSSIBLE  BUKDEN  OF  DECIDING  CONTESTED  CASES 

Congressman  Denton  (see  p.  530)  asked  Mr.  McCulloch  whether  more  members 
on  the  Board  would  be  of  assistance  to  him,  but  the  chairman  stated  this  would 
not  help.  Each  Board  member  has  approximately  19  to  27  legal  assistants  who 
do  a great  deal  of  the  work  for  the  Board  members.  In  other  words,  the  Board 
members  are  so  overburdened  with  the  duty  of  deciding  contested  cases,  in  effect, 
the  bulk  of  the  decisional  process  is  done  by  legal  assistants  attached  to  the  staff 
of  the  individual  Board  member  involved.  Mr.  Denton  made  this  cogent  com- 
mentary : 

“I  would  rather  have  a case  of  mine  decided  by  a regional  board  than  decided 
by  * * * I do  not  want  to  say  legal  assistant.” 

Mr.  McCulloch  insisted  that  the  Board  does  not  decide  its  cases  “by  legal 
assistants,”  but  he  admitted,  =5*  * most  of  the  administrative  agencies  have 
a lot  of  difficulty  in  knowing  where  to  draw  the  line  between  the  legal  advice  and 
the  summaries  and  * *.” 

CONCLUSION 

Voluminous  statistics  have  been  presented  to  this  subcommittee,  showing  how 
the  Board  workload  keeps  growing,  but  we  find  it  difficult  to  analyze  a summary 
of  figures  when  there  is  no  public  information  indicating  how  these  statistics 
are  gathered  and  compiled.  We  have  yet  to  see  statistics  on  projected  work- 
load for  the  Board  which  indicates  a downward  trend.  We  suggest  that  a thor- 
ough study  be  made  by  this  committee  of  these  statistics  prepared  by  the  Board. 
Chairman  McCulloch’s  statement  (see  p.  533)  during  these  hearings  with  respect 
to  statistics  is  most  appropriate : 

“I  suppose  it  is  a little  like  the  old  saw  that  goes  like  this,  ‘Aren’t  statistics 
wonderful.  They  show  that  half  the  married  people  are  women.’  ” 

What  concerns  us  most  is  the  extent  of  reversal  of  established  precedent  by 
this  new  Board  since  April  13, 1961. 

Two  of  the  best  informed  men  on  Government  labor  policies  and  their  effect 
on  management  recently  commented  on  the  problems  evoked  by  the  current  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  (see  Nation’s  Business,  April  1963).  Gerard  D. 
Reilly,  a former  member  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  appointed  by 
President  Roosevelt  and  counsel  to  the  Senate  Labor  Committee  headed  by  Sen- 
ator Robert  A.  Taft  in  the  80th  Congress,  helped  draft  the  Taft-Hartley  labor 
law.  He  has  this  to  say : 

“The  present  Board  has  shown  a much  more  alarming  disregard  for  prece- 
dents than  any  previous  Board.  Requiring  an  employer  to  bargain  with  a union 
over  subcontracting  is  a startling  innovation.  It  certainly  impairs  the  mobility 
of  industry  and  the  ability  of  management  to  utilize  the  most  efficient  type  of 
services.  While  it  is  one  thing  to  bargain  over  the  conditions  of  work,  it  is 
quite  another  to  say  you  have  to  bargain  about  there  not  being  any  work. 

Guy  Farmer,  chairman  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  during  the  first 
term  of  President  Eisenhower,  stated : 

“What  I think  is  most  disturbing  is  the  increasing  tendency  of  the  Board  * * * 
and  I want  to  say  it  didn’t  start  with  this  Board  * * * to  intervene  in  collective 
bargaining,  to  lay  down  in  detail  the  rules  of  conduct  at  the  bargaining 
table  * 

“In  many  decisions  involving  management  responsibilities,  the  Board  has  given 
unions  what  is,  in  effect,  a veto  power  over  management  decisions. 

“I  don’t  think  this  will  work  if  we  are  going  to  continue  to  have  a competi- 
tive economy.  It  is  as  basic  as  that.” 

Finally,  we  urge  that  this  subcommittee  disapprove  any  increase  in  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  until  such  time  as  the  appropriate 
committees  in  Congress  conduct  a full-dress  investigation  of  the  Board  aimed  at 
rectifying  the  ever-increasing  problems  it  is  causing  in  industrial  relations. 
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Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  3, 1968. 

Hon.  John  E.  Fogarty, 

Chairman,  Suhcommittee  on  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  Related  Agencies,  Committee  on  Appropriations,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Fogarty  : The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  recom- 
mends reductions  in  the  President’s  fiscal  1964  budget  proposals  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  related  agencies  in  the 
total  amount  of  $1,824,186,000.  The  potential  savings  to  taxpayers  involve  $22,- 
796,000  in  the  Labor  Department,  $1,595,336,000  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  $2,054,000  in  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

With  regard  to  the  budget  as  a whole,  the  national  chamber  recommends  re- 
ductions in  117  areas  in  the  fiscal  year  1964  proposals  to  Congress.  If  these  rec- 
ommendations were  adopted,  they  would  result  in  ix)tential  savings  of  $9.1  billion 
in  new  spending  authority  and  about  $4.5  billion  in  actual  expenditures  during 
fiscal  year  1964. 

The  chamber  recommendations  reflect  the  work,  in  part,  of  17  committees — 
composed  of  approximately  500  businessmen.  Aided  by  chamber  staff  members, 
these  committeemen  have  intensively  analyzed  the  President’s  proposals.  Fol- 
lowing this  action,  the  chamber’s  board  of  directors  reviewed  the  committee- 
men’s findings.  The  action  recommended  here  has  board  approval. 

Due  to  the  need  to  lighten  the  Federal  burden  on  taxpayers,  the  chamber 
membership  believes  that  extraordinary  scrutiny  should  be  given  to  the  budget 
proposals  this  year.  Tax  reduction  is  essential  to  national  economic  growth  : 
it  should  be  directed  to  improving  investment  potential.  As  a result,  greater 
numbers  of  Americans  will  find  proper  and  adequate  employment. 

The  chamber  views,  with  deep  concern,  a predicted  increase  of  more  than  46,- 
000  in  nondefense  Government  personnel,  particularly  since  it  follows  an  esti- 
mated rise  of  almost  50,000  Federal  employees  this  year. 

Many  of  the  recommended  savings  detailed  herewith  are  based  on  chamber 
objections  to  proposed  personnel  increases.  However,  we  believe  added  i)erson- 
nel  savings  are  possible  in  many  areas  unmentioned  here. 

We  resi>ectfully  ask  the  Congress  to  review  our  findings,  to  initiate  action  to 
bring  about  these  reductions,  and  to  search  for  other  areas  where  prudent  judg- 
ment dictates  economies. 

Your  earnest  consideration  of  the  attached  recommendations  will  be  appreci- 
ated. 


Sincerely, 


Theron  J.  Rice, 
Legislative  General  Manager. 


CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS ON  BUDGET  PROPOSALS  FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
AND  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE  AND  RELATED  AGEN- 
CIES, 1964 


Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Office  of  Education 


Cooperative  research : 

Budget  request $17,  000,  000 

Recommended  reduction 10,  015,  000 


The  chamber  recognizes  that  the  Federal  Government  has  some  role  to  play  in 
education  research.  In  fact,  such  research  is  carried  on  in  a variety  of  programs. 
About  $7  million  was  granted  last  year  for  this  particular  program.  Discernible 
results  do  not  justify  more  than  doubling  the  size  of  this  program  in  1964. 


Salaries  and  expenses : 

Budget  request $16,  261,  000 

Recommended  reduction 3,  362,  000 


If  the  new  omnibus  education  program  is  rejected,  as  it  should  he,  the  proposed 
increase  in  the  budget  from  last  year  will  not  be  needed  to  pay  additional  per- 
sonnel. 

Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 


Grants  to  States : 

Budget  request $88,  700,  000 

Recommended  reduction 1,  300,  000 
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Congress  appropriated  $1,500,000  in  the  fiscal  years  1961  and  1962  for  extension 
and  improvement  projects.  However,  only  $1  million  roughly  was  needed.  For 
the  fiscal  year  1963,  $1,700,000 — a $200,000  increase — was  appropriated  to  allow 
for  a $10,000  increase  in  the  minimum  grant  to  20  States.  For  fiscal  year  1964, 
$3  million  is  requested — a $1,300,000  increase.  In  view  of  the  past  record  of 
overestimating  the  needs  for  extension  and  improvement  projects,  the  chamber 
recommends  that  the  request  be  reduced  by  $1,300,000  and  held  at  the  1963  level. 


Research  and  training : 

Budget  request $36,  830,  000 

Recommended  reduction 11,  330,  000 


The  large  increase  in  the  budget  request  is  to  finance  a tremendous  growth 
in  the  number  of  new  research  and  demonstration  projects,  and  a very  large  in- 
crease in  expenditures  for  a small  rise  in  traineeships.  The  chamber  recommends 
that  the  budget  be  held  to  the  1963  level  of  $25,500,000. 

Research  and  training  (special  foreign  currency  program)  : 


Budget  request $3,  000,  000 

Recommended  reduction 3,  000,  000 


The  rehabilitation  research  which  would  be  financed  by  these  funds  may  be  of 
great  value  in  the  excess  currency  countries  but  would  appear  to  be  of  little  value 
in  our  country.  A better  course  would  be  to  make  results  of  our  research  avail- 
able to  those  countries. 

O^ce  of  Vocational  Bdiahilitation 


Salaries  and  expenses : 

Budget  request $2,  905,  000 

Recommended  reduction 425,  000 


The  recommended  reduction  represents  the  amount  of  increase  sought  to  hire 
22  additional  employees,  the  need  for  whom  would  be  eliminated  through  dis- 
allowance of  funds  for  expanding  other  programs. 

PuMic  Health  Service 

Grants  for  waste  treatment  works  construction  : 


Budget  request $100,  000,  000 

Recommended  reduction 100,  000,  000 


The  program  of  grants  to  local  municipalities  for  construction  of  waste  and 
sewage  treatment  plants  should  be  terminated — and  this  appropriation  request 
denied.  Responsibility  for  these  local  projects  should  be  returned  to  State  and 
local  governments. 

All  other  Public  Health  Service  appropriation  accounts  : 

Budget  request $1,  645,  762,  000 

Recommended  reduction 138,  242,  000 

The  overall  growth  of  Public  Health  Service  activities  has  been  so  fast  in 
recent  years  that  management  has  not  maintained  the  ability  to  furnish  adequate 
supervision.  Indeed,  the  House  Committee  on  Government  Operations  has  been 
very  critical,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  programs  in  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  In  considering  budget  requests  for  NIH  following  such  criticisms, 
it  is  noted  that  the  total  request  of  $980,454,000  is  $87,299,000  more  than  the 
fiscal  1963  estimates  for  the  same  programs — the  1964  budget  contains  seven 
new  accounts  totaling  $37,377,000  which  were  financed  under  National  Institutes 
of  Health  in  fiscal  1963.  It  is  recommended  that  the  appropriations  for  Public 
Health  Service  (excluding  the  proposed  program  of  aid  to  medical  education 
and  grants  for  waste  treatment  works  construction)  be  limited  to  a total  no 
greater  than  the  $1,507,520,000  allowed  for  fiscal  1963. 

St.  Elizaheths  Hospital 


Salaries  and  expenses : 

Budget  request $9,  716,  000 

Recommended  reduction 3,  384,  000 


The  patient  load  of  this  hospital  consists  of  residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  beneficiaries  of  the  Federal  Government.  Costs  of  District  of 
Columbia  patients  are  reimbursed  by  the  District  of  Columbia  government.  A 
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change  in  the  financing  plan  is  proposed  whereby  the  District  of  Columbia  which 
has  70  percent  of  the  patient  load — estimated  daily  average  of  4,580  in  1904 — 
would  pay  $9.49  per  patient  day,  compared  with  the  hospital’s  operation 
costs  of  $11.53  per  patient  day.  There  would  be  no  need  for  the  increase  in  appro- 
priation if  the  District  of  Columbia  continues  to  pay  its  proportionate  share  of 
the  costs  of  operating  the  hospital. 

Social  Security  Administration 
Limitation  on  salaries  and  expenses,  OASI : 


Budget  request $317,  900,  000 

Recommended  reduction 595,  000 


The  chamber  opposes  the  proposal  to  use  $595,000  in  Social  Security  trust  fund 
money  to  pay  the  costs  of  providing  account  number  cards  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  for  taxpayer-identification  purposes.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
should  bear  this  expense  and  also  repay  $3,469,000  spent  on  the  project  in  fiscal 
1963. 

Training  of  public  welfare  personnel : 


Budget  request $2,  000,  000 

Recommended  reduction 2,  000,  000 


This  request  is  to  finance  grants  to  universities,  traineeships  to  students,  and 
training  courses  for  State  welfare  employees.  The  same  amount  was  requested 
in  1961  and  1962  and  was  rejected  by  Congress.  The  chamber  is  opposed  to  the 
use  of  Federal  moneys  for  these  purposes.  If  desirable,  States  and  communities 
should  provide  the  money  for  these  purposes. 

Bureau  of  Family  Services,  salaries  and  expenses  : 


Budget  request $5,  400,  000 

Recommended  reduction 870,000 


The  number  of  employees  in  this  Bureau  has  increased  from  281  in  1961  to  368 
in  1963.  The  chamber  recommends  a reduction  in  the  budget  request  of  $870,000. 
This  would  still  leave  an  increase  of  funds  sufficient  to  employ  57  additional 
personnel  to  help  meet  an  increased  workload. 

Grants  for  maternal  and  child  welfare : 


Budget  request $87,  000,  000 

Recommended  reduction 8,  000,  000 


The  program  of  grants  for  child  welfare  services  has  grown  from  $18,648,000 
in  1962  to  $25  milUon  in  1963,  and  with  a further  increase  to  $33  million  now 
requested.  In  view  of  the  substantial  increase  in  this  one  activity  since  1962, 
the  chamber  recommends  that  no  further  budget  increase  be  granted  until  an 
evaluation  has  been  made  of  the  results  so  far  obtained. 

Cooperative  research  or  demonstration  projects  in  social  security  : 


Budget  request $2,  000,  000 

Recommended  reduction 1.  064,  000 


The  chamber  recommends  that  the  budget  request  be  reduced  to  $936,000  which 
will  permit  completion  of  existing  study  projects  on  why  people  need  financial 
help,  what  help  is  needed,  and  how  best  to  give  it.  The  recommended  reduction 
of  $1,064,000  will  not  permit  the  initiation  of  new  projects.  Evaluation  of  the 
results  of  existing  research  projects  should  first  be  determined. 

Office  of  the  Commissioner,  salaries  and  expenses : 


Budget  request .$1,  02.5,  000 

Recommended  reduction 379,  000 


This  reduction  would  prevent  a newly  planned,  long-range  study  of  personal, 
family,  and  social  factors  relating  to  an  urban  society.  The  study  would  be  made 
by  a small  group  of  Federal  social  planning  specialists.  Its  need  or  value  is 
unknown. 

Office  of  the  Secretary 
Juvenile  delinquency  and  youth  offenses : 


Budget  request $13,  200,  000 

Recommended  reduction 6,  2.50,  000 
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Funds  are  requested  in  this  appropriation  for  demonstrating  methods  in  the 
prevention  and  control  of  juvenile  delinquency,  with  emphasis  on  supporting 
education,  vocational  training,  and  developing  of  job  opportunities  for  young 
people.  The  first  demonstration  effort  was  begun  in  1962  and  it  is  estimated  that 
two  major  efforts  will  get  underway  in  1963  and  three  additional  major  demon- 
stration projects  will  begin  in  1964.  The  estimate  includes  $6,250,000  to  finance 
post-1964  costs  of  projects  initiated  in  1963  and  1964.  Studies  made  of  the 
progress  of  one  program  financed  from  this  appropriation  indicate  a lack  of 
timely  supervision,  resulting  in  questionable  expenditures  and  insufficient  rec- 
ords. Congress  should  make  certain  that  there  is  effective  use  of  the  funds 
already  provided  before  appropriating  an  additional  $6,250,000  for  use  after 
fiscal  1964. 

Department  of  Labor 
of  manpower,  automation  and  training 
Manpower  development  and  training  activities : 


Budget  request $165,  000,  000 

Recommended  reduction 95,  325,  000 


The  programs  of  training  for  the  unemployed  have  not  been  established  at  the 
full  rate  authorized  by  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act.  De- 
velopments to  date  indicate  that  less  than  $50  million  of  the  $69,675,000  appro- 
priated will  be  spent  in  fiscal  1963.  Further,  experience  in  some  areas  indicates 
that  some  training  programs  have  been  operated  without  adequate  planning  to 
insure  (1)  availability  of  jobs  for  the  trainees  or  (2)  ability  of  the  unemployed 
individuals  to  absorb  training.  If  proper  safeguards  are  employed  to  prevent 
needless  training  without  reasonable  prospects  of  job  opportunities,  an  appro- 
priation of  $69,675,000  should  be  sufficient  for  fiscal  1964. 

Bureau  of  Employment  Security 

Limitation  on  salaries  and  expenses  (unemployment  trust  fund)  : 

Budget  request $13,  430,  0000 

Recommended  reduction 1,  471,  000 

The  Bureau’s  administrative  expenses  should  be  stabilized  at  the  fiscal  1963 
level,  in  view  of  the  agency’s  admission  that  its  workload  is  diminishing. 

Limitation  on  grants  to  States  for  unemployment  compensation  and  employment 
service  administration  (unemployment  trust  fund)  : 

Budget  request $432,  570,  000 

Recommended  reduction 30,  000,  000 

The  projected  workloads  of  State  administration  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion and  employment  service  show  little  change.  In  fact,  the  workload  statis- 
tics show  a decrease  is  in  prospect.  There  is  thus  little  evidence  to  support  an 
increase  in  the  budget  totaling  $32,570,000  above  the  current  year.  The  extra 
funds  are  sought  to  expand  services  and  increase  salaries.  The  chamber  recom- 
mends that  the  budget  request  be  reduced  by  $30  million  allowing  $2,750,000  for 
increase  in  salaries. 

Independent  Agencies 
'National  Labor  Relations  Board 


Salaries  and  expenses: 

Budget  request $23,  060,  000 

Recommended  reduction 2,  054,  000 


A separate  statement  has  been  submitted  to  this  subcommittee,  setting  forth 
the  basis  for  the  chambers’  opposition  to  the  requested  increase  of  $2,054,000. 

proposed  legislation 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  opposes  the  following  five 
programs  which  were  included  in  the  1964  budget  as  “proposed  for  separate  trans- 
mittal” in  the  total  amount  of  $1,405,120,000. 
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Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare : 

Office  of  Education : 

New  education  program 

The  budget  proposes  a vast  new  education  pro- 
gram that  would  affect  every  phase  and  level  of 
education.  The  chamber  does  not  believe  that  better 
education  is  achieved  through  centralized  decision- 
making, and  Federal  domination  of  the  education 
system.  Four-fifths  of  the  sum  requested  would 
merely  return  to  each  State  revenues  previously 
collected  from  it.  A detailed  statement  containing 
national  chamber  views  on  these  proix)sals,  as  set 
forth  in  H.R.  3000.  was  submitted  to  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  on  March  8,  1963. 

Payments  to  school  districts 

Payments  on  behalf  of  children  whose  parents 
are  employed  on  Federal  property,  but  who  live  on 
private  taxable  property  are  being  made  upon  a tem- 
porary program.  The  chamber  supports  a tem- 
ix)rary  extension  of  the  temporary  program  at  the 
current  level.  It  opposes  extension  of  the  program, 
to  an  additional  300  school  districts  and  50,000 
pupils,  until  the  study  of  the  economic  effects  of  this 
program  (referred  to  in  the  budget),  is  completed 
and  a permanent  solution  recommended. 

Public  Health  Service : 

Aid  to  medical  education 

Whatever  shortage  of  medical  personnel  there 
may  be  is  not  traceable  to  a shortage  of  medical 
classrooms  or  facilities,  but  to  the  channeling  of 
qualified  iteople  into  other  scientific  areas.  As  pro- 
ix>sed  in  H.R.  12.  such  a program  of  construction 
assistance  and  student  loans  would  inhibit  local 
effort  and  would  tend  to  dry  up  existing  sources  of 
funds  for  education  and  research,  such  as  endow- 
ments and  foundation  grants.  A new  Federal  pro- 
gram is  not  needed. 

Social  Security  Administration : 

Grants  for  comprehensive  maternal  and  child  health 

services 

This  is  an  entirely  new  program  of  Federal  graiits- 
in-aid.  involving  new  legislation.  Xo  need  for  this 
program  has  yet  been  established.  Furthermore, 
current  programs  of  a similar  nature  have  not  re- 
cently been  evaluated.  In  consequence,  the  cham- 
ber recommends  the  elimination  of  this  budget  re- 
quest. 

Department  of  Labor : 

Office  of  the  Secretary  : 

Youth  employment  opportunities 

The  President’s  recommendations  for  a Youth 
Conservation  Corps  and  a local  area  youth  employ- 
ment program  are  an  unrealistic  palliative  which 
might  have  been  appropriate  to  the  unemployment 
problem  of  the  1930’s,  but  has  little  relevance  to  the 
current  youth  employment  problem.  There  are  al- 
ready several  Federal  programs  which,  if  properly 
administeretl.  would  more  nearly  resolve  the  need 
to  give  such  young  people  the  salable  skills  needed 
for  employment.  A detailed  statement  setting  forth 
national  chamber  views  on  H.R.  1890,  the  Youth 
Employment  Act.  was  submitted  to  the  General 
Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Laboi-  on  March  1.  1903. 


Amount 

$1,  215,  170,  000 


38,  318,  000 


34,  352,  000 


17,  250,  000 


100,  000,  000 
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U.S.  Employment  Service 

STATEMENT  OF  CALIFORNIA  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  After  we  completed  hearings  on  everything  but  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  we  learned  that  Kenneth  Buck,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  California  Employment  Agencies  Association, 
had  written  asking  to  be  heard  on  the  subject  of  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service.  If  we  received  his  letter  we  regret  the  oversight,  which  is  en- 
tirely possible  since  I am  sure  that  between  the  mail  that  I have  re- 
ceived on  this  subject  in  my  office,  and  that  which  has  come  jto  the  com- 
mittee, over  a thousand  letters  and  telegrams  from  both  sides  of  this 
disagreement  have  been  received. 

We  will  place  Mr.  Buck’s  statement  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  statement  follows:) 

Statement  of  the  Califoenia  Employment  Agencies  Association,  San  Fean- 

cisco,  Calif.,  on  the  Budget  foe  the  Department  of  Laboe,  Bueeau  of  Em- 
ployment Secueity  (U.S.  Employment  Seevice)  foe  Fiscal  Year  1964 

The  California  Employment  Agencies  Association  appreciates  the  opportunity 
to  submit  its  views  to  the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  regarding  the  requested  budget  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  U.S.  Employment  Service  for  fiscal 
year  1964. 

Our  association  is  a nonprofit  California  corporation,  whose  members  are  in- 
dividuals licensed  by  the  State  of  California  to  operate  a private  employment 
agency.  The  association  is  governed  by  its  corporate  oflScers  and  board  of  direc- 
tors who  are  elected  by  its  members.  The  board  of  directors  meets  quarterly  and 
the  association’s  governing  body,  its  house  of  delegates,  has  met  annually  for 
the  last  10  years. 

The  primary  objectives  of  the  association  are : 

(1)  To  foster,  to  establish,  and  to  maintain  professional  standards  of  edu- 
cation and  experience  among  those  persons  engaged  in  the  service  of  per- 
sonnel placement  in  private  employment  agencies. 

(2)  To  promote  and  maintain  high  standards  of  service  and  of  business 
integrity  in  the  operation  of  private  employmient  agencies  through  the  en- 
forcement of  a code  of  ethics  among  the  members  of  the  association. 

(3)  To  increase  understanding  and  acceptance  by  the  public  of  the  role 
of  the  private  employment  agency  in  the  economy  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

(4)  To  undertake  such  other  activities  which  may  be  recognized  as  a 
proper  objective  of  a trade  or  professional  association,  in  keeping  with  the 
public  interest. 

The  U.S.  Employment  Service  (USES)  was  established  in  1918  and  operated 
on  a very  limited  basis  until  1933  when  the  Congress  passed  the  Wagner-Peysor 
Act.  thereby  paving  the  way  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a national 
system  of  public  employent  offices.  Such  a program  was  vitally  necessary  at 
that  time  when  some  25  percent  of  the  Nation’s  workforce  was  unemployed  and 
it  would  remain  so  today  if  the  Service’s  activities  were  restricted  to  its  intended 
functions  of  assisting  the  unemployed  by  expediting  their  return  to  gainful 
employment.  As  noted  in  the  attached  statement  of  position  adopted  by  our 
house  of  delegates  on  September  28,  1962,  we  support,  in  principle,  the  public 
employment  service  but  we  must  take  serious  exception  with  many  of  its  present 
activities  and  feel  that  these  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 

The  USES  and  its  State-affiliated  agencies  (including  California’s  depart- 
ment of  employment)  are  now  pursuing  a de  facto  policy  to  gain  an  absolute 
monopoly  of  both  manpower  and  employment  openings  and  thereby  usurp  the 
services  rendered  by  the  private  placement  services  such  as  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, nurses’  registries  and  employment  agencies.  Each  of  these  specialized 
services  have  long  served  their  Nation  well  at  no  expense  to  the  taxpayer. 

In  pursuit  of  its  avowed  goal,  the  USES  is  no  longer  restricting  its  activities 
to  the  unemployed,  the  handicapped,  veterans,  or  agricultural  workers  as  pro- 
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vlded  for  in  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act.  Rather,  it  is  now  engaged  in  an  all-out 
effort  to  solicit  the  employed  and  transfer  them  from  one  job  to  another.  To 
finance  this  activity,  the  proposed  budget  for  the  USES  includes  an  allocation 
of  S200.000  which  if  approved  by  the  Congress,  will  be  given  to  the  California 
department  of  employment  solely  for  classified  newspaper  advertising  which 
has  but  one  purix>se — the  solicitation  of  applicants.  To  that  amount  must  be 
added  at  least  a like  sum  for  classified  telephone  directory  advertising,  which 
is  charged  to  ‘*communications’'  as  well  as  for  an  expensive  direct  mail  campaign 
to  both  applicants  and  employers.  (We  assume  proportionate  amounts  have 
been  designated  for  other  States.)  The  figure  of  $200,000  compares  with  $134.- 
608  spent  for  this  purpose  in  fiscal  1963  and  $127,208  in  fiscal  1962.  In  19^  the 
appropriation  for  this  activity  was  only  $29,106. 

It  is  particularly  irritating  and  grossly  misleading  for  the  USES  to  advertise 
its  services  as  being  “free”  or  “no  charge  to  either  applic*ant  or  employer.”  One 
cannot  help  but  wonder  how  the  Service's  executives  view  its  budget  of  almost 
$170  million.  Certainly  the  service  is  not  free  but  is  paid  for  by  all  taxpayers 
whether  they  use  it  or  not. 

As  stated  by  Bureau  of  EmplojTuent  Security  Director  Robert  C.  Goodwin 
on  October  12,  1959 : 

“It  is  estimated  that  about  three  out  of  five  new  hires  involve  workers  who 
move  directly  from  one  job  to  another  without  being  unemployed  in  the  interim. 
We  need  to  make  employed  workers  aware  of  * * * our  employment  service.” 

It  appears  that  the  USES  is  more  interested  in  transferring  the  three-fifths 
from  one  job  to  another  rather  than  concentrating  on  the  two-fifths  who  do 
bec-ome  unemployed  between  job  changes  and  need  all  assistance  possible. 

The  Service's  rationale  for  recruiting  employed  workers  is  that  it  must  make 
all  the  placements  in  each  firm — from  corporate  president  to  janitor — if  it  is  to 
sufficiently  gain  and  hold  the  employers'  confidence  so  that  it  can  place  the 
unemployed  who  frequently  are  unskilled  or  marginal  workers.  Of  course,  such 
a philosophy  borders  dangerously  close  on  complete  manjwwer  control  and  direc- 
tion. for  if  there  should  ultimately  be  only  a monopolistic  placement  service,  both 
the  employer  and  applicant  would  be  at  its  mercy.  Also,  the  oi)eration  of  highly 
specialized  placement  services,  such  as  employment  agencies,  completely  refutes 
the  necessity  for  such  an  all-embracing  program. 

In  a further  endeavor  to  attract  employed  professional,  technical,  and  com- 
mercial applicants,  the  USES  is  separating  its  placement  offices  from  its  unem- 
ployment insurance  activities.  This  seems  senseless  since  those  who  receive 
unemployment  insuranc-e  are  also  required  to  register  with  the  public  employ- 
ment office.  Why  then  is  such  a separation  necessary?  Could  not  the  huge 
sums  of  taxpayers'  money  now  being  expended  for  new  offices  and  parking  lots, 
in  high  rent  areas,  be  better  spent  in  the  Service's  intended  function  to  assist 
the  unemployed? 

Another  vital  point  which  should  be  carefully  considered  is  that  to  the  extent 
the  Service  is  diverting  money  and  time  to  transfer  employed  workers  from  one 
job  to  another,  it  is  denying  that  much  assistance  to  the  unemployed  who  are  in 
vital  need  of  it. 

The  extent  of  the  comi)etition  which  our  industry  is  experiencing  in  California 
from  our  State  employment  service  f which  is  98  percent  financed  with  funds 
granted  to  the  USES)  can  best  be  gaged  by  the  fact  that  total  placements  for 
private  employment  agencies  have  increased  only  4 i)ercent  for  the  period 
1957-61  while  those  for  the  State  have  risen  38  percent.  In  1961.  employment 
agencies  made  554.82.5  placements  while  the  tax-supported  service  made  580.134. 
In  1957  the  figures  were  526,551  and  421.705,  respectively. 

However,  permanent  placements  are  of  primary  importance  to  our  industry 
and  these  have  actually  declined  by  approximately  5 i>ercent  from  1957  to  1961 
while  such  placements  for  the  State’s  department  of  employment  have  increased 
by  20  percent.  This  trend  is  definitely  accelerating  as  permanent  nlacements  for 
our  industry  declined  8.9  percent  and  6.2  i)ercent  in  19^0  and  1961,  respectively, 
from  their  year  earlier  levels.  It  is  expected  that  a further  decline  will  be 
reported  for  1962  when  such  figures  are  available. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  USES  and  its  State-affiliated  agencies  are 
engaged  in  a determined  effort  to  forc*e  private  placement  services  from  business. 
As  stnted  in  .Tune  1959.  by  Mr.  Bernard  E.  Teets.  executive  director  of  the 
Colorado  State  employment  service  ; 
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“In  5 years,  if  we  are  not  hampered  by  new  restrictions  and  can  get  ade- 
quate funds  from  Congress,  we’ll  be  handling  90  percent  of  the  (placement) 
business,  it’s  about  60  percent  now.” 

In  a conference  which  officers  of  our  association  had  in  February  1962,  with 
Mr.  Irving  Perluss,  former  director  of  the  California  Department  of  Em- 
ployment, he  freely  acknowledged  his  department  was  in  competition  with 
private  placement  service  and  stated  that  “if  the  enforcement  of  public  em- 
ployment service  legislation  should  force  you  people  from  business,  it  would  be 
unfortunate.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  change  in  emphasis  on  the  part  of  the  USES 
from  assisting  the  unemployed  to  recruiting  the  employed  has  come  about  with- 
out any  modification  of  the  enabling  Wagner-Peyser  Act.  Rather,  it  has  been 
done  by  administrative  interpretation  of  the  act  and  with  barely  any  notification 
to  the  Congress.  For  example,  a careful  reading  of  the  testimony  given  before 
this  honorable  subcommittee  in  January  1963,  reveals  absolutely  no  mention  of 
the  service’s  extensive  advertising  and  promotion  program  nor  of  its  aggressive 
campaign  to  monopolize  the  placement  industry.  Also,  no  mention  was  made  of 
the  service’s  policies  which  prohibit  the  referral  of  applicants  to  employment 
agencies  even  for  those  positions  for  which  employers  pay  the  placement  fee. 
Similarly,  there  is  no  testimony  that  the  respective  State  employment  service 
programs  do  not  even  have  to  bear  the  approval  of  the  State’s  Governor  or  its 
legislature.  Likewise,  there  is  no  information  in  the  budget  as  to  how  much 
money  shall  be  spent  for  advertising,  promotion,  construction  of  new  buildings, 
et  cetera. 

We  respectfully  request  that  the  subcommittee  determine  how  much  of  the  re- 
quested budget  funds  the  USES  intends  to  spend  for  recruiting  of  employed 
applicants  and  promotion  of  its  services  and  that  careful  consideration  be 
given  to  either  disapproving  such  appropriations  or  that  they  be  reduced  to  an 
absolute  minimum. 

While  we  strongly  support  the  aims  of  the  President  and  of  the  Congress  to 
reduce  unemployment  to  the  lowest  possible  level,  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
activities  of  the  USES  to  transfer  employed  workers  from  one  job  to  another  as- 
sists in  this  objective.  Rather,  such  funds  could  better  be  spent  in  assisting 
the  unemployed  in  their  job  search  and  thereby  contribute  to  the  Nation’s 
economic  well-being. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

California  Employment  Agencies  Association, 
Jean  Widdicombe,  President, 

Kenneth  Buck,  Executive  Secretary. 


California  Employment  Agencies  Association, 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A Statement  of  Position  Regarding  the  Public  Employment  Service 

We,  the  members  of  the  California  Employment  Agencies  Association,  believe 
that  the  tax-supported  employment  service  (department  of  employment)  is,  under 
the  original  interpretation  of  its  duties,  a service  worthy  of  support  by  the  tax- 
payer, the  employer,  and  the  labor  force  of  our  State. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  department  of  employment  is  no  longer  properly 
fulfilling  its  intended  role : expediting  the  return  to  gainful  employment  of  those 
persons  drawing  unemployment  benefits. 

Today  we  see  the  department  of  employment  aggressively  expanding  its  ac- 
tivities into  areas  being  well  served  by  private  business,  while  its  obligation 
to  those  most  in  need  of  its  assistance  is  not  being  met. 

We  endorse  retraining  and  other  special  services  for  those  members  of  the 
labor  force  who,  because  of  technological  advances,  geographical  location,  or 
physical  handicaps,  cannot  compete  in  the  employment  market.  We  recognize 
the  department’s  contribution  in  the  collection  of  employment  statistics. 

We  believe  emphatically,  however,  that  the  department  of  employment’s  in- 
tent and  effort  to  serve  as  the  supply  source  of  all  workers  for  employers  is  not 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  employer,  the  employee,  nor  the  taxpaying  citizen. 

As  taxpayers  we  strongly  condemn  the  extensive  and  expensive  advertising 
program  of  the  department  of  employment  which  is  intended  to  attract  people 
who  are  already  employed  in  order  to  place  them  with  other  employers. 
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As  taxpayers  we  deeply  resent  the  spending  of  the  people’s  tax  money  to  pro- 
vide comprehensive  and  individualized  testing  and  selection  services  for  pri- 
vate corporations  that  should  finance  their  own  personnel  programs. 

As  taxpayers  we  are  greatly  concerned  about  the  growth  of  umemployment 
compensation  and  relief  rolls.  As  employment  experts  we  deplore  the  exten- 
sion of  unemployment  benefits  when  they  neither  decrease  the  number  of  un- 
employed nor  the  number  of  unfilled  jobs. 

Published  figures  indicate  that  the  average  fee  charged  by  taxpaying  private 
agencies  is  appreciably  lower  than  the  average  cost  of  a placement  by  the  tax- 
supported  department  of  employment. 

As  citizens  we  view  with  alarm  the  encroachment  of  the  Government  on  our 
constitutional  right  to  choose  employment — or  employees — where  we  wish.  We 
are  sure  that  increasing  controls  will  inevitably  follow  socialized  employment. 

As  owners  of  employment  agencies  we  are  gravely  concerned  for  our  businesses 
as  the  department  of  employment  expands  its  program  to  take  over  our  role  in 
the  economy.  Month  by  month  in  recent  years  we  have  seen  our  markets  threat- 
ened as  the  department  offers  more  “free”  services  paid  for  by  taxes.  Taxes 
are  also  paying  for  lavish  new  offices  in  high  rent  areas,  direct  mail  advertising 
and  promotion,  and  sales  representatives  to  solicit  increased  work  for  more  and 
more  department  employees. 

We  believe  that  socialized  employment  is  not  in  the  public  interest.  This  is 
not  the  purpose  for  which  the  public  employment  service  was  established.  It 
would  cause  the  closing  of  private  employment  agencies  which  are  serving 
their  State  well.  It  would  vastly  increase  cost  to  taxpayers.  It  would  limit 
the  means  by  which  employers  and  employees  have  access  to  the  labor  market. 

We.  therefore,  urge  the  members  of  our  industry  to  make  known  to  their  pub- 
lics our  views  as  taxpayers,  as  citizens,  as  the  owners  of  business  being  threat- 
ened by  the  department  of  employment. 

We  further  request  that  every  effort  be  made  by  our  members  to  enlist  sup- 
port among  those  people  who  believe  as  we  do. 

LETTER  FROM  REPRESEXTATIVE  M.  G.  “gEXE“  SXYDER  REGARDIXG 
U.S.  EMPLOY3IEXT  SERVICE 


Mr.  Fogarty.  On  tliis  same  subject  we  have  a letter  from  Con- 
gressman Snyder  and  attachments  that  he  requests  be  placed  in 
the  record. 

(The  letter  follows:) 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  3, 1963. 

Hon.  Clarence  Cannon, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  : Enclosed  herewith  is  a photostatic  copy  of  a letter 
from  the  Falls  City  Employment  Service,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  a photostatic 
copy  of  a letter  from  the  Kentucky  Chamber  of  Commerce.  You  will  notice 
the  comment  in  regard  to  this  appropriation  and  I would  appreciate  your  filing 
these  letters  with  the  testimony  in  regard  to  the  appropriation  for  the  offices 
and  departments  mentioned. 

Sincerely  yours, 

M.  G.  “Gene”  Snyder, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Falls  City  Employment  Service, 

Louisville,  Ky.,  March  27, 1963. 

Hon.  Frank  A.  Stubblefield. 

Hon.  William  H.  Xatcher. 

Hon.  M.  G.  Snyder. 

Hon.  Frank  Chelf. 

Hon.  Eugene  Siler. 

Hon.  John  C.  Watts. 

Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins. 

Sirs  : If  you  believe  in  private  enterprise,  as  surely  you  must,  please  help  us. 
In  your  consideration  of  the  appropriation  bill  for  Government  employment 
offices,  please  keep  in  mind  this  budget  has  grown  from  million  in  1934  to 
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$169  million  in  1963.  We,  in  the  private  employment  business,  do  not  object  to 
unemployment  compensation  or  placement  of  unemployed.  Our  objection  is  in 
the  running  of  classified  ads,  recruiting  already  employed  people  to  place  on 
jobs.  Millions  of  dollars  are  being  spent  unnecessarily  on  advertising,  counsel- 
ing, and  testing  employed  people.  They  are  using  tax  money  to  compete  with 
private  business.  If  they  succeed  in  this,  they  are  also  endangering  freedom  of 
choice  to  both  employee  and  employer  in  the  labor  market. 

Please,  in  the  name  of  the  freedom  on  which  this  country  was  founded,  do 
everything  in  your  power  to  correct  this  unwholesome  situation.  Now  is  the 
time  to  cut  this  budget.  If  it  is  not  done  soon,  it  may  be  too  late.  How  can 
small  agencies  compete  against  almost  unlimited  public  funds?  Why  should 
we,  as  employers,  pay  taxes  to  compete  against  them? 

Very  sincerely, 

Dorothy  Schreiber. 


Kentucky  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Louisville,  Ky.,  March  29, 1963. 

Hon.  Thruston  B.  Morton. 

Hon.  John  Sherman  Cooper. 

Hon.  Frank  A.  Stubblefieud. 

Hon.  Wm.  H.  Natcher. 

Hon.  M.  G.  Snyder. 

Hon.  Frank  Chelf. 

Hon.  Eugene  Siler. 

Hon.  John  C.  Watts. 

Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins. 


Gentlemen  : We  are  in  receipt  of  a copy  of  a letter  recently  addressed  to  you 
by  Dorothy  Schreiber,  Falls  City  Employment  Service,  Louisville,  Ky.,  which 
was  dated  March  27, 1963. 

Our  purpose  in  writing  is  to  express  to  you  our  complete  concurrence  with  the 
principles  outlined  in  that  letter  and  to  advise  you  that  our  organization  would 
like  to  see  the  Congress  act  in  such  a manner  as  to  discontinue  those  practices 
which  encroach  upon  our  freedom,  or  are  in  competition  with  private  enterprise. 

If  our  information  is  correct,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is.  Govern- 
ment employment  ofiSces  are  engaged  upon  a massive  program  of  expansion. 
We  have  even  received  calls  in  this  office  direct  from  the  governmental  employ- 
ment office,  trying  to  “drum  up  business.”  We  would  especially  give  strong 
emphasis  to  that  part  of  the  letter  which  you  received  from  Falls  City  Employ- 
ment Service  enumerating  the  fact  that  the  Government  employment  offices  run 
classified  ads  and,  in  some  measure,  entice  people  away  from  jobs  currently  held. 

Most  of  all,  we  would  object  to  the  Government  employment  offices  becoming 
so  powerful  that  they  might  eventually  control  all  hiring  practices  throughout 
the  country. 

We  trust  that  you  will  give  serious  consideration  to  our  letter  and  to  those 
received  from  x>eople  in  this  type  of  business. 

Sincerely, 


J.  C.  Zimmerman, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


LETTERS  RECEIVED  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  CONCERNING  U.S. 

EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Mr.  Chairman,  I have  a large  number  of  letters 
from  various  institutions  throughout  the  Nation  in  opposition  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  in  trying  to  or  in  interfering  with  college  place- 
ments. 

T would  like  to  put  these  letters  in  the  record  at  the  proper  location. 

Mr.  Denton.  I have  them,  too. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I would  have  to  put  some  in,  too.  I have  hundreds  of 
letters  just  the  opposite  of  that. 

We  talk  about  small  loan  sharks;  some  of  these  private  emplojunent 
agencies  are  worse  than  the  small  loan  shark  outfits. 
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Mr.  Lesij^ski.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  big  argument  is  the  fact  that 
they  should  put  their  effort  toward  retraining  and  placement  of  un- 
skilled labor  and  not  in  the  skilled  labor  market. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  is  written  right  into  the  law  what  their  responsi- 
bilities are.  They  are  living  up  to  the  law. 

We  want  them  to  live  up  to  the  law  and  their  job  is  to  find  jobs 
for  people.  That  is  written  into  the  law. 

This  is  the  fifth  or  sixth  time  these  complaints  have  come  before 
the  committee  as  an  organized  drive. 

I think  the  fees  they  charge  and  the  practices  indulged  in  by  some 
of  these  private  agencies  are  outrageous. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Actually  the  colleges  themselves  have  placement 
bureaus.  They  do  not  charge  anything  for  that. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  record  is  clear  on  the  college  placement  service. 
There  is  no  question  there. 

We  will  put  these  letters  in  the  record  and  I will  have  someone 
take  the  letters  I have  received,  just  from  the  State  of  California,  in 
favor  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  and  place  the  number  in  the 
record  at  this  point. 

(Note. — It  was  later  determined  that  Mr.  Fogarty  had  received  59  letters 
and  57  telegrams  during  1963  from  California  schools,  businesses,  and  others 
favoring  the  U.S.  Employment  Service’s  operations.  The  letters  and  telegrams 
are  in  the  committee  files. ) 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Also  I think  the  Department  of  Labor  should  be 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  answering  these  charges.  I will  have 
them  prepare  a statement  for  the  record. 

(The  letters  to  Congressman  Lesinski  follow.  The  Department  of 
Labor’s  statement  appears  at  p.  620.) 

Akron,  Ohio,  March  25,  1963. 

Hon.  John  Lesinski, 

Neiv  House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Lesinski:  I have  no  quarrel  with  USES  helping  find  jobs  for  unem- 
ployed persons,  but  when  the  Government  takes  our  tax  dollar  to  find  jobs  for 
the  employed,  when  there  are  6 million  unemployed,  it  is  time  to  stop  excessive 
spending. 

Why  do  they  have  to  advertise  when  every  unemployed  person  is  supposed 
to  register  with  U.S.  Employment  Service? 

Khrushchev  says  “our  children  will  live  under  socialism,”  is  he  right? 

Sanford  Rose, 

Akron,  Ohio. 


Kansas  City,  Mo.,  March  25,  1963. 

Congressman  John  Lesinski, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington!,  D.C.: 

Strongly  object  to  additional  appropriations  for  U.S.  employment  service. 
A needless  invasion  of  private  enterprise  at  taxpayer’s  expense.  Service  origi- 
nally set  up  to  find  work  for  unemployed  now  searches  for  employed  people  to 
place  in  better  jobs  through  want  ad  columns  in  newspapers. 

Paul  and  Hermine  Gellens. 
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Chicago,  III.,  March  25,  1963. 

Congressman  John  Lesinski, 

House  Office  Building, 

IV asMngton,  D.C. 


Dear  Congressman  : Please  take  a moment  to  read  the  following  opinion  of  the 
te  owner  and  operator  of  a small  employment  agency  before  attending  the  hear- 
ings on  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  budget  for  fiscal  1964. 

I do  not  feel  the  USE'S  is  confining  its  activities  to  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  designed — finding  jobs  for  the  unemployed. 

It  is  costing  millions  of  dollars  and  gives  every  indication  of  expansion. 

It  is  another  field  into  which  Government  is  invading  private  enterprise.  I 
heartily  resent  financing  my  competitor  in  helping  to  put  me  out  of  business. 

Sincerely, 


Bernice  Groth. 


The  Conservatives, 
Savannah,  Ga.,  March  21, 1963. 

Hon.  John  Lesinski, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Congressman  Lesinski  : This  is  to  advise  you  that  the  conservatives 
voted  unanimously  to  oppose  any  increase  in  appropriation  for  the  U.S.  Employ- 
ment Service.  We  urge  you  not  only  to  vote  against  any  increase  for  this 
agency,  but  to  help  initiate  plans  for  the  gradual  phasing  out  of  this  bureau. 

As  you  well  know,  the  USES  is  using  our  tax  money  to  support  Federal  busi- 
ness in  direct  competition  with  free  enterprise.  May  we  also  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  our  Constitution  does  not  give  the  Federal  Government 
any  authority  for  setting  up  such  business  ventures. 

Sincerely, 


Mrs.  J.  Milton  Lent. 


Personnel  Service,  Inc., 
Jackson,  Miss.,  March  26, 1963. 

Hon.  John  Lesinski, 

House  O^ce  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Congressman  Lesinski  : As  you  know,  the  independent,  privately 
owned  employment  agences  throughout  the  United  States  have  made  tremendous 
advancement  during  the  past  years  and  are  rendering  invaluable  service  to  the 
Nation  and  to  individuals  by  rapidly  placing  employees  within  the  framework  of 
our  free  enterprise  system.  This  should  always  be  remembered  and  cited  as  a 
concrete  example  of  the  benefits  available  under  the  American  ingenuity  and 
know-how  which  has  always  risen  to  meet  the  occasion. 

I want  you  to  know  my  position  and  feelings  with  reference  to  the  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service,  for  I have  discussed  this  matter  with  many  of  your  friends 
throughout  this  area,  and  we  are  united  in  the  opinion  that  the  activities  of 
this  Service  should  be  drastically  curtailed  as  quickly  as  possible.  As  you  know, 
this  Service  was  originally  designed  and  organized  to  find  work  for  the  un- 
employed. As  is  so  often  the  case,  this  Service  has  gone  far  beyond  its  authority 
and  has  now  advanced  well  into  the  field  of  placing  employed  iiersons,  which 
is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  real  and  vital  interests  of  the  independent  and 
privately  owned  employment  agencies.  I am  told  by  competent  authority  that 
the  Director  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  freely  admits  that  a major  por- 
tion of  his  budget  is  used  for  the  benefit  of  those  already  gainfully  employed. 
Further,  that  three  out  of  five  applicants  they  place  on  jobs  are  employed  people 
taken  from  one  company  and  placed  with  another  company,  yet  both  companies 
pay  about  3% -percent  payroll  taxes  for  unemployment  insurance.  Have  both 
these  companies  been  treated  fairly,  with  no  partiality  shown  toward  either,  and 
has  the  best  interest  of  the  public  been  served  or  hindered?  Using  statistics 
admitted  by  the  U.S.  Employment  Service,  three-fifths  of  their  effort  and  budget 
is  spent  in  placing  employed  persons  and  is  not  in  the  public  interest.  Is  it 
not  in  the  public  interest,  then,  to  expect  that  these  unemployment  taxes  should 
be  cut  from  an  average  of  3.5  percent  (State  and  Federal)  to  1.4  percent  for  that 
part  of  their  service  which  is  useful?  Of  necessity,  this  procedure  is  costing 
me  and  my  fellow  taxpayers  needless  millions  of  dollars.  This  oppressive 
Federal  burenucratic  usurpation  of  power  is  unbelievable  and  must  be  stopped. 
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I have  information  indicating  the  Federal  Government  is  sitending  millions  of 
dollars  annually  by  advertising  for,  counseling,  testing,  and  finding  jobs  for  those 
already  employed.  You  need  only  refiect  briefiy  on  the  logical  effect  and  result 
this  tyite  of  publicly  financed  comitetition  has  with  the  thousands  of  privately 
financed  employment  agencies. 

Specifically,  you  can  help  by  demanding  an  explanation  from  the  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service  for,  at  this  time,  it  is  seeking  to  further  its  devious  purposes  by 
additional  and  imcalled-for  appropriations  listed  in  its  budget. 

It  is  my  sinc-ere  hope  that  you  will  take  every  step  necessary  to  reduce  the 
appropriation  for  this  Service  which,  in  its  every  way,  is  attempting  to  stifle  and 
eliminate  the  private  enterprise  and  initiative  of  the  various  indei>endent  em- 
ployment agencies  throughout  the  Nation. 

Very  truly  yours, 


Rudy  D.  Tatum. 


Fauls  City  Employment  Service, 

Louisville,  Ky.,  March  27, 1963. 

Hon.  John  E.  Fogarty. 

Hon.  Winfield  K.  Denton. 

Hon.  John  Lesinski. 

Hon.  Melvin  R.  Lalrd. 

Hon.  Robert  H.  Michel. 


Sirs  ; If  you  believe  in  private  enterprise,  as  surely  you  must,  please  help  us. 

In  your  consideration  of  the  appropriation  bill  for  Government  employment 
offices,  please  keep  in  mind  this  budget  has  grown  from  $1^  million  in  1934  to 
S169  million  in  1963.  We  in  the  private  employment  business  do  not  object  to 
unemployment  compensation  or  placement  of  unemployed.  Our  objection  is  in 
the  running  of  classified  ads,  recruiting  already  employed  people  to  place  on  jobs. 
Millions  of  dollars  are  being  spent  unnecessarily  on  advertising,  counseling,  and 
testing  employed  people.  They  are  using  tax  money  to  compete  with  private 
business.  If  they  succeed  in  this,  they  are  also  endangering  freedom  of  choice 
to  both  employee  and  employer  in  the  labor  market. 

Please,  in  the  name  of  the  freedom  on  which  this  country  was  founded,  do 
everything  in  your  power  to  correct  this  unwholesome  situation.  Now  is  the 
time  to  cut  this  budget.  If  it  is  not  done  soon,  it  may  be  too  late.  How  can  small 
agencies  comi)ete  against  almost  unlimited  public  funds?  Why  should  we,  as 
employers,  pay  taxes  to  compete  against  them? 

Very  sincerely. 


Dorothy  Schreiber. 


Personnel  Service, 

Lake  Charles,  La.,  March  26, 1963. 

Hon.  John  Lesinski, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Lesinski  : It  is  my  understanding  that  you  and  your  com- 
mittee will  be  reviewing  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  budget  this  week.  You 
are  requested  to  not  only  curtail  the  expansion  of  U.S.  Employment  Service  and 
its  affiliated  State  agencies  by  reducing  their  budget,  but  require  a clarification 
of  the  Government  policy  of  encroachment  of  Federal  and  State  bureaus  and 
agencies  into  private  enterprise.  For  the  following  reasons  I believe  it  impera- 
tive that  you  consider  every  tax  dollar  allocated  to  the  U.S.  Employment  Service 
as  if  it  were  your  own  hard-earned  money. 

1.  U.S.  Employment  Service  and  its  affiliated  State  agencies  are  not  doing  the 
job  they  were  originally  set  up  to  do,  which  was  to  help  unemployed  people  find 
jobs.  It  is  admitted  by  various  State  agency  administrators  that  3 out  of  5 
people  placed  on  jobs  are  already  employed,  thereby  cutting  down  on  the  oppor- 
tunities for  the  unemployed  workers. 

2.  It  is  costing  the  taxpayer  millions  of  needless  dollars  to  set  up  and  expand 
fancy  offices  to  place  i)eople  who  need  little  assistance  in  finding  positions.  Spe- 
cifically engineers,  professional,  and  technical  people.  Any  money  si)ent  by  the 
Government  should  be  to  promote  the  placement  of  unemployed  persons. 

3.  It  is  objectionable  to  private  enterprise  for  Government  contracts  to  have 
included  a clause  which  requires  that  contractors  must  employ  personnel  through 
Government  employment  agencies  to  the  exclusion  of  private  employment  agen- 
cies. This  is  discriminatory  and  ultimately  leads  to  complete  control  of  labor 
and  management  through  Government  bureaus. 
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4.  Please  look  at  the  amount  of  money  spent  by  Federal  and  State  employment 
agencies  for  the  purchase  of  advertising  space  in  newspapers,  telephone  yellow 
pages,  and  other  media.  This  needless  competitive  expense  to  the  taxpayers  in- 
creases our  deficit  spending. 

5.  It  is  inane  for  the  Government  to  have  a small  business  administration 
organization  to  assist  private  employment  agencies  with  loans,  and  then  turn 
around  and  spend  tax  money  through  public  employment  agencies  in  competition 
with  these  private  enterprises. 

6.  I feel  that  unless  you,  our  representatives,  stop  or  curtail  the  expenditure 
of  tax  money,  no  one  else  can  or  will.  I raise  the  question.  Who  will  halt  the 
expansion  of  Government  bureaucracy  and  empire  building? 

7.  Assuming  that  we  can  rely  upon  the  validity  of  reports  made  by  Business 
Week,  I think  the  articles  published  February  2,  1963,  and  February  9,  1963, 
entitled  “State-Run  Job  Agencies  Woo  Professional,”  and  “Who  Are  the  Unem- 
ployables?” are  pertinent  to  your  budget  decisions.  Copies  of  these  articles  were 
furnished  to  Mr.  Fogarty. 

As  a taxpayer,  businessman,  and  a member  of  the  National  Employment  Asso- 
ciation, and  Private  Employment  Services  Association  of  Louisiana,  I recommend 
that  the  public  employment  agencies  be  required  to  return  to  the  performance 
of  their  original  mission  of  placing  unemployed  persons  only, 
l^ery  truly  yours, 


Curtis  D.  Fontenot,  C.E.C. 


Jericho,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  March  27, 1963. 

Hon.  John  Lesinski, 

House  Office  Building, 

W ashington,  D .C . 

Dear  Congressman  Lesinski:  The  original  act  of  Congress  which  set  up 
the  U.S.  Employment  Service  intended  that  it  be  used  to  find  work  for  the 
unemployed  masses  and  to  distribute  unemployment  insurance  benefits. 

Today,  through  bureaucratic  empire  building,  the  USES  has  far  exceeded  its 
original  role.  Countless  millions  of  dollars  of  taxpayers’  money  are  spent 
annually  to  build  plush  offices  which  are  geared  to  place  engineers,  professionals 
and  executives,  many  of  whom  are  employed  and  are  merely  seeking 
advancement. 

The  continued  expansion  of  USES  also  represents  further  Government  inter- 
vention into  the  field  of  private  enterprise,  i.e.,  the  private  employment  agency 
industry. 

Please  consider  the  above  and  help  put  a halt  to  this  needless  drain  of  tax 
dollars.  Hearings  are  now  taking  place  on  the  USES  budget  for  fiscal  1964. 
Support  free  enterprise  and  conserve  the  taxpayers’  money.  Reduce  the  USES 
budget  allocation  for  1964  and  stem  further  expansion. 

Respectfully, 


Norman  T.  Sharp. 


Montgomery  Employment  and  Service  Bureau, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  March  25, 1963. 

Mr.  .John  Lesinski, 

U.S.  Congressman,  House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Lesinski:  We  believe  you  are  seriously  concerned  with 
the  intrusion  of  Government  agencies  into  private  enterprise  and  the  resulting 
economic  loss  to  our  Nation. 

In  behalf  of  the  very  existence  of  our  small  basic  American  business  we 
request  your  consideration  and  help  to  prevent  further  expansion  of  the  service 
of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  into  our  field  of  endeavor. 

The  USES  is  not  confining  its  activities  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  it  was 
created  to  do — to  find  work  for  the  unemployed.  The  constant  expansion  of  its 
personnel  and  field  of  endeavor  to  include  other  employment  problems  represents 
further  Government  intervention  into  the  gradually  disappearing  field  of  private 
enterprise. 

The  increasing  financial  budget  for  the  further  expansion  of  its  functions  and 
its  gradual  usurpation  of  control  and  intervention  into  other  fields  of  endeavor 
is  a needless  use  of  the  taxpayers’  money. 
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Your  kind  consideration  of  this  subject  and  its  resulting  effects  is  respectfully 


requested. 

Very  truly  yours, 


F.  Montgomery  Highberger, 

Manager-Owner. 


Employment  Bureau  of  Coral  Gables, 

Coral  Games,  Fla.,  March  25, 1963. 

Congressman  John  Lesinski, 

House  03ce  Building,  Washington,  D.G. 

Dear  Congressman  Lesinski  : I wish  to  add  my  voice  to  the  growing  roar  of 
objections  to  the  further  expansion  of  the  State  employment  services  as  financed 
under  the  USES  Federal  budget.  I strongly  urged  an  immediate  curtailment  of 
State  employment  operations  based  on  the  following  facts : 

The  USES  is  not  doing  the  job  it  was  established  to  do  * * * that  of  finding 
work  for  the  unemployed.  President  Kennedy  stated  on  March  23,  1963,  that  the 
unemployment  rate  will  climb  from  the  February  jobless  rate  of  6.1  percent  (the 
highest  in  more  than  a year)  “steadily  and  swiftly”  to  7 percent.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  with  the  millions  of  unemployed  registered  with  the  State  employ- 
ment oflSices,  they  should  find  it  necessary  to  advertise  job  openings  to  the  general 
public  through  newspapers  ( example  attached ) , radio  and  TV.  On  one  hand  the 
State  is  subsidizing  people  not  to  work,  while  on  the  other  they  are  acting  as  a 
recruiting  agent  for  one  employer  at  the  expense  of  another. 

2.  The  USES  began  with  a modest  budget  of  $1,500,000.  Today  the  budget  is 
approaching  a half  billion  dollars  with  ambitious  plans  for  extensive  expansion. 
Plans  include  additional  new  office  buildings  and  a campaign  is  now  underway  to 
channel  all  high  school  and  college  graduates  through  the  State  employment 
offices.  Pamphlets  have  been  distributed  to  our  high  school  seniors,  actually 
soliciting  them  to  apply  for  jobs  through  the  State  employment  service. 

3.  The  State  employment  service,  as  practiced  today,  represents  another  step 
toward  the  world  of  welfare  state.  Soliciting  employed  workers  and  condition- 
ing our  youth  to  depend  upon  the  State  for  employment  is  hardly  conducive  to 
perpetrating  the  free  enterprise  system.  This  service  is  becoming  a tremendous 
force  in  our  manpower  market.  A recommendation  from  Aaron  Director  and 
Paul  Douglas  in  a book  entitled  “Unemployment,”  issued  at  the  founding  of  the 
system  under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  states 

“When  the  service  has  become  thoroughly  established  in  a given  State,  its 
effectiveness  would  undoubtedly  be  increased  if  employers  were  compelled  to 
notify  exchanges  of  all  positions  they  are  seeking  to  fill.” 

Only  one  step  removed  from  forcing  an  employer  to  hire  an  individual  sent  to 
him  by  a government  agency. 

My  stand  in  this  matter  is  not  solely  prompted  as  a fight  for  the  survival  of 
privately  owned  employment  agencies,  but  is  a broader  social  fight  for  the  free- 
dom upon  which  this  Nation  has  thrived. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Donald  Comstock,  C.E.C. 


Lubbock  Employment  Association, 

Lulyhock,  Tex.,  March  26, 1963. 

Congressman  John  Lesinski, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Lesinski  : To  you,  a member  of  the  committee  reviewing 
the  U.S.  Employment  Service  budget  for  fiscal  year  1964,  we  would  Kke  to  ex- 
press our  concern  in  this  matter  and  ask  your  consideration  of  the  contributions 
that  our  industry  of  private  employment  has  made,  and  is  still  making,  to  an 
American  way  of  life  * * * the  system  of  private  enterprise. 

As  taxpaying  citizens,  we  realize  the  need  for  agencies  such  as  USES  and 
the  State  employemnt  offices,  but  we  believe  their  need  is  in  the  role  origin- 
ally created  for  them  * * * that  of  trying  to  place  the  unemployed.  Recent 
years  have  seen  a steadily  increasing  practice  by  these  agencies  of  seeking  em- 
ployment for  the  employed.  This  has  been  made  possible,  in  part,  by  the  addi- 
tional funds  made  available  to  these  Government-supported  agencies  through 
a budget. 
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We  feel  that  by  cutting  the  needless  millions  of  dollars  now  required  and  by 
limiting  the  activity  of  the  Govemmnt-supported  bureaus,  we  will  be  able  to 
continue  to  operate  freely,  and  thereby  support  the  Nation’s  economy  by  helping 
solve  one  of  its  biggest  problems,  unemployment,  by  connecting  workers  vdth 
jobs. 

Respectfully, 

Virginia  Mullins,  President. 


American  Employment  Agencies, 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  March  25, 1963. 

Subject : Budget  Committee  for  USES. 

Hon.  John  Lesinski, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  : I am  a sick  American. 

I am  a sick  businessman. 

I am  sick  of  competing  against  the  State  and  Federal  employment  agencies, 
who  are  in  direct  competition  against  private  free  enterprise. 

I am  sick  of  the  State  and  Federal  employment  agencies  using  my  tax  dollar 
for  classified  newspaper  advertising  and  radio  and  TV  advertising. 

I am  sick  of  the  State  and  Federal  employment  agencies  using  my  hard  earned 
free  enterprise  tax  dollars  to  further  the  ambitions  of  bureaucrats  and  political 
connivers  to  spread  anti-private-enterprise  propaganda. 

I am  sick  because:  It  is  the  incentive  to  profit  from  business,  whatever  the 
occupation  that  releases  the  extraordinary  energy  of  millions  of  individuals 
who  want  to  become  better  off;  and  is  this  energy  which  provides  the  motive 
power  for  production  of  goods  and  services  which  supply  all  human  needs  and 
wants.  Being  against  private  enterprise  and  business  is  being  against  the 
public  welfare. 

If  it  weren’t  for  business,  where  would  the  money  come  from  to  pay  the 
cost  of  Government? 

If  it  weren’t  for  American  free  enterprise,  at  what  level  would  our 
standard  of  living  be? 

I am  sick,  because  the  encroachment  by  State  and  Federal  employment  agen- 
cies against  private  employment  agencies  is  against  free  enterprise.  I ask  that 
you  act  on  this  monstrous  situation  and  eliminate  this  sickness. 

K.  B.  Lukas. 


Van  Laningham  Employment  'Service, 

Muncie,  Ind.,  March  25, 1963. 

Congressman  John  Lesinski, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Lesinski  : May  we  respectfully  ask  that  you  scrutinize 
the  forthcoming  budget  for  the  public  employment  service  with  the  aim  of 
reducing  it. 

Let  us  emphasize  we  do  not  object  to  public  funds  being  spent  by  the  public 
employment  service  for  the  purpose  of  finding  employment  for  persons  out  of 
work. 

However,  the  public  service  is  now  actively  engaged  in  placing  employed 
people — taking  them  from  one  private  employer  and  giving  to  another. 

Much  money  is  being  spent  for  advertisements  in  the  daily  newspapers  and 
telephone  books  appealing  to  the  already  employed  to  register  with  the  'State 
agency  for  confidential  service.  Salaried  representatives  are  being  employed 
to  personally  call  on  employers  to  sell  them  on  the  services  of  the  State  agency, 
and  to  get  them  to  place  job  calls  with  them  which  would  ordinarily  go  to  the 
private  agencies. 

We  believe  it  is  not  fair  for  a public  service  to  try  to  uproot  already  em- 
ployed people ; that  it  is  a gross  waste  of  money  to  advertise  for  applicants  wfieii 
those  unemployed  are  already  registered  with  the  public  service;  and  that  it 
is  both  wasteful  and  wrong  to  employ  salesman  to  sell  the  services  of  a State 
agency. 
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If  the  activities  of  the  public  employment  service  were  limited  to  finding  em- 
ployment for  the  unemployed  the  budget  could  be  reduced  materially,  large  tax 
savings  would  be  effected,  and  public  competition  with  private  employment 
agencies  would  be  lessesed. 

Yours  truly, 

George  Van  Laningham. 


Columbus,  Ohio. 

Hon.  John  Lesinski, 

Neic  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Congressman  : We  read  constantly  about  increasing  unemployment 
until  now  it  has  grown  to  a very  large  percentage. 

We  read  about  the  problems  of  Government  finance  and  the  need  for  increasing 
debt — out  of  which  we  are  to  somehow  achieve  prosperity. 

But  we  read  very  little  about  an  agency  of  the  Government  which  could  do  a 
great  deal  about  reducing  unemployment  if  it  would — and  in  turn  could  reduce 
its  budget  requirements  and  expenditures.  It  could  thus  help  bring  fiscal  sol- 
vency to  our  country.  I refer  to  the  U.S.  Employment  Service. 

The  budget  for  this  operation  has  grown  from  about  $4  million  in  1936  to 
nearly  $170  million  in  1962.  This  growth  has  come  about  when  unemployment 
has  decreased  by  many  millions  at  the  same  time  our  work  force  has  increased 
many  millions.  In  1959  President  Kennedy  pleaded  for  additional  funds  to 
expand  the  USES.  He  made  political  hay  out  of  the  problem  of  the  unemployed 
and  pointed  to  it  as  reason  for  the  funds.  But  what  happened?  The  funds 
were  granted.  The  unemployment  rate  has  grown.  Why  these  inconsistencies  ? 

The  USES,  of  which  the  Ohio  State  Employment  Service  is  the  local  unit,  has 
spent  its  funds  to  separate  employment  offices  from  those  where  unemployment 
claimants  file  claims.  This  was  to  remove  the  taint  of  unemployment  from 
employed  workers  seeking  their  services.  The  unemployed  worker  must  now 
file  in  one  location  and  to  another  if  he  wants  work.  If  he  doesn’t,  nothing 
much  really  hapi)ens.  In  this  separation  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  remodeling,  decorating  and  furnishing  these  quarters.  Rents  of 
fantastic  amounts  are  being  paid  or  buildings  are  being  built.  Parking  lots,  such 
as  that  at  Cincinnati,  have  been  built  at  a cost  of  $100,000. 

Additionally  the  OSES  has  hired  personnel  to  call  upon  employers  to  urge 
them  to  use  their  expanded  services.  But  why  should  they?  For  the  OSES  is 
using  an  employer’s  tax  money  to  pirate  his  own  employees  to  place  with  another 
firm.  The  OSES  is  concentrating  on  placing  employed — not  unemployed — 
workers.  Why  else  do  they  advertise  over  the  radio,  in  the  classified  columns 
and  in  the  telephone  book  yellow  pages?  They  know  where  the  unemployed 
worker  is.  He  is  on  file.  They  are  advertising  for  the  employed  worker. 

Do  employed  workers  need  their  help?  No.  They  are  gainfully  employed 
and  can  financially  handle  their  job  improvement  program.  They  need  not  be 
objects  of  Government  charity  at  taxpayer  expense.  This  makes  no  sense. 

General  Clay,  in  his  report  released  today,  urges  our  Government  not  to  lend 
money  to  foreign  governments  when  that  money  is  to  be  used  to  place  them  in 
competition  with  private  enterprise.  Why  should  our  Government  do  it  right 
in  our  own  country?  There  are  private  employment  agencies.  There  are  want- 
ads.  There  is  still  the  old  American  ingenuity.  Any  one  of  these  can  help  an 
employed  worker  in  his  job-improvement  search. 

The  USES  budget  is  coming  up  for  approval  very  soon.  I urge  you  to  protect 
private  enterprise,  to  bring  forth  economy  in  Government  and  to  force  the 
USES  to  help  the  unemployed  worker.  You  can  do  this  by  cutting  the  budget 
to  its  proper  size.  You  can  do  this  by  restricting  the  USES  to  the  placement 
exclusively  of  the  unemployed. 

Very  truly  yours. 


R.  H.  Simmons. 


Employers  Personnel, 
Marietta,  Ga.,  March  25, 1963. 

Congressman  .John  Lesinski, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Lesinski  : We  learn  with  interest  that  hearings  are  getting 
underY’ay  on  the  1964  budget  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service. 
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It  appears  to  us  this  department  of  Government,  as  now  operated,  represents 
a tremendous  waste  of  tax  moneys  in  that  its  emphasis  is  away  from  assistance 
to  the  unemployed  to  moving  the  employed  from  job  to  job.  Since  by  all  ac- 
counts unemployment  is  our  greatest  economic  problem,  the  present  policy  has 
resulted  in  obvious  failure  in  the  job  they  were  set  up  to  do,  which  was  to  find 
jobs  for  those  who  did  not  have  jobs  and  were  drawing  unemployment  funds. 

We  are  certain  all  this  is  having  your  deep  attention.  If  your  conclusions  are 
in  line  with  ours,  we  ask  your  considerable  influence  in  getting  the  USES  back 
on  the  track,  and  that  whatever  money  is  appropriated  be  for  the  flnding  of 
jobs  for  the  unemployed  with  none  for  the  beneflt  of  those  who  have  jobs,  or  are 
prepared,  like  college  graduates,  to  And  employment  throughout  other  established 


means. 

Thank  you  again  for  any  services  on  our  behalf  to  see  that  all  tax  moneys 
are  spent  wisely,  and  for  all  you  are  doing  to  limit  the  growth  of  the  Federal 
Government  into  flelds  best  served  by  private  enterprise. 

With  all  good  wishes. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Elizabeth  M.  Tomlinson, 

Owner-Manager. 


Rite  Employment  Service, 
Hallandale,  Fla.,  March  25, 1963. 

Hon.  J.  Lesinski, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.G. 

Dear  Congressman  Lesinski:  We  understand  the  U.S.  Employment  Service 
budget  for  1964  will  be  before  the  House  this  week  and  we  are  writing  to  protest 
an  increase  in  this  budget. 

We  have  been  in  the  private  employment  business,  now  in  our  9th  year,  and 
each  year  the  USES  is  penetrating  further  into  private  enterprise.  Why  does 
the  USES  have  to  advertise  jobs  such  as  maids,  waitresses,  dishwashers,  porters 
and  other  menial  jobs,  when  they  have  plenty  of  people  collecting  unemploy- 
ment? The  employees  in  the  USES  oflices  don’t  want  to  be  bothered  trying  to 
place  persons  collecting  unemployment;  it  is  much  easier  for  them  to  place 
ads  (and  have  the  taxpayers  pay  the  bills)  than  to  look  up  in  their  flies  to 
place  people. 

There  is  a need  for  the  USES  in  certain  cases — but  not  one- tenth  as  many 
cases  as  it  now  supports.  We  know  that  people  will  not  accept  jobs  that  pay 
$50  per  week,  for  example,  when  they  can  collect  from  $30  to  $45  per  week  for 
doing  nothing  (the  latter  amount  when  they  come  down  from  other  States).  Is 
this  fair  to  private  enterprise?  When  people  are  able  to  work,  they  should  be 
made  to  accept  a job  when  offered,  or  be  taken  off  the  “dole”  rolls. 

Unfortunately,  in  Florida  there  is  no  wage  and  hour  act  and  consequent  low 
working  conditions  prevail.  Our  problem  is  to  find  persons  willing  to  work  for 
the  low  wages  offered  as  long  as  their  compensation  checks  last.  And  this  con- 
dition exists  from  coast  to  coast. 

We  object  to — 

1.  USES  advertising  jobs  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  and  infringing 
on  private  enterprise. 

2.  Too  many  people  who  won’t  work  while  the  compensation  checks  last 
and  the  Government  is  too  lax  regarding  these  checks  which  many  times  are 
issued  to  persons  who  are  undeserving  and  not  in  need  of  Government  sup- 
port. Let  every  able-bodied  person  work  for  what  he  gets. 

3.  Too  many  millions  of  tax  dollars  wasted  in  building  luxurious  oflices 
which  necessitates  putting  more  people  on  the  Government  payroll,  and  in 
competition  with  private  enterprise  by  advertising  in  newspapers,  radio,  and 
TV. 


Our  Government  should  not  be  in  competition  with  private  enterprise.  Free 
enterprise  system  made  America  great,  when  the  Government  didn’t  interfere. 
The  country  is  socialistic  now  and  is  deflnitely  going  down  the  Communist  high- 
way. 

The  Government  which  governs  the  least,  governs  the  best — not  the  USES, 
and  we  therefore  urge  that  the  USES  budget  be  cut  rather  than  increased. 

Respectfully, 


Paul  Sorenson. 
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St.  Petersburg  Beach,  Fla.,  March  25, 1963. 

CongTessman  John  Lesinski, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Congressman  Lesinski  : Please  be  advised  that  I object  to  the  increase 
in  the  budget  for  the  Employment  Security  Bureau  (USES).  As  the  main  use 
of  past  appropriations  seems  to  be  the  building  of  modern  office  buildings  and 
adding  of  personnel  rather  than  the  placing  of  unemployed,  additional  funds 
seem  to  be  unnecessary.  The  number  of  unemployed  is  increasing  yet  the  USES 
persists  in  registering  and  placing  of  employed  persons. 

As  an  example  the  Tampa  USES  advertised  for  plant  laborers  in  the  St. 
Petersburg  papers  at  the  same  time  the  cigar  workers  were  out  of  work.  Unem- 
ployed persons  are  ignored  while  extensive  effort  is  made  to  locate  top  level 
“professional”  and  “technical”  applicants  for  companies  who  have  extensive 
recruiting  facilities.  Further  activities  of  the  USES  into  the  employed  labor 
market  is  a step  toward  the  bureaucratic  control  of  all  wages  and  employment. 

Urge  reduction  in  the  USES  appropriations. 

Urge  advertising  be  canceled  until  unemployed  persons  are  placed. 

.Sincerely, 


William  D.  Hollar,  Sr. 
Elsie  M.  Hollar. 


Michigan  College  and  University  Placement  Association, 

Ann  Arhor,  Mich.,  February  5, 1963. 
To : Members  of  the  Michigan  College  and  University  Placement  Association. 
From : Committee  on  the  State  employment  service. 

On  Tuesday,  January  8,  1963,  our  committee  met  at  Michigan  State  University 
with  Mr.  George  Torango,  chief,  Detroit  area  operations  division;  Mr.  Frank 
Murphy,  chief,  employment  section,  employment  services  division ; and  Mr.  Louis 
iChapaton,  manager,  professional  placement,  all  of  the  Michigan  Employment 
Security  (Commission. 

This  meeting  was  a followup  of  a session  held  in  Detroit  on  December  6 when 
the  two  groups  met  to  see  if  some  “ground  rules”  could  be  set  up  under  which  the 
colleges  and  universities  in  Michigan  and  the  ME  SC  could  operate  with  regard 
to  professional  placement.  At  that  meeting,  Mr.  Max  Horton,  director  of  the 
Michigan  Employment  Security  Commission,  expressed  the  hope  that  a pilot  plan 
could  be  worked  out  for  the  State  which,  if  effective,  could  be  used  as  an  example 
by  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  for  some  of  the  other  States.  Accordingly,  the 
meeting  of  January  8 called  for  both  sides  to  set  forth  some  basic  principles  and 
attempt  to  formulate  a program  for  the  State  of  Michigan. 

After  exchanging  pleasantries,  Mr.  Hunt  brought  up  the  point  of  the  ME  SC 
interviewing  on  campuses  representing  employers  in  Michigan.  The  profes- 
sional office  of  ME  SC  in  Detroit  had  sent  out  over  2,000  letters  to  medium-  and 
small-sized  employers  in  Michigan  advising  them  that  the  State  employment 
service  would  be  willing  to  recruit  on  college  campuses  for  graduates  if  the 
response  warranted.  Mr.  Chapaton  informed  us  that  there  was  a good  return 
on  the  letters  except  that  all  the  jobs  listed  had  to  be  filled  immediately  so  that 
college  recruitment  was  not  feasible.  He  felt  that  small  employers  would  have 
to  do  much  more  long-range  planning  of  personnel  requirements  before  a college 
relations  program  could  be  set  up. 

Mr.  Chapaton  also  stated  that  the  State  of  New  York  had  a similar  experience 
with  regard  to  college  recruitment.  As  a result  of  this  situation  ME  SC  plans 
no  on-campus  recruitment  this  year  and  Mr.  Chapaton  was  very  dubious  about 
any  in  future  years.  Mr.  Torango  wasn’t  as  definite,  and  although  he  agreed 
that  the  program  had  been  a disappointment,  he  felt  that  some  new  angles  might 
be  explored  in  the  future. 

All  the  MESC  representatives  agreed  that  on-campus  recruitment  at  its  best 
would  never  be  a large  factor  in  terms  of  their  overall  professional  program. 
Finally,  it  was  agreed  by  all  that  if  the  employment  service  did  develop  the 
on-campus  recruitment  phase  in  the  future,  they  would  contact  our  association 
so  that  proper  procedures  could  be  established. 

The  next  point  discussed  was  the  problem  of  job  listings.  The  State  employ- 
ment service  receives  hundreds  of  requests  calling  for  college  graduates  and 
Mr.  Torango  asked  if  a plan  could  be  developed  to  handle  these  with  the  col- 
leges and  universities.  Mr.  Torango  asked  if  placement  credentials  of  college 
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students  or  alumni  could  be  sent  to  the  employment  office  and  then  referred  to 
employers  on  specific  positions.  Through  this  method  their  office  would  receive 
credit  for  any  placement  which  is  a major  factor  in  their  budget  allotment. 
This  would  also  mean  that  placement  ofiices  would  personally  refer  some  candi- 
dates directly  to  the  employment  service  so  they  could  be  registered,  counseled, 
tested,  and  then  sent  to  employers  for  job  interviews.  Our  committee  stated 
this  would  be  impossible  since  we  had  a policy  against  sending  placement 
credentials  to  public  or  private  employment  agencies,  plus  the  fact  that  this 
method  was  very  inefllcient  since  employers  would  be  working  through  a middle- 
man or  third  party  whereas  direct  contact  would  be  much  more  practical. 

Our  committee  recommended  two  ways  for  the  ME  SC  to  handle  job  requests 
for  college  graduates  : (1)  The  employment  service  could  give  the  placement 
office  the  name  of  the  employer  and  details  about  the  position  so  that  the 
placement  officer  could  refer  candidates  directly  to  the  employer  for  considera- 
tion, or  (2)  the  employment  service  could  advise  employers  that  it  would  be 
wise  for  them  to  contact  campus  placement  offices  to  list  oi)enings.  In  either 
case  the  image  of  the  employment  service  would  be  enhanced  in  the  eyes  of 
employers  since  they  were  trying  to  be  of  utmost  service  even  though  they 
would  not  receive  credit  for  any  placement. 

Our  committee  was  also  quick  to  point  out  that  this  was  not  a one-way  street 
as  in  many  instances  placement  offices  would  suggest  to  employers  that  they 
should  contact  the  ME  SC  and  list  positions.  Also,  very  often  students  and 
alumni  would  be  referred  to  the  employment  service  for  registration  and 
placement  assistance. 

Mr.  Mabie  then  raised  the  question  of  summer  employment  and  part-time 
jobs  for  students  and  the  procedures  to  be  followed.  Our  committee  stated 
that  the  same  placement  policies  would  be  in  effect  when  dealing  with  the 
State  employment  service  regardless  of  whether  the  jobs  were  part-time,  sum- 
mer employment,  senior  placement,  or  alumni  placement.  Mr.  Chapaton  stated 
that  the  employment  service  had  very  little  interest  in  teacher  placement 
since  he  felt  the  Michigan  colleges  and  universities  were  doing  a good  job 
in  this  field.  He  did  mention  that  this  apparently  was  not  the  case  in 
Wisconsin  and  some  of  the  other  States  as  the  State  employment  services 
reported  a lot  of  activity  in  teacher  placement  and  the  statistics  were  very 
impressive. 

At  this  time  the  meeting  reached  a stalemate.  The  MESC  representatives 
had  hoped  that  something  more  definite  could  be  worked  out  to  handle  the 
job  listings  for  college  students  but  could  appreciate  our  situation  in  the  send- 
ing of  confidential  student  records  to  a third  party  as  well  as  the  inefficiency 
of  working  through  a middle  agency.  Mr.  Hunt  made  the  point  that  if  the 
State  employment  service  could  refer  jobs  to  us  and  then  receive  some  credit 
if  the  job  was  filled  by  the  campus  placement  office,  our  association  would 
be  glad  to  work  out  some  procedures  to  facilitate  this.  Mr.  Torango  was  going 
to  investigate  this  possibility  but  was  rather  doubtful  since  their  present  rule 
was  quite  explicit  that  the  registration,  referral,  and  placement  had  to  be 
made  from  the  State  employment  office. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  both  groups  felt  that  even  though  no  formal 
program  had  been  initiated  or  a pilot  plan  set  up,  each  organization  had  a 
great  appreciation  and  understanding  of  each  other’s  role  as  an  employment 
service  and  as  a result  could  work  harmoniously  together  without  a feeling  of 
fear  and  distrust.  Our  committee  assured  the  MESC  representatives  that 
members  of  the  Michigan  College  and  University  Placement  Association  would 
be  fully  informed  about  our  meetings  and  would  express  their  desire  to  make 
it  known  that  the  Michigan  Employment  Security  Commission  did  not  wish 
to  duplicate  placement  services  as  they  existed  and  wished  to  work  cooperatively 
with  the  colleges  whenever  possible. 

Mr.  Kinney  was  asked  to  write  up  a report  of  the  meeting  which,  after  being 
approved  by  those  present,  would  be  given  to  Mr.  Horton,  the  State  director, 
and  also  Mr.  Robert  Goodwin,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
in  Washington.  Our  committee  expressed  the  hope  this  report  would  be  sent 
out  to  the  district  directors  of  the  MESC  from  the  Detroit  office  so  they  would 
be  aware  of  the  situation  and  would  be  more  inclined  to  work  out  a relationship 
with  local  college  placement  offices  around  the  State. 

The  committee  would  like  to  thank  members  of  the  association  for  their 
letters  and  phone  calls  expressing  their  views  relative  to  this  problem  and 
we  in  turn  ask  your  complete  cooperation  in  observing  basic  rules  and  regula- 
tions in  dealing  with  the  State  employment  service.  They  are  : 
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(а)  MESC  bad  indicated  they  will  not  be  interviewing  on  campus  represent- 
ing small  employers  in  tbe  near  future ; if  they  attempt  to  do  so,  your  committee 
would  like  to  be  informed  immediately  so  regulations  and  procedures  can  be 
established  by  tbe  association. 

(б)  Job  listings  or  job  requests  from  tbe  State  employment  service  should 
be  bandied  in  this  manner:  (1)  MESC  may  give  tbe  placement  office  all  the 
information  and  details  conc-eming  tbe  job  so  that  credentials  and  individuals 
may  be  referred  directly  to  tbe  employer  or  (2)  MESC  may  ask  tbe  employer 
to  call  or  contact  tbe  campus  placement  office  to  list  tbe  position  so  that  a 
direct  relationship  can  be  established. 

Tbe  committee  will  give  a complete  account  of  its  actions  to  tbe  members  at 
tbe  spring  meeting  of  MCUPA,  which  will  be  held  on  Friday,  April  26,  at  West- 
ern Michigan  University.  Also,  tbe  committee  will  have  more  information 
on  action  taken  by  other  State  and  regional  associations  with  regard  to  this 
problem. 

Mr.  Donald  Hunt, 

Director  of  Placement,  University  of  Detroit. 

Mr.  Vern  Mable, 

Placement  Director,  Western  Michigan  University. 

Mr.  Jack  Kinney, 

Director  of  Placement,  Michigan  State  University  (Chairman) . 


Unrursity  of  Detroit, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Fchriiary  28, 1963. 

Hon.  John  Lesinski, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Lesinski  : As  one  of  your  constituents  from  the  16tb  Congressional 
District  I would  like  to  congratulate  you  on  tbe  occasion  of  your  appointment  as 
a member  of  tbe  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  for  Labor,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  see  a qualified 
man  on  such  an  important  congressional  activity. 

My  brother,  Bob  Perdue,  with  tbe  Post  Office  Department  here  in  Detroit,  told 
me  of  tbe  appointment  and  suggested  that  I contact  you  regarding  an  area  in 
which  I am  vitally  interested  and  concerned,  namely,  appropriations  for  tbe 
activities  of  tbe  U.S.  Employment  Service. 

During  tbe  last  2 years  USES  has  attempted,  through  tbe  State  agencies 
with  Federal  appropriations,  to  take  over  from  our  Nation’s  schools  tbe  pro- 
fessional placement  of  college  graduates.  They  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
provide  i>ersonnel,  paid  by  Federal  funds,  to  perform  this  function  on  the  col- 
lege campuses  and  using  college  facilities.  This,  to  me,  is  a complete  waste 
of  tbe  taxpayers  money. 

Tbe  average  college  graduate  today  is  in  strong  demand,  and  in  most  cases, 
has  readily  available  to  him  tbe  professional  placement  service  of  bis  own 
school.  This  placement  service  is  staffed  with  individuals  who  have  bad  con- 
siderable experience  in  this  type  of  work.  They  are  members  of  tbe  faculty 
of  their  respective  schools  and  by  virtue  of  this  relationship,  they  know  their 
students,  faculty,  and  departmental  academic  courses  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  them  extremely  qualified  and  effective  college  placement  officers. 

Dr.  Louis  Levine,  director  of  USES,  at  a recent  meeting  of  tbe  Midwest  Col- 
lege Placement  Association  stated  that  bis  agency  plans  to  take  over  tbe  place- 
ment activity  of  college  graduates  whenever  and  wherever  possible.  He  stated 
that  be  felt  USES  could  do  a much  better  job  than  the  colleges  were  doing 
and  that  be  had  the  personnel  and  money  resources  to  do  so.  This  appears 
to  be  a gross  attempt  at  empire  building  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Levine,  and  in  an 
activity  where  he  is  neither  wanted,  needed,  nor  qualified. 

To  spend  money  to  assist  college  graduates  who  do  not  need  the  help,  and 
where  there  are  two  or  three  times  as  many  jobs  as  there  are  graduates,  is 
utterly  ridiculous. 

On  the  other  hand,  I don’t  need  to  tell  you  of  the  chronic  unemployment 
situation  in  Detroit  and  in  most  metropolitan  areas  of  the  country.  This  is 
whese  USES  should  be  working  and  spending  its  resources.  This  is  where 
I would  like  my  money  to  be  si>ent.  Putting  the  unskilled  and  untrained 
unemployed  back  to  work  should  be  the  first  and  foremost  work  of  USES. 
If  they  ever  get  this  job  done  then  let  them  look  to  other  areas. 
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It  has  been  reliably  reported  by  Government  antbority  that  $26  million  was 
spent  in  fiscal  1962  and  $37  million  in  fiscal  1963  by  USES  to  expand  profes- 
sional placement  services  in  the  State  ofiices.  This  is  a gross  injustice  to 
the  unemployed  workers.  I am  interested  in  having  USES  and  its  State 
agencies  provide  employment  services  and  retraining  programs  for  the  un- 
skilled and  the  technologically  displaced  workers,  and  for  the  18-21  year 
group  who  represent  a real  serious  problem  among  the  unemployed. 

Until  these  problems  are  solved  let’s  not  waste  our  USES  manpower  and 
money  resources  on  college  graduates  and  professionals  who  already  have 
adequate  services  available  to  them. 

Next  time  you  are  in  Detroit  make  it  a point  to  visit  the  elaborate  suite  of 
offices  set  up  for  the  professional  placement  services  of  the  ME  SC  in  the 
Boulevard  Building  at  Woodward  and  West  Grand  Boulevard.  I am  sure  you 
will  agree  that  a great  deal  of  money  is  being  spent  by  the  Government  on 
services  that  are  not  required  by  the  college  graduates  and  professionals.  This 
is  a service  that  is  adequately  provided  by  the  colleges  and  universities, 
especially  in  Michigan.  If  this  Detroit  office  is  typical  of  what  is  set  up  in 
our  major  urban  areas  throughout  the  country,  much  Government  money  is 
being  spent  foolishly  just  to  support  Dr.  Levine’s  quest  for  power  and  authority. 

I would  appreciate  your  comments  concerning  the  above. 

Again  I extend  congratulations  on  your  rise  to  prominence  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I am  happy  to  haA^e  you  as  our  Representative  in  the  16th 
Congressional  District. 

Sincerely, 


J.  V.  Perdue, 

Assistant  Director,  Coordination  and  Placement  Department. 


College  Placement  Council,  Inc., 

Bethlehem,  Pa.,  September  13, 1962. 

Hon.  John  Lesinski, 

Member  of  Congress, 

Congress  of  the  United  States,  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Lesinski:  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter  of 
August  31,  regarding  the  letter  you  have  received  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
on  the  relationship  between  the  Employment  Service  and  college  placement 
officers.  I am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  Secretary 
Goldberg’s  letter. 

I am  asking  Mr.  Robert  Herrick,  executive  director  of  College  Placement 
Council  to  send  you  a copy  of  “Placement  of  Professional  Personnel,”  revised 
April  1962,  published  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security.  On  pages  65-66  of  this  brochure  you  will  note  that  the  college  place- 
ment program  for  the  USES  indicates  that  they  wish  to  take  applications  of 
graduating  seniors  at  the  college  and  to  station  staff  members  on  the  campus 
in  addition  to  other  activities. 

1.  The  council  is  unalterably  opposed  to  having  representatives  of  the  State 
employment  agencies  come  on  the  campus  to  take  applications  of  graduating 
students.  The  placement  officer  would  be  very  glad  to  make  the  students 
aware  of  the  services  of  the  State  employment  agency,  but  it  is  their  position 
that  the  student  should  then  voluntarily  seek  such  assistance. 

2.  One  of  the  most  important  services  the  placement  officer  can  render  is  to 
relate  the  applicant  to  the  known  circumstances  of  employment.  If  employers 
are  not  identified  the  placement  director  may  inadvertently  allow  a graduate 
to  pursue  what  he  would  immediately  recognize  as  an  undesirable  placement. 
Since  thousands  of  opportunities  are  known  to  both  the  director  and  the  State 
agency,  anonymity  would  also  result  in  a welter  of  cross-referrals.  I am 
sure  that  a State  employment  agency  does  not  refer  applicants  to  an  unknoAvn 
employer  through  a third  party. 

There  is  a basic  difference  between  the  philosophy  of  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service  and  that  of  the  College  Placement  Council  that  would  appear  to  be 
unreconcilable.  The  employment  service  is  fundamentally  interested  in  em- 
ployment per  se  without  major  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  individual.  The 
Council  sees  the  placement  office  as  part  of  the  educational  process — teaching 
individuals  not  only  how  to  prepare  for  their  interviews  but  to  become  aware 
of  opportunities  compatible  with  their  specific  interests  and  abilities  and  to 
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use  tiieir  initiative  to  pursue  the  best  employment  course.  Development  of  an 
individual’s  initiative  is  being  sold  short  lately  in  many  circles. 

The  employee  will  be  effective  only  to  the  extent  that  the  job  provides  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  bis  ability,  satisfies  bis  level  of  aspiration,  stimulates  bis 
interest,  and  provides  for  bis  social  and  economic  needs.  Acquainted  as  we  are 
^^’ltb  the  tradition  of  the  State  employment  service  we  cannot  conceive  of  its 
employees  now,  or  in  the  foreseeable  future,  serving  this  greater  need  on  the 
campus. 

I believe  it  is  rather  rare  today  when  a professional  association  desires  to 
handle  its  own  affairs  in  an  optimum  fashion  without  calling  on  Government 
aid,  and  this  is  what  the  CPC  wishes  to  do. 

I would  appreciate  any  comments  you  would  have  concerning  this  letter  or 
the  “Placement  of  Professional  Personnel”  brochure.  Your  support  of  our  pro- 
gram would  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Chester  E.  Peters,  President,  C.  P.  C. 


Braxdox-Welch  Personnel  Services, 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  March  27, 1963. 

Hon.  John  Lesinski, 

Xew  House  Office  Building, 

Wash  ington,  D.C. 


Dear  Congressman  Lesinski:  The  USES  1964  budget  hearing  is  scheduled 
for  this  week  and  we  ask  that  you  use  your  influence  to  see  that  funds  are 
allowed  in  this  budget  only  to  carry  on  the  necessary  and  basic  work  for  which 
the  USES  was  created  * * * locating  jobs  for  the  unemployed. 

The  statistics  show  that  the  proi>osed  budget  for  the  USES  is  practically 
double  the  budget  of  1957,  however,  their  job  placement  effectiveness  has  re- 
mained almost  static  since  1953.  Funds  allotted  for  advertising  job  openings 
through  newspaper  and  radio  media  and  the  expansion  into  new  and  larger 
oflaces  to  compete  directly  with  private  enterprise  will  definitely  represent  a 
waste  of  perhaps  millions  of  dollars  at  a time  when  all  reasonable  economy 
should  be  practiced  in  the  interest  of  a balanced  budget  and  lowered  taxes  that 
are  said  to  be  so  important  to  the  national  economy. 

Our  professional  supports  the  basic  reason  for  the  USES  as  contemplated 
by  the  Congress  when  they  passed  the  enabling  legislation  in  1933.  That  was  a 
very  worthwhile  objective  then  and  still  is,  but  their  expanded  program  into  the 
personnel  placement  field  in  moving  employed  people  from  job  to  job,  represents 
further  Government  intervention  and  competition  in  the  field  of  private  enter- 
prise and  an  infringement  on  basic  American  principles. 

Sincerely, 


Barbara  A.  Brandon. 
Evelyn  L.  Welch. 
Philip  A.  Welch. 


March  22,  1963. 

Hon.  John  Lesinski, 

V.S.  Congressman, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Lesinski  : I have  never  before  taken  the  liberty  of  writing 
to  a Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  however  action  is  about  to  be  taken,  affecting 
the  Government  budget  with  respect  to  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  that  I 
believe  should  be  strongly  rejected. 

The  trend  of  USES  budget  has  been  steadily  upward  and  has  skyrocketed  in 
the  last  several  years,  the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1963  is  roughly  doubled 
that  of  1957.  I believe  the  USES  operation  is  not  carrying  out  the  job  that  it 
was  primarily  set  up  to  do — to  find  work  for  the  unemployed.  It  now  is  spend- 
ing millions  of  dollars  in  newspaper  advertisements  and  other  mediums  encourag- 
ing those  workers  who  are  already  employed  and  who  do  not  need  Government 
assistance,  at  the  expense  of  the  many  citizens  and  taxpayers  who  are  un- 
employed. 
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As  a taxpayer,  citizen,  and  employer  I would  be  very  interested  in  knowing 
the  answer  to  the  following : 

(1)  What  exactly  is  the  proper  function  of  USES?  Should  it  devote 
priority  efforts  to  the  unemployment  problem  or  should  labor  shortages  and 
recruiting  of  job  applicants  be  of  primary  concern? 

(2)  How  much  money  does  USES  operations  really  cost  American  tax- 
payers every  year? 

( 3 ) What  is  the  cost  per  placement  ? 

(4)  What  percentage  of  the  unemployed  are  actually  placed  by  USES  as 
opposed  to  the  percentage  of  finding  jobs  for  themselves? 

(5)  Many  Americans  derive  a livelihood  from  the  service  of  finding  em- 
ployment for  people.  Do  the  activities  of  the  USES,  outside  servicing  the 
unemployed  represent  unfair  Government  competition  with  private  industry? 

(6)  USES  is  making  an  effort  to  move  into  employment  recruiting  on 
college  campuses,  an  activity  which  previously  has  been  satisfactorily 
handled  by  college  placement  ofiSces  and  normal  mechanisms  of  private  enter- 
prise. Is  this  USES  effort  duplicative  and  wasteful? 

I do  not  believe  that  USES  is  doing  what  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  want  it  to  do.  I believe  that  remedial  legislation  is  necessary  to  channel 
the  money  and  effort  expended  by  USES  into  productive  programs  that  do  not 
compete  with  nor  duplicate  the  efforts  of  private  enterprise  and  that  will  get  to 
the  root  of  the  Nation’s  unemployment  problem. 

Respectfully, 

Donald  A.  Kingsbury. 

Rocky  River,  Ohio. 


Norrell  Personnel  Service, 
Atlanta,  Qa.,  March  26,  1968. 

Congressman  John  Lesinski, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Congressman  Lesinski  : We  would  like  to  go  on  record  as  being  opposed 
to  further  action  by  our  Federal  Government  which  threatens  to  put  private 
enterprise  out  of  existence.  We  are  speaking  specifically  about  the  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service. 

Rather  than  an  increase,  we  are  in  favor  of  a drastic  reduction  in  the  funds 
USES  now  receives,  since  the  Service  is  not  doing  the  job  for  which  it  was  orig- 
inally set  up,  and  that  is  to  find  work  for  the  unemployed.  Through  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars  spent  each  year  in  advertising  and  recruiting,  they  are 
attracting  employed  persons  away  from  their  jobs  and  placing  them  on  other 
jobs.  They  are  doing  all  of  this,  we  fear,  while  forgetting  their  purpose  for 
being — to  get  jobs  for  those  people  to  whom  our  Government,  from  the  taxpayers, 
is  paying  unemployment  benefits. 

The  vast  operation  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  is  costing  this  country 
many  millions  a year  to  attempt  a job  which  has  been  proved  in  every  section 
of  the  country  can  be  done  better  by  private  enterprise.  Therefore,  we  believe 
that  funds  to  USES  should  be  curtailed  at  once,  and  that  action  should  be  taken 
to  get  the  Service  back  to  doing  what  they  were  designed  to  do,  and  which  we 
as  private  enterprise  support  completely. 

We  ask.  Congressman  Lesinski,  that  you  give  this  matter  your  careful  con- 
sideration, and  we  hope  you  will  use  your  infiuence  strongly  against  any  meas- 
ures which  further  the  cause  of  putting  private  enterprise  out  of  existence. 

Sincerely, 


Edwin  L.  Garner,  General  Manager. 


Brown  Efficiency  Bureau,  Inc., 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  March  22, 1963. 

Congressman  John  Lesinski, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Lesinski:  We  should  like  in  the  name  of  our  private 
enterprise  system  strenuously  protest  further  expansion  and  recommend  a reduc- 
tion in  the  budget  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service. 
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It  has  failed  miserably  to  solve  the  employment  problem  over  the  years  and  the 
expansion  in  the  past  2 years  has  shown  their  aim  is  to  lead  us  to  federalization 
of  all  employment  and  reduce  us  to  a slave  state. 

The  fact  remains  they  are  more  interested  in  paying  unemployment  comi)ensa- 
tion  than  getting  people  jobs.  Three  out  of  five  placements  they  admit  are  made 
by  pulling  people  who  are  now  employed  from  taxpaying  employers  and  putting 
them  on  other  jobs.  This  shows  a fine  placement  record  but  relieves  the  employ- 
ment situation  not  one  bit. 

In  the  name  of  free  enterprise  stop  this  giant  before  it  devours  us  the  taxpayers 
and  puts  us  out  of  business. 

Sincerely, 


Milo  M.  Haffxee. 


Faddeix  Persoxxel  Service, 

Gary,  Incl.,  March  23, 1963. 

Congressman  .Iohx  Lesixski, 

House  Office  Building, 

WasJiingtcm,  D.C. 

Dear  Coxgressmax  Lesixski  : You  will  not  be  surprised  that  private  employ- 
ment services  are  alarmed  at  the  11,000  percent  increase  in  expenditures  of  the 
L'.S.  Employment  Service  during  its  history  in  its  endeavors  to  place  all  people 
in  all  jobs.  Because  you,  too,  should  be  concerned,  we  submit  three  quotes 
without  comment : 

(1)  USES  budget,  1933—81,500,000;  1963— 8168,700,000  (all  from  Federal  un- 
employment compensation  taxes  on  employers) . 

(2)  ‘Tt  is  intended  that  the  employment  office  in  each  locality  will  become  the 
community  manpower  center”  ( Bernard  Teets,  director,  Colorado  State  extension 
service). 

(3)  "After  June  1935,  the  state  employment  offices  were  given  exclusive  con- 
trol of  employment ; they  determine  who  could  be  hired  or  what  and  where” 
C‘The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Third  Reich” — Wm.  L.  Shirer). 

Then  why  do  you  tolerate,  even  assist,  the  State  as  it  engages  in  the  employ- 
ment agency  business?  YThy?  But  you  say,  that's  different.  Jobs  are  neces- 
sary— so  are  shoes,  phones,  and  food.  Would  you  suggest  the  Government  get 
into  these  businesses? 


Respectfully  yours. 


Malry  G.  Faddell. 


Pratt  Youxglove  Employmext  Service, 

Siou.r  City,  loica,  March  22, 1963. 

Hon.  JoHX  Lesixski, 

House  of  Hepresentati res. 

House  Office  Building, 

Wa.sh  ington,  D.C. 


Dear  Coxgressmax  Lesixski  : I am  deeply  concerned  with  the  continued  in- 
crease in  needless  spending  by  the  U.S.  Employment  Service.  Many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  wasted  soliciting  and  placing  persons  presently  employed. 
Recruitment  of  presently  employed  persons  through  newspai)er  and  other  adver- 
tising media  by  the  Federal  Service  is  increasing  daily.  It  would  seem  logical 
that  these  millions  could  be  better  used  in  finding  jobs  for  the  out-of-work  people 
of  the  Nation  in  this  critical  period  of  unemployment. 

The  U.S.  Employment  Service  was  originated  with  the  express  intent  of  finding 
employment  for  people  out  of  work.  I sincerely  believe  that  you  could  do  a 
gi’eat  service  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  suggesting  that  the  U.S. 
Employment  Service  focus  on  the  placement  of  the  unemployed,  and  that  finding 
positions  for  the  already  employed  is  not  their  concern. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 


C.  Ramsay  Youxglove. 


Gibsoxia,  Pa.,  March  22.  1963. 

Representative  Johx  Lesixski, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Coxgressmax  Lesixski  : This  is  a protest  against  the  growing  budget 
of  the  L'.S.  Employment  Service. 
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Needless  millions  of  dollars  are  being  spent  by  the  USES  to  set  up  separate 
plush  offices  for  the  special  treatment  of  white  collar  workers,  and  for  active 
recruitment  (by  costly  newspaper  and  radio  advertising)  and  placement  of  em- 
ployed workers. 

The  USES  and  its  State  affiliates  were  to  find  jobs  for  unemployed  workers, 
but  have  recently  spent  more  and  more  of  their  tax-supix)rted  funds  on  actively 
recruiting  and  placing  employed  workers — to  the  detriment  of  their  job  of  plac- 
ing the  unemployed. 

All  of  this  creates  an  absurd  situation.  Unemployment  grows,  and  yet  the 
Government  employment  services  use  more  and  more  of  their  budget  in  trying  to 
place  employed  workers  rather  than  the  unemployed.  Businessmen  pay  taxes 
which  are  used  by  the  Government  to  pirate  their  own  skilled  employees  away 
from  them.  This  cannot  be  justified  socially  or  economically. 

Taxpayers  could  save  millions  of  dollars  if  the  USES  would  concentrate  only 
on  getting  unemployed  workers  off  the  unemployment  compensation  rolls. 

Taxpayers  could  save  millions  of  dollars  if  the  USES  would  cease  its  attempt 
to  become  a monopolistic  employment  service  (and  I am  against  any  kind  of 
monopoly,  Government  or  otherwise). 

The  private  employment  services  supported  voluntarily  by  employers  and  job 
seekers,  at  no  tax  expense,  do  and  can  fulfill  the  function  of  aiding  employed 
workers  find  new  positions.  Government  attempts  to  harm  and  put  out  of  busi- 
ness this  segment  of  private  industry  is  unwarranted  and  is  socially  as  well  as 
economically  unfeasible. 

Very  truly  yours, 


R.  L.  Smith. 


The  New  York  Medical  Exchange  Agency, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  March  22, 1963. 

Congressman  John  Lesinski, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Congressman  Lesinski  : As  a member  of  the  committee  reviewing  the 
U.S.  Employment  Service  budget,  I appeal  to  you  to  do  all  in  your  powder  to  stop 
the  useless  waste  of  millions  of  dollars. 

As  you  know,  it  is  not  doing  the  job  it  was  set  up  to  do — which  was  to  find 
work  for  the  unemployed.  We  are  told  daily  of  the  rising  unemployment.  Why 
are  these  people  not  put  into  jobs  instead  of  wasting  money  in  placing  people 
already  employed.  It  is  costing  needless  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  a govern- 
mental monster  that  is  consuming  private  enterprise. 

Sincerely, 


Patricia  Edgerly,  Director. 


Life  Employment  Service, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  March  22, 1963. 

Congressman  John  Lesinski, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  : It  is  with  a great  deal  of  concern  that  we  view  the  costly 
expansion  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service.  The  amount  of  money  being  spent 
on  advertising  in  newspapers,  yellow  pages,  radio  and  television  is  unbelieveable. 
In  addition  the  new  training  programs  are  costing  far  more  than  they  are  worth 
and  are  not  in  any  sense  doing  a job. 

We  know  you  are  interested  in  reducing  the  budget  and  saving  the  taxpayers 
money  and  millions  could  be  saved  here  without  harm  to  anyone  except  ]per- 
haps  those  employed  by  USES.  It  has  always  been  our  understanding,  and  we 
believe  the  thought  of  the  Congress,  that  this  agency  was  formed  to  find  jobs 
for  the  unemployed.  Today,  by  far  the  largest  number  of  placements  made  by 
USES  are  those  people  already  employed.  In  other  words,  taking  people  off 
jobs  and  putting  them  in  others.  It  appears  they  are  doing  very  little  for  the 
unemployed. 

There  is  also  another  factor,  the  encroachment  of  Government  on  private  en- 
terprise. This  may  not  be  a big  factor  in  your  eyes  as  the  private  employment 
industry  is  not  a large  one  but  there  are  thousands  of  people  who  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  this  business,  are  highly  respected  by  industry  in  general  and  who 
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are  doing  a creditable  job.  This  expanded  encroachment  of  USES  is  making  it 
difficult  for  them,  and  they  are  taxpayers. 

May  we  ask  that  this  matter  of  expansion  of  USES  and  what  they  are  doing 
be  looked  into  very  carefully  and  that  thi^  agency  be  made  to  limit  their  activi- 
ties to  what  the  Congress  intended;  namely,  find  jobs  for  the  unemployed. 
Thank  you  for  your  help. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  W.  Roehm. 


Esquire  Employment  Service. 
Indmnupolis,  Ind.,  March  22, 1963. 


Congressman  John  Lesinski, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  : We  are  alarmed  at  the  amount  of  money  being  wasted  by 
the  U.S.  Employment  Service  in  an  effort  to  do  a job  not  intended  by  the  Con- 
gress. Millions  of  dollars  of  taxpayers  money  is  being  spent  to  take  people  off 
of  jobs  and  place  them  in  others.  If  USES  would  limit  their  activities  to  finding 
jobs  for  the  unemployed  it  would  be  fine  but  from  all  the  information  we  can 
obtain  they  are  doing  very  little  in  this  respect. 

We  are  sure  millions  could  be  saved  with  no  hardship  to  anyone  and  we  are 
confident  a thorough  investigation  would  amaze  you.  Most  of  the  services  per- 
formed by  this  agency  are  useless  and  the  coimtry  could  well  do  without  them. 
Will  you  please  give  this  your  consideration. 

Very  truly  yours. 


Warren  Jackson. 


Aladin  Agencies. 

Hollywood,  Fla.,  March  25, 1963. 

Dear  Congressman  Lesinski  : Having  operated  a private  employment  service 
for  almost  10  years,  I feel  I am  possibly  closer  to  the  general  picture  than  you 
gentlemen  who  will  vote  an  increase  or  a decrease,  in  the  1064  budget  of  the 
giant  bureau  which  throttles  private  enterprise  at  every  turn. 

Certainly  there  is  need  for  the  U.S.  Employment  Service.  There  is  need  for 
unemployment  comx)ensation  for  those  displaced  for  no  fault  of  their  own.  The 
Employment  Service  should  function  solely  to  find  employment  for  those  draw- 
ing unemployment  compensation  and  thus  get  them  off  the  public  payroll.  In- 
stead they  continuously  advertise  jobs  in  the  papers,  over  the  air  and  by  direct 
mail,  many  times  taking  already  employed  i)ersons  out  of  positions  and  possibly 
placing  them  with  a competitor  of  the  first  employer,  using  his  tax  money  to 
accomplish  the  final  result. 

Speaking  for  my  area,  a State  with  no  wage  and  hour  act  and  consequent 
low  working  conditions,  there  is  no  dearth  of  jobs.  The  problem  is  to  find 
persons  willing  to  work  as  long  as  their  compensation  checks  last.  And  this 
condition  exists  from  coast  to  coast. 

I therefore  wish  to  express  the  following : 

1.  I object  to  the  USES  advertising  jobs,  citing  salaries,  and  endeavoring 
to  lure  i>ersons  to  look  for  “greener  fields”  through  their  Service.  If  they  spent 
all  their  energy  on  finding  work  for  the  unemployed,  there  would  be  a fast  and 
drastic  increase  in  employment. 

2.  I object  to  the  lax  manner  in  which  compensation  checks  are  passed  out. 
many  times  to  j)ersons  wholly  undeserving  and  not  in  need  of  Government 
supi)ort. 

3.  I object  to  the  many  millions  of  tax  dollars  wasted  by  this  Bureau,  in 
advertising,  in  building  of  luxurious  offices,  in  constantly  adding  to  the  payroll 
nationally. 

4.  I object  to  the  intrusion  of  Govermnent  in  the  field  of  free  enterprise,  the 
system  which,  in  the  past,  made  our  country  great.  And,  although  a registered 
Democrat,  I believe  in  the  “liberty  amendment”  (Xo.  23)  to  the  Constitution. 

The  Government  which  governs  least  governs  best.  I urge  that  the  USES 
budget  be  cut  rather  than  increased. 

Resi>ectfully. 


Harold  M.  Schwab. 
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Smaller  Business  of  America,  Inc., 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  March  22,  1963. 

Hoii.  John  Lesinski, 

House  Office  Buildmg, 

Washington,  D.€. 

Dear  Congressman  Lesinski  : I understand  that  there  will  be  hearings  soon 
on  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  budget  for  the  fiscal  1964. 

Permit  me  to  voice  the  opinion  of  private  enterprise  which  of  course  is  the  basis 
of  the  economy  of  our  Government.  Without  private  enterprise  there  would  be 
no  moneys  to  run  the  Government.  As  surprising  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  many 
people  in  Government  service  who  want  to  take  over  the  functions  of  private 
enterprise. 

The  U.S.  Employment  Service  together  with  the  State  Employment  Service 
were  set  up  to  help  people  who  were  out  of  employment  to  secure  a place  of 
employment  for  them.  However,  the  employees  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service 
are  going  far  beyond  what  Congress  intended  them  to  do,  such  as  taking  people 
who  are  working  and  finding  them  other  jobs.  Advertising  in  competition  with 
the  field  of  private  enterprise.  If  they  would  stay  put  on  what  Congress  origi- 
nally intended  their  function,  the  Government  could  save  millions  of  dollars. 

Secondly,  it  represents  another  endeavor  of  Government  intervention  into  the 
field  of  private  enterprise.  This  should  be  stopped  and  permit  me  to  say  that 
practically  all  Government  services  cost  the  taxpayer  money. 

Private  enterprise  pays  taxes  and  moneys  received  by  the  Government  are  the 
basis  of  the  Government  being  able  to  handle  its  national  affairs. 

Sincerely, 


S.  R.  Christophersen, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


Central  Employment  Service,  Inc., 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  March  23,  1963. 

Hon.  John  Lesinski, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  : As  the  founder-owner-manager  of  the  first  private  em- 
ployment agency  in  West  Virginia  in  25  years  I am  concerned  about  the  restrictive 
legislation  constantly  being  proposed  to  shackle  the  taxpaying  private  employ- 
ment agencies. 

It  is  my  honest  opinion  that — 

( 1 ) A private  employment  agency  does  superior  placement  work. 

(2)  The  USES  is  not  doing  the  job  it  was  set  up  to  do^ — which  w^as  to  find 
work  for  only  the  unemployed. 

( 3 ) The  U SES  is  spending  needless  millions  of  dollars. 

We  cannot  afford  to  stifle  private  enterprise  in  this  country  and  install  Gov- 
ernment to  conduct  each  phase  of  our  life. 

The  private  employment  agencies  in  W^est  Virginia  earnestly  seek  your  support 
of  our  cause. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Marion  A.  Williams. 


Alert  Personnel,  Inc., 
Tampa,  Fla.,  March  22,  1963. 

Congressman  John  Lesinski, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Lesinski  : Although  I vote  in  Florida,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  you  represent  the  entire  United  States  in  your  duties  with  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  thus  my  letter  to  you. 

Everyone  is  talking  about  unemployment  and  the  need  to  reduce  business 
taxes — but  the  most  obvious  method  of  accomplishing  these  two  points  is  being 
missed  entirely. 

We  still  have  this  “hard  core  of  unemployment”  because  obviously  the  Em- 
ployment Security  Bureau  of  the  Labor  Department  is  not  devoting  its  entire 
time  to  the  placement  of  these  unemployed.  Regulation  of  this  Bureau  to  re- 
strict their  efforts  to  the  unemployed  applicant  who  truly  needs  their  help  would 
reduce  their  need  for  appropriations,  reduce  their  man-hour  requirements  by 
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at  least  50  percent  now  being  applied  to  the  placement  of  the  “already  employed” 
and  the  “professional”  applicants  who  would  be  much  better  served  by  private 
industry.  Since  employers  pay  the  entire  cost  of  this  service,  a reduction  in 
his  taxes  for  this  purpose,  could  immediately  put  more  money  into  business 
expansion,  etc. 

At  this  time  the  USES  offices  throughout  America  are  competing  directly  with 
private  enterprise,  spending  tax  money  in  advertising  for  additional  appli- 
cants—when,  in  fact,  they  are  not  giving  enough  attention  to  the  applicants  al- 
ready in  their  files  who  are  unemployed  and  need  a job. 

I sincerely  suggest  that  the  appropriations  for  the  USES  be  reduced,  instead 
of  being  increased  as  they  requested  to  the  tune  of  $32.57  million  per  year,  espe- 
cially when  the  expenditure  by  this  Bureau  of  $400  million  in  the  last  fiscal  year 
did  not  reduce  the  unemployed  enough  to  warrant  further  expense. 

Sincerely  yours, 

GrayceR.  Taylor,  Oivner. 


Independent  Employment  Service, 

Independence,  Mo.,  March  23,  1963. 

Mr.  John  Lesinski, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Lesinski  : The  hearing  on  the  forthcoming  budget  of  the  U.S.  Employ- 
ment Service  for  fiscal  year  1964  will  soon  commence. 

We  are  not  in  a position  to  judge  whether  this  bureau  needs  more  or  less  to 
operate.  There  are  two  questions  which  come  to  our  minds  : 

1.  Is  the  USES  doing  the  job  it  was  set  up  to  do,  which  was  find  work  for 
unemployed? 

2.  Are  we  spending  needless  millions  of  dollars  in  this  operation  which 
could  be  used  elsewhere  to  greater  advantage? 

We  object  to  further  expansion  of  State  employment  services  as  this  repre- 
sents further  intervention  in  the  field  of  private  enterprise. 

We  feel  your  thinking  in  regard  to  this  situation  will  be  in  the  best  interest  of 
all  concerned. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Harold  Vince,  Owner. 


Wadsworth,  Ohio,  March  27, 1963. 

Hon.  John  Lesinski, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  following  is  directed  to  you  as  a member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  of  the  88th  Congress.  As  a taxpayer  I am  interested  in  the 
allocation  of  moneys,  as  well  as  tax  cost  reduction. 

The  abuse  of  the  original  intent  of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  designed  to  secure 
positions  for  the  unemployed,  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  a decided  meas- 
ure must  be  taken  to  correct  and  curtail  this  operation. 

It  is  no  secret  the  U.S.  Employment  Service,  through  its  State  offices,  is 
making  a concentrated  effort  to  take  over  manpower  control  in  this  country. 
Many  tax  dollars  are  being  used  by  this  agency  advertising  in  newspapers,  by 
radio,  television,  lectures,  etc.  This  appeal  is  directed  to  all  the  employed,  as 
well  as  those  unemployed,  defeating  the  purpose  of  my  tax  dollar. 

I heartily  approve  of  a Government  agency  set  up  to  secure  positions  and  aid 
those  out  of  work,  but  why  should  I pay  my  tax  dollar  into  an  organization 
whose  growing  design  seems  to  be  gaining  control  and  regulation  of  all 
manpower  ? 

Known  instances  of  coercion  by  USES  on  individuals  and  employers  poses  the 
question,  “Is  the  United  States  Headed  for  Socialism?” 

Is  it  necessary  for  part  of  my  tax  dollar  to  support  employees  of  USES  to 
visit  schools,  pregraduate  and  college,  to  test  students?  Is  it  vital  for  them  to 
supplant  college  placement  bureaus?  Do  we  want  to  follow  the  plan  of  Russia 
to  determine  in  the  schools,  by  Government  procedure,  in  which  field  each  student 
will  conduct  his  adult  life? 
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The  increased  budget  of  the  USES  over  the  past  5 years,  per  available  figures, 
is  not  justified.  The  budget  should  be  cut,  and  the  duties  of  this  Government 
department  should  be  carried  out  as  originally  intended  per  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act. 

I appreciate  the  time  you  have  given  to  reading  this  letter.  It  represents 
thousands  of  people  who  feel  as  I do,  but  do  not  take  the  time  to  call  these 
facts  to  the  attention  of  someone,  like  yourself,  who  has  the  power  to  correct 
this  deplorable  situation. 

May  I hear  your  views  regarding  this  situation  ? 

Sincerely  yours, 


Norma  J.  Baumann,  C.E.C. 


Robert  Durr  Personnel  Associates, 

Neivark,  N.J.,  March  27, 1963. 

Congressman  John  Lesinski, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C, 


Dear  Congressman  Lesinski:  You  are,  at  the  present  time,  reviewing  the 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Employment  Service.  May  we  urge  you,  at  this  time,  to  give 
consideration  to  a reduction  in  the  expenditures  being  allocated  to  this  bureau- 
cratic enterprise. 

There  are,  in  these  United  States,  over  4,500  privately  owned  employment 
agencies  that  have  been  doing  an  outstandingly  fine  representative  job  of  provid- 
ing a service  to  those  seeking  reemploy.  We  do  not  believe  that  further  intrusion 
or  expansion  on  the  part  of  the  USES  is  necessary. 

The  USES,  as  a body,  was  originally  established  in  the  post-depression  era  to 
aid  only  the  unemployed  and  the  ruthless  expansion  into  an  area  of  free  enter- 
prise is  totally  unwarranted. 

A major  cutback  in  governmental  expenditures  should  be  today’s  theme,  in- 
stead of  the  further  growth  of  an  unneeded  and  unnecessary  governmental 
activity. 

There  is  little  to  justify  the  addition  of  thousands  of  people  to  the  USES 
payroll ; the  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  for  plush  and  lavish  oflice  space, 
electronic  equipment,  oversized  parking  areas,  etc.,  when  private  industry,  through 
its  own  capital  investment,  has  been,  is  now,  and  will  continue  to  be  the  primary 
focal  point  of  the  person  seeking  reemploy. 

In  conclusion,  sir,  as  the  president  of  a private  corporation,  all  that  I would 
ask  of  you  is  the  fair  evaluation  of  private  versus  public  enterprise  and  your 
own  reaction  to  governmental  expansion  if  you  were  to  find  yourself  in  my 
position. 

Urging  you  to  protect  the  right  of  the  free  American,  I remain 
Respectfully  yours. 


Robert  D.  Fleischer,  President. 


Lawrence  Personnel, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  27, 1963. 

Congressman  Lesinski, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Lesinski:  At  present  I understand  that  your  com- 

mittee is  reviewing  the  budget  for  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  and  I would  like 
to  volunteer  my  opinion. 

No  doubt  you  will  review  much  data  and  hear  from  many  articulate  speakers ; 
and  I am  sure  that  they  will  be  able  to  present  a strong  case  to  be  used  in  restrict- 
ing the  USES  funds  to  the  use  of  the  unemployed  person  only. 

Please  add  my  feelings  to  this  opinion.  Even  though  the  Government  uses  my 
tax  money  in  direct  competition  to  my  livelihood,  I urge  the  expenditure  of 
any  and  all  funds  needed  to  return  all  unemployed  to  productivity.  But  at  pres- 
ent the  bulk  of  the  funds  go  to  serving  the  employed  * * * and  the  unemployed 
are  being  neglected. 

Even  as  I read  in  yesterday’s  local  paper  that  Pennsylvania  has  9.3  percent 
unemployed,  I see  the  Pennsylvania  State  Employment  Service  advertising 
openings  that  should  be  filled  from  their  files  of  unemployed.  A restriction  on 
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the  use  of  our  money  to  serving  only  the  unemployed  would  certainly  help  to 
lower  that  9.3  percent. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  consideration. 

Sincerely, 

Lawrence  T.  Goldberg. 


New  York,  N.Y.,  March  27, 1963. 


Representative  John  Lesinski, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representatr’E  Lesinski  : Often  in  public  affairs,  a once-needed  solu- 
tion outlives  its  usefulness  or  changes  its  emphasis. 

There  is  a role  for  USES  to  play — what  it  was  originally  designed  to  do : help 
those  who  are  having  difficulty  being  employed  to  get  work.  Instead,  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  the  difference  nowadays  between  the  day-to-day  functioning  of 
any  USES  office  and  a private  employment  agency. 

I hope  you  will  examine  closely  the  budgetary  requests  for  fiscal  1964  of 
USES  to  see  just  how  much  is  going  to  go  for  elaborate  offices  and  involved 
selective  machinery  that  may  serve  only  to  duplicate  the  work  of  already  exist- 
ing private  employment  agencies,  which,  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  ought 
to  be  put  in  a position  of  having  to  compete  with  Government  bureaus. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 

Yours  very  truly. 


Henry  J.  Schapper. 


Betty  Gray  Co.. 

BaUimore,  Md.,  March  28, 1963. 

Hon.  John  Lesinski, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Lesinski  : May  I extend  my  sincere  thanks  in  advance  for 
your  taking  time  to  read  a few  lines  from  a fellow  citizen, 

I understand  that  hearings  on  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1964  are  scheduled  to  begin  this  week,  and  would  like  to  set  forth  my 
opinions  and  objections  to  the  further  expansion  of  the  State  employment 
services. 

Realizing  that  there  is  a great  drive  underway  to  economize  within  our  Gov- 
ernment, may  I suggest  that  the  USES  would  be  a very  appropriate  area  upon 
which  to  concentrate — millions  of  dollars  are  being  spent  needlessly — I am  sure 
you  would  be  alarmed  to  learn  just  how  much  of  the  fund  appropriated  to  the 
U.S.  Employment  Service  is  spent  each  year  for  absolutely  unnecessary  news- 
paper advertising. 

The  present-day  operation  of  the  USES  certainly  is  adversely  affecting  the 
general  public,  the  large  and  small  businessman,  myself  included,  and  the 
economy  of  the  Nation.  Granted,  the  initial  purpose  of  the  employment  service 
years  ago  was  good  and  useful  in  that  its  prime  function  was  to  find  jobs  for 
those  receiving  unemployment  compensation.  Under  its  present  practice  of 
advertising  and  attracting  employed  people  away  from  their  present  jobs,  how- 
ever, it  is  most  assuredly  contributing  directly  to  the  unemployment  situation 
and  the  exceptional  turnover  of  manpower.  Think  of  the  employers  who,  fol- 
lowing President  Kennedy’s  suggestions,  have  instituted  on-the-job  training  of 
new  employees  only  to  then  have  these  expensive  newly  trained  employees  enticed 
to  “greener  pastures”  by  a free  job  advertised  by  the  State  employment  service. 

If  allowed  to  grow,  the  USES  will  become  a monstrous  bureaucracy  in  our 
country,  resulting  in  socialized  employment  and  control  of  American  manpower. 
What  will  happen  to  our  freedom  of  choice — employers  free  to  choose  the  em- 
ployees they  want,  and  employees  free  to  work  on  the  jobs  of  their  choice? 
What’s  to  happen  to  the  small  businessman?  Can  we  survive  further  Gov- 
ernment intervention  in  the  field  of  private  enterprise  ? 

Please,  Congressman  Lesinski,  give  this  matter  your  serious  attention  and 
support.  My  best  regards  and  deei)est  thanks  again. 

Respectfully, 


Elizabeth  Farrell. 
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Beenxan  Employment  Agency, 
Stamford,  Conn.,  March  27, 1963. 

Hon.  John  Lesinski, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Congressman  Lesinski;  Since  you  are  a member  of  the  committee  re- 
viewing the  U.S.  Employment  Service  budget  for  fiscal  1964,  may  I ask  you  to 
please  bear  in  mind  all  taxpayers  pay  this  excessive  burden. 

The  USES  is  not  performing  the  task  for  which  it  was  created  under  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act.  It  was  never  intended  to  be  a competitive  agency  against 
the  private  employment  agency  business.  That  is  just  what  it  is  today. 

It  was  created  to  help  the  needy  and  indigent  unemployed.  It  now  forgets 
those  in  that  unfortunate  group  and  is  desperately  trying  to  place  highly 
skilled  workers  who  are  at  the  top  of  the  work  force.  The  USES  has  now  a 
highly  paid  staff  of  field  workers,  very  plush  oflSices  and  the  USES  in  California 
are  able  to  pay  for  a statewide  teletype  system.  The  specialized  job  applicant 
is  in  great  demand.  Try  to  find  a secretary  today.  But  the  unskilled  are  without 
jobs. 

We  in  the  private  employment  agency  business  must  carry  this  unnecessary 
tax  burden  to  help  maintain  a business  in  direct  and  active  competition  with  us. 

Should  any  Government  agency  be  in  direct  competition  with  us?  Or  with 
private  enterprise?  Don’t  you  consider  this  most  unfair  practices?  I trust  you 
will  not  appropriate  unnecessary  and  lavisih  funds  to  the  USES. 

I might  add  that  I represent  an  employment  service  that  has  been  operating 
in  Stamford  and  Greenwich  for  55  years.  I know  our  business  bears  a reputa- 
tion for  integrity  of  service  and  enjoys  the  good  will  of  the  public  we  serve,  both 
employers  and  employees. 

Most  sincerely, 


Margaret  Brennan,  Co-oivner. 


Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  March  27,  1963. 

Representative  John  Lesinski, 

House  Ojfice  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Representative  Lesinski  ; To  the  discerning  observer,  it  seems  clear 
that  USES  has  overstepped  its  intended  purpose  and  is  making  a drive  for  com- 
plete control  of  all  manpower. 

/It  is  hardly  appropriate  for  the  Government  to  set  out  to  be  the  biggest  em- 
ployment bureau  in  the  land — at  a high  cost  to  employers  in  taxes,  and,  in  turn, 
costly  to  the  average  citizen. 

I ask  you,  therefore,  to  consider,  carefully,  in  the  current  budget  hearings  for 
funds  for  USES  for  1964  how  far  this  agency  is  stra3dng  from  its  original  pur- 
pose and  whether  it  is  really  wise  to  spend  many  millions  of  the  public’s  money 
in  this  unnecessary  way. 

Sincerely, 


Sally  Newmark. 


New  York,  N.Y.,  March  25, 1963. 

Representative  John  Lesinski, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Lesinski  : This  is  respectfully  to  direct  your  attention 
to  the  unnecessary  expense  to  taxpayers  of  continued  expansion  of  State  employ- 
ment services.  I write  at  this  time  because  budget  hearings  for  1964  for  the  U.S. 
Employment  Service  are,  as  I understand  it,  going  on  this  week. 

The  USES  was  set  up  to  find  work  for  the  unemployed.  Instead,  it  is  now 
emphasizing  employment  for  anybody  who  seeks  a job,  whether  presently  em- 
ployed or  not.  In  thus  duplicating  the  function  of  already  existing  private 
employment  agencies,  USES  has  been  spending  needless  millions  of  dollars,  and, 
unless  stopped,  is  avowedly  out  to  supplant  private  employment  agencies. 

There  is  no  reason  why  Government  should  perform  a function  at  public  ex- 
pense that  can  be  covered  by  already  existing  firms  run  by  people  who  have,  for 
years,  made  this  very  work  their  specialty  and  for  which  they  have  a good 
reputation. 
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Let  USES  manage  on  a reduced  budget  to  do  what  it  was  set  up  to  do;  help 
the  unemployed  who  are  having  difiSculty  finding  work. 

Thank  you  so  much  for  your  attention  to  this  matter. 

Cordially, 

Beatrice  Schapper. 


New  York,  N.Y.,  March  27, 1963. 

Representative  John  Lesinski, 

House  Office  Building, 

WaMiington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Lesinski:  As  the  current  budget  hearings  for  USES 
for  1964  proceed,  I hope  you  will  take  into  account  my  view  which  is  shared  by 
many  others. 

This  Government  agency  has  been  spending  many  millions,  and  openly  plans 
to  spend  many,  many  more  millions  to  become  the  biggest  employment  bureau 
in  the  land. 

While  USES  has  a real  function  as  originally  outlined  when  it  was  set  up,  it 
hardly  seems  necessary  in  a democracy  for  the  Government  to  tax  business — and 
in  turn  all  citizens — in  order  to  run  a nationwide,  nonmilitary  recruitment 


service. 

Conceivably,  those  who  are  having  special  difiBculties  in  finding  work  should 
have  a Government  agency  to  which  to  turn  for  help.  But  this  is  not  the  same  as 
providing  free  job-finding  services  for  the  highly  skilled,  the  talented,  and  the 
professional — which  USES  is  increasingly  seeing  as  its  new  direction. 

Yours  truly, 

Jean  Bellows. 


Cloud  Employment  Service, 
Dallas,  Tex,,  March  25,  1963. 

Hon.  John  Lesinski, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Lesinski:  I understand  that  hearings  on  the  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service  budget  for  fiscal  1964  are  scheduled  to  begin  this  week,  and  I 
would  like  to  ask  your  support  to  keep  it  at  the  most  feasible  minimum  level. 
A few  of  my  reasons  are  listed  below : 

1.  The  USES  is  not  doing  the  job  it  was  set  up  to  do — ^which  was  to  find  work 
for  the  unemployed,  the  handicapped,  the  farm  worker,  and  the  veteran.  I 
know  that  the  wording  in  the  original,  and  amended,  Wagner-Peyser  Act  is 
vague,  but  I do  not  believe  that  it  was  the  intent  of  the  proposers  of  this  act 
that  they  should  go  beyond  the  above  scope. 

I do  not  believe  that  the  proposers  of  this  act  had  any  thought  of  the  USES 
moving  in  on  colleges  as  the  attached  reprint  from  Nation’s  Business,  June 
1962,  relates. 

I do  not  believe  that  it  was  the  intent  of  the  proposers  of  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act  to  solicit  professional  people  and  people  who  are  on  jobs.  You  might  check 
the  February  2,  1963,  edition  of  Business  Week  (p.  88),  for  some  very  enlighten- 
ing information  if  you  haven’t  seen  it. 

I do  not  believe  that  it  was  the  intent  of  the  proposers  of  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act  that  the  USES  should  become  the  “Community  Manpower  Center”  under  the 
“Role  of  the  Local  OfiBce”  as  stated  on  page  6 of  the  Employment  Security 
Review,  vol.  29,  April  1962,  No.  4.  This  is  published  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor. 

I do  not  believe  it  was  the  intent  of  the  proposers  of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act 
that  the  local  employment  office  should  be  used  as  a university  laboratory,  as 
stated  on  page  16  of  the  Employment  Security  Review,  vol.  29,  May  1962,  No.  5, 
published  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

I am  sure  you  realize,  as  I do,  what  the  foregoing  means.  It  means  that,  as  an 
employer,  you  will  be  told  not  only  whom  you  can  hire  but  how  much  you  will 
pay.  It  means  further  that  as  an  employee  you  will  be  told  where  you  can 
work  and  how  much  you  will  get.  We  thought  this  hapi>ened  only  in  Soviet 
Russia. 
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2.  The  expansion  of  the  USES  into  fields  other  than  originally  intended  is 
costing  the  U.S.  taxpayer  needless  millions  of  dollars.  To  expand  in  these 
fields,  they  must  pay  millions  for  unneeded  people,  rented  ofiace  space,  and 
buildings. 

The  Texas  Employment  Commission  Building  in  Austin  is  a monumental  testi- 
monial to  the  cost  of  these  buildings.  Three  of  the  executive  ofiices  are  as 
elaborate  as  any  big  bank  president’s  oflice  or  any  large  corporation  chairman’s 
office.  One,  and  possibly  two,  have  private  dining  rooms.  Do  you  have  a 
private  dining  room  in  your  offices?  The  Colorado  Employment  Commission 
Building  is  equally  elaborate,  as  seen  from  publicized  photographs. 

3.  The  increased  expansion  of  the  USES  represents  further  Government  in- 
tervention in  the  field  of  private  enterprise.  We  are  well  on  the  way  to  becom- 
ing a welfare  state.  For  an  excellent  example  of  what  this  can  lead  to,  I 
suggest  you  read  Ayn  Rand’s  “Atlas  Shrugged.” 

What  do  I believe  in?  I believe  in  private  industry.  Our  country,  the 
United  States  of  America,  was  built  by  people  who  believed  in  free  and  private 
enterprise;  people  with  ideas.  It  was  not  built  by  people  who  live  in  the  slums 
or  those  who  expect  handouts  from  the  Federal  Government.  It  was  built  by 
people  who  not  only  believed  in  a balanced  budget  but  one  that  would  give  them 
enough  profit  for  expansion  and  more  jobs. 

For  these  reasons,  I request  your  very  serious  consideration  of  the  proposed 
fiscal  budget  of  the  USES  for  1964. 

Sincerely, 


H.  Nestor  DuVall. 


Columbus  Metropolitan  Personnel  Service, 

Columl)us,  Ohio,  March  28,  1963. 

Hon.  John  Lesinski, 

New  House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.G. 

Dear  Congressman  Lesinski:  I am  writing  as  an  individual  but  I know  I 
express  the  opinion  of  many,  having  talked  to  many,  and  that  is  the  sincere 
desire  that  you  are  able  to  reduce  the  budget  in  the  many  areas  of  needless 
Federal  expenditure. 

I am  familiar  with  one  area  and  I would  like  to  tell  you  about  that.  I am  sure 
the  same  story  is  true  in  many  other  areas  of  Federal  activity. 

The  USES  was  designed  to  help  the  unemployed  and  it  should  be  contained 
to  that  area.  The  Director  of  USES  has  freely  admitted  that  a large  part  of 
his  budget  is  used  to  lure  employed  personnel  away  from  present  jobs  to  be 
placed  on  other  jobs.  This  is  unfair  to  the  employer  whose  taxes  support 
USES  and  costly.  Their  budget  could  certainly  be  cut  by  millions  if  they  did 
the  job  for  which  they  were  set  up — to  help  the  unemployed. 

You  can  appreciate,  I am  sure,  the  tremendous  growth  of  this  bureau  which 
could  lead  to  Federal  control  of  manpower,  loss  of  freedom  to  choose  employees, 
or  employer  and  eventually  to  complete  socialism  of  employment.  If  you  control 
labor  you  control  the  country. 

By  your  imderstanding  of  the  needless  growth  of  this  bureau  you  could  save 
our  country  millions  of  dollars  and  by  containing  the  USES  to  the  structure 
originally  established — to  assist  the  unemployed — could  prevent  a problem  from 
becoming  serious  error. 

Very  truly  yours. 


Evelyn  Martin. 


Tampa,  Fla.,  March  28, 1963. 

Congressman  John  Lesinski, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.G. 

Dear  Sir  : I wish  to  register  a strong  protest  against  the  methods  and  tech- 
niques used  by  the  Florida  State  Employment  Service  now  supported,  at  least 
in  part,  by  the  Federal  Government. 

It  has  always  been  my  understanding,  as  well  as  a number  of  people  with 
whom  I have  discussed  this  matter,  that  the  sole  function  and  proper  function 
of  these  Federal  supported  agencies  was  to  secure  employment  for  the  unem- 
ployed, thereby  removing  them  from  the  State  and  Federal  tax-supported  program 
for  unemployment  benefits. 
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Within  30  miles  of  this  iK>int,  Tampa,  Fla.,  there  are  three  such  agencies, 
using  in  part.  Federal  funds,  who  are  using  newspaper  ads,  radio  programs,  and 
personal  telephone  calls  to  solicit  applicants  for  jobs,  without  any  regard  as  to 
whether  these  applicants  are  presently  employed  or  are  on  relief  rolls. 

I feel  that  I am  entitled  to  and  I would  like  to  have  an  explanation  of  why 
a Federal-supported  agency  can  tax  an  employer  to  maintain  an  agency  that 
in  turn  raids  his  organization  for  personnel,  through  the  media  mentioned  above, 
and  at  the  same  time  continue  to  pay  out  weekly  unemployment  benefits  to  people 
who  are  supi>osedly  able  and  willing  to  work. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Federal  Government  is  seeking  an  increase 
of  some  $40  million  in  the  next  budget  for  the  fui’ther  expansion  of  this  operation. 
Let  this  letter  put  me  on  record  as  being  unequivocally  opposed  to  such  expendi- 
ture of  taxes  when  used  in  such  a contradictory  manner  to  the  original  purpose. 

As  everyone’s  representative  on  the  Appropriations  Committee  in  Congress, 
I trust  you  will  give  this  matter  your  careful  consideration  before  lending  your 
support  to  this  increase  in  taxes. 

Resi)ectfully, 


Wm.  C.  Flowers. 


A-1  Employment  Ser\yce, 

Xeic  OrJe<nis,  March  28, 1968. 

Hon.  John  Lesinski, 

Aeic  House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Lesinski  : This  letter  is  being  addressed  to  you  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  hearing  the  1964  budget  request. 

The  privately  owned  employment  services  are  respectfully  requesting  that  they 
be  protected  from  the  encroachments  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  and  we 
bring  before  you  the  following  points  for  your  consideration.  Particularly  is 
this  important  at  this  moment  when  the  1964  USES  budget  is  scheduled  for 
hearings. 

(1)  The  USES  is  not  doing  the  job  it  was  set  up  to  do — which  was  to 
find  work  for  the  unemployed. 

(2)  It  is  costing  needless  millions  of  dollars. 

(3)  It  represents  further  Government  intervention  into  the  field  of  private 
enterprise. 

They  have  created  illusions  in  the  pubUc  mind  by  impressing  it  with  the  idea 
that  the  placement  of  orders  with  them  is  a civic  duty.  Further,  in  many 
cities  they  have  separated  the  claims  office  from  the  State  employment  office  only 
to  make  the  employment  service  appear  as  an  employment  agency  or  manpower 
center  instead  of  service  to  the  unemployed. 

They  are  using  their  expensive  and  extensive  testing  programs  to  get  em- 
ployers under  their  benevolent  wing  and  using  this  to  get  agreements  to  furnish 
all  of  their  employees. 

If  you  subscribe,  and  we  feel  that  you  do,  to  the  principle  of  economy  in 
government,  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  is  a natural  spot  to  begin  economies. 

The  Federal  Government  is  spending  millions  of  dollars  annually  by  advertis- 
ing for,  counseling,  testing,  and  finding  jobs  for  those  already  employed.  If 
unchecked  and  allowed  to  grow  this  will  eventually  be  one  of  the  largest  bureau- 
cracies in  our  country.  The  Director  of  the  USES  freely  admits  that  a major 
I>ortion  of  his  budget  is  used  for  the  benefit  of  those  already  gainfully  employed. 
This  we  strongly  protest. 

The  trend  of  the  USES  can  only  lead  to  Federal  mani>ower  control  and  the 
loss  of  the  freedom  of  employers  to  choose  their  own  employees  and  hire  from 
the  sources  of  their  own  choice  and  the  loss  to  the  employee  of  his  right  and 
privilege  to  choose  his  own  employer — this  will  become  socialized  employment 
and  control  of  American  manpower. 

My  aix)logies  for  the  length  of  this  letter,  but  you  must  have  facts  to  deter- 
mine your  actions. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Lillian  Lee  Deslattes, 

Committee  Chairman,  Louisiana,  for  Xatio?ial  Employment  Association. 
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James  Pair  Personnel  Service,  Inc, 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  March  27, 1963. 

Hon.  John  Lesinski, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Lesinski  : The  time  has  come  when  a thorough  and 
•searching  look  should  be  made  into  the  U.S.  Employment  Service.  It  is  spend- 
ing millions  of  tax  dollars  unnecessarily  and  engaging  in  activities  that  Congress 
hadn’t  anticipated  when  the  agency  was  established. 

Unchallenged  directives  of  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service  officials  have  resulted  in  a bureaucratic  empire  that  we  can  ill  afford. 
Mr.  Robert  Godwin,  Administrator,  admits  that  of  the  number  of  persons  served, 
the  majority  represents  employed  men  and  women.  Unemployment  today  is  a 
major  economic  problem  and  it  isn’t  improved  by  merely  relocating  workers. 

I am  concerned  that  the  American  public  is  unawmre  of  the  growth  and  in- 
fluence (and  cost)  of  this  governmental  activity.  It  is  a good  example  of  bureau- 
cratic self -perpetuation.  A bureau  is  established  because  of  a national  crisis  but 
it  is  on  our  hands  forever — to  grow  and  destroy  basic  freedoms  and  to  spend 
money.  The  following  is  a list  of  items  for  which  the  U.S.  Employment  Service 
is  spending  tax  money.  Are  these  items  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not 
employed? 

( 1 ) Advertisements  of  open  positions  in  newspapers. 

, (2)  Employment  of  field  representatives  (salesmen)  to  call  on  companies 

1 ^ and  sell  the  U.S.  Employment  Service. 

(3)  Comprehensive  direct  mail  promotions. 

(4)  Purchase  of  glass  paperweights  and  other  novelty  advertising  items. 

(5)  Elaborately  furnished  (plush,  if  you  please)  offices  in  the  highest  rent 
areas.  The  Labor  Building  near  the  State  capital  in  Atlanta  wasn’t  good 
enough.  The  U.S.  Employment  Service  had  to  occupy  a fancy  suite  in  the 
America  Fore  Loyalty  Building,  one  of  Atlanta’s  newest  and  finest  build- 
ings. There  are  38  USES  in  this  State,  with  5 in  Metropolitan  Atlanta. 

6.  Preparation  and  mailing  to  employers  of  an  annual  “vacation  schedule” 
under  franked  mailing  privileges.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  postal  rates  had  to 
be  increased? 

7.  The  building  of  new  parking  facilities  and  expansion  of  existing  ones 
($100,0(X)  in  Cincinnati  and  $10,900  in  Youngstown,  Ohio).  The  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service  budgeted  $^340,300  for  construction  of  physical  facilities 
alone  in  one  State  (Ohio)  for  1963. 

8.  Operation  of  a chain  of  complex  and  expensive  computer  systems  and 
teletype  networks.  (See  attached  Business  Week  article,  “State-Run  Job 
Agencies  Woo  Professionals.”) 

The  U.S.  Employment  Service  is  using  radio  and  television  ads  to  attract 
job  applicants.  It  is  also  using  a technique  referred  to  as  “closing  the  gate.” 
Signs  are  conspicuously  posted  at  employers  entrances  which  direct  the  job 
seekers  to  the  State  employment  service.  The  USES  is  making  inroads  at  the 
college  campus  level.  (Note  attached  copy  of  article  from  February  1963  issue 
of  Georgia  Tech’s  “The  Alumnus.”)  Graduates  are  encouraged  to  register  with 
the  State  employment  service.  I understand  the  high  schools  in  some  States 
ask  all  graduates  to  register  with  the  public  employment  service.  Those  who 
do  not  are  required  to  give  an  explanation.  This  practice  at  high  school  and 
college  levels  has  serious  undertones.  It  is  indoctrinating  our  young  people  to 
look  to  the  Government  for  employment — to  desire  a matemalistic  government. 

To  summarize,  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  isn’t  working  toward  the  elimina- 
tion of  unemployment.  It  is  costing  the  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars  to  (1) 
assist  those  least  in  need  of  help  and  (2)  perpetuate  itself  as  an  empire.  It  is 
openly,  directly,  and  aggressively  competing  with  private  enterprise.  It’s  officials 
have  declared  their  interest  in  eliminating  its  private  agency  competitors 
altogether,  and  we  believe  they  seek  monopolistic  control  of  the  labor  market. 

I absolutely  refuse  to  accept  the  utterances  that  free  enterprise  in  the  United 
States  is  on  the  way  out.  We  cannot  let  this  happen,  although  statements  made 
by  U.S.  Employment  Service  spokesmen  do  cause  much  concern.  For  example, 
“In  5 years,  if  we  are  not  hampered  by  new  restrictions  and  we  can  get  adequate 
funds  from  Congress,  we’ll  be  handling  90  percent  of  the  business.”  And  from 
another:  “I  have  no  compunction  about  competing  with  private  employment 
agencies.  I,  for  one,  of  course,  am  in  a rather  peculiar  position;  but  I don’t 
feel  that  a person  should  ever  have  to  pay  to  get  a job.  Now  that’s  my  personal 
opinion.  I’m  not  speaking  for  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  or  the  State  employ- 
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ment  service,  and  if  I could  do  anything  about  it,  and  I’m  going  to  try  my  best 
to  do  it,  I want  to  make  it  very  uncomfortable  for  these  fee-charging 
agencies  * ♦ 

The  role  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  must  be  restricted.  It  should  be  put 
to  work  for  the  unemployed.  This  is  certainly  one  area  in  which  some  economy 
could  be  effected.  The  number  of  offic-es  should  be  drastically  reduced.  Its 
excess  personnel  should  be  released.  Its  nonsensical  building  program  should 
be  stopped.  Its  public  relations  experts  should  be  fired.  Its  advertising  budget 
should  be  eliminated  and  it  should  lose  some  of  its  franked  mail  privileges. 

Tour  serious  consideration  of  my  views  will  be  appreciated.  TVe  hoi)e  you 
will  bear  our  viewpoints  in  mind  whenever  the  subject  of  appropriations  for 
the  U.S.  Employment  Service  is  brought  up. 

I feel  a debt  of  gratitude  for  the  splendid  manner  in  which  you  serve  our 
country,  and  I hope  you  will  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know  anytime  that  I might 
be  of  assistance  to  you. 

A'ery  truly  yours, 


James  H.  Patb. 


P.S.  If  any  Government  service  has  merit,  it  should  not  be  necessary  for  it  to 
have  to  be  sold  to  the  people  at  terrific  expense  and  cost. 


Pebsoxxee  Services  of  Watebbury,  Ixc., 

Waterlury,  Conn.,  March  28, 1963. 

Hon.  JoHX  Lesixski, 

Home  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Represextative  Lesixski  : It  is  our  understanding  that  hearings  on  the 
U.S.  Employment  Service  budget  for  fiscal  1964,  are  either  now  in  progress  or 
will  be  shortly.  Inasmuch  as  we  are  directly  concerned  with  the  outcome  of 
this  budget,  we  would  like  to  briefiy  point  out  one  or  two  facts  and  urge  that 
you  keep  these  facts  in  mind  when  this  and  related  matters  are  being  voted 
upon. 

Specifically,  we  would  like  to  say  that : 

1.  The  USES  has,  through  bureaucratic  methods  and  increased  growth 
in  Government  in  general,  been  expanded  to  the  i>oint  where  it  is  not  doing 
the  job  it  was  set  up  to  do;  i.e.,  seeking  to  place  the  unemployed.  In  other 
words,  it  is  now  definitely  in  the  business  of  taking  people  who  are  cur- 
rently employed  from  their  current  jobs  and  spending  taxpayer’s  money  to 
place  them  in  jobs  with  other  employers.  This  means  we  have  the  rather 
ridiculous  situation  of  industrial  firms  and  others  paying  taxes,  a i)ortion 
of  which  are  subsequently  used  in  the  efforts  of  the  USES  to  advertise  and 
otherwise  seek  to  place  their  employees  with  other  firms. 

2.  Empire  building  such  as  the  above  is  costing  taxpayers  needless  mil- 
lions of  dollars  at  a time  when  Government  costs  and  Government  spending 
are  at  an  all  time  high.  This  money  could,  I am  sure,  be  spent  in  other 
areas  of  more  benefit  to  the  average  taxpayer.  (The  only  jobs  created  by 
this  expenditure  are  jobs  with  the  Government  itself.) 

3.  Inasmuch  as  employment  of  skilled  and  professional  i)eople  is  a func- 
tion being  very  adequately  covered  by  private  enterprise,  this  comi)etition 
from  the  USES  represents  a further  Government  intervention  into  the  field 
of  private  business.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  system  of  free  enterprise 
was  one  of  the  foundations  upon  which  this  country  was  built  and,  so  far, 
remains  as  one  of  the  foundations  upon  which  this  country  stands.  Let’s 
keep  it  that  way. 

We  would  appreciate  your  giving  this  matter  strong  consideration  in  order 
that  you  might  take  the  necessary  action  to  prevent  further  growth  of  the  USES 
in  i>articular,  and  for  that  matter,  any  Government  function  now  being  ade- 
quately covered  by  private  enterprise. 

Sincerely, 


Gardxer  H.  Snow,  Manager. 
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Houston,  Tex. 

Hon.  John  Lesinski, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Congressman  Lesinski  : “It  is  intended  that  the  employment  oflBce  in 
each  locality  will  become  the  community  manpower  center”  is  a direct  quotation 
from  the  Employment  Security  Review,  volume  29,  No.  4,  April  1962.  The 
Employment  Security  Review  is  published  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security,  and  the  U.S.  Employment  Service. 

Hearings  on  the  U.S.vEmployment  Service  budget  for  the,  fiscal  year  1964  are 
scheduled  to  begin  in  a few  days.  It  is  in  the  public  interest  that -the  ;U;.S. 
Employment  Service  budget  be  cut,  and  I urge  your  support  of  this  yiew. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  was  the  placement  of 
the  unemployed,  but  through  a continually  expanding  budget  their  activities  have 
gone  far  astray  from  that  original  intent. 

Headlines  tell  us  that  unemployment  is  our  biggest  enemy.  They  ask  Congress 
for  more  money  to  place  the  unemployed,  and  they  place  the  employed  person, 
resulting  in  the  unemployed  remaining  unemployed  and  drawing  compensation. 
According  to  Colorado’s  employment  director,  the  largest  share,  60  to  65  percent 
of  his  $2.7  million  a year,  went  into  services  for  the  employed  and  not  into  assist- 
ance to  the  unemployed,  the  handicapped,  or  the  GI’s.  For  further  information 
I refer  you  to  the  editorial  “Goliath  Gets  Out  of  Bounds,”  Denver  Post,  June 
10,  1959.  The  U.S.  Employment  Service  should  be  limited  to  the  placement  of 
the  unemployed. 

They  also  are  seeking  to  have  U.S.  Employment  Service  employees  on  the 
college  campus  which  will  further  this  “community  manpower  center”  concept. 
This  is  a deplorable  activity  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  and  should  be  dis- 
continued now.  The  two  attached  articles  will  support  my  view  on  this  matter. 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  is  being  administered  by  the 
U.S.  Employment  Service,  and  who  is  to.qppraise  the  meed  and  effectiveness  of 
this  program — the  Department  of  Labor.  Do  you  think  the  program  will  be 
given  a favorable  report? 

The  people  should  control  and  support  the  Government;  the  Government 
should  not  control  and  support  the  people.  This  is  just  a short  letter  urging 
you  to  cut  the  funds  available  to  these  and  other  activities  of  the  U.S.  Employ- 
ment Service. 

Respectfully  yours. 


Rodney  Quinby,  Jr. 


Skyeine  Employment  Service  of  Houston. 

Houston,  Tex.,  March  28, 1963. 

Hon.  John  Lesinski, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Lesinski  : Hearings  on  the  U.S.  employment  budget  are 
scheduled  for  the  near  future.  I hope  my  following  remarks  will  have  a bearing 
on  your  decisions  with  regard  to  the  budget. 

As  a former  employee  of  the  Texas  Employment  Commission  (1937-41),  it  is 
my  unyielding  opinion  that  the  present  day  USES  is  not  doing  the  job  it  was 
originally  intended  to  do — that  of  placing  unemployed  transient  farmworkers, 
veterans,  and  handicapped  persons.  More  and  more  plush  oflSces  are  being 
established  to  place  professional  and  technical  personnel ; newspaper  advertising, 
radio,  and  television  are  being  utilized  to  encourage  presently  employed  people 
to  register  for  jobs:  mobile  units  are  parking  on  the  doorsteps  of  businesses  to 
staff  them  and  literally  millions  of  dollars  are  being  spent  on  unnecessary  func- 
tions— functions  which  can  and  should  be  handled  by  private  employment 
agencies. 

Free  enterprise  is  an  American  heritage  but  how  can  the  small  businessman 
compete  with  limitless  millions  of  tax  dollars  served  up  by  our  Government  to 
compete  directly  with  them? 

There  is  a definite  place  for  the  USES  but  it  is  not  in  the  field  of  competition 
with  free  enterprise.  I,  therefore,  urge  you  to  seriously  study  all  facets  of  the 
budget  and  limit  it  to  those  purposes  for  which  it  was  originally  intended. 

Thank  you. 

Yours  very  truly. 


J.  T.  Westmoreland,  Owner.. 
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The  STEBLiyG  Emplotme:\t  Sebvice, 

Cleveland,  March  29,  1963. 


Hon.  John  Lesinski, 

House  Office  Building, 

'Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Sie:  As  a member  of  tbe  House  Appropriations  Committee  I am  snre 
that  you  receive  tons  of  mail,  therefore,  I shall  be  brief : 

In  1918  the  Government  established  the  U.S.  Employment  Service. 

In  1933  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  gave  USES  a shot  in  the  arm. 

In  1941^5  the  Second  World  War  gave  USES  an  additional  shot. 

The  Korean  conflict  gave  additional  velocity  to  this  misguided  missile. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  the  USES  since  its  constitutional  creation  has  been 
to  assist  the  unemployed,  the  handicapped,  and/or  the  service  veteran  in  his  or 
her  pursuit  of  a job. 

In  1957  the  USES  had  a budget  of  S90  million,  in  1963  this  budget  had  raised 
to  more  than  $165  million. 

In  1957  the  average  length  of  unemployment  was  10^  weeks.  In  1963  the 
average  length  of  unemployment  is  16i/^  weeks. 

In  1957  the  total  number  of  placements  was  14-million-plus.  The  1963  figures 
show  an  increase  of  very  little  over  1 million,  or  15-million-plus. 

In  1957  the  unemployed  amounted  to  4-percent-plus  of  the  labor  force.  In 
1963  the  unemployed  amounted  to  6-percent-plus  of  the  labor  force. 

As  you  can  see,  these  figures  show  a consistent  pattern  of  failure  in  the  func- 
tion for  which  the  USES  was  created. 

Now,  the  bureaucratic  juggernaut  is  expanding  its  scope  of  endeavor  to  include 
all  controls  of  all  phases  of  the  labor  force.  Example:  College  recruiting,  the 
movement  of  employed  i)ersons  from  one  company  to  another,  and  the  complete 
testing  of  high  school  level  people  with  the  aim  of  directing  their  vocational 
pursuits. 

If  the  strength  of  America  has  anything  to  do  with  free  enterprise,  then  the 
U.S.  Employment  Service  is  in  pursuit  of  something  un-American  by  the  control 
of  everyone  in  job  endeavor. 

I believe  that  the  failure  of  USES  to  alleviate  unemployment  should  preclude 
their  having  additional  funds  or  functions  until  they  have  successfully  accom- 
plished their  reason  for  being. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Stephen  P.  LaCaese, 

Certified  Employment  Consultant,  President. 


COLEMBES  ^IeTEOPOLITAN  PERSONNEL  SERVICE, 

Columhus,  Ohio,  March  28, 1963. 

Hon.  .loHN  Lesinski, 

Xeic  House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Lesinski:  As  a small  business  owner  and  oi)erator — I 
as  a taxpayer  with  a civic  interest  in  the  free  enterprise  system,  would  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  a great  threat  to  freedom  in  our  country  today — I am 
talking  about  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  oi)erating  on  the  millions  of  dollars 
from  taxpayers’  money. 

The  USES  was  originally  organized  to  help  the  unemployed  in  the  unskilled 
category  of  common  labor,  but  has  now  grown  out  of  all  proportion,  expanding 
their  operation  not  only  for  the  unemployed  but  by  solicitation  of  the  employed 
as  well. 

You  can  appreciate.  I am  sure  the  tremendous  growth  of  this  bureau  which 
is  leading  to  Federal  control  of  manpower,  loss  of  freedom  to  choose  employees 
or  employers,  and  to  eventually  socialize  employment  to  the  degree  of  complete 
control  of  manix)wer,  thereby  letting  Federal  spending  of  our  tax  dollars 
run  rampant.  Where  will  it  end?  It  will  mean  the  end  of  small  business 
and  free  enterprise  for  many  of  us. 

I believe,  you.  Mr.  Congressman,  by  your  undestanding  of  the  needless 
growth  of  this  bureau,  could  save  our  country  millions  of  dollars  by  containing 
the  USES  to  the  original  function — established  to  assist  the  unemployed.  We 
need  your  help.  May  we  count  on  you  to  give  credence  and  voice  to  our  cause? 

Very  truly  yours. 


Vera  Smith. 
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Acme  Personnel  Service, 
Spokane,  Wash.,  March  26, 1963. 


Kepresentative  John  Lesinski, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Congressman  Lesinski:  I understand  the  Congress  is  presently  con- 
sidering the  next  annual  budget  for  the  U.S.  Employment  security  departments. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  States  should  be  in  business  to  make  the  unem- 
ployed compete  with  the  employed.  This  is  the  exact  situaiton  when  Federal 
funds  are  used  for  advertising  for  employed  people.  To  be  sure  the  State 
has  already  registered  the  unemployed  applicants.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that 
Federal  advertising  effectively  compounds  the  national  unemployment  problem 
by  not  placing  the  unemployed. 

Furthermore,  it  would  seem  to  be  public  concern  to  spend  funds  to  place 
unemployed — not  the  employed.  Placing  employed  people  competes  with  all 
segments  of  free  enterprise — schools,  unions,  trade  associations,  independent 
agencies,  and  others. 

Finally,  Federal  funds  for  increasing  this  competitor  of  free  enterprise  are 
only  adding  to  the  indebtedness  of  our  country.  I sincerely  request  that  you 
consider  these  thoughts  as  you  consider  this  budget. 

Most  cordially  yours, 


Wm.  D.  Reiff,  C.E.C.,  Vice  President 


Personnel  Placement  Agency, 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  March  28, 1963. 

Representative  John  Lesinski, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Lesinski:  Once  again  may  I call  your  attention  to  an 
area  of  our  Government  operations,  namely,  the  U.S.  (UN)  Employment  Service. 

Despite  the  bureaucratic  semantics,  the  USES  is  not  doing  the  work  it  was 
originally  designed  to  do.  The  intent  and  moral  responsibility  of  this  agency 
was  supposed  to  be  finding  employment  for  those  who  were  unemployed. 

Today  the  USES  is  spending  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  on  advertising 
for  personnel  in  the  newspaper  and  our  representatives  are  approving  such 
budget  requests. 

It  seems  incredible  to  me  and  many  other  businessmen  that  with  almost  every 
unemployed  person  registered  with  the  local  unemployment  departments,  that 
this  agency  should  find  it  necessary  to  advertise  for  men  and  w^omen  to  fill  posi- 
tions in  the  newspaper. 

How,  in  good  conscience,  can  Congress  authorize  such  funds?  As  the  USES 
representatives  state,  their  services  are  available  to  all  people  both  employed 
and  unemployed,  but  such  availability  of  service  does  not  imply  that  money 
must  be  spent  in  deliberately  attracting  those  who  are  currently  employed.  Let 
them  fill  the  positions  from  the  roles  of  the  unemployed  that  they  have  in  their 
files.  They  do  have  qualified  people  in  their  files  for  these  are  the  very  people 
private  employment  agencies  place  on  jobs. 

Frankly,  I believe  that  this  program  is  a not  so  subtle  attempt  to  gain  eventual 
control  of  the  entire  U.S.  work  force,  both  union  and  nonunion.  I am  sure  that 
a review  of  the  USES  program  since  1945  will  make  this  goal  quite  evident  and 
unless  action  is  taken  to  stop  such  trends,  “Big  Brother”  will  be  with  us  before 
1984.  Personally,  I believe  this  is  also  a matter  of  “status”  with  the  USES.  I 
think  they  resent  private  agencies  handling  professional,  technical,  and  adminis^ 
trative  personnel  while  historically  in  the  past,  the  USES  was  considered  pri« 
marily  as  a laboring  employment  office. 

All  of  us  recognize  that  the  unemployment  problem  is  serious.  However,  it 
cannot  be  solved  by  additional  expenditures  by  a Government  agency  who  at- 
tempts to  recruit  people  already  employed  while  ignoring  those  who  are  unem- 
ployed and  already  on  their  rolls. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  and  courtesy.  May  I respectfully  urge  that  you 
vote  against  any  appropriations  for  the  USES,  directly  or  indirectly  used  for 
advertising. 

Sincerely, 


Edward  L.  Constantine, 
Certified  Employment  Consultant. 
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The  Fab  Western  Placement  Bureau, 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  March  29, 196S. 

Representative  John  Lesinski, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  B.C. 


Dear  Representative  Lesinski  : It  is  our  understanding  that  hearings  on  the 
U.S.  Employment  Service  budget  for  fiscal  1964  are  scheduled  to  begin  this 
week. 

We,  in  private  employment  agencies,  feel  that  the  USES  is  not  doing  the  job 
it  was  set  up  to  do — which  was  to  find  work  for  the  unemployed — this  costing 
needless  millions  of  the  taxpayers’  dollars. 

We  would  appreciate  your  assistance  in  placing  limitations  on  the  funds 
allotted  to  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  to  prevent  this  waste  to  the  taxpayer 
and  further  Government  intervention  into  the  field  of  private  enterprise. 

Sincerely, 


VeraB,  Grady,  Owner-Manager. 


Savannah  Employment  Service, 

Savaiinah,  Ga.,  March  26, 1963. 

Congressman  John  Lesinski, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washingto7i,  D.C. 


Dear  Congressman  : Please  let  us  have  less  intervention  into  the  field  of  free 
enterprise  and  less  wild  spending  of  needless  millions  of  dollars. 

I earnestly  urge  you  to  oppose  further  appropriations  being  made  for  the 
expansion  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service. 

Respectfully  yours. 


Mrs.  Herbert  Donnelly. 


Denver,  Colo.,  March  28,  1963. 

Mr.  John  Lesinski, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Mr.  Lesinski  : As  an  active  member  of  the  National  Employment  Asso- 
ciation— 675  agencies  strong — we  wish  to  state  our  views  briefly  in  connection 
with  the  upcoming  consideration  by  your  committee  of  the  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Employment  Service. 

As  most  citizens  are,  we  have  become  increasingly  concerned  with  the  gradual 
encroachment  of  Government  on  areas  of  private  enterprise  which  we  believe,  to 
a great  extent,  is  due  to  the  lethargy  and  lack  of  concern  on  the  part  of  the 
general  public.  Thus,  we  feel  it  our  duty,  as  well  as  in  our  own  particular  inter- 
est, to  state  our  views  on  this  subject. 

We  believe  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  has  grown  out  of  all  proportion  to 
its  original  intended  purpose,  namely,  to  find  work  for  the  unemployed,  and  has 
branched  out  into  direct  competition  with  private  industry,  particularly  by 
expensive  advertising  in  all  media — newspapers,  television,  radio,  etc.  As  a 
graphic  illustration,  we  attach  photostatic  copies  of  recent  ads  appearing  in 
the  Denver  newspapers.  We  do  not  feel  it  should  be  within  thep  rovince  of  the 
U.S.  Employment  Service  to  recruit  workers — that  the  vast  sums  represented, 
nationwide,  by  this  advertising  alone  could  be  better  spent  in  retraining  un- 
skilled workers  and  finding  suitable  work  for  those  already  receiving  unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

Both  as  a private,  small  business  enterprise,  and  as  a member  of  our  Na- 
tional Employment  Association,  we  respectfully  solicit  your  most  careful  and 
earnest  consideration  of  this  problem. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Empire  Employer’s  Service,  Inc., 
By  Orese  Gaudreault. 


Atlanta,  Ga.,  March  31,  1963. 

Hon.  John  Lesinski, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Please  consider  recommending  a substantial  reduction  in  the  new  budget  for 
U.S.  Employment  Service.  I plead  for  this  cut  because  of  the  needless  waste  of 
money  they  are  spending  by  renting  plush  offices  in  high  rental  buildings  and 
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the  Atlanta  suburbs  and  extravagant  local  radio  programs.  USES  isn’t  doing 
the  job  here  it  was  set  up  to  do.  Their  objective  obviously  is  to  destroy  private 
employment  agencies  and  since  I own  and  operate  Top-Flight  Personnel  Service 
in  Atlanta  I feel  that  if  they  are  going  to  slit  my  throat  they  should  not  be 
permitted  to  use  my  tax  money  to  purchase  the  razor. 

Jim  Shumate. 


Newton,  Mass.,  Maroh  SI,  196S. 

Hon.  John  Lesinski, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Expansion  of  Government-controlled  employment  agencies  seems  a needless 
expense.  We  who  maintain  private  employment  agencies  must  establish  busi- 
ness on  a foundation  of  merit  to  deserve  the  confidence  of  our  clientele.  Fair- 
play  and  conscientious  service  are  the  aims  of  dedicated  agencies.  May  we 
humbly  request  your  cooperation  ? Thank  you. 

Laura  C.  McNamara. 


The  Employers’  Association  of  Greater  Chicago, 

Chicago,  III.,  April  1, 1963. 

To  All  Members  of  Congress: 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  board  of  directors  of  this  associa- 
tion at  a meeting  of  that  body  held  on  March  19, 1963 : 

''Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the  Employers’  Association  of  Greater 
Chicago  strongly  endorses  H.R.  265  and  H.R.  348,  commonly  known  as  the 
Herlong-Baker  bills,  and  urges  their  prompt  consideration  and  passages  by  the 
Congress  as  an  expression  of  confidence  in  the  inherent  capacity  of  our  free 
economy  for  growth.” 

More  than  a thousand  employers  located  in  the  metropolitan  area  of  Chicago 
now  employing  more  than  a million  wage  earners  respectfully  urge  that  you 
support  and  vote  for  the  enactment  of  the  Herlong-Baker  bills. 

Roland  E.  Fulton,  President. 


Washington  Employment  Bureau, 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  April  1, 1963. 

Hon.  John  Lesinski, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Congressman  Lesinski  : I am  urgently  requesting  your  attention  to  the 
present  hearings  on  appropriations  to  the  U.S.  Employment  Service. 

I invite  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  further  expansion  of  the  U.S.  Employ- 
ment Service  and  the  State  employment  service  does  not  offer  equal  employment 
opportunities  to  all  citizens.  This  is  especially  true  where  minorities  are  con- 
cerned. It  is  the  pleas  of  minorities  to  give  them  greater  job  opportunities  by 
allowing  free  enterprise  and  the  individual  the  right  of  job  selection. 

It  is  through  private  employment  service  that  individuals  may  seek  the  job 
they  are  best  qualified  for  and  the  service  they  rightly  deserve. 

It  is  needless  for  the  Government  to  duplicate  the  job  that  private  industry  can 
do  best. 

Your  consideration  of  this  plea  will  be  very  highly  appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours. 


E.  W.  Washington. 


Stoughton,  Mass.,  April  1, 1963. 

Dear  Congressman  Lesinski  : I vdsh  to  register  my  opinion  in  regard,  to  the 
budget  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service. 

It  is  my  belief  that  they  are  most  inefficient  and  should  not  be  granted  an 
increase  in  their  budget.  In  fact,  they  are  spending  too  much  of  the  taxpayer’s 
money  now. 

Why  don’t  they  stick  to  the  job  that  they  were  created  to  do  ? Perhaps  if  they 
just  tried  to  find  work  for  the  unemployed  we  would  all  be  better  off. 

Sincerely, 


Martin  M.  Franklin. 
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Tbuesdaxe  Employment,  Inc., 

Clevel<ind,  Ohio,  Apt'ill,  1963. 


Hon.  John  Lesinski, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


Deab  Sib  : I am  writing  this  as  a taxpayer  and  a small  business  owner. 

I have  witnessed  over  the  past  years  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  growing 
consistently  toward  what  is  termed  ‘‘big  business.”  Larger  and  larger  ads 
appear  in  our  newspaper  to  attract  the  employed  applicant.  They  are  buying 
or  building  expenseve  office  buildings.  Recently  they  are  making  an  all-out 
effort  to  intimidate  employers  to  use  only  their  services. 

From  time  to  time  in  the  past  few  years,  I talked  personally  to  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Unemployment  in  Ohio  and  his  answer  to  my  inquiry  was  that 
the  money  was  appropriated  and  it  had  to  be  used.  It  is  almost  as  though  his 
job  deiended  on  his  ability  to  devise  ways  to  spend  this  money. 

USES’s  ability  to  expand  into  big  business  is  limited  if  they  only  conc-ern 
themselves  with  the  unemployed.  There  only  seems  to  be  a certain  percentage 
of  these  people  to  work  with.  In  contrast,  they  have  unlimited  possibilities  of 
expansion  if  they  throw  all  of  their  resources  into  being  in  the  employment 
business,  attracting  the  presently  employed. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  they  should  revert  back  to  their  original  function,  that 
of  finding  employment  for  the  unemployed.  If  they  put  all  of  their  efforts  and 
resources  in  this  direction,  they  could  make  a substantial  contribution  to  our 
economy.  For  this  we  would  be  eternally  grateful. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 


Flobence  Tbuesdale  Knapp. 


Stolghton,  Mass.,  April  1, 1963. 


Dear  Congbessman  Lesinski:  Why  does  the  U.S.  Employment  Servic-e  spend 
money  to  advertise  in  the  Boston  pai)ers  and  the  yellow  pages  to  attract  i>eople 
now  employed?  There  are  many  fine  private  employment  services  that  si)end 
their  own  money,  not  another's,  to  do  this. 

The  U.S.  Employment  Servic-e  should  not  be  in  competition  with  private 
enterprise. 

The  budget  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  should  not  be  increased,  but  it 
should  be  cut. 

Sincerely, 


Marilyn  Fbanklin. 


Specialized  Obganization  Sebviges. 

Boston,  Hass.,  April  1,  1963. 

Congressman  John  Lesinski, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congbessman  Lesinski:  In  c-onnection  with  the  U.S.  Employment  Serv- 
ice budget  hearings  for  the  year  1964,  I would  like  to  go  on  rec-ord  as  being 
opposed  to  any  increase  in  si)ending  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  USES  represents  an  even  further  Government  intervention  into  private 
enterprise. 

2.  USES  isn’t  doing  the  job  it  was  set  up  and  intended  to  do. 

3.  USES  is  already  spending  miUions  of  doUars  needlessly. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 

Cordially, 

Edwin  C.  Reynolds,  President. 


Snelling  Snelling. 
Greensboro.  S.C.,  April  1, 1963. 

Hon.  John  Lesinski, 

H cruse  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Lesinski:  All  of  us  are  interested  in  reducing  expendi- 
tures. This  is  true  in  our  i)ersonal  affairs,  business,  and  government.  In  the  lat- 
ter area  I would  like  to  suggest  the  following  for  your  consideration. 
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We  all  know  and  recognize  the  necessity  of  having  a Government  Employment 
Service  to  try  to  eliminate,  or  at  least  lower  the  unemployment  rate.  However, 
despite  their  very  large  budget,  this  task  is  not  being  accomplished.  Why  is 
this  ? I believe  it  is  because  their  budget  is  being  diverted  to  expanding  facilities, 
parking  lots,  plush  buildings  and  offices  directed  at  attracting  presently  employed 
people  who  are  in  the  white-collar  and  professional  ranks.  This  is  further 
evidenced  by  the  many  advertisements  for  people  to  fill  jobs  which  are  run  in 
the  newspapers,  and  on  radio  and  television  by  the  various  State  employment 
security  commissions,  apparently  with  the  approval  of  the  USES  and  certainly 
with  Federal  funds. 

The  inherent  danger  of  a Government  agency  seeking  to  expand  for  the  sake 
of  bigness  in  itself  has  apparently  taken  control  of  the  USES.  To  me,  the  most 
obvious  solution  to  this  is  to  reduce  their  budget  by  the  amounts  spent  on  their 
expansion  into  the  areas  of  placing  the  presently  employed  and*  professional 
people  who  are  both  adequately  served  and  able  to  use  private  employment 
services.  This  would  force  the  State  employment  services  to  expend  their  full 
energies  and  efforts  in  reducing  unemployment,  thus  creating  a healthier  and 
wealthier  United  States. 

As  a member  of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  in  charge  of  the  USES 
budget,  your  full  and  careful  consideration  of  this  matter  is  of  the  utmost 
urgency.  I would  greatly  appreciate  your  comments  on  this,  and  if  I can  supply 
any  additional  information  I will  be  happy  to  do  so.  As  a member  of  the  private 
employment  agency  industry,  I see  many  instances  where  this  diversification  of 
efforts  is  causing  the  failure  of  the  State  employment  security  commission  to 
reduce  unemployment. 

Very  truly  yours, 


Joe  D.  Kyle,  President. 


To  All  Our  Congressmen : 


Cat’s  Paw  Rubbee  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md.,  April  1, 1963. 


We  have  given  considerable  thought  to  the  present  serious  unemployment 
situation  and  are  convinced  steps  should  be  taken  to  correct  same  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

Passage  of  the  Herlong-Baker  bills,  H.R.  265  and  H.R.  348  is  strongly  urged 
to  accomplish  this  aim. 

It  is  our  best  judgment  that  a reduction  in  the  tax  rate  structure  would  im- 
mediately release  funds  for  additional  spending. 

The  increase  of  unit  spending  would  undoubtedly  get  more  people  work, 
thereby  reducing  the  amount  of  unemployment.  Since  unemployment  is  a serious 
economic  problem,  unless  strong  measures  are  taken  to  curtail  this  menace,  the 
national  problem  will  continue  to  worsen. 

Furthermore,  under  the  Baker-FIerlong  proposed  bills,  corporations  would  have 
additional  capital  available  for  new  incentives  to  help  create  more  jobs,  which 
we  need  to  help  our  economic  growth. 

We  trust  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  support  the  Herlong-Baker  tax  rate 
reductions  and  the  bipartisan  economy  drive. 

Respectfully  yours, 


Albert  A.  Esteeson,  President. 


Listing  of  Firms  and  Employers  Who  Have  Expressed  Opposition  to  the 
U.S.  Employment  Service  Recruitment  Activities  on  College  and  University 
Campuses 

Name  and  address: 

College  Placement  Council,  Inc.,  35  East  Elizabeth  Avenue,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Allegheny  Ludlum  Steel  Corp.,  20th  Floor  Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Aluminum  Company  of  America,  1501  Alcoa  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
American  Brake  Shoe  Co.,  530  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

American  Machine  & Foundry  Co.,  261  Madison  Avenue.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
American  Steel  & Wire,  Rockefeller  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

American  Telephone  & Telegraph  Co.,  195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Armco  Steel  Corp.,  General  Offices,  Middletown,  Ohio. 

Armstrong,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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Listing  or  Firms  and  Employers  Who  Ha\t:  Expressed  Opposition  to  the 
U.S.  Employment  Service  Recruitment  Activities  on  College  and  Uni'S’ersity 
Campuses — Continued 

Na?ne  and  address — Continued 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  Railway  System,  Railway  Exchange,  80 
East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Avon  Products,  Inc.,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

The  Bell  Telephone  Co.  of  Pennsylvania,  1835  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  Peoria,  111. 

The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  1 Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Chicago  & North  Western  Railway  Co.,  400  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago, 
lU. 

Chrysler  Corp.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Continental  Baking  Co.,  Post  Office  Box  731,  Rye,  N.Y. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  633  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  & Trust  Co.  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
Continental  Motors  Corp.,  205  Market  Street,  Muskegon,  Mich. 

Crown  Zellerbach  Corp.,  1 Bush  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

The  Detroit  Edison  Co.,  2000  Second  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Diamond  Alkali  Co.,  Union  Commerce  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
The  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  Midland,  Mich. 

Duquesne  Light  Co.,  435  Sixth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Federal-Mogul-Bower  Bearings,  Inc.,  11031  Shoemaker  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

The  Firestone  Tire  & Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio 

First  National  City  Bank,  399  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

W.  R.  Grace  & Co.,  Hanover  Square,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Homestake  Mining  Co.,  100  Bush  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Ideal  Cement  Co.,  Denver  National  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

Illinois  Central  Railroad,  135  East  11th  Place,  Chicago,  111. 

Inland  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Insurance  by  North  America,  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
International  Paper  Co.,  220  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

S.  S.  Kresge  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Eli  Lilly  & Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

R.  H.  Macy  Co.,  Inc.,  Herald  Square,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Martin  Co.,  General  Offices,  Friendship  International  Airport,  Md. 

The  Maytag  Co.,  Newton,  Iowa 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  One  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  800  North  Lindbergh  Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

G.  C.  Murphy  Co. 

The  National  Life  & Accident  Insurance  Co.,  National  Building,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Newmont  Mining  Corp.,  300  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

The  Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  750  Huron  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Owens-Corning  Fiberglas  Corp.,  Toledo,  Ohio 
Owens-Illinois,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Pacific  Mutual  Building,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

San  Diego  State  College,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Pennsalt  Chemicals  Corp.,  Three  Penn  Center,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co.,  Bartlesville,  Okla. 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,  1 Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Provident  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  4601  Market  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado,  Denver,  Colo. 

Public  Service  Coordinated  Transport,  180  Royden  Avenue,  Maplewood,  N.J, 
Public  Service  Electric  & Gas  Co.,  80  Park  Place,  Newark,  N.J. 

Raytheon  Co.,  Lexingtom  Mass. 

Rexall  Drug  & Chemical  Co.,  8480  Beverly  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
The  Shelby  Mutual  Insurance  Co..  Shelby,  Ohio. 

Shell  Oil  Co.,  50  West  .50th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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Listing  of  Fiems  and  Employers  Who  Have  Expressed  Opposition  to  the 
TJ.S.  Employment  Service  Recruitment  Activities  on  College  and  University 
Campuses — -ContiniUod 


Wame  and  address — Continued 

A.  O.  Smith  Corp.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Socony  MobirOil  Co.,  Inc.,  150  East  42d  Street,  New  ¥ork,  N.Y. 

Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  Edison  Building  Post  Oflace  Box  351,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  225  Bush  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Sun  Oil  Co.,  1608  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sunray  Dx  Oil  Co.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Texas  Instruments,  Inc.,  13500  North  Central  Expressway,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Extron,  Providence,  R.I. 

Union  Tank  Car  Co.,  Ill  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 

United  Airlines,  1200  Algonquin  Road,  Elk  Grove  Township,  111. 

United  Aircraft  Corp.,  East  Hartford,  Conn. 

United  States  Rubber  Co.,  Rockefeller  Center,  1230  Avenue  of  Americas, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

COMMENTS  BY  DEPARTMENT  OF  , LABOR 

Charges  Made  by  Private  Agencies,  and  Answers  to  the  Charges 

MISCONCEPTION  NO.  1 

“The  Employment  Service  should  not  serve  employed  workers — it  should  limit 
referrals  to  unemployed  workers.” 

Answers  to  misconception  No.  1 

1.  It  would  be  contrary  to  the  public  interest  for  the  Employment  Service  to 
distinguish  between  an  unemployed  and  an  employed  worker. 

The  only  basis  upon  which  the  employment  service  ca^m  operate  is  to  provide 
impartial,  nondiscrimlnatory  service  to  everyone,  regardless  of  employjment 
status  or  occupational  category. 

If  the  individual  decides  that  he  wants  to  change  jobs  he  is  free  to  seek  em- 
ployment assistance  wherever  he  chooses.  To  exclude  the  employment  service 
from  his  field  of  choice  would  infringe  upon  a basic  democratic  right. 

2.  We  live  in  a free  economy  and  in  a democracy,  where  movement  from  job 
to  job  and  from  job  to  better  job  is  an  accepted  fact.  Many  workers,  especially 
in  professional  and  managerial  fields,  are  engaged  in  furthering  their  education 
while  they  are  employed.  If,  on  completing  their  training,  they  cannot  find  a 
suitable  outlet  for  new  skills  with  the  organization  where  they  are  currently 
employed,  it  is  contrary  to  democratic  principles  to  suggest  that  they  must  first 
become  unemployed  before  registering  with  the  Employment  Service.  Not  only 
would  this  penalize  those  workers  who  chose  to  use  the  public  employment 
service,  but  it  might  in  some  measure  discourage  workers  from  acquiring  addi- 
tional training.  This  in  turn  would  increase  the  difiiculties  some  employers  would 
have  in  securing  much  needed  manpower.  It  would  also  mean  that  employed 
workers  would  not  be  able  to  move  up  and  out  to  more  responsible  positions. 
This,  in  turn,  would  limit  job  opportunities  for  entry  workers.  In  this  event;  the 
market  would  quickly  be  glutted  with  a huge  surplus  of  entry  workers. 

3.  We  must  emphasize  that  though  jobseekers  have  access  to  various  methods 
of  finding  new  jobs,  they  should  also  have  the  privilege  of  using  any  nonfee 
charging  agency — the  public  employment  service,  their  alumni  associations,  pro- 
fessional associations  and  afiiliations,  or  any  other  source  they  wish  to  use. 
Employers  use  many  recruitment  sources.  Workers  should  have  similar  access 
to  these  sources. 

It  might  be  mentioned  here  that  the  Employment  Service  encourages  applicants 
to  use  every  possible  job  source.  ( 

4.  In  a free  labor  market  the  employer  has  the  right  to  hire  whom  he  pleases 
and  the  worker  has  the  right  to  seek  employment  wherever  he  wishes.  The 
fact  that  a worker  is  employed  does  not  deny  him  the  right  to  improve  his  working 
conditions  or  his  earnings. 

5.  The  Employment  Service,  as  an  instrument  of  democratic  government,  must 
be  available  to  all  without  discrimination. 
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The  Employment  Service  cannot  serve  the  employer,  as  obligated  to  by  law, 
by  limiting  his  choice  of  workers  to  the  unemployed.  Neither  can  the  Employ- 
ment Service  exclude  the  employed  worker  from  freedom  of  choice  in  changing  to 
a new  occui>ation. 

6.  This  premise  implies  that  there  should  be  no  free  employment  service  pro- 
vided to  anyone  who  is  employed ; and  because  persons  seeking  employment  in 
professional  occupations  are  seldom  unemployed  they  are  not  and  should  not  be 
provided  any  service.  This  is  discriminatory  and  contrary  to  democratic  prin- 
ciples. 

The  Employment  Service  has  an  obligation  to  conduct  a public  employment 
service  for  all  i)ersons,  in  all  occupations  on  a free  and  voluntary  basis.  The 
basic  law  (Wagner-Peyser)  and  subsequent  interpretations  of  that  law  have 
clearly  established  the  need  for  the  USES  to  provide  servic-es  to  all  who  are  in, 
or  about  to  be  in  the  Nation’s  work  forc*e. 

Further,  to  make  most  effective  use  of  scarce  professional  human  resources 
requires  efficiently  functioning  free  labor  markets.  The  USES  should  bear  its 
appropriate  share  of  responsibility  for  helping  to  allocate  these  scarce  resources. 

7.  To  carry  out  its  resi>onsibilities  under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  and  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946  the  USES  and  its  affiliated  State  employment  servic-e 
must  serve  not  only  those  who  are  unemployed  but  also  those  who  are  employed. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  the  two  acts  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  provide  better 
employment  opportunities  to  the  unemployed,  as  well  as  to  provide  job  oppor- 
tunities which  would  better  utilize  the  skills  of  the  employ^  and  to  increase 
the  earning  capacity  of  the  underemployed. 

To  the  extent  possible  it  would  be  a major  contribution  to  the  total  man- 
IK)wer  effort  if  vacancies  in  occupations  which  are  experiencing  a shortage  of 
workers  can  be  filled  from  the  employed  and  the  subsequent  vacancy  be  filled 
by  the  lesser  skilled  or  unemployed  workers.  The  USES  and  the  affiliated 
State  agencies  of  course  can  play  an  important  part  in  this  effort. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  employed  individuals  should  certainly  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  utilize  tax-supported  institutions  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
assisting  workers  to  find  jobs  on  the  same  basis  as  the  unemployed. 

8.  Most  workers  who  are  seeking  new  jobs  already  are  employed,  but  they 
still  need  acc-ess  to  the  broadest  i)ossible  pool  of  job  openings,  one  whose  scope 
is  national  or  even  international.  To  restrict  the  Employment  Service  to  finding 
jobs  for  the  unemployed  would  thus  vitiate  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  its  exist- 
ence. It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  every  worker  who  gets  a job  through  the 
Employment  Service  improves  his  economic  situation  in  one  way  or  another — 
and  this  is  just  as  much  in  the  national  interest  as  placing  a man  who  never 
had  a job  at  all. 

MISCOXCEPTIOX  XO.  2 

“The  Employment  Service  should  stay  out  of  the  professional  placement  field.” 
Ajisicers  to  misconception  Xo.  2 

1.  Because  of  its  close  affiliation  with  the  unemployment  insurance  program, 
the  Employment  Service  must  necessarily  serve  workers  in  all  occupational  cate- 
gories. It  cannot  exclude  jobseekers  in  the  professions  any  more  than  it  can 
other  workers.  Further,  to  maintain  and  C'arry  out  its  counseling  and  testing 
programs  for  entry  workers — again  at  all  levels  of  training — and  its  special 
services  to  the  veterans,  the  handicapped,  the  old  worker,  it  is  exceedingly 
important  that  our  placement  and  counseling  staff  have  a complete  picture  of 
industry.  Applicant  demands  for  information  on  the  kinds  of  jobs,  in  many 
types  of  industries,  the  possibilities  for  advancement,  the  areas  in  which  these 
jobs  are  found,  are  multitudinous.  The  answers  must  be  based  on  a back- 
ground of  job  knowledge  encompassing  all  kinds  of  employment.  In  order  to 
properly  serve  the  public,  the  Employment  Service  acquires  this  background 
through  its  contacts  with  all  categories  of  applicants — professionals  included — 
and  with  all  types  of  employers. 

2.  As  a tax-supported  public  service  organization  the  Employment  Service 
has  the  legal  and  moral  obligation  to  serve  all  qualified  workers  regardless  of 
occupation.  To  restrain  the  Employment  Service  from  assisting  professional 
I)ersonnel  would  be  tantamount  to  practicing  discrimination  against  an  impor- 
tant segment  of  the  labor  market. 

3.  The  Wagner-Peyser  Act  of  .lune  6.  1933,  establi.shed  the  responsibility 
of  the  Employment  Service  ♦ ♦ to  promote  and  develop  a national  system 
of  employment  offices  for  men,  women,  and  juniors  who  are  legally  qualified  to 
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engage  in  gainful  occupations  * *”  (48  Stat.  113  as  amended).  This  respon- 
sibility covers  all  occupations.  We  cannot  avoid  the  responsibility  of  providing 
an  effective  Employment  Service  for  all  segments  of  the  labor  force. 

4.  Professional  workers  need  occupational  information  and  labor  market 
information  to  know  where  the  job  openings  exist  for  their  specific  placement. 
The  professional  placement  offices  are  an  excellent  source  of  information  for  these 
workers  to  save  them  time  and  money  in  finding  a new  position  for  their 
qualifications. 

MISCONCEPTION  NO.  3 

“The  Employment  Service  is  spending  the  taxpayer’s  money  on  luxurious 
professional  offices.” 

Answers  to  misconception  No.  Jf 

1.  In  several  areas  new  utilitarian  State  employment  offices  have’ been  opened 
with  more  adequate  facilities  to  serve  both  jobseekers  and  employers. 

These  new  facilities  provide  the  needed  space  for  privacy  during  interviewing, 
counseling,  and  testing  applicants  and  serving  employers.  Many  of  the  larger 
employers  now  use  these  new  employment  service  offices  to  personally  interview 
scores  of  applicants  in  a single  day.  These  applicants  have  been  screened  in 
advance  by  the  employment  service  staff.  The  new  facilities  have  thus  given 
better  atmosphere,  increased  the  volume  of  interviews  possible  and  saved  valuable 
time  for  both  employer  and  the  applicant.  In  larger  metropolitan  areas  the 
employment  service  has  been  separated  into  special  offices  to  handle  professional, 
commercial,  sales,  domestic,  industrial  and  other  occupations.  This  has  been 
done  to  put  the  employment  service  offices  closer  to  the  sources  of  jobs  and  to 
meet  employers  closer  to  the  source  of  applicants  in  these  particular  fields. 

2.  Industry  has  long  recognized  good  physical  working  conditions  as  an  im- 
portant essential  in  maintaining  worker  output  and  morale.  Job  hunting, 
especially  for  the  man  or  woman  wffio  is  just  out  of  work,  is  at  best  a traumatic 
experience.  Some  privacy  in  discussing  their  problems  is  needed.  They  should 
not  have  to  be  interviewed  standing  up  at  a counter  in  close  proximity  to  other 
applicants. 

The  psychological  effect  of  pleasant  surroundings  can  hardly  be  denied  as  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  good  placement  practice.  Most  applicants  seeking  work 
and/or  receiving  unemployment  insurance  compensation  are  resentful — con- 
sciously or  unconsciously — of  having  to  look  for  work.  Shabby  and  depressing 
surroundings  make  it  even  harder  for  them. 

The  constant  effort  toward  improving  public  housing,  schools,  hospitals,  and 
other  public  service  buildings  should  be  refiected  also  in  public  employment  offices 
that  are  up  to  modern  standards.  This  is  sound  placement  practice  that  should 
be  applied  to  all  levels  of  jobseekers  wherever  placement  is  done.  The  costs  are 
small  in  comparison  to  the  effect  it  has  on  the  jobseeker. 

3.  New  employment  service  professional  offices  are  approved  only  after  an 
exhaustive  study  has  been  made  to  determine  whether  a prior  need  exists  for 
the  facility.  Functionally  designed  professional  offices  of  adequate  space,  well 
lighted,  and  conveniently  located  have  done  much  to  speed  up  the  hiring  process 
for  professional  job  applicants  and  employers  seeking  professional  personnel. 
This  not  only  contributes  to  the  economic  well-being  of  employers  and  applicants 
but  also  helps  stabilize  the  flow  of  salary  income  into  local  communities. 

MISCONCEPTION  NO.  4 

“Employment  Service  activities  in  connection  with  MDTA  are  unwarranted.” 
Answers  to  misconception  No.  5 

1.  Congress,  in  passing  the  MDTA,  assigned  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the 
responsibility  for  setting  up  a program  for  testing,  counseling,  and  selecting 
for  occupational  training  those  unemployed  or  underemployed  persons  who 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  secure  appropriate  full-time  employment  without 
training.  The  act  further  orders  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  determine  occupa- 
tional training  needs,  select  and  refer  persons  for  training,  provide  counseling 
and  placement  services,  and  followup  studies  to  determine  whether  the  programs 
provided  meet  the  occupational  training  need  of  the  persons  referred.  There 
is  thus  a clear  statutory  mandate  for  the  activities  of  the  Employment  Service 
under  the  MDTA. 
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In  setting  up  training  progi-ams,  State  agencies  first  study  the  labor  market 
to  assure  that  there  is  reasonable  expectation  of  employment  for  persons  upon 
completion  of  training  and  that  the  existing  supply  of  properly  qualified  workers 
is  not  adequate  to  meet  expected  needs  in  the  occupation  for  which  training  is 
planned.  Thus,  the  training  provided  under  MDTA  is  supplemental  to  training- 
provided  by  private  and  public  institutions  in  the  area,  and  placements  resulting 
from  training  are  in  addition  to  jobs  that  would  have  been  filled  through  normal 
processes  in  the  labor  market.  Thus,  the  activities  of  the  Employment  Service 
under  MDTA  are  not  competitive  with  private  fee-charging  agencies  since  the 
unemployed  individuals  who  receive  training  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
qualified  to  fill  job  vacancies  and  therefore  could  not  have  been  placed  by  private 
agencies  in  those  jobs. 

2.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  delegated  their  responsibilities  under  MDTA  to 
the  Employment  Service  because  it  is  the  logical  agency  to  expedite  this  kind 
of  operations.  The  Employment  Service  is  the  only  Government  agency  with 
knowledge  of  the  labor  market  and  of  job  training  needs  to  achieve  the  purposes 
of  this  act;  its  sister  agency,  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Service,  is  ideally 
equipped  to  dispense  the  necessary  training  allowances.  By  utilizing  an  existing 
agency,  enormous  savings  of  tax  moneys  have  been  effected. 

MISCOXCEPTIOX  XO.  5 

“The  Employment  Service  is  trying  to  put  fee-charging  agencies  out  of  business 
by  promoting  100  percent  placement  programs.” 

Ansivers  to  misconception  No.  5 

1.  Some  firms  occasionally  work  out  arrangements  whereby  the  public  em- 
ployment service  is  used  as  the  primary  source  of  workers  in  selected  occupa- 
tions. In  no  instance  is  the  Employment  Service  the  exclusive  source  for  recruit- 
ment. The  employer  continues  to  get  workers  from  friends  and  relatives  and 
other  traditional  sources.  Employers  enter  into  these  arrangements  with  the 
Employment  Service  because  efficient  screening  cuts  employee  turnover  and 
training  time,  two  high-cost  personnel  items.  Such  arrangements  are  advan- 
tageous to  the  worker  because  at  one  central  i)oint  he  can  find  out  about  job 
opportunities  in  certain  occupations  with  a firm  or  a number  of  firms.  Unless 
information  about  specific  jobs  is  centralized  in  the  community,  a worker  can 
expend  an  unnecessary  and  sometimes  tragic  amount  of  time  and  effort  looking 
for  employment,  even  though  there  may  be  an  immediate  need  in  the  community 
for  his  services. 

2.  No  one  agency,  institution,  or  organization  alone  can  do  the  job  of  supplying 
manpower  to  industry.  Fee-charging  agencies,  nonprofit  privately  endowed, 
and  public  employment  services  all  have  something  to  contribute.  It  is  a known 
fact  that  employers  are  constantly  seeking  new  recruitment  sources.  In  addi- 
tion to  agencies,  industries  use  college,  alumni  associations,  professional  and 
trade  associations,  newspaper  advertising,  and  nepotism  and  word  of  mouth. 
“Hiring  at  the  gate”  is  also  a great  source. 

There  is  ample  room  for  all  agencies  and  no  agency  that  is  properly  serving 
its  clients  need  fear  of  being  deprived  of  its  share  of  business. 

MISCONCEPTION  NO.  6 

“Large  increases  in  appropnations  have  been  required  to  enable  the  Employ- 
ment Service  to  effect  large  increases  in  staff  and  facilities.” 

A7iswers  to  misconception  No.  6 

1.  The  increased  demands  for  placement  assistance  made  upon  the  Employment 
Service  by  employers,  applicants,  and  the  community  has  necessitated  more  staff 
and  space. 

For  example,  as  a result  of  employers’  needs  to  reduce  staff  turnover,  our  test- 
ing programs  for  industry  have  grown.  The  development  of  these  tests  is  not  a 
simple  and  quick-moving  project.  They  must  be  designed  and  validated  by  pro- 
fessional experts  and  be  so  conceived  as  to  make  them  useful  to  many  firms  on  a 
nationwide  basis.  This  kind  of  service  could  prove  costly  if  employers  contracted 
for  their  use  on  an  individual  basis.  A large  battery  of  different  kinds  of  tests 
available  for  unlimited  use  by  firms  anywhere  in  the  United  States  spares  em- 
ployers costly  outlays.  Needless  to  say,  the  employer  is  paying  for  this  service 
through  his  taxes,  but  the  cost  is  minimal  in  comparison  to  what  it  would  be  under 
individual  contract. 
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Another  example  is  the  expansion  of  our  employment  services  to  youth.  Here 
again  a number  of  voluntary  nonprofit  and  local  government  organizations  are 
engaged  in  finding  solutions  to  the  job  problems  of  our  unemployed  youth.  Be- 
cause of  our  experience  in  this  field,  the  Employment  Service  is  the  logical  agency 
to  coordinate  such  a program.  Increase  in  our  appropriation  is  needed  to  expe- 
dite solutions  to  this  national  urgency. 

And  again,  more  and  more  of  our  aging  population  want  to  continue  to  be  a 
part  of  the  labor  market.  This  presents  special  problems  in  placement  and  the 
need  for  more  staff  to  solve  them. 

These  and  other  Employment  Service  programs,  conducted  in  the  public  in- 
terest, require  more  funds  to  carry  them  out  effectively. 

2.  The  increased  responsibilities  placed  upon  the  Employment  Service  by  em- 
ployers who  are  placing  job  orders  and  workers  seeking  jobs  has, necessitated 
increased  funds  to  provide  effective  service.  Other  factors  having  an  impact  on 
the  growth  of  the  Employment  Service  in  terms  of  staff  and  facilities  are 
natural  population  gains,  increased  services  to  unemployed  youth,  and  other 
special  groups  as  well  as  new  manpower  responsibilities  delegated  as  the  result 
of  recent  legislation : Area  Redevelopment  Act,  Manpower  Development  Train- 
ing Act,  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act,  and  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 


MISCONCEPTION  NO.  7 

“The  State  employment  services  are  governed  by  quantitative  rather  than 
qualitative  placement  motives.” 

Answers  to  misconception  No.  8 

1.  Evidence  of  the  quality  placements  being  made  by  the  new  public  employ- 
ment service  today  can  be  found  in  the  following  sampling  of  typical  placements 
reported  by  one  local  public  employment  office  : 


September  1962 : 

Staff  director,  electronics  engineering,  missiles  and  space  tech- 
nology (per  year) $14,500 

Systems  engineer,  to  establish  new  procedures  for  computers  and 

data-processing  equipment,  for  toy  manufacturer  (per  year) 14,400 

Industrial  bacteriologist,  research  in  water  bacteriology  for  oil- 
fields (per  year) — 14,400 

Senior  reliability  engineer 14,  000 

Development  engineer,  turbo  machinery 13,  200 

Methods  engineer,  to  perform  administrative  duties  concerned  with 

logistics,  time  standards,  plant  layout  12,  000 

Scenario  writer,  to  write  script  for  documentary  films  pertaining 
to  missile  program  ($1,000  for  each  20-minute  film  produced  from 

his  scripts)  (per  month) 700 

Fashion  designer,  to  create  designs  for  lingerie  (per  year) 8,  400 


October  1962 : 

Quality  control  engineer  for  manufacturer  of  precision  potentiomet- 
ers (per  year) 9,600 

Senior  design  engineer  for  engineering  firm  concerned  with  missile 

site  facilities 400 

Hospital  administrator 10,  200 

Psychologist,  to  work  as  research  specialist  in  developing  methods 

and  materials,  for  aviation  firm 15,  600 

Pharmacist 

Purchasing  agent,  electronics  manufacturer 9,  600 

Electrical  draftsman 10»  800 

Production  control  manager  for  missile  and  guidance  firm 9,  000 

December  1962: 


Executive  adviser,  marketing  and  planning,  for  major  aerospace 

manufacturer  (per  year) 18,000-20,000 

Senior  electrical  engineer  for  design  of  optic  circuits 12,  000-14,  000 

Assistant  program  director,  youth  organization 12,  000 

Clothes  designer,  women’s  wear  manufacturer 11,  000 

Ordnance  specialist,  aerospace  manufacturer 10,  OW 

Executive  director,  child  guidance  center 16,  OW 

Wage  and  salary  analyst,  aerospace  industry 11, 

Public  relations  man,  county  agency 16,  800 
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2.  The  Employment  Service  has  the  legal  and  moral  responsibility  to  provide 
services  to  all  qualified  workers  and  employers  alike.  The  increased  use  of  the 
Employment  Service  is  directly  attributable  to  the  improved  quality  of  the 
placement  and  related  services  provided.  Since  the  Service  dei>ends  solely  on 
voluntary  use  it  -success  of  necessity  must  depend  on  the  quality  of  the 
service  rendered. 

4.  The  State  employment  services  are  governed  by  both  motives.  If  the  Em- 
ployment Service  disregards  the  quantitative  accomplishments  and  directs  its 
efforts  solely  to  the  qualitative  asi)ects  of  placing  workers,  it  would  then  be 
accused  of  emphasizing  the  quality  of  placements  made  and  providing  little 
service  to  the  large  number  of  applicants  seeking  employment. 

MISCONCEPTION  NO.  8 

“The  intention  of  the  Employment  Service  is  to  institute  a system  of  match- 
ing jobs  and  applicants  by  machines  (computer  systems)  which  could  be  a big 
step  toward  controlled  manpower.” 

A7iswers  to  misconception  No.  8 

1.  The  public  Employment  Service  like  many  progressive  business  concerns 
is  investigating  the  feasibility  of  computer  systems  to  expedite  and  improve 
the  placement  process  with  possible  economies  in  staff  and  facilities. 

It  is  never  envisioned  that  the  adoption  of  computer  programed  placement 
will  eliminate  the  humanities  of  the  service.  There  is  no  place  in  the  Amer- 
ican free  enterprise  system  for  the  principle  of  controlled  labor  regardless 
of  under  what  label  it  appears. 

2.  Many  persons  who  pose  this  question  obviously  do  not  understand  the  selec- 
tion process.  The  purpose  of  determining  whether  or  not  machines  may  be 
used  in  the  selection  process  is  to  improve  the  qualitative  placement  of  appli- 
cants. Futher,  the  free  enterprise  system  in  the  United  States  would  not  tolerate 
control  of  manpower  in  the  economic  system. 

3.  Machines  and  computer  systems  are  being  experimented  with  by  ES  as 
aids  to  speeding  up  the  selection  and  referral  of  applicants.  If  use  of  these 
modern  business  tools  proves  successful,  employer  orders  will  be  filled  faster 
from  a wider  selection  of  applicants  and  workers  will  be  considered  for  a 
broader  range  of  jobs.  Such  a speeding  up  of  the  job  matching  process  could 
be  esi>ecially  valuable  in  any  time  of  national  emergency  when  efficient  mobili- 
zation of  the  skills  of  the  Nation’s  work  force  would  be  imperative. 

4.  Exploration  by  the  Employment  Service  in  the  field  of  electronic  data 
processing  in  matching  jobs  and  applicants  is  no  more  a step  toward  controlled 
manpower  than  other  management  techniques  developed  to  measure  efficiency  and 
effectiveness.  This  pilot  project  attempts  to  more  effectively  gear  our  opera- 
tions to  demands  of  todays’  labor  market,  and  to  increase  our  efficiency  in  ful- 
filling our  responsibilities  as  established  by  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  The  wide- 
spread distribution  of  employment  opportunities  for  professional  workers  makes 
difficult  the  problem  of  communication  and  underlines  the  need  for  initial  screen- 
ing of  applicants  against  job  requirements  by  the  fastest  and  most  efficient 
method  possible. 

If  the  pilot  project  proves  successful,  screening  centers  may  be  established  in 
other  areas  throughout  the  United  States. 

MISCONCEPTION  NO.  9 

“Large  amounts  of  taxpayers’  money  are  spent  by  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice for  classified  advertising.” 

Ansivers  to  misconception  No.  9 

1.  Advertising  in  the  Employment  Service  is  used  on  a very  limited  and  judi- 
cious basis — for  jobs  of  an  unusual  nature  or  for  those  requiring  a special  com- 
bination of  skills.  It  is  used  when  employers  specifically  request  such  recruit- 
ment and  it  is  not  unusual  for  them  to  pay  for  the  advertisement.  This  is  often 
done  in  connection  with  on-premise  recruitment  programs,  so  that  the  employer 
may  interview  applicants  at  an  Employment  Service  office,  after  they  are 
screened  by  Employment  Service  staff. 

2.  In  this  era  of  complex  technological  change,  communications  is  our  key  to 
continued  progress.  Private  industry  and  business  spend  millions  of  dollars  each 
year  to  communicate  with  the  public  through  the  medium  of  advertising.  The 
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Public  Employment  Service  is  gratified  with  the  confidence  bestowed  on  it  by 
the  thousands  of  satisfied  employers  who,  each  year,  buy  advertising  in  a va- 
riety of  news  media  to  recruit  applicants  through  the  local  employment  oflice. 
Newspapers,  television,  and  radio  stations  all  across  the  Nation  devote  thousands 
of  column  inches  and  countless  hours  of  viewing  time  to  news  of  Employment 
Service  activities.  Some  State  agencies  have  found  it  in  the  public  interest  to 
publicize  certain  job  openings  through  minimal  classified  advertising. 

3.  Advertising  is  used,  in  any  case,  only  as  a last  resort — when  all  other 
methods  of  recruitment  have  been  exhausted.  Our  first  source  is  our  own 
files — both  active  and  inactive — of  applicants  who  have  regilstered  with  the 
Employment  Service.  When  our  files  fail  to  yield  qualified  applicants,  contact 
is  made  with  other  State  employment  offices.  Further  contact  is  made  with 
local  colleges  and  alumni  associations,  professional  and  trade  associations,  pro- 
fessional and  trade  schools,  other  employers  who  may  know  of  likely  candi- 
dates, friends,  acquaintances,  and  finally  through  our  clearance  system  in  other 
geographical  areas. 

Tuesdat,  April  2, 1963. 

National  Cancer  Institute 

WITNESSES 

DR.  ISIDOR  S.  RAVDIN,  PROFESSOR  OF  SURGERY,  UNIVERSITY 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA  MEDICAL  SCHOOL;  PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN 
CANCER  SOCIETY;  CHAIRMAN,  BOARD  OF  REGENTS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS,  PHILADELPHIA;  CHAIRMAN, 
CLINICAL  PANEL,  CANCER  CHEMOTHERAPY  NATIONAL  SERVICE 
CENTER;  PAST  PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN  SURGICAL  ASSOCIATION 
MEMBER,  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  HEALTH  COUNCIL 
DR.  SIDNEY  FARBER,  PROFESSOR  OF  PATHOLOGY,  HARVARD  MEDI- 
CAL SCHOOL  AT  THE  CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL,  BOSTON,  MASS.; 
SCIENTIFIC  DIRECTOR,  THE  CHILDREN'S  CANCER  RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION;  MEMBER,  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  CANCER  COUNCIL 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  now  have  before  the  committee  Dr.  Favdin,  from 
Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  Sidney  F arber,  from  Boston,  who  are  going  to< 
testify  on  the  budget  for  the  Cancer  Institute. 

You  may  have  some  convincing  to  do  with  Mr.  Lesinski,  Doctor. 

Statement  of  Dr.  Isidor  S.  Eavdin 

Dr.  Eavdin.  I would  hope  I could  be  persuasive  enough  with  the 
evidence. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Dr.  Eavdin,  being  president  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society  this  year  is  going  to  be  busier  than  he  thought  he  was  going  to 
be  at  the  time  he  took  the  job.  He  has  to  fly  to  California  for  a meet- 
ing in  about  2 hours,  so  I suggest  that  we  listen  to  Dr.  Eavdin  and  then 
ask  him  whatever  questions  we  have  so  that  he  can  make  his  plane. 

Go  right  ahead.  Doctor. 

Dr.  Eavdin.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Fogarty  and  members  of 
the  committee. 

I am  pleased  that  I again  have  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you 
gentlemen  and  plead  the  case  for  funds  for  cancer  research. 

At  the  outset,  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  in  1963,  approximately 
815,000  Americans  will  be  under  one  or  another  type  of  medical  care 
for  cancer.  Five  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  new  cases  of  cancer 
will  be  diagnosed.  Two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  of  our  people 
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will  die  from  cancer  this  year  unless  better  'methods  for  combatmg  the 
disease  are  found  than  are  now  available. 

Of  every  six  deaths  from  all  causes  in  this  country  during  1963,  one 
will  be  due  to  some  form  of  malignant  disease  unless  more  effective 
methods  of  treating  became  available. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-seven  thousand  of  our  people  will  prob- 
ably be  saved  from  death  from  cancer  by  early  diagnosis  and  early 
adequate  treatment,  and  88,000  will  probably  die  who  might  have  been 
saved  by  earlier  diagnosis  of  the  disease  and  earlier  adequate  treat- 
ment. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  we  must  admit  that  unless  better  methods  are 
found  for  the  prevention  of  cancer,  46  million  Americans,  now  liv- 
ing, will  eventually  develop  some  type  of  cancerous  lesion. 

Available  data  suggest  that  cancer  may  well  be  on  the  increase,  ex- 
cept for  cancer  of  the  stomach  and  uterus.  Both  are  on  the  decrease. 

In  1935,  the  number  of  cancer  deaths  was  108  per  hundred  thousand 
of  our  population.  In  1950,  this  had  increased  to  140  per  hundred 
thousand  and,  by  1960,  the  number  was  148  per  hundred  thousand  of 
our  population. 

In  the  late  1930's,  fewer  than  one  in  five  patients  with  a major  cancer 
was  being  saved.  By  “saved,”  I mean  5-year  cures.  Today,  one  cancer 
patient  in  three  is  being  saved. 

We  do  not  at  this  time  know  the  exact  cause  of  the  major  cancers. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  early  diagnosis  and  early  adequate  therapy 
offer  the  best  methods  for  curing  these  patients. 

We  do  know  that  if  the  cancer  can  be  removed  while  the  lesion  is 
still  confined  to  the  site  of  its  origin,  the  patient  could  be  cured.  In 
cancer  of  the  stomach,  from  50  to  55  percent  of  the  patients  can  be 
cured  if,  after  radical  resection  of  the  stomach  and  contiguous  struc- 
tures, not  a single  lymph  node  is  found  to  be  involved  with  cancer.  If 
spread  has  taken  place,  only  less  than  10  percent  of  the  patients  will 
be  living  5 years  after  operation. 

We  do  know  more  about  certain  of  the  factors  initiating  the  spread 
of  cancer  cells.  We  do  know  that  about  10  percent  of  women  who  have 
had  cancer  of  one  breast  may  within  5 years  or  more  develop  cancer 
in  the  other  breast.  Early  detection  of  the  second  lesion  and  early  ade- 
quate therapy  may  even  here  result  in  cure.  We  need  to  know  more 
about  the  factors  initiating  the  original  cancer,  and  the  second  lesion 
as  well. 

Are  nearly  all  malignant  lesions  essentially  viral  in  origin  ? Many 
people  believe  this,  as  you  know.  We  know  this  to  be  true  for  a num- 
ber of  cancers  in  animals.  Is  this  likewise  true  m malignancy  in  man  ? 
Some  very  wise  scientists  believe  that  human  malignant  disease  is,  in 
the  main,  viral  in  origin  and  many  distinguished  scientists  are  search- 
ing carefully  for  such  evidence. 

We  have  heard  a great  deal  recently  regardingthe  amount  of  money 
being  spent  in  cancer  research;  basic  research,  as  well  as  clinical  re- 
search. May  I remind  you  gentlemen  that  the  major  cancers  in  man 
are  impoverishing  diseases.  They  frequently  require  prolonged  hos- 
pitalization after  operation  and  ancillary  therapy  such  as  transfusions, 
radiation  therapy,  chemotherapy,  and  major  nursing  care.  I would 
suggest  that  the  cost  of  the  care  of  cancer  patients  in  this  country 
greatly  exceeds  the  money  being  spent  for  cancer  research. 
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The  only  possible  matter  which  is  open  to  question  is  whether  the 
money  can  be  spent  wisely.  In  the  main,  I believe  it  is  being  spent 
wisely  and  it  is  only  through  research  that  the  disease  can  truly  be 
controlled. 

Early  in  December  1962,  letters  were  written  by  the  American 
Cancer  Society  to  41  medical  schools.  They  were  asked  three 
questions : 

(1)  What  is  the  amount  of  your  current  cancer  research  budgets? 

(2)  What  is  the  amount  of  your  prospected  needs  for  cancer  research 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  ? 

(3)  What  is  your  best  estimate  of  the  total  amount  required  for 
cancer  lesearch  in  your  institution  for  the  next  5 years  ? • 

Thirty  institutions  answered  all  of  these  questions.  For  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  the  30  medical  schools  had  available  $24,958,489.  The 
amount  which  they  estimated  necessary  for  next  year  was  $29,387,725. 
This  was  for  only  30  medical  schools.  It  included  none  of  the  great 
cancer  institutes,  and  nonmedical  school  universities  and  colleges. 

Leukemia,  which  is  a cancerous  disorder,  is  the  commonest  cause 
of  death  in  children.  It  also  is  a relatively  common  cause  of  death  in 
adults.  It  is  known  that  leukemia  in  certain  strains  of  mice  and  rats 
is  viral  in  origin. 

Viruses  may  well  prove  to  be  the  major  causative  etiologic  ag^t 
in  leukemia  in  the  human  of  all  ages.  It  is  only  through  the  efforts 
of  competent  scientists  that  we  will  ascertain  the  truth  in  this  matter. 
My  colleague  here.  Dr.  Farber,  is  an  expert  in  this  area. 

Intensive  cigarette  smoking  is  a factor  in  the  increase  of  cancer 
of  the  lungs  in  man.  Is  it  the  sole  factor  ? Probably  not,  but  it  is  an 
important  factor. 

An  untold  amount  of  money  is  being  spent  in  the  attempt  to  dis- 
prove this  causative  relationship.  How  much  better  would  it  be  if 
all  those  interested  would  start  from  the  baseline  that  the  evidence 
strongly  suggests  such  a relationship,  which  surely  does  exist. 

Can  money  alone  provide  an  earlier  answer  to  many  of  the  problems 
of  malignant  disease?  No,  it  cannot;  but,  as  more  and  more  ade- 
quately trained  and  motivated  scientists  enter  the  area  of  cancer 
etiology,  its  prevention  and  therapy,  more  and-more  money  must  be 
spent  for  research. 

I hope  that  this  committee  will  provide  funds  in  excess  of  those 
appropriated  for  cancer  last  year.  Study  groups  of  dedicated  scien- 
tists are  carefully  reviewing  requests  for  funds. 

The  National  Advisory  Cancer  Council  receives  their  suggestions 
and  advises  the  Surgeon  General  in  regard  to  them.  These  groups 
are  composed  of  thoughtful,  honest  men. 

I was  sorely  troubled  recently  by  an  article  which  appeared  in  one 
of  the  Washington  newspapers  which  strongly  suggested  that  all  is 
not  well  with  the  grants  program  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

I resent  the  suggestion  that  a truly  great  scientist  obtained  more 
funds  for  research  and  training  than  he  should  have  been  awarded. 
I know  that  this  is  not  true,  for  in  his  special  field  of  effort,  he  is  one 
of  this  country’s  greatest  scientists. 
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The  Xational  Advisory  Health  Council  resented  this  statement  and, 
for  the  record,  I shall  record  their  statement  concerning  it,  and  I 
quote : 

Tlie  standards  of  medical  practice  have  been  greatly  elevated  and  major  ad- 
vances in  medical  research  have  been  achieved  in  the  i)Ostwar  i>eriod.  due  largely 
to  activities  initiated  and  supported  by  the  XIH  through  its  grants  program 
under  the  impetus  of  congressional  authorization  and  appropriation.  Since  its 
inception,  severar  billions  of  dollars  have  been  expended.  Though  the  size  of 
the  XIH  oi>eration  is  small  compared  with  other  vital  Federal  programs  and 
services,  it  has  reached  a magnitude  sufficient  to  make  occasional  and  minor  in- 
fractions of  good  administrative  procedure  almost  inevitable.  Such  incidents 
have  already  been  the  target  of  congressional  and  journalistic  criticism.  Where 
criticism  is  not  constructively  motivated  or  based  on  false  or  incorrect  informa- 
tion, it  may  do  incalculable  harm  to  the  program. 

Like  other  major  Federal  services  vitally  concerned  with  the  safety  and  well 
being  of  the  citizens — that  is,  the  Armed  Forces  and  Defense  establishment — 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  to  inform  the  public 
concerning  advances  in  clinical  and  biomedical  sciences  already  achieved 
through  its  farflung  grants  program  and  of  the  enormity  of  the  problem  now 
facing  us,  not  only  in  terms  of  traditional  medical  and  public  health  problems, 
but  also  in  relation  to  tomorrow’s  problems  which  may  be  made  immeasurably 
more  complex  because  of  parallel  advances  in  other  branches  of  science  and 
technology. 

Much  of  the  impact  of  XIH’s  program  lacks  public  visibility  as  compared  with 
other  aspects  of  the  Public  Health  Service  activities  because  of  the  conceptual 
and  technological  nature  of  the  biomedical  and  clinical  sciences.  By  com- 
parison with  the  large  Federal  agencies,  such  as  those  of  the  Defense  Estab- 
lishment, the  public  visibility  of  the  Xational  Institutes  of  Health’s  product  is 
vanishingly  small.  This  compounds  rather  than  relieves  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service’s  responsibility  for  keeping  the  public  informed  of  accomplishments  and 
challenges. 

If  effective  measures  are  adopted  to  achieve  these  ends,  it  will  become  possible 
to  evaluate  criticism,  both  of  the  constructive  and  of  the  irresponsible  varieties 
in  the  light  of  the  overall  value  and  promise  of  the  program. 

The  Xational  Advisory  Health  Council  earnestly  commends  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Surgeon  General  and  to  the  directorate  of  the  Xational  Insti- 
tutes of  Health. 

Xow,  that  is  the  end  of  that  statement. 

As  in  past  years.  Dr.  Farber,  my  good  friend  and  colleague,  will 
present  the  so-called  citizens’  recommended  budget.  I hope  that  he 
can  conwnce  you  that  while  money  alone  will  not  provide  the  needed 
information,  money  and  brains  will. 

Thank  you.  Congressmen,  very  much. 

!Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you. 

Doctor,  there  are  still  many  people  who  doubt  that  the  expenditure 
of  fimds  in  the  field  of  cancer  research  will  eventually  get  the  an- 
swers. And  some  say,  well,  maybe  some  fellow  in  an  attic  might  find 
the  answer,  so  why  build  these  huge  laboratories. 

TVliat  is  your  answer  to  that  ? 

Dr.  Eavdix.  TVelh  there  is  an  old  addage  in  science  that  “fate  favors 
the  prepared  mind.”  and  I would  believe  that  that  was  still  in  exist- 
ence today  as  it  has  been  for  many,  many  years. 

Occasionally  an  individual  may  make  a great  contribution  who  has 
not  been  prepared  by  training  in  science,  but  as  the  general  rule,  this 
is  not  true. 
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INCREASE  IN  INCIDENCES  OF  CANCER 

Mr.  Fogarty.  On  page  2,  you  say : 

In  1935,  the  number  of  cancer  deaths  was  108  per  100,000  of  our  population ; in 
1950,  it  goes  up  to  140  per  100,000 ; and  by  1960,  to  148  per  100,000. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  increase  ? 

Dr.  Ravdin.  Well,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  incidence  of  certain 
cancer. 

For  instance,  cancer  of  the  lung  has  gone  up,  such  a marked  incli- 
nation, an  increase,  that  there  are  those  who  say  this  is  the  No.  1 can- 
cer in  man.  This  is  not  true.  Cancer  of  the  large  bowel  and  rectum 
still  constitute  the  No.  1 cancer  in  man.  But  the  marked  increase  in 
the  incidence  of  cancer  of  the  lung  makes  it  possible  that  it  may  well 
catch  up  with  cancer  of  the  large  bowel  and  rectum. 

Mr.  Laird.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Laird.  Is  it  not  true.  Doctor,  also,  that  there  is  better  detection 
and  reporting  of  cancer  that  has  something  to  do  with  these  figures  ? 

Dr.  Ravdin.  Yes,  I think  in  general  that  would  be  true.  But  can- 
cer detection  was  pretty  good  back  in  the  1930’s  and  the  mere  fact  that 
by  1950,  again,  and  1960,  the  actual  diagnosis  of  cancer  now,  the  final 
diagnosis  or  final  decision  by  the  examination  of  tissue,  whether  this 
be  blood  or  actual  firm  tissue,  has  not  materially  changed  in  the  last 
10  years  and  still  a number  of  these  cancers  are  on  the  increase. 

We  do  not  understand  why  cancer  of  the  stomach  and  cancer  of  the 
uterus  are  showing  a decrease.  Cancer  of  the  uterus,  we  probably 
have  a respectable  answer  for  this  because,  through  the  Pap  smears, 
the  diagnosis  is  being  made  earlier. 

In  the  stomach,  we  actually  have  a decrease  in  the  incidence  of  the 
number  of  people  that  come  down  with  gastric  cancer.  This  came  out 
of  the  chemotherapy  program.  Each  of  the  institutions  that  were 
asked  to  participate — 5,  6,  or  7 years  ago — were  asked  to  tell  us  how 
many  patients  we  could  expect  they  would  study  with  a specific  cancer 
lesion  in  a year. 

Every  one  overshot  the  mark.  When  they  went  back — and  this  was 
true  for  the  Veterans’  Administration  patients  just  the  same  as  it  was 
true  for  those  in  other  institutions ; and,  as  we  have  studied  this  each 
year,  we  have  found  that  the  institutions  that  would  have  said  we 
would  provide  30  or  40  cases,  on  the  basis  of  that,  that  they  then  went 
back  further,  for  10  years,  and  they  found  this  was  just  on  the  slide 
down. 

Since  gastric  cancer,  stomach  cancer,  is  one  of  the  worst  of  the  can- 
cers, this  is  a very  fortunate  circumstance,  to  have  it  on  the  decrease. 

CANCER  CURES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  But  the  people  with  cancer  being  saved  today  is 
going  up  ? 

You  say  in  1930  one  in  five  patients  were  saved.  But  today  one  in 
three  is  saved.  So  that  shows  that  progress  is  being  made. 

People  are  alive  today  that  would  not  have  been  except  for  the 
research  and  building  of  facilities. 
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Dr.  Ravdix.  I would  like  to  put  this  in  the  record : I think  it  is  due 
to  you  and  your  committee  and  the  committee  of  the  Senate  that  has 
made  this  possible. 

I think  that  is  the  most  important  item  in  the  whole  business. 

Mr.  Fogahtt.  But  more  could  be  saved,  could  they  not,  if  they  went 
to  a doctor  in  time  ? 

Dr.  Ra^t)ix.  That  is  absolutely  true. 

Mr.  F OGARTT.  Is  that  not  one  of  the  drawbacks  toda}’  ? 

Dr.  Ra^t)ix.  To  our  knowledge,  we  are  going  to  save  more  and  more 
lives  if  people  will  realize  the  danger  signals  of  cancer,  and  certain 
of  these  are  obvious,  feeling  of  a lump  m the  female  breast,  passage  of 
blood  in  the  urine  or  the  stool,  or  the  coughing  up  of  blood  from  the 
lungs. 

If  with  the  first  sign  of  these  danger  signals  the  patient  went  to  a 
physician  and  had  the  diagnosis  made,  and  then  had  adequate  treat- 
ment, many  more  could  be  saved,  even  with  our  present  knowledge. 

Once  cancer  has  spread  from  the  site  of  origin,  it  is  difficult  to  cure 
by  any  method  now  available. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  you  say  on  page  4 that  the  cost  of  care  of  cancer 
patients  in  this  country  greatly  exceeds  the  money  being  spent  for  can- 
cer research.  Cancer  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  diseases  of  man, 
is  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Ravdix.  That  is  right.  It  causes  great  impoverishment  of  fami- 
lies of  patients  in  the  cancer  chemotherapy  program  where  you  are 
using  drugs.  Before  this  committee  last  year,  I said  I had  seen  some 
miracles  happen.  The  trouble  is  they  do  not  last  long  enough.  Con- 
gressmen ; the  disease  comes  back.  It  looks  to  have  disappeared  com- 
pletely, then  it  makes  its  reappearance. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  But  some  of  these  drugs  have  extended  the  life  of 
some  of  these  patients  for  years. 

Dr.  Ra'stux.  Some  have  actually  cured  people. 

The  use  of  methotrexate  for  carcinoma  of  the  uterus,  cancer  of  the 
pregnant  female,  these  people  now  can  be  saved  with  methotrexate. 
A great  many  people’s  lives  have  been  prolonged. 

Each  of  these  drugs  that  are  being  used  carry  with  them  the  ability 
to  destroy  cancer  cells  in  variable  amounts,  also  destroy  blood  cells, 
both  white  and  red  cells;  and  sometimes  these  patients  must  stay  in 
the  hospital  for  a considerable  period  of  time. 

This  is  an  area  in  which  Dr.  Farber  is  an  expert. 

SIZE  OF  BUDGET  FOR  CAXCER 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Xow,  you  say  the  only  possible  matter  open  to  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  money  can  be  spent  wisely.  That  has  been  ques- 
tioned by  Members  of  Congress  and  newspaper  people. 

Dr.  Rait)Ix.  Remember,  I was  questioned  about  this  by  a former 
President  of  the  United  States.  I think  I said  before  this  committee 
one  time  he  wrote  to  me  and  said,  “Could  this  money  be  spent  wisely 
I think  that  is  an  important  question.  It  was  my  considered  opinion 
then.  Congressman,  and  it  is  mine  today,  that  this  money  can  be  spent 
wisely. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I remember  that.  That  was  President  Eisenhower. 

Dr.  Rait)ix.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  What  about  these  statements  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  reports  in  the  newspapers  about  “forced  feeding” — I think 
that  is  an  expression  they  have  used. 

Dr.  Ravdin.  You  mean  forcing  people  to  enter  the  program? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  To  spend  money,  more  money  than  they  would  if 
they  had  their  own  way. 

Dr.  Ra^t)in.  Congressman  Fogarty,  this  is  not  prevalent  policy 
and  I do  not  believe  it  for  one  moment.  I have  been  chairman  of  the 
clinical  panel  of  the  cancer  chemotherapy  program  at  the  national 
level.  L have  watched  this.  I keep  in  touch  with  it.  I keep  in  touch 
with  the  people  who  play  an  important  part  in  it.  I do  hot  believe 
this. 

As  I said  in  my  testimony  here,  you  might  find  an  occasional  in- 
stance where  the  money  was  not  spent  as  wisely  as  you  would  have 
hoped  it  might  be;  but  hindsight  is  better  than  foresight.  This  al- 
ways happens. 

If  you  just  look  at  all  the  money  that  was  spent  for  polio — and  you 
heard  the  same  thing  then,  “money  is  being  wasted,” — ^now  polio  is 
controlled. 

Congressman,  unfortunately  members  of  those  who  have  shouted 
loudest,  there  are  several  instances  where  they  then  have  come  along 
asking  for  help. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Now,  on  page  5,  you  say  you  sent  out  letters  to  41 
medical  schools.  How  were  the  4i  schools  selected?  Were  they  the 
major  ones  doing  research  in  cancer  ? 

Dr.  Ravdin.  They  were  ones  that  were  doing  a good  deal  of  work 
in  cancer. 

They  were  letters  sent  out  by  the  American  Cancer  Society. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  do  these  figures  compare  with  the  overall  esti- 
mate before  us?  From  the  answers  from  these  schools,  you  say  the 
amount  which  they  estimated  necessary  for  next  year  was  $29,387,000. 
That  is  for  30  medical  schools. 

How  does  that  compare  with  the  estimates  that  we  are  considering  ? 

Dr.  Ravdin.  Well,  I think  if  you  went  on,  then,  took  the  difference 
in  this — there  are  85  medical  schools  in  this  country,  and  if  you  took 
the  great  institutes,  like  Sloan-Kettering,  which  gets  a large  share 
of  this  money,  and  the  institute  of  my  distinguished  colleague  here, 
in  Boston,  the  Children’s  Cancer  Research  Foundation,  these  were 
not  counted  in  on  these  medical  things.  But  both  of  these  institutions 
are  doing  outstanding  work. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I am  trying  to  get  from  you  what  this  sort  of  survey 
shows — that  we  are  spending  too  much  money,  enough,  or  not  enough  ? 

Dr.  Ravdix.  No,  sir.  I would  hope  very  much  that  you  gentlemen 
did  not  stop  where  you  were  last  year.  I would  hope  that  you  would 
defend  the  amount  of  money  that  Dr.  Farber  is  going  to  testify  for. 

I have  gone  over  this  carefully  with  him  now  at  least  five  times 
and  we  are  in  agreement,  after  looking  at  every  conceivable  item 
that  we  could  look  at,  that  the  figure  which  he  is  going  to  give  you 
can  be  wisely  spent. 
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CAXCER  CELLS  IX  BLOODSTREAM 

^Ir.  Fogartt.  I cut  out  of  my  local  paper  March  29,  an  Associated 
Press  article  out  of  Baltimore,  that  is  headed:  Cancer  Cells  Fihned 
Riding  Bloodstream. 

It  was  sort  of  a dramatic  thing  when  I read  it  and  I know  you  know 
sometliing  about  the  past  history  of  this.  Mould  you  want  to  say 
something  about  it,  and  what  the  possibilities  might  be  for  some- 
thing coming  of  this  ? 

Dr.  Ra^t)ix.  One  of  the  ways  in  which  cancer  kills  is  by  what'  we 
call  metastasis.  That  is  the  breaking  off  of  cells  from  the  main  tumor, 
getting  into  the  blood  stream,  the  lymph  stream,  and  moving  on  to 
somewhere  else.  If  every  cancer  cell  floating  in  the  blood  or  in  the 
lymph  stopped  and  started  a new  growth,  patients  wouldn't  live  very 
long  at  all. 

The  fortimate  thing  is  a great  many  of  these  secondary  deposits 
do  not  continue  to  exist. 

One  of  the  most  serious  of  the  complications  associated  with  malig- 
nant disease  is  associated  with  what  we  call  metastasis. 

Me  have  known  a great  deal  concerning  the  factors  that  cause 
metastasis.  Dr.  Marren  Cole  called  attention  to  the  fact  when  they 
were  studying  blood,  as  some  of  the  Scandmavian  countries  were 
doing.  In  cancer  of  the  breast,  you  prepared  the  skin  for  operation, 
and  then  you  had  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cancer  cells  floating 
around  in  your  blood  stream.  Mith  an  increase  hi  the  blood,  you  had 
a likelihood  more  of  them  would  find  a place  to  stop  and  start  growth. 

That  whole  problem  is  not  quite  as  easy  as  this.  This  is  a very  in- 
teresting way  to  study  the  problem. 

It  is  very  higlily  significant  that  a substance  called  sialic  acid  is  the 
factor  in  the  intercellular  cement  that  makes  cells  hold  together 
normally,  and  that  their  disturbances  in  this  way  lets  these  cells 
separate  from  each  other. 

These  are  very  interesthig  mattei's  with  regard  to  metastasis. 
They  are  very  interesting  and  hnportant  mattei'S  in  regard  to  how 
much  must  be  accomplished  in  order  that  cells  do  not  split  off  as  they 
are  normally  domg  now. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  It  is  that  splitoff  that  they  want  to  try  to  follow  ? 

Dr.  RA^T)IX.  That  is  right.  This  is  an  important  way  of  doing  it. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  By  being  able  to  take  pictures,  they  can  follow  some 
of  these  cells  that  slough  off,  is  that  not  right. 

Dr.  Ravdix.  Prof.  Dale  Coman  was  bom  in  your  State,  sir.  I 
think  some  of  the  family  still  live  out  there.  And  he  is  professor  of 
pathology  at  the  Fniversity  of  Pennsylvania.  He  has  been  an  expert 
in  this  field.  His  associates  have  studied  the  factors  associated  with 
the  spread  of  cells. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  They  claim  it  is  a major  breakthrough  in  the  fight 
against  cancer. 

Dr.  RAmix.  M ell,  I think  this  is. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  I will  put  this  in  the  record. 

(The newspaper  article  follows :) 

Caxcer  Cells  Filmed  Ridixg  Bloodstream 

Baltimore. — A group  of  researchers  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  announced 
today  they  may  have  made  a major  breakthrough  in  the  fight  against  cancer 
with  the  help  of  long-eared  English  rabbits. 
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The  scientists,  headed  by  Dr.  Sumner  Wood,  Jr.,  say  they  have  captured  on 
film  the  formation  and  removal  of  free-floating  cancer  cells  in  the  bloodstream. 

These  cells,  known  as  metastases,  “are  a major  cause  of  death  in  cancer  patients 
and  are  responsible  for  the  low  cure  rate  of  lung  cancer,”  Dr.  Wood  said. 

He  explained  that  surgery  and  radiation  often  can  remove  the  main  cancer 
tumor,  but  small  cells  frequently  break  oft  and  float  through  the  bloodstream 
into  inaccessible  parts  of  the  body. 

“Most  of  these  blood-borne  cancer  cells  are  killed  along  the  way,”  Dr.  Wood 
explained,  “but  a few  secure  protection  and  eventually  stick  to  the  walls  of 
small  blood  vessels.  Once  they  take  hold  they  bore  into  the  tissue  and  prolif- 
erate— often  with  fatal  results,”  he  said. 

Cancer  specialists  long  have  sought  to  know  how  these  circulatory  vagabonds 
take  root  on  vessel  walls,  he  said. 

He  said  the  cells  are  surrounded  by  a blood  clot  which  protects ‘them  against 
destruction  and  allows  them  to  take  hold  on  the  blood  vessel  walls. 

Dr.  Wood’s  research  team  was  able  to  document  the  way  these  wandering 
cancer  cells  become  aflixed  and  to  show  how  an  agent  still  under  study  can  remove 
them  in  the  early  stages. 

The  agent,  called  plasmin,  is  a clot  dissolving  enzyme.  It  has  been  shown 
effective  in  rabbits  for  dissolving  the  protective  blood  clots  around  metastases  by 
the  Hopkins  researchers.  First  the  clot  surrounding  the  cell  is  dissolved,  then 
the  cell  is  washed  away. 

The  experiments  were  made  on  large,  lop-eared  English  rabbits.  A round  hole 
is  cut  into  the  rabbit’s  ear  about  a half-inch  in  diameter.  A membrane  then  is 
stretched  across  the  opening  and  in  a few  days  blood  vessels  grow  into  the  mem- 
brane, where  they  are  easily  observed. 

BENEFITS  FEOM  ACCELERATED  CANCER  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Denton.  Doctor,  you  are  very  complimentary  in  saying  you 
thought  this  committee  had  a very  large  part  in  the  fact  that  in  1930, 
one  person  in  five  with  cancer  was  saved,  and  now  one  in  three  is. 
I think  we  can  take  a good  deal  of  satisfaction  in  appropriations  we 
have  made  for  this  purpose.  What  other  benefits  have  been  derived 
from  expenditures  we  have  made  for  cancer  research? 

Dr.  Davdin.  Well,  it  has  been  the  mechanism  of  bringing  together 
a large  group  of  dedicated  scientists  working  together  under  a common 
protocol,  that  is,  they  have  carried  on  their  studies  in  exactly  the  same 
way.  And  in  that  wa}'  you  can  get  verification  more  easily  than  you 
can  if  you  have  different  ^fislands”  working  entirely  in  different 
directions. 

In  the  assessment  of  these  chemotherapy  agents,  they  have  worked 
under  specific  protocols.  They  have  worked  more  or  less  in  anonym- 
ity. This  has  never  previously  been  achieved  in  this  magnitude  in 
this  country  or  in  any  other  country  in  the  history  of  man  I think. 
And  while  all  of  this  has  been  going  on,  young  men,  additional  num- 
bers and  a larger  number  of  young  men,  have  been  trained  in  basic 
science,  so  they  can  participate  in  fine  research. 

NEW  DISCOVERIES 

Mr.  Denton.  Doctor,  what  are  some  of  the  new  discoveries  in  the 
last  year  other  than  the  one  which  Mr.  Fogarty  spoke  about  ? 

Dr.  Ravdin.  Well,  I think  Dr.  Farber  can  repeat  a number  of  these 
to  you.  For  instance,  I just  mentioned  5-flurouracil  which  was 
made  first  by  Dr.  Heidelberger  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin ; this 
and  5-flurodioxy  riboside  are  important  agents  now  in  the  treatment 
of  certain  malignant  lesions  that  have  spread  beyond  their  original 
limits. 
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For  instance,  cancer  of  tlie  colon,  where  we  have  seen  remarkable 
improvements  for  a variable  period  of  time,  cancer  of  the  stomach,  we 
have  also  seen  this. 

I call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  are  not  now  curative 
agents,  but  they  opened  the  pathway  of  knowing  the  direction  in  which 
tliis  type  of  study  can  go. 

Mr.  Dextox.  Some  years  ago  I heard  one  doctor  say,  “All  we 
know  about  cancer  is  to  cut  it  out  and  burn  it,  and  they  did  that  20 
years  ago.” 

Dr.  Ravdix.  Xot  ‘‘burn”  it  out. 

Mr.  Dextox.  I am  just  repeating  what  he  said.  I guess  he  meant 
X-ray. 

Dr.  E A^T)ix.  I think  he  might  have  meant  X-ray.  X-ray  is  beneficial 
for  certain — — 

Mr.  Dextox.  T\"e  have  made  progress  beyond  that  in  the  last  few 
years  ? 

Dr.  Eam)ix.  Yes,  sir,  we  have. 

Mr.  Dextox.  Me  are  coming  to  a breakthrough,  to  finally  find  the 
cure  for  cancer,  or  are  on  the  road  to  it  ? 

Dr.  Ea^t)ix.  Xobody  knows  when  it  is  going  to  come.  Congressman. 
Those  of  us  who  have  firm  faith  in  man  believe  it  is  going  to  come. 
Me  cannot  say  when. 

Mr.  Dextox.  You  think  we  have  made  a great  deal  of  progress  in 
the  last  10  years  ? 

Dr.  Ravdix.  Tremendous  progress.  MTien  I think  of  the  progress 
made  by  lYendell  Stanley 

Mr.  Dextox-.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  almost  criminal  to  stop  the 
progress  at  this  time  ? 

Dr.  Ravdix”.  I should  think  it  would  be  a perfectly  dreadful  thing 
to  do. 

Mr.  Dex'-tox.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Lesinski. 

'Mr.  Lesixski.  You  mentioned  sialic  acid  was  the  bindmg  of  the 
cells  of  the  body  ? 

Dr.  Ravdix'-.  Sialic  acid. 

I ncA^er  knew  what  it  was  myself  until  I heard  about  this  and  looked 
it  up.  But  there  are  some  important  people  in  tliis  country  who  have 
been  working  in  this  area. 

Me  are  getting  to  know  a great  deal  more  about  what  the  cancer 
cell  is  like  and  what  it  does,  how  it  differs  from  normal  cells.  Progress 
in  this  area  has  been  made  to  a great  extent. 

QUESTIOX-  OF  “BYCKSHOT'’  APPROACH  IX’  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Lesixski.  Doctor,  you  mentioned  you  have  great  faith  in  the 
Sloan-Kettering  Institute,  and  the  Boston  Institute  of  Cancer  Re- 
search and  Johns  Hopkins,  did  you  not?  Research  they  have  done  in 
the  past  ? 

Dr.  Raidix'-.  Yes,  sir : and  I can  name  many  others. 

Mr.  Lesix-ski.  They  have  great 

Dr.  Raitdix-.  Roswell  Park,  Buffalo,  and  a great  many  of  our  places 
in  which  research  is  going  on  in  small  groups  within  hospitals  and 
university  hospitals. 
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Dr.  Farber.  Wisconsin  and  Pennsylvania,  Houston,  and  many 
others. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Dr.  Kavdin  has  a new  surgical  hospital  in  his  name 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  That  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
centers  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Therefore  the  research  of  cancer  should  be  done  in 
proper  surroundings  with  properly  trained  personnel,  correct  ? 

Dr.  Kavdin.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Then  why  do  you  come  to  us  here  saying  we  should 
go  at  a buckshot  approach  with  over  2,000  research  contracts  in  this 
appropriation  this  year  going  to  minor  colleges  having  no  training  for 
cancer  research  ? 

Dr.  Kavdin.  Well,  I do  not  know  just  what  you  are  pointing  out 
with  this. 

In  the  area  of  cancer,  we  ought  to  have  just  as  many  people  who  are 
interested  in  working  in  this  area  to  attempt  to  help  solve  the  problem 
as  possible.  It  would  be  a fatal  thing  to  draw  a line  and  say  this 
person  cannot  do  this,  he  has  to  work  in  some  other  field  of  biological 
research. 

Each  man  to  his  own  interest  and  there  are  other  individuals  who 
follow  Dr.  Farber,  I know,  who  are  going  to  testify  to  other  matters. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  The  point  I am  driving  at,  I concur  with  you.  Doctor, 
and  I concur  with  everyone  else  in  this  country,  we  need  research  for 
cancer.  But  it  should  be — as  you  yourself  point  out  in  your  testimony, 
as  you  mention  on  page  6 — only  with  effort  of  competent  scientists 
that  will  show  the  truth. 

We  should  have  grants  for  research  in  this  field.  But  the  point  I 
am  driving  at  is  why  approach  that,  take  a buckshot  approach;  just 
spend  money,  that  is  all  ? 

Dr.  Kavdin.  I do  not  believe  that  occurs.  You  would  have  to  say 
the  National  Advisory  Cancer  Council  and  the  study  sections  are 
doing  a poor  job,  sir. 

I think  if  you  really  felt  that  way,  you  ought  to  go  out  and  see 
how  it  works. 

These  are  the  finest  young  people  in  America,  scientists  who  work 
in  these  study  sections.  They  do  not  come  any  better  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  I am  not  arguing  that  question.  Doctor. 

How  could  a grant  of  $3,000  or  $7,000  accomplish  anything?  That 
is  the  point  I am  driving  at.  Scattered  around. 

Dr.  Kavdin.  Well,  I do  not  quite  understand,  Congressman,'  what  ^ 
you  are  driving  at. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Well,  the  University  of  Michigan  in  cancer  alone — 
I forget — has  something  like  50  grants  for  cancer.  Now,  would  it 
not  be  better  if  they  took  this  money  and  put  it  in  some  institute 
that  has  knowledge  about  cancer  to  investigate  it  ? 

Dr.  Kavdin.  It  would  be  a very  fatal  thing  to  put  this  money  in 
the  hands  of  a few  institutions. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  I do  not  mean  it  that  way ; to  put  the  money  in  a 
competent 

Dr.  Kavdin.  Michigan  is  a very  competent  place  for  research,  sir. 
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Mr.  Lesinski.  I am  not  arguing  that  question.  But  the  point  I am 
driving  at  is  one  university  has  a multitude  number  of  grants,  indi- 
vidual grants. 

Dr.  Ravdin.  I am  taking  your  word  for  it,  they  have  over  50  can- 
cer research  grants. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Right. 

Dr.  Ravdin.  I thuik  if  you  gentlemen  questioned  that  very  much, 
you  could  get  clearance  on  opinions  with  regard  to  this. 

I have  a high  respect  for  the  scientists  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. I do  not  believe  they  would  attempt  to  mulct  the  Government 
in  one  sense  by  setting  up  unnecessary  things. 

At  Peimsylvania,  we  have  a research  committee  that  passes  on  each 
one  of  these  things  before  it  is  sent  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Lesixski.  Actually  grants  total  over  200  with  NIH  alone,  but 
of  cancer  alone  it  is  19.  But  the  point  I am  driving  at,  these  are  all 
separate,  individual  grants  and  they  should  be  compiled,  as  you  your- 
self here  stated,  in  an  institute  that  researches  cancer,  with  competent 
personnel  to  research  cancer. 

Dr.  Ram)ix.  If  you  take  the  chemotherapy  program,  sir,  and  these 
people  are  paid  in  relation  to  how  much  work  they  do  within  a given 
area  of  study,  these  are  trained  people.  They  are  dedicated  people. 
And  all  their  results  go  into  one  “bag.”  It  is  divided  into  tliree  parts : 
Eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  the  central,  and  the  western  part. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  All  right.  One  final  question.  Doctor : Have  not  the 
big  findings  in  cancer  recently  been  fomid  in  the  big  institutions? 
In  the  big  institutions  of  cancer  research  ? 

Dr.  Ravdin.  No,  sir.  I would  state  that  without  any  question. 

They  have  made  great  ones,  but  there  are  many  institutions,  sir, 
relatively  small  ones,  sir.  It  would  be  a fatal  thing  to  do  what  you  are 
saying  that  you  think  might  be  or  ought  to  be  done ; that  is,  that  these 
large  cancer  institutes  control  this. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  I am  not  arguing  that  question. 

Dr.  Ra^t)in.  You  need  the  imagination  of  many  people. 

I would  love,  sir,  to  argue  this.  I have  got  to  get  to  Friendship  Air- 
port and  be  out  on  the  west  coast.  But  I would  come  down  here  any 
time  later  and  discuss  this  with  you. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Thank  you,  Doctor. 

Dr.  Ramdin.  But  one  of  the  great  dangers  in  this  country  would  be 
to  put  all  of  the  research  in  the  hands  of  a few  places. 

I hope  you  will  ask  Professor  Farber  that  question. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Thank  you.  Doctor. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Laird.  I think  Dr.  Ravdin  had  better  go  or  he  is  going  to  miss 
his  plane. 

Dr.  Ra\t)in.  Thank  you  very  much.  I will  come  back  to  you  gentle- 
men if  you  will  forgive  me  for  going. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I am  sure  Dr.  Farber  knows  your  thinking  on  these 
matters  also. 

All  right,  Dr.  F arber. 

Dr.  Ravdin.  Thank  you  very  much  for  giving  me  this  opportunity. 
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Statement  of  Dr.  Sidney  Farber 

Dr.  Farber.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  may  I begin 
as  I would  like  to  by  expressing  my  own  appreciation  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  American  Cancer  Society’s  budget, 
the  so-called  citizens’  budget,  with  my  distinguished  colleague.  Dr. 
Kavdin,  and  to  speak  also  as  a private  citizen  deeply  interested  in  the 
problems  of  the  dread  diseases,  as  represented  in  the  programs  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

With  your  permission,  I would  like  to  make  one  general  statement 
about  the  National  Institutes’  program  as  a whole.  I w^,nt  to  speak 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  recommendations  of  the  several  citizen  groups 
which  will  make  their  appearance  here  in  behalf  of  the  appropriations 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  programs  in  the  several  insti- 
tutes, not  only  in  the  Cancer  Institute. 

It  is  quite  clear  to  this  committee  that  no  one  categorical  program  is 
in  itself  a sufficient  program.  It  depends  upon  knowledge  gained  in 
many  different  fields  and  disciplines.  It  is  clear  also  that  what  is 
learned  in  one  program  concerned  with  one  dread  disease  may  be 
applied  to  the  problems  of  the  Cancer  Institute. 

I want  to  join  Dr.  Kavdin  in  saying  without  any  hesitation  that  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  programs  have  been  administered  mag- 
nificently; that  the  growth  of  the  NIH  programs,  which  is  being 
made  possible  through  the  wise  action  of  this  committee  and  of  Senator 
Hill’s  committee  in  the  Senate,  has  been  supervised  with  skill,  devo- 
tion, and  integrity. 

I agree  with  Dr.  Ravdin  also  that  minor  infractions  in  any  great 
program  may  occur,  but  these  must  in  no  way  be  permitted  to  put 
into  shadow  the  tremendous  accomplishments  of  the  greatest  medical 
research  programs  in  the  history  of  the  world,  those  sponsored  by  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  through  congressional  action. 

These  programs  have  created  what  actually  is  a revolution  in  re- 
search in  the  medical  schools  and  hospitals  and  research  institutes  in 
this  country,  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

And  in  the  production  of  this  vast  change  in  the  research  potential 
of  these  institutions  throughout  the  country,  the  potential  of  the  coun- 
try has  been  more  and  more  used,  although  the  full  potential  has  not 
as  yet  been  employed  because  of  lack  of  adequate  support. 

The  gradual  increase  in  the  size  of  the  support  given  through  this 
committee  and  the  committee  in  the  Senate  now  makes  possible  a kind 
of  planning  which  has  not  been  possible  before.  Such  planning  should 
be  extended  at  this  time  to  what  I would  like  to  call  a true  master 
blueprint,  a master  plan  for  cancer  and  for  all  of  the  research  relating 
to  the  other  dread  diseases.  So  that  we  may  truly  and  for  the  first 
time  mount  a professional  attack  on  cancer  and  the  other  dread 
diseases. 

In  order  to  do  this,  the  well  known  triad  must  work  together.  There 
must  be  money  for  the  support  of  men,  the  men  who  have  the  ideas, 
and  who  will  do  the  work.  There  must  be  money  to  support  the  cost 
of  research  itself,  the  needs  in  equipment,  in  animals,  in  chemicals; 
the  cost  of  technicians  and  of  research  assistants.  And  there  must  be 
money  for  the  cost  of  research  construction  to  provide  the  facilities 
in  which  these  men  may  carry  out  this  research. 
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It  was  Gen.  David  Sarnolf  who  in  testifying  before  the  Congress 
3 years  ago  pointed  out  that  these  three  great  requirements  all  ended 
up  with  one  word — “funds.*'  And  necessary  funds  are  required  to  do 
the  kind  of  planning  that  I referred  to  if  the  scientific  resources  of  this 
country  are  to  be  employed  to  greatest  use. 

So  may  I enter  into  this  record,  even  though  this  committee  is  not 
at  the  moment  specifically  concerned  with  construction,  the  point  that 
the  National  Advisory  Health  Council  and  the  Health  Facilities  Con- 
struction Council,  which  has  to  do  with  construction  of  the  health 
research  facilities,  have  both  gone  on  record  recently  in  unanimous 
support  of  the  proposal  that  the  construction  funds,  which  are  pres- 
ently by  law  at  $50  million  a year  for  each  of  3 years  be  raised  to  the 
sum  of  $150  million  a year.  This  smn  is  required  to  build  up  the 
necessary  research  facilities  throughout  the  country  which  are  needed 
today  and  which  will  be  needed  as  more  and  more  scientists  are 
trained,  and  so  more  capable  people  are  able  to  accept  research  grants, 
in  order  to  achieve  the  goals  with  which  all  of  us  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Laird.  Doctor — if  the  chairman  will  permit — I have  been  con- 
cerned about  these  facilities  for  a long  period  of  time.  I do  not  be- 
lieve your  recommendation  will  go  very  far  though  if  you  insist  on 
going  along  with  the  proposition  which  is  before  the  Congress  in  this 
area  of  matchmg.  Because  there  are  many  of  these  institutions  that 
just  have  gotten  to  the  pomt  where  they  cannot  meet  this  matching 
requirement. 

1Ve  were  using  section  433(a)  for  a wliile  and  it  was  my  hope  we 
would  be  able  to  continue  using  that  particular  section  for  more  than 
a couple  of  years  as  we  were  able  to  do,  because  I thought  that  that 
was  one  way  we  could  move  forward  and  catch  up  on  these  facilities. 
Xow  the  Congress  has  gone  ahead  and  changed  this  so  that  that  section 
was  only  available  for  this  committee  to  use  for  2 years. 

lYe  have  new  legislation  which  is  going  to  be  considered  in  tliis 
session  which  does  nothing  aliout  these  very  difficult  cases  in  many 
sections  of  the  country.  I think  you  have  got  to  do  something  about 
that,  build  up  some  public  sentiment  in  that  particular  area. 

Dr.  Farber.  Mr.  Laird,  thank  you  very  much  for  brmging  up  this 
point.  I agree  with  you. 

I think  it  is  impossible  to  expect  all  institutions  throughout  the 
country  in  splendid  institutions,  presently  inactive  or  not  nearly 
the  cost  of  new  construction. 

Some  are  miable  to  provide  any  money  and  yet  their  scientific  con- 
tribution may  be  just  as  great  as*^  the  inkitution  which  can  afford  50 
percent  of  matching  money. 

I hope  that  a variable  matching  plan  will  be  put  into  the  next  bill, 
going  all  the  way  from  50  to  100  percent  total  cost,  dependmg  upon 
the  proved  need  of  the  institution. 

If  this  is  done,  I feel  certain  that  many  of  the  fine  brains  in  the 
comitry  is  splendid  institutions,  presently  inactive  or  not  nearly 
enough  active  iii  the  fields  of  medical  research,  will  be  able  to  enter 
this  field  and  give  us  the  badly  needed  help  for  the  kmd  of  progress 
that  must  be  made. 

Mr.  Laird.  You  would  not  agree  with  the  next  statement  I am 
going  to  make,  of  course ; that  is,  I believe  that  the  budget  you  have 
presented  to  us,  as  far  as  the  regular  grant  program  is  concerned, 
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cannot  be  met  with  the  facilities  that  are  currently  available  to  ns, 
and  met  adequately  ? 

Dr.  Farber.  No.  On  this  point,  I cannot  agree  with  you.  But  I 
would  say  without  question,  that  w^e  could  not  go  very  much  beyond 
this  budget  with  the  facilities  presently  available. 

CITIZENS  CANCER  RESEARCH  BUDGET 

Mr.  F OGARTi:.  What  budget  are  you  talkmg  about  ? 

Dr.  Farber.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I put  into  the  record  the  short 
statement  which  I have  prepared  and  with  a citizens  budget  for  fiscal 
1964?  ^ ^ ^ 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  the  one  you  just  referred  to  ? 

Dr.  Farber.  This  is  the  one  I just  referred  to. 

(The  statement  follows :) 

Mr.  Fogarty  and  members  of  the  committee,  it  is  with  gratitude  that  I acknowl- 
edge this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you,  with  my  distinguished  colleague  and 
old  friend,  Dr.  I.  S.  Ravdin,  who,  in  addition  to  all  other  titles  and  honors,  rep- 
resents the  American  Cancer  Society  as  its  president.  Dr.  Ravdin  and  I appear 
at  the  request  of  the  American  Cancer  Society  and  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  budget 
recommended  by  the  legislative  committee  of  that  society  and  approved  by  its 
board  of  directors.  These  recommendations  are  for  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  to  be  spent  in  and  through  the  National  Cancer  Institute  in  support  of 
its  intramural,  extramural  grants  and  contract  programs,  and  administrative 
costs  concerned  with  this  total  program.  The  final  figure  of  the  citizens  recom- 
mendation is  the  outcome  of  a careful  study  of  the  needs  of  the  country  as  a whole 
for  the  support  of  both  the  extramural  and  intramural  cancer  research  programs. 
It  is  based  on  the  evaluation  of  the  experience  in  the  past  15  years  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  in  its  allocation  of  funds.  Incorporated  in  the  background 
material  which  led  to  this  decision,  are  the  important  data  secured  by  Dr.  Richard 
Mason,  research  director  of  the  American  Cancer  Society,  concerning  the  require- 
ments for  the  support  of  cancer  research  obtained  from  institutions  selected  in  a 
number  of  parts  of  the  country.  This  budget  level  reflects  the  conviction  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society  and  of  the  citizen  experts  who  are  devoted  to  the  pro- 
gram of  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  that  progress  in  the  solution  of  the  many 
problems  of  cancer  has  been  great — that  important  directions  of  research  are 
being  pursued  with  as  much  vigor  and  effectiveness  as  support  has  permitted — 
that  a great  deal  more  effective  and  important  Tvork  in  behalf  of  patients  with 
cancer  could  be  carried  out  if  greater  support  for  the  actual  research,  the  train- 
ing of  research  workers  who  are  needed  in  greater  numbers  than  ever  before,  and 
for  the  construction  of  badly  needed  facilities  in  the  universities,  the  medical 
schools,  the  hospitals,  and  research  institutions  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

The  level  of  this  citizens  recommendation  is  based  further  upon  the  number  of 
research  projects  of  merit  which  cannot  be  funded  by  the  research  support  avail- 
able through  private  organizations,  such  as  the  American  Cancer  Society.  It  is 
important  to  restate  the  differences  between  budget  estimates  which  are  made  on 
the  basis  of  completely  passive  action  on  the  part  of  those  who  disburse  cancer 
research  funds,  and  an  estimate  which  is  based  on  the  judgment  of  knowledgeable 
doctors  and  scientists  who  are  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  the  full  scientific 
and  medical  strength  of  the  country  should  be  drawn  upon  to  yield  the  most  rapid 
and  effective  progress  to  make  possible  the  eradication  of  the  many  problems  of 
cancer. 

Those  who  take  this  second  point  of  view  advocate  a master  blueprint  of  the 
scientific  human  and  physical  resources  of  the  country  which  can  be  drawn  upon 
and  expanded  with  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  the  scientists  and  institutions 
concerned  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a truly  effective  attack  on  cancer.  We 
have  witnessed  successful  planning  of  this  kind  in  the  fields  of  space  research, 
atomic  energy  research,  and  in  the  preparation  of  this  Nation  to  combat  enemy 
attack  or  to  provide  effective  preparation  against  the  threat  of  vmr. 

May  I make  quite  clear  my  ov:n  belief  that  such  an  aggressive  action  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  as  a whole,  and  the  National  Cancer  Institute  in 
particular,  if  made  possible  by  congressional  support  of  the  proper  budgetary 
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kind,  would  permit  much  more  effective  use  of  the  financial  resources  presently 
available  and  would  produce  a truly  professional  attack  on  many  of  the  dread 
diseases.  This  can,  and  must  be  done  within  the  framework  of  academic  and 
scientific  freedom  brought  to  a high  point  in  our  democracy  with  the  aid  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  appropriations  of  the  last  15  years. 

This  recommendation  of  the  citizens  budget,  therefore  carries  with  it  the  urgent 
request  that  machinery  be  set  up — whether  “no  year”  money  or  any  other  appro- 
priate administrative  procedure — to  meet  the  three  kinds  of  budgetary  require- 
ments for  the  maximum  in  scientific  progress — funds  for  the  cost  of  research,  the 
training  of  manpower,  and  the  construction  and  equipment  of  research  facilities 
adequate  for  the  task.  On  the  basis  of  such  considerations  as  part  of  a master 
blueprint,  the  amount  of  money  recommended  in  the  citizens  budget  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  support  important  progress  as  part  of  a tooling  up  process  for  a profes- 
sional attack  on  the  problem  of  cancer,  with  more  complete  utilization  of  the 
scientific  potential  of  the  country  than  was  ever  possible  before. 

The  recommendation  for  fiscal  year  1964  for  the  budget  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  is  calculated  as  follows : 

National  Cancer  Institute,  fiscal  year  1964  budget 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963 

conferee 

allowance 

1964 

President’s 

budget 

Citizens 

budget, 

1964 

GRANTS  AND  RELATED  CONTRACTS 

Research: 

Regular  (including  program  projects) 

47, 367 

47, 667 

85, 098 

Programed  chemotherapy.  . 

6, 000 

5,  600 

9,  200 

Increased  indirect . _ . 

817 

3, 091 

7, 000 

General  research  support.  . 

4.  000 

3,  849 

4,  800 

Scientific  evaluation..  _ . 

146 

146 

246 

Centers  

6,  833 

4,  900 

7, 000 

Total  research  _ _ 

65, 163 

65,  253 

113. 344 

Fellowships; 

Regular  ..  

2.  500 

2.  900 

2,  500 

Career  awards  . . 

2,  288 

2,  288 

3,  380 

Training: 

Undergraduate  . ...  

4,  470 

2.  470 

4,  500 

Graduate  . . . . . _ _ 

9, 000 

10, 050 

11, 000 

State  control  1 _ ..  ._  _ 

8,  250 

DIRECT  OPERATIONS 

Research  __  .... 

16,  562 

17,  241 

17,  241 

Collaborative  field  studies.  ...  . . .. 

3,  557 

3,952 

4,  952 

CCNSC 

1,721 

1,800 

1,800 

Chemotherapy  contracts: 

Contracts  ...  . ...  .... 

24,  289 

25,732 

24, 032 

VA .... 

1,005 

1,240 

1,240 

Virus  activities  . 

7, 300 

6,163 

6, 136 

Diagnostic..  . 

4,  729 

2,444 

2,  594 

W.ALRL-Ghana  .. 

789 

789 

Virus  and  carcinogenesis  tno-year  funds).. 

15, 000 

P.  & T..V.-BSS  1 

2,  086 

Review  and  approval.. 

1,833 

1,969 

1,969 

.\dmmistration.  . ..  ...  ...... 

989 

823 

823 

Total,  National  Cancer  Institute 

155,742 

145, 114 

211, 300 

1 Transferred  to  Bureau  of  State  Services  in  1964. 


Mr.  Laird.  That  is  the  one  I was  referring  to,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
v\'as  referring  to  Dr.  Farber's  proposed  budget. 

It  seemed  to  me  the  level  that  was  outlined  lacked  one  thing,  and 
that  is  facilities. 

Dr.  Farber.  Mr.  Laird,  I agree  with  you  that  facilities  are  badly 
needed.  They  are  lacking  today.  But  I think  that  the  accordion  can 
be  pulled  out  a little  bit  further  and  still  make  beautiful  music  with 
vrhat  we  have  now. 

Mr.  Laird.  Some  of  the  current  grant  applications  have  been  ap- 
proved for  work  in  what  certainly  are  substandard  facilities. 
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Dr.  Farber.  Indeed  they  are. 

Mr.  Laird.  And  there  is  a question  in  my  mind  how  far  you  can  push 
ihose  facilities. 

Dr.  Farber.  I think  your  point  is  an  extremely  important  one,  and 
the  only  difference  of  opinion  that  I would  like  to  express  is  that  after 
careful  study  of  this  point,  the  American  Cancer  Society  experts  who 
are  interested  in  the  level  of  research  support  believe  that  this  amount 
of  money  recommended  in  the  citizens’  budget  for  the  American  Cancer 
Society  can  be  effectively  and  prudently  used,  the  money  wisely  spent. 
And  not  only  can  it  be  wisely  spent,  but  it  is  badly  needed  for  the  work 
and  the  plans  that  are  presently  on  the  boards. 

Col.  Eichard  Mason,  who  made  the  study  for  the  American  Cancer 
Society,  quoted  by  Dr.  Eavdin,  found  that  the  institutions  queried 
could  put  effectively  to  use,  at  once,  20  percent  more  money  above  the 
10-percent  increase,  which  would  be  required  just  to  keep  us  standing 
still  at  the  level  we  were  last  year. 

This  makes  it  a 30-percent  increase  just  in  this  single  study.  This 
figure  has  been  included  in  the  summation  which  is  before  you. 

I think  it  is  quite  clear,  however,  that  if  we  are  to  move  ahead  with 
the  leads  which  are  presently  before  us  and  which  must  be  pursued  as 
vigorously  as  possible,  more  construction  is  going  to  be  needed  next 
year,  the  year  after,  the  year  after  that,  and  that  is  why  I brought  up 
this  question  of  raising  the  ceiling  for  the  construction  support  to  $150 
million  a year. 

I welcome  Mr.  Laird’s  suggestion  of  variable  nature  of  the  matching 
funds. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  may  I cover  just  a few  items  on 
the  budget  wEich  the  citizens  recommend  ? 

This  is  placed  in  the  page  in  comparison  with  the  President’s  budget 
and  the  conferees’  allowance  of  1963. 

The  actual  commitment  of  the  1963  budget  is  somewhat  lower  than 
the  conferees’  allowance  of  last  year. 

I do  not  believe  that  this  budget  will  fund,  adequately,  the  requests 
which  will  come  before  the  National  Advisory  Cancer  Council  dur- 
ing this  coming  year. 

There  is  a very  fine  move  which  has  been  going  on  in  many  institu- 
tions to  consolidate  a number  of  individual  grants  and  bring  them 
together  in  what  is  called  a program  project  grant. 

This  has  been  done  in  many  of  the  larger  cancer  research  institu- 
tions, and  university  and  medical  school  programs,  and  is  something 
which  should  continue.  So  that  in  this  way,  more  and  more  of  the 
responsibility  for  a total  program  is  placed  back  in  the  hands  of  the 
directors,  the  heads  of  departments  or  the  professors  concerned,  and 
that  is  exactly  where  that  responsibility  should  be. 

We  must  always  have  the  opportunity  for  the  individual  research 
worker  who  wants  to  begin,  who  has  an  idea  that  he  thinks  is  impor- 
tant enough  to  work  on,  and  which  he  wants  to  follow  by  himself. 
It  is  from  the  endeavors  of  these  young  research  workers  or  individual 
scientists  who  take  modest  research  grants  that  some  of  the  greatest 
contributions  of  the  future  may  be  expected.  This,  history  has 
taught  us. 

This  is  part  of  what  we  call  scientific  freedom,  and  it  has  brought 
great  results  in  the  past. 
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But  for  the  most  effective  large-scale  work,  what  we  require,  is  a 
great  expansion  of  this  program  project  grant,  what  we,  at  one  time 
coupled  wuth  another  term,  a clinical  cancer  research  center. 

No  matter  what  term  we  use,  what  we  are  talking  about  is  the  in- 
troduction into  more  and  more  institutions  of  a professionally  or- 
ganized and  planned  attack  to  achieve  certain  objectives.  But  as 
part  of  that  program  and  planned  attack,  there  must  always  be  as 
much  freedom  for  the  individual  research  worker  as  science  has  al- 
ways demanded. 

This  plan  in  no  way  will  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  the  research 
worker. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  so-called  clinical 
research  center  where  we  go,  say,  to  Jolms  Hopkins  and  lake  over 
12  or  15  beds  and  concentrate  in  that  area? 

Dr.  Farber.  We  have  put  in  additional  funds,  Mr.  Fogarty,  into 
the  support  of  these  clinical  cancer  research  centers. 

This  center,  as  it  is  now  conceived,  forms  a part  of  the  total  pro- 
gram project  grant;  it  may  be  applied  for  separately,  but  as  part  of 
the  same  conception  of  having  a total  attack  on  a given  phase  of 
cancer  research  in  the  ward  or  in  the  laboratory,  or  in  the  two  together, 
sup]X)i*ted  or  funded  through  one  whole  grant. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Project  grant? 

Dr.  Farber.  Program  project  grant.  In  some  places,  depending 
on  need,  there  may  be  a requirement  for  bed  support  only. 

In  that  case,  it  may  be  a clinical  cancer  research  center.  But  where 
that  is  not  so  sharply  defined  as  in  the  clinical  cancer  research  center, 
the  beds  may  be  incorporated  in  the  request  called  the  program  proj- 
ect grant. 

Mffiatever  name  we  use,  we  are  talking  in  terms  of  a large-scale 
attack  headed  by  one  person  with  the  aid  of  all  of  the  senior  scientists 
in  the  group  who  work  together,  plan  together,  although  much  of  the 
work  may  be  carried  out  individually. 

Now,  it  is  here  that  I would  hope  most  of  this  increase  in  the  grant 
support  recommended  here  would  go. 

I would  like  to  follow  Mr.  Laird’s  question  of  a few  minutes  ago 
with  the  observation  that  there  are  two  methods  of  determining  the 
needs  of  the  country  for  research  support.  There  is  one  which  is,  let’s 
say,  a strictly  individualistic  method.  It  is  known  that  there  is  money 
available  which  may  be  applied  for  if  one  writes  out  an  application 
to  the  National  Cancer  Institute  or  any  of  the  other  Institutes  in  the 
NIH.  Scientists  apply  for  an  amount  of  money  which  they  think 
they  can  employ  within  the  framework  of  the  institution  in  which 
they  work. 

There  is  another  method  which  must  be  carried  on  side  by  side  and 
which  I would  hope  in  the  immediate  future  will  take  more  and  more 
of  the  moneys  allocated  to  the  NIH  without  interfering  with  this 
small  project  grant  support. 

This  second  method  is  what  I would  call  an  aggressive,  much  more 
planned  method  of  attack.  This  is  the  one  in  which  Dr.  Endicott, 
the  Director  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  is  very  much  interested 
in  furthering.  IVith  the  expert  and  valuable  help  of  the  advisory 
committees  in  the  study  sections,  special  consultants  and  the  National 
Advisory  Cancer  Council,  I believe  that  the  staff  of  the  National 
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Cancer  Institute  could  today,  with  this  type  of  attack,  go  out  and 
invest  wisely  very  much  more  money  than  we  have  listed  here  in  tlie 
citizens  budget. 

They  could  do  this  if  they  could  employ  not  only  the  grant  mech- 
anism of  the  program  project  grant  method,  but  also  the  contract 
method  where  contracts  are  more  advisable.  And,  indeed,  we  have 
a large  number  of  contracts  in  the  National  Cancer  Institute  now. 
Most  of  these  are  in  association  with  industry,  although  there  are  some 
with  academic  institutions. 

I would  look  forward  to  the  creation  of  agreements  between  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  and  such  academic  institutions  or  research 
institutes  or  research  hospitals  which  are  appropriate  for  tliis  purpose, 
so  that  large  programs  of  research  could  be  agreed  upon  and  funded, 
and  carried  out  by  the  institutions  concerned  throughout  the  country 
which  can  get  manpower  in  larger  numbers  and  more  easily  than  can 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  today. 

This  is  the  kind  of  aggressive  attack  which  will  bring  us  a great 
deal  more  return  more  rapidly  for  the  funds  which  are  invested. 
And  I repeat,  such  an  attack  in  no  way  should  interfere  wdth  academic 
freedom  or  the  right  of  the  individual  to  proceed  as  he  himself  wants 
to  proceed. 

Now,  there  are  items  recommended  here  for  increase  in  the  general 
research  support,  so  that  this  very  important  action  of  the  Congress 
of  2 years  ago  which  return  initiative  to  institutions  in  research  may 
be  extended  to  the  graduate  schools  where  so  much  of  the  research  of 
interest  to  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  is  being  carried  out  today. 
There  is  an  item  also  for  increase  in  the  cancer  research  fellowship 
awards,  which  are  designed  to  add  to  the  number  of  stable  research 
positions  in  this  country.  This  began  with  the  medical,  dental,  and 
osteopathic  schools.  A year  later,  it  spread  to  the  research  hospitals 
and  research  institutes.  I would  recommend  strongly  this  increase 
in  amount  be  given  so  that  we  may  spread  to  the  graduate  schools  in 
the  universities  where  distinguished  scientists  and  very  able  young 
men  are  contributing  so  importantly  to  our  knowledge  of  cancer,  and 
the  other  dread  diseases. 

Finally  I would  like  to  say  a word  about  the  training  grants.  The 
sum  is  approximately  the  same  as  that  allowed  in  the  conferees  al- 
lowance last  year.  We  would  like  to  explain  why  this  is  not  larger, 
Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen. 

The  reason  is  that  there  is  a NIH  administrative  understanding  that 
many  of  the  training  grants  in  basic  sciences  which  were  once  in  the 
Cancer  Institute,  will  be  cared  for  in  the  new  General  Medical  Sciences 
Institute. 

There  appears  to  be  enough  money  in  our  budget  for  training 
grants  for  the  more  specific  sharply  defined  term  “cancer  research 
training.’'  All  the  people  wdio  are  trained  in  biochemistry,  virology, 
experimented  pathology,  immunology,  and  so  on,  can  be  trained 
through  the  mechanisms  already  in  operation  in  the  old  Division  of 
General  Medical  Sciences,  and  many  of  these  wfill  enter  cancer  research. 

As  long  as  the  total  number  of  men  in  research  training  is  increased 
year  by  year,  then  this  arrangement  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  those 
of  us  who  have  studied  the  question.  But  if  this  were  to  mean  a re- 
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diiction  of  the  total  number  of  men  trained,  I would  be  opposed  to 
leaving  it  at  the  same  level. 

]\Ir.  Cbairman,  I would  like  to  stop  at  this  moment  and  be  happy 
to  answer  questions  concerning  any  of  the  areas  which  were  brought 
up  earlier  by  Dr.  Eavdin  or  anything  concerning  the  accomplishments 
of  the  cancer  program. 

Mr.  Dextox.  Just  one  thing.  I notice  most  of  your  increase  over 
the  President's  budget  is  for  research. 

Dr.  Farber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dextox.  Have  you  made  a check,  in  making  out  this  figure  of 
S85  million,  of  the  number  of  applications  for  cancer  research  that 
there  are  before  the  Advisory  Council  I 

Dr.  Farber.  Yes,  I have.  Mr.  Denton.  The  question  here  is  not 
the  number,  but  the  size  of  large  program  project  grants,  which  I am 
certain  will  come  in  if  it  is  known  that  funds  are  available. 

^Ir.  Dextox.  I see. 

Dr.  Farber.  We  made  two  checks,  one  through  the  American  Can- 
cer Society  through  Dr.  Eichard  Mason,  and  another  through  the 
Association  of  Cancer  Institute  Directors. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Cancer  Eesearch  Institutes  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  alone  could  program  in  the  course  of  the  next  year  or 
two  much  more  than  this  total  mcrease  that  we  have  talked  about 
here. 

lYliat  I am  tiymg  to  say  is  that  those  who  are  already  accepting 
the  challenge  of  larger  research  programs  in  the  field  of  cancer  are 
prepared  on  the  basis  of  their  own  needs  and  on  the  basis  of  their  own 
research  progress  to  expand  greatly. 

Just  the  other  day.  Dr.  George  Moore,  the  director  of  the  Eosswell 
Park  Cancer  Eesearch  Institute  m Buffalo,  gave  an  interview  saying 
that  at  this  moment,  they  could  put  to  work  immediately,  very  effect- 
ively, more  than  S3  million  in  addition  to  their  present  research  budget. 

Mr.  Dextox*.  As  I get  it,  the  applications  are  not  in  now,  but  you 
estimate  that  if  this  appropriation  of  885  million  were  made,  there 
would  be  applications  requiring  those  funds  \ 

Dr.  Farber.  I feel  certain  that  would  be  the  case. 

^Ir.  Lesix*ski.  Dr.  Farber,  are  these  grants  given  on  a total  basis 
or  partial  basis  ? 

Dr.  Farber.  They  are  given  in  several  different  ways.  Mr.  Lesinski. 
Sometimes  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  research  is  requested.  This 
is  the  case  in  the  clinical  cancer  research  center,  where  the  cost  of  the 
bed  and  associated  laboratories  and  personnel  immediately  concerned, 
all  are  funded  to  100  percent. 

^loi'e  commonly,  the  institution  is  responsible  for  the  basic  supitort 
for  the  kev  positions.  The  institution  provides  facilities  and  mainte- 
nance and  sometimes  there  are  resources  which  the  institution  has 
fi’om  its  own  funds  or  own  endowment,  or  from  other  a^rencies  such  as 
the  American  Cancer  Society,  or  Damon  Eunyon  Fund,  or  some  other 
private  foundation  or  private  individual.  These  other  orants  are 
listed  and  known  to  the  study  sections  and  to  the  Xational  Advisory 
Cancer  Council  at  the  time  the  awards  are  recommended  to  the  Sur- 
geon General. 

Mr.  Lesix'ski.  We  have  had  testimony  here  that  the  institutions 
have  to  take  funds  from  otlier  projects,  other  fields  of  endeavor  in 
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order  to  give  the  grants  because  of  the  20  percent  funding  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  indirect  costs. 

Do  you  not  think  that  the  emphasis  on  cancer  is  affecting  the  other 
curriculums  of  the  schools  ? 

Dr.  Farbee.  Only  for  the  better.  The  point  has  been  made  re- 
peatedly during  the  last  12  years  by  administrators  of  medical  schools, 
universities  and  research  institutions  that  the  cost  of  research — and 
I now  understand  what  you  meant  when  you  asked  about  100  percent — 
that  the  cost  of  research  is  not  borne  by  the  grants,  even  with  20  per- 
cent overhead.  Their  point  is  well  taken.  The  last  overhead  rate 
in  my  own  institution  as  determined  by  Army  auditors  recently  was 
32  percent,  and  is  now  going  down.  In  some  institutions  it  is  as  low 
as  15,  and  in  others  as  high  as  40  percent.  The  variation  depends  on 
the  character  of  the  institution  and  nature  of  facilities  and  of  the 
research  and,  occasionally  on  how  the  calculation  is  made.  You  will 
note  that  we  recommend  an  increase  in  overhead  allowance  to  25 
percent,  as  the  American  Cancer  Society  has  already  done.  The  uni- 
versities which  have  entered  the  field  of  medical  resea^rch  on  a level 
they  never  dreamed  of  before  World  War  II,  were  not  ready  for  this 
additional  cost  which  was  visited  upon  the  institution  because  they 
were  fortunate  enough  to  get  research  support.  They  found  they 
had  to  look  for  more  and  more  of  their  private  money  or  had  to  take 
money  from  their  endowment  in  order  to  meet  this  additional  cost 
produced  by  the  research.  It  is  important  to  ease  this  burden  by 
increasing  the  overhead  now. 

Now,  the  statement  has  been  made  and  I think  this  is  what  you  may 
be  referring  to,  that  money  was  therefore  taken  away  from  the  teach- 
ing of  medical  students,  so  that  research  could  be  supported.  That 
would  depend  on  the  experience  of  each  indivdual  school,  but  I do 
want  to  make  this  point : That  the  contribution  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  to  universities  and  medical  schools  and  research  hos- 
pitals has  been  an  enormous  one.  We  have  research,  then,  in  this 
country  today  that  has  grown  without  precedent  in  the  history  of 
science  in  any  country  of  the  world.  This  was  made  possible  pri- 
marily by  the  great  impetus  from  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
And  this  has  enriched  teaching  and  improved  markedly  the  care  of 
the  patient. 

In  addition,  this  program  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  has 
encouraged  private  philanthropists,  philanthropic  foundations,  and 
the  voluntary  health  agencies,  such  as  the  American  Cancer  Society, 
to  raise  more  money  from  the  public;  and  this  they  have  done  in 
increasing  amounts  through  the  years. 

So  that,  all  in  all,  there  has  been  a huge  change  in  the  entire  way 
of  life  in  universities,  medical  schools,  and  hospitals  for  which  they 
were  unprepared  on  the  basis  of  the  habits  which  were  in  effect  before 
World  War  II.  The  way  people  have  met  these  great  changes  does 
vary  from  institution  to  institution.  But  on  the  whole  I think  the 
response  has  been  a wonderful  one  in  the  bringing  of  resources  that 
otherwise  would  not  have  been  brought  to  bear  from  private  sources, 
because  we  have  these  Federal  funds. 
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QUALITY  RATHER  THAX  QUANTITY  OF  GRANTS 

Mr.  Lesinski.  My  great  concern,  Doctor,  is  the  quality,  not  the 
quantitative  number  of  grants.  I am  not  opposed  to  research.  I 
think  it  is  a marvelous  thing.  I think  research  and  these  grants  have 
contributed  a lot  to  America  and  the  future  of  America,  but,  for 
instance,  you  are  asking  for  your  budget  twice  as  many  research 
regular  projects.  The  1963,  I think,  is  very  immodest  and  improper. 
The  fact  is  that  research  is  important;  grants  are  important.  But 
again,  as  I tried  to  talk  to  Dr.  Eavdin,  to  approach  facilities  with  a 
scatter  shot  or  buckshot  approach,  I think  is  wrong — entirely  wrong — 
and  although  independent  researches  are  important — I am  not  going 
to  argue  that  question — but  I believe  what  should  be  done  is  a more 
practical  approach  than  simply  money. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Now,  Doctor,  right  here — Mr.  Lesinski  has  been 
unsettled  about  this,  and  he  has  made  the  strongest  charge  yet,  I 
think,  just  now  in  saying  this  is  immodest  and  improper — and  what- 
ever other  words  he  used. 

I want  you  to  take  your  time,  now,  and  give  him  an  answer.  You 
have  been  in  this  field  all  of  your  life  and  have  been  recognized  all 
over  the  world,  especially  in  the  field  of  leukemia,  as  one  of  the 
best  cancer  specialists  in  the  world.  Now,  just  take  your  time  and 
give  us  a go^  complete  answer,  because  I want  a clear  record. 

Dr.  Farber.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I am 
grateful  to  you,  ]\Ir.  Lesinski,  for  raising  a question  which  gives  me  an 
opportunity  to  give  you  evidence,  which  I know  you  would  like  to 
have.  I hope  we  will  follow  tliis  discussion  by  a personal  visit  on 
your  part,  not  only  to  the  great  clinical  and  laboratory  research 
center  in  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  in  Bethesda,  but  also 
to  any  one  of  a number  of  private  and  State  and  governmental 
institutions  which  are  carrying  on  research  and  which  are  using  the 
grants  to  which  you  make  reference. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Before  you  go  further.  Doctor,  if  I ever  go  I am 
going  unannounced,  alone,  without  any  fanfare. 

Dr.  Farber.  This  I would  applaud.  I think  that  is  the  way  to 
do,  and  after  you  have  done  that,  if  my  institution  is  not  one  you 
visited  without  fanfare,  then  please  come  with  fanfare  and  we  will 
follow 

Mr.  Lesinski.  I have  been  in  politics  long  enough  to  know  how 
to  ferret  things  out. 

Dr.  Farber.  It  would  give  me  pleasure  to  spend  as  much  time 
as  you  would  like,  having  you  see  what  you  want  to  see  and  having 
you  look  at  whatever  you  want  to  look  at ; but  on  the  premise,  on  the 
scene.  It  would  give  me  pleasure  to  compare  ideas  with  you  and 
to  answer  questions  which  have  arisen  in  your  mind. 

PROCEDURE  FOR  3IAKING  GRANTS 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  may  I say  that  the  grant  system  which 
we  have  in  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  is  one  which  has  been 
built  up  with  great  care  by  a group  of  dedicated  people  from  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  in  the  past  20  years,  particularly  the 
past  15  years,  with  the  advice  of  citizens  who  are  scientists,  doctors, 
teachers,  professors,  from  many  parts  of  the  country. 
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So  that  what  has  been  built  up  has  been  built  up  with  the  aid  of 
experts  representing  all  parts  of  the  country  and  many  institutions. 
Xowhere  in  the  world  has  there  ever  been  fashioned  as  democratic  a 
machine  for  the  expenditure  of  Government  funds,  which  are  of  as 
much  concern  to  every  citizen  as  to  the  members  of  this  committee  and 
as  much  concern  to  the  members  of  this  committee  as  to  anybody  in 
the  Congress. 

All  grant  requests  are  first  of  all  passed  by  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment in  the  medical  school  or  hospital,  and  then  by  the  dean  who  takes 
financial  responsibility.  The  head  of  the  department  takes  the  scien- 
tific responsibility.  So  no  grant  application  goes  to  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  until  it  has  the  stamp  of  approval  of  its  own 
institution  upon  it.  That  is  the  first  step  in  carefully  watching  what 
happens  to  Government  money. 

Next,  the  request  goes  to  the  staff  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  which  is  expert.  Here  these  are  people  who  are  scientifically 
trained  but  have  chosen  to  devote  their  lives  to  make  it  possible  for 
a far  larger  number  of  people  to  do  research.  They  do  the  adminis- 
trative work.  They  look  carefully  for  all  evidence  of  propriety  as  to 
whether  this  fits  the  program  of  the  NIH  or  into  which  institute 
it  may  fit  best. 

And  finally,  after  these  studies  are  over,  a group  of  scientists  who 
are  picked  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  serving  12  in  a group  on  a 
study  section,  composed  of  experts,  next  pass  upon  this  grant;  and 
they  pass  upon  it  for  scientific  value,  for  the  propriety  of  the  bud- 
get, for  the  caliber  of  the  people  who  are  going  to  work  on  the  project, 
if  it  is  granted ; and  on  the  character  of  the  institution  in  which  the 
work  will  be  done. 

The  then  approve  or  disapprove,  or  they  may  say  they  are  unable 
to  come  to  a conclusion  until  they  make  a visit,  actually,  to  the  site 
of  the  research — the  so-called  site  visit.  Several  scientist  experts  ac- 
companied by  members  of  the  staff  will  then  visit  the  institution  and 
look  over  the  work  itself  in  order  to  help  the  reviewing  bodies  reach  a 
conclusion.  They  then  write  a very  long  opinion  of  this.  The  opinion 
with  their  recommendation  is  looked  over  a few  weeks  later  by  the 
Advisory  Council  which  is  charged  by  law  with  the  responsibility 
of  recommending  to  the  Surgeon  General  those  grants  which  should 
be  paid. 

The  Advisory  Council  is  composed,  usually,  of  six  lay  people  and  six 
scientists  and  doctors  so  that  the  public  is  represented  at  this  point. 
The  lay  people  who  serve  are  knowledgeable  people,  who  know  a great 
deal  about  science  and  scientific  administration,  or  who  soon  learn 
a great  deal  because  they  are  exposed  to  an  immense  amount  of 
discussion. 

And  finally,  after  all  this  is  talked  over  in  full  detail  with  all  the 
information  that  the  staff  can  give,  the  Council  votes  its  recommenda- 
tion of  approval,  disapproval,  or  another  site  visit. 

I think  I have  conveyed  to  you  by  now  that  this  process  is  a very 
long  and  involved  one ; that  it  takes  in  an  enormous  amount  of  work 
on  the  part  of  many  people  who  serve  on  these  study  sections  and 
councils  and  regard  this  as  a privilege,  as  an  opportunity  to  serve 
their  country,  just  as  people  serve  their  country  in  many  other 
capacities. 
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It  is  also,  I might  say.  as  a Council  member,  and  former  study  section 
member,  one  of  the  greatest  educational  experiences  I have  ever  been 
subjected  to  or  given  the  privilege  of  going  through,  because  quite 
apart  from  the  judicial  process  which  is  required,  one  must  study 
and  learn  and  read  a great  deal  more  than  one  does  in  his  own  field 
alone,  in  order  to  render  an  opinion. 

Xow,  these  opinions  are  not  rendered  lightly.  Some  of  the  study 
sections  will  turn  down  as  many  as  55  percent  of  the  grant  applica- 
tions and  I would  like  to  emphasize  that  no  one  applies  who  does  not 
think  that  he  has  a 100-percent  chance  of  getting  it  because  there  is  a 
great  deal  or  work  involved. 

Xow,  if  the  grant  is  approved  and  the  Surgeon  General  decides  that 
it  should  be  paid,  then  this  responsibility  goes  back  to  the  dean  or  the 
head  of  the  institution  to  handle  the  fiscal  matters  concerned,  and  he 
is  now  financially  responsible.  It  goes  back  to  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment who  is  scientifically  responsible  and  to  the  man  who  gets  the 
grant,  who  now  has  the  privilege  of  doing  research.  Illien  he  gets 
this  grant,  his  work  is  not  ended.  He  must  not  only  account  for 
every  penny  that  he  spends  in  supplies,  in  salaries,  in  cost  of  animals, 
in  everything  else,  but  he  must  write  an  annual  report  and  at  the  end 
of  the  grant  he  must  write  a comprehensive  report  which  goes  back 
to  the  Xational  Institutes  of  Health  for  study.  I do  not  know  of  any 
better  outline  of  procedure  to  insure  the  Federal  Government  that 
its  mone}'  is  being  properly  spent. 

QUESTIOX  OF  “BUCKSHOT  APPROACH*'  IX  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

Xow,  you  mentioned  the  term  “buckshot  approach.**  I think  I un- 
derstand what  you  mean.  You  are  referring  to  the  number  of  grants. 
The  amount  of  money  which  is  recommended  here  in  the  citizens 
budget  does  not  imply  at  all  an  increase  in  the  number  of  grants.  It 
could  be  that  the  grants  which  are  presently  in  operation  could  be 
greatly  expanded  to  absorb  that  amount  of  money. 

You  see,  it  does  not  mean  an  actual  increase  of  the  number  and  I 
think  I mentioned  earlier  that  more  and  more  we  are  pooling  to- 
gether many  grants  within  one  department,  so  that  instead  of  having 
20  in  a department,  we  may  have  one  called  a program  project  grant. 
This  is  an  administrative  action  and  must  receive  the  approval  of  all 
the  examining  bodies  mentioned  before,  in  order  to  have  this  take 
place. 

There  is  no  buckshot  approach  in  the  Xational  Institutes  of  Plealth. 
There  is  academic  freedom  which  permits  any  man  who  has  an 
original  idea  and  who  is  in  a good  place  and  well  trained,  to  have  t]ie 
opportunity  to  show  what  he  can  do  in  research. 

DUPLICATIOX  OF  EFFORT 

Is  there  duplication  of  effort  in  this  grant  program?  I hope  so. 
Duplication  is  a magnificent  thing  when  it  is  based  on  academic  free- 
dom. Scientists  soon  learn  what  other  people  are  doing  by  our  greatly 
improved  ineans  of  communication;  and  no  one  Avillingly  or  volun- 
tarily duplicates  AAdiat  somebody  else  has  just  done,  just  so  that  he 
will  liaise  another  piece  of  work  to  his  credit. 
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We  want  confirmation  as  rapidly  as  possible,  whenever  an  impor- 
tant discovery  is  made.  We  want  somebody  else  to  do  that  work  and 
to  confirm  it  or  reject  it,  and  we  sometimes  want  that  to  be  done  by 
a number  of  institutions,  by  different  people,  in  a very  short  period 
of  time. 

I do  not  believe  that  anyone  could  say  that  there  has  never  been 
any  duplication  which  was  not  of  value,  but  even  when  duplication 
occurs  inadvertently  in  this  democratic  system  we  run  in  this  grant 
system,  as  in  everything  else  in  this  country,  there  is  something  which 
is  gained  by  the  research  workers  who  do  the  work  because  it  trains 
them  for  future  tasks  or  gives  them  solid  foundation  for  the  next 
research  task. 

Now,  may  I give  you  an  example?  In  1954,  we  found  that  an  anti- 
biotic, one  of  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  antibiotics  that  had 
been  discovered  and  looked  at  mainly  by  pharmaceutical  industry — 
an  antibiotic  which  Dr.  Selman  Waksman  had  discovered  in  1940, 
called  actinomycin  was  of  great  interest  in  the  cancer  program.  Now, 
in  1940,  when  Dr.  Waksman  discovered  that  antibiotic,  he  found  it 
did  not  kill  bacteria  and  he  was  looking  for  something  that  would 
kill  bacteria.  When  we  found,  because  of  the  work  of  others,  that 
these  antibiotics  might  be  worthwhile  looking  at  again,  we  obtained 
some  of  this  material  from  Dr.  Waksman,  because  of  his  great  inter- 
est in  cancer  at  that  time,  and  found  that  this  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  powerful  killing  agents  of  cancer  of  various  kinds  in  mice. 

This  was  communicated  at  once  to  other  scientists,  was  immediately 
confirmed — this  is  not  duplication ; this  is  confirmation. 

Our  next  step  was  to  learn  how  poisonous  this  was ; was  it  safe  to 
use  for  human  beings  ? What  we  did  then  was  to  very  cautiously,  after 
learning  all  we  could  about  it  in  the  laboratory,  apply  it  to  children 
who  were  dying  of  different  kinds  of  cancer,  children  for  whom  we  had 
nothing  more  to  offer.  When  we  did  this,  we  did  this  primarily  for 
their  own  good. 

At  first,  only  one  form  of  cancer  responded  markedly  and  this  was  a 
form  of  cancer  which  had  never  responded  to  any  chemical  before. 
This  was  cancer  of  the  kidney  which  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  cancers 
we  see  in  children.  We  were  able  to  cure  until  that  time  between  5 and 
40  percent  of  children  from  1930  until  1954,  when  we  had  reached  the 
level  of  40  percent  by  surgery  and  by  X-ray  treatment  of  the  kidney 
region.  We  lost  60  percent  in  even  the  most  expert  hands  because  in 
the  majority,  by  the  time  the  tumor  could  be  discovered  in  the  child’s 
abdomen,  it  had  already  spread  to  the  lungs  through  the  blood  stream 
by  means  of  the  cells  in  the  blood  stream  to  which  Mr.  Fogarty  made 
reference  earlier  when  he  spoke  about  the  Baltimore  research. 

When  such  spread  occurred,  we  could  have  an  outlook  of  no  more 
than  6 months’  survival.  Now,  at  that  time  in  1954  we  discovered  first 
that  this  antibiotic  actinomycin  D,  affected  tumors  in  children  of  this 
kind  when  we  had  nothing  else  to  offer.  What  has  happened  since  is 
one  more  outcome  of  the  vast  program  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute. 
Wliat  happened  was  not  because  of  this  one  observation  in  one  piece  of 
work,  but  because  of  all  of  the  knowledge  in  the  fields  of  physics, 
chemistry,  and  biology  which  underlie  cancer  research  and  everything 
we  have  learned  in  the  clinical  cancer  research  programs  that  Dr. 
Eavdin  referred  to.  I am  going  to  summarize  next  Tuesday,  for  the 
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American  Cancer  Society,  that  using  actinomycin  D in  small,  noiitoxic 
amounts  combined  with  very  small  amomits  of  radiotherapy  which 
alone  would  not  kill  the  tumor,  we  have  been  able  consistently  and  with 
regularity  now  in  an  increasing  nmnber  of  children  to  destroy  the 
extension  of  the  cancer  of  the  kidney  to  the  lungs,  so  that  our  longest 
survivor  will  be  alive  without  evidence  of  cancer  six  years  next  month. 

We  have  a few  children  who  have  lived  5 years  and  we  have  an  in- 
creasing number  who  have  lived  4 years,  3 years  and  2 years  beyond 
the  point  where  we  usually  find  recurrence,  and  these  children  are 
free  from  any  evidence  of  cancer  today.  In  our  total  statistics  in  the 
group  from  1957  mitil  the  present  time,  those  children  who  have  been 
treated  entirely  by  this  method  of  surgery,  radiotherapy,  and  the  ac- 
tinomycin D we  have  raised  the  survival  rate  from  40  percent  which 
was  our  maximum  before  1954  to  81  percent  at  the  present  time. 

This  is  an  example  of  something  that  has  come  out  of  these  re- 
search programs.  If  I were  to  go  back  and  describe  responsibility 
for  the  information  which  we  obtained  at  each  stage  of  this  single 
example,  which  I have  given  you,  I would  have  to  go  into  knowledge 
obtained  from  hundreds  of  grants,  from  research  workers  the  world 
over,  not  only  in  the  field  of  cancer.  I would  have  to  go  to  Dr.  TV aks- 
man  who  is  a soil  bacteriologist,  not  a medical  doctor,  but  he  is  the 
man  who  wiped  out  tuberculosis  of  the  meninges,  wliich  was  100  per- 
cent fatal,  with  streptomycm ; he  is  responsible  for  the  saving  of 
thousands  of  lives  in  diseases  treated  successfully  by  his  antiobiotic 
streptomycin. 

QTmSTIOX  OF  HOW  MUCH  MOXET  SHOULD  BE  SPEXT  OX  CAXCEK  RESEARCH 

Mr.  Lesixski.  TT^ell,  Doctor,  all  you  have  said  has  been  marvelous 
and  I commend  you  for  your  statement  and  I appreciate  the  points 
}mu  have  put  out  about  duplication,  because  there  is  necessary  dupli- 
cation in  certain  areas — there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  I was  particularly 
interested  in  a matter  you  talked  about — pooling  various  scientists  in 
various  fields  uito  one  laboratory  which  I think  is  the  very  thing  I 
am  talking  about  and  am  concerned  about — the  scatter  shot  of  having 
a lot  of  little  research  grants  going  on  without  knowing  what  is  going 
on  and  by  pooling  this  information  and  having  it  in  proper  labora- 
tories with  proper  control,  I think  we  would  get  some  place. 

The  approach,  though,  is  just  like  penicillin  and  fighting  sypliilis 
or  TB  with  the  idea  that  it  is  a marvelous  cure  and  by  giving  the  patient 
twice  as  much,  you  get  the  cure  so  much  quicker.  Of  course,  you  and 
I know  better.  But  it  is  the  same  thing  here.  I agree  with  the  intent 
and  I must  commend  the  marvelous  job  done  in  the  past,  but  in  my 
mind  to  say  that  you  can  do  the  work  twice  as  fast  than  in  the  past, 
with  simply  more  money,  I cannot  go  along  with  that. 

Dr.  Farber.  Mr.  Lesinski,  may  I say  this : This  has  been  repeated 
so  often,  it  is  an  old  saw;  that  men  do  research,  not  money.  But  I 
have  never  seen  men  do  the  kind  of  research  we  are  able  to  do  today, 
without  money.  If  you  want  to  do  work  in  protein  chemistry  today, 
work  that  my  teacher  was  never  able  to  do,  or  people  could  not  do  be- 
fore TVorld  tVar  II,  you  have  to  have  an  ultracentrifuge  that  may  cust 
$35,000.  If  you  want  to  do  work  with  electron  microscopy,  in  order 
to  see  tiny  particles  of  leukemic  blood  of  mice — and  perhaps  soon  of 
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children — you  have  to  have  an  electromicroscope  that  may  cost  from 
$30,000  to  $50,000.  If  you  want  to  carry  out  work  in  protein  chemistry, 
you  have  to  work  in  cold  rooms  at  —20°  C.,  and  that  means  a laboratory 
half  the  size  of  this  room  so  fashioned  that  you  have  chemical  labora- 
tories with  low  temperatures  so  you  can  work.  If  we  want  to  stop 
bleeding  in  children  with  acute  leukemia  and  learn  something  that 
might  help  our  population  as  a whole,  in  event  of  an  atomic  attack, 
we  have  to  preserve  blood  platelets  which  is  what  we  are  doing  now. 

We  can  stop  massive  hemorrhaging  in  children  who  bleed  because 
their  bone  marrows  have  been  destroyed  by  leukemia  if  we  can  trans- 
fuse huge  quantities  of  blood  platelets.  How  can  we  keep  these  plate- 
lets on  hand  ? We  had  to  do  research.  Eesearch  that  led  to  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  has  been  going  on  for  the  past  14  years.  We 
are  now  preserving  platelets  at  —195°  C.  This  calls  for  equipment 
and  apparatus  which  is  expensive.  You  just  cannot  do  this  kind  of 
work  unless  you  have  proper  facilities  and  sufficient  funds  to  pay  for 
the  cost,  which  is  truly  large. 

There  is  the  rare  man  who  will  go  up  in  the  attic  and  sit  alone  and 
come  out  with  a great  idea.  This  great  idea  we  look  for  and  he  may 
have  this  if  he  has  a grant  of  only  $3,000.  I think  all  of  us  want  to  con- 
tinue to  support  the  lone  investigator  or  the  man  whose  requirements 
are  not  great  or  the  man  wdio  is  a “loner” — who  just  has  to  work  alone 
because  he  cannot  work  in  a group. 

But  I want  to  assure  you,  Mr.  Lesinski,  that  through  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  National  Cancer  Institute,  particularly,  enormous 
progress  has  been  made  in  communication — in  communicating  the 
results  of  research  from  one  research  group  to  another,  so  that  un- 
necessary duplication  is  reduced  almost  to  a minimum;  and  what  is 
more  important,  so  that  the  results  of  research  discoveries  here  can  be 
communicated  to  all  scientists  in  the  field  without  delay. 

One  example  you  had  here  this  morning  was  the  Cancer  Chemo- 
therapy National  Service  Center.  Dr.  Eavdin  was  the  first  chairman 
of  the  clinical  panel  responsible  for  integrating  the  activities  of  more 
than  500  doctors  who  worked  voluntarily  together  in  institutions  all 
over  the  country  and  in  association  with  other  men  all  over  the  world, 
in  the  use  of  chemicals  to  destroy  cancer  that  we  cannot  cure  by  any 
other  means.  And  Dr.  Eavdin  will  go  down  in  history  as  the  chair- 
man of  a clinical  program  that  has  made  medical  history  by  increas- 
ing the  communication  between  and  among  doctors  for  the  benefit  of 
patients. 

Mr.  Lesixski.  And  that  is  commendable.  I am  not  one  to  get 
excited,  having  survived  TB  at  2%  years  of  age,  having  survived 
other  things  in  life,  plus  being  blown  off  an  exploding  carrier  in  MYrld 
War  II.  I do  not  get  excited  about  these  things.  I know  that  time 
wfill  take  care  of  them.  Effort  is  necessary,  of  course.  The  body  takes 
an  awful  lot. 

But  many  of  these  things  you  have  been  talking  about  that  have 
been  done  to  date  have  been  done  in  the  years  past ; correct.  Doctor  ? 
Many  of  these  things  were  achieved  in  years  past.  In  other  words, 
it  took  many  years  to  achieve  these  things ; right  ? 

Dr.  Farber.  Yes.  I would  have  to  qualify  that.  Many  things  I 
have  mentioned  today  are  based  upon  knowledge  that  has  accumulated 
through  the  history  of  science. 
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Mr.  Lesixski.  Yes. 

Dr.  Farber.  Much  of  the  knowledge — I think  this  statement  has 
been  made  repeatedly,  may  I repeat  it  here — there  has  been  more  prog- 
ress made  in  science  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  than  in  the  whole 
histoiy  of  the  world  up  until  that  time.  There  is  no  question  there 
has  been  a perfectly  enormous  rate  of  increase  in  every  field  of  medical 
science  in  the  last  15  years  ascribable  directly  to  the  action  of  this 
coimnittee.  the  Senate  committee,  and  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  appropriating  what  they  have  for  the  Xational  Institutes  of  Health. 

It  is  this  statement  I would  like  to  document  with  you  personally 
without  pressure  of  time.  I would  like  to  be  able  to  answer  your 
questions  to  your  satisfaction  because  you  should  have  complete  satis- 
faction in  the  answer  to  these  questions  which  are  in  your  mind. 

^Ir.  Lesixski.  T\Y11.  the  point  I was  driving  at  is  that  the  1957 
appropriation,  if  I recall  that  correctly,  was  about  821^  billion  in 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare:  and  today  it  is  aroimd  85  billion. 
That  is  6 yeai's  apart — 82^^  billion. 

Dr.  FAPmER.  Xo,  the  aj)propriation  last  year  was  8810  million. 

Mr.  Lesixski.  Well.  I mean  the  whole  program. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  He  was  talking  about  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  MYlfare. 

Air.  Lesixski.  As  a whole. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Over  half  is  in  welfare  over  which  we  have  no  control. 

Mr.  Lesixski.  You  have  XIH.  The  appropriation  was  8183  mil- 
lion— forget  the  thousands — in  1957.  In  1963,  8881  million.  Well, 
that  is  close  to  five  times  as  much  money  as  was  authorized  in  1957. 

Xow,  the  fact  is  that  the  progress  to  date  has  been  marvelous^  spec- 
tacular, and  I am  not  arguing  with  you.  Doctor,  on  that  point : but 
again,  the  point  I am  drivmg  at  is  just  because  there  is  more  money 
spent  does  not  mean  you  will  get  quicker  results  and  I am  concerned 
about  that  point. 

Dr.  Farber.  Mr.  Lesinski,  on  this  point  I hoiie  one  day  to  be  able  to 
give  you  the  evidence  that  if  there  is  more  money,  we  will  get  these 
results  sooner. 

Let  us  take  a comparison  here.  Two  things  you  have  observed 
yourself  in  your  lifetime.  The  first  is  the  toolmg  up  for  World  War 
II.  in  manpower,  in  material,  so  that  a successful  war  could  be  fought. 
Wliat  happened  there  was  that  money  was  provided  by  a nation  that 
wanted  to  provide  that  money  to  achieve  that  goal. 

Mr.  Eisenhower  once  put  it,  when  we  were  discussing  this  matter 
of  whether  we  could  use  fmids  when  he  wanted  to  cross  the  channel, 
it  took  him  4 yeai's  to  train  enough  men  and  to  get  enough  materiel. 
The  answer  which  followed  from  his  statement  was  very  logical : that 
the  country  gave  him  enough  money  to  train  the  men  and  get  the 
material  and  he  did  cross  the  channel. ' 

A second  example  is  one  that  I am  proud  of.  Under  the — I think 
inspired — direction  of  ^Ir.  James  Webb,  who  once  served  as  a memlier 
of  the  Xational  Advisory  Cancer  Council,  when  I did — the  space 
agency,  XASA.  has  moved  ahead  in  one  of  the  most  superb  examples 
of  what  this  Xation  can  produce.  In  an  amazingly  short  time  they 
have  enlarered  their  progi’am  up  to — is  it  $5  billion  ? — toward  the 
achievement  of  a goal  that  science  knows  they  can  reach  and  this 
country  decides  is  worth  while. 
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]VIr.  Lesinski.  This  country  has  never  decided  that  the  eradication 
of  cancer,  of  coronary  heart  disease,  and  of  the  large  number  of  the 
so-called  dread  diseases  is  a goal  that  we  should  make  for  ourselves 
to  achieve  just  as  soon  as  our  brainpower  can  utilize  the  funds  that 
I know  the  country  is  willing  to  give  to  match  the  brainpower. 

Mr.  Denton.  May  I just  say  something  here?  I realize  the  im- 
portance of  the  space  program,  but  I would  much  rather  get  a cure 
for  cancer  than  get  a man  on  the  moon. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Doctor,  at  this  point  there  has  been  quite  a ‘ho-do” 
about  the  statements  of  Secretary  McNamara,  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  scrapping  of  the  Bomarc  and  various  types  of  missiles,  and  this  is 
my  very  point:  National  defense  is  important,  and  the' TFX,  the 
supersonic  bomber  is  important  to  us ; but  the  very  thing  I am  driv- 
ing at  is  that  this  Nation’s  bill  is  already  so  much.  The  things  you 
have  done  in  the  past  are  very  important  and  very  commendable,  but 
how  much  can  we  really  spend  and  go  into  debt  on  to  achieve  what 
you  want  to  do,  if  the  results  may  not  be  there  ? 

Dr.  Farber.  I think  the  figures,  Mr.  Lesinski,  are  so  clear  that  if 
we  could  eradicate  some  of  these  dread  diseases,  the  amount  of  money 
saved  in  the  earning  power  of  those  people  is  so  great  that  the  bill 
we  would  have  to  pay  for  it  is  very  small  in  comparison  so  that  our 
Nation  would  be  enriched  financially.  The  financial  reason  must  be 
considered,  must  be  given  but  you  would  be  the  first  to  say  that  there 
is  an  even  greater  reason  and  that  is  the  saving  of  life  or  the  preserva- 
tion of  life  and  prevention  of  misery  and  prevention  of  unnecessary 
pain.  All  of  these  are  noble  goals  in  their  own  right,  and  I know 
that  you  feel  this  way. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  I do,  definitely,  but  there  is  a criterion  on  the  basis 
of  how  much  money  you  can  spend  for  the  results  gotten  by  this  money. 
It  is  not  that  you  are  spending  $800  million,  or  $300  million,  or  $200 
million.  The  point  is  in  relationship  to  the  amount  of  money  you 
spend,  the  number  of  findings  you  achieve,  and  so  forth. 

Dr.  Farber.  Well,  Mr.  Lesinski,  I think  if  you  were  to  consult 
scientists  and  doctors  who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  medical  research 
and  care  of  sick  human  beings,  you  would  quickly  gather  all  the  evi- 
dence that  you  require  to  show  that  when  you  consider  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem,  what  we  are  now  spending  does  not  yet  amount 
to  what  I call  a ‘‘professional  attack”  on  the  problem  of  the  dread 
diseases. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Actually,  I will  be  frank  with  you.  I think  we  have 
gone  a little  too  fast  in  this  program,  because,  as  the  chairman  knows, 
because  of  my  vast  reading  in  the  past,  there  are  many  findings  that 
have  been  achieved,  like  with  mushrooms,  and  so  forth,  they  found 
that  the  individual  eating  certain  types  of  foods  is  less  apt  to  have 
cancer. 

I believe  if  more  effort  were  put  toward  this  and  less  effort — in 
other  words,  instead  of  closing  the  door  after  the  horse  has  been 
stolen,  let  us  lock  the  door  before  the  horse  is  stolen.  That  is  my  ap- 
proach, and  I think  all  this  research  has  gone  the  other  way.  You 
try  to  close  the  door  after  the  damage  is  already  there. 

Dr.  Farber.  No,  Mr.  Lesinski.  I did  not  make  myself  clear.  Our 
first  duty  as  doctors  is  the  care  of  the  patient  who  needs  us. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Yes,  that  is  definitely  so. 
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Dr.  Farber.  Now,  without  at  all  interfering  with  that,  most  of  our 
effort  in  research  is  directed  to  the  complete  eradication  of  disease, 
and  to  prevention  of  disease;  and  in  the  field  of  cancer,  most  of  my 
own  thinking  that  can  be  spared  from  the  problems  concerned  with 
patients  who  are  sick  goes  into  these  fields  of  prevention  and  total 
eradication.  These  are  goals  which  can  be  achieved.  They  will  be 
achieved.  But  I do  want  to  make  quite  clear  that  this  is  where  the 
main  hnpetus,  the  main  thrust  is  to  be  found  in  cancer  research  today. 

Mr.  Lesixski.  No  more  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I do  not  know  whether  you  have  answered  him,  yet 
Doctor.  Mr.  Lesinski  thinks  we  have  moved  too  fast.  He  made  the 
statement  we  have  moved  too  fast.  I do  not  agree  with  him,  of 
coulee,  as  you  know. 

No  scientific  evidence  has  been  produced  in  the  committee  hearings 
in  the  last  couple  of  months  to  substantiate  any  charge  that  we  are 
moving  too  fast,  but  you  still  have  not  convinced  Mr.  Lesinski. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Mr.  Chairman — off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Dr.  Farber.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  that.  I 
think  that  the  fibres  which  were  discussed  earlier  about  the  survival 
in  cancer,  of  one  in  five  in  1930 ; it  was  one  in  four  about  1948  to  1950 ; 
and  we  are  saving  one  out  of  three  now.  Just  this  additional  one,  a 
climb  from  one  in  four  to  one  in  three  has  taken  place  on  the  basis  of 
research,  most  of  which  came  from  the  support  given  through  the 
National  Cancer  Institute,  and  I think  that  when  the  next  forward 
step  comes — and  I hope  this  is  not  going  to  be  long  away — of  a 
diagnostic  test,  we  are  going  to  be  saving  two  out  of  three  in  the 
next  few  years,  all  based  upon  research. 

Now,  the  answer  to  the  question  that  the  chairman  has  just  referred 
to  again,  that  you  have  expressed  this  way,  Mr.  Lesinski,  that  we 
have  developed  too  fast  or  traveled  too  fast,  the  answer  is  that  we 
started  after  World  War  II  fromn — ot  from  the  ground  but  from 
5,000  feet  below  sea  level  in  resources  in  the  country  and  support  of 
research ; that  the  wonderful  support  that  the  Congress  has  given  so 
far  has  raised  the  universities  and  research  institutes  and  hospitals  up 
to  a level  that  now  permits  us  to  mount  research  programs  that  we 
can  begin  to  recognize  as  professional  research  programs.  But  we  are 
not  yet  ready  to  stop.  This  is  the  floor,  not  the  ceiling ; and  that  is  the 
point  I want  to  make.  The  only  way  I think  I could  demonstrate  this 
to  you  adequately  is  to  take  you  for  a few  hours  in  any — I could  take 
you  anywhere  in  the  country — I would  be  able  to  demonstrate  what 
we  could  do  20  years  ago,  10  years  ago,  5 years  ago ; what  we  are  able 
to  do  today  and  what  we  would  be  able  to  do  if  there  were  truly  ade- 
quate funds  to  meet  the  great  potential  of  the  brainpower  we  have 
in  tliis  country. 

shortage  of  trained  personnel 

Mr.  Lesinski.  We  had  testimony  from  the  various  Institutes  of 
Health  and  so  forth  before  us,  and  they  all  said  the  same  thing.  They 
were  short  of  trained  personnel ; still  they  are  asking  for  more  funds, 
larger  buildings,  et  cetera. 

Dr.  Farber.  This  is  at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  ? 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Yes. 
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Dr.  Farber.  Short  of  personnel  in  Bethesda. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Professional  trained  personnel,  and  they  wanted 
grants  for  training  personnel  in  universities,  and  so  forth.  And  in  all 
fairness,  I am  not  trying  to  be  facetious  or  anything,  the  program  has 
made  mam^elous  strides — but  the  thing  is  you  have  to  build  up  to  it 
and  in  the  building  up,  you  create  a vacuum  in  certain  fields  and  you 
are  getting  to  a point  now  where  you  can  not  catch.  You  have  de- 
veloped a program  and  I think  it  is  about  time  this  program  got  under- 
way with  all  the  money  spent  in  the  past. 

Of  course,  you  say  you  need  more  money.  I think  it  is  time  we  sat 
back  and  searched  our  souls  a little  and  found  out  whether  we  should 
keep  the  money  at  the  same  level  or  not. 

Dr.  Farber.  I understand  your  point. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  No,  I do  not  think  you  do.  The  complaint  was  lack 
of  trained  personnel  at  the  Institutes  of  Health,  but  that  has  no  bear- 
ing on  the  grants  that  are  made  to  the  various  universities  where  we 
have  sufficient  trained  personnel. 

Mr.  Lesiistski.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I carry  that  out  further?  It 
has  a bearing  on  it  because  there  was  lack  of  trained  personnel  in 
various  universities  and  research  centers  and  so  forth.  Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Well,  the  doctor  runs  one  of  the  biggest  in  the  coun- 
try. Let  him  speak  to  it. 

Dr.  Farber.  I am  sorry;  I did  misunderstand  you.  There  is  a 
shortage  of  career  men  in  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  which  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  salaries  are  not  competitive  with  uni- 
versities and  we  must  do  everything  in  our  power  to  help  the  NIH 
staff  recruit  people  for  the  administrative  purposes. 

In  the  universities  and  medical  schools  and  research  institutions  and 
hospitals,  there  is  and  there  will  always  be  a demand  for  more  and 
more  and  more  people.  This  demand  was  anticipated,  Mr.  Lesinski. 
It  was  planned  for. 

hTow,  the  training  grant  program  put  into  effect  with  the  help  of 
this  very  committee,  has  been  of  enormous  help  in  training  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  young  scientists  who  are  absorbed  now  in  the  many 
research  programs  and  this  training  program  must  go  on.  But  I 
want  to  make  clear  my  own  point  of  view  that  today  there  is  enough 
trained  manpower  in  the  country,  there  is  enough  leadership  in  the 
country  to  use  much  more  money  effectively  than  is  mentioned  in 
this  citizens’  budget.  Manpower  shortage  is  not  the  limiting  factor 
in  the  expansion  of  medical  research  today  that  is  implied  by  your 
question. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Well,  transversely,  yes,  it  could  be  because  you  men- 
tion a shortage  of  trained  personnel  in  the  Government,  in  NIH ; and 
at  the  same  time  you  mention  there  is  sufficient  trained  personnel  in 
colleges,  et  cetera.  If  we  held  the  grants  status  quo  as  in  1963,  there 
would  be  more  men  available  to  go  to  NIH,  would  there  not? 

Dr.  Farber.  No,  the  question  of  the  NIH  problem  is  a different 
one.  It  is  a question  of  salary  level.  You  see,  we  are  not  talking 
about  scientists,  there,  only.  We  are  talking  about  the  men  who 
could  lead  and  administer  the  programs.  They  have  enough  to  do 
the  job.  They  draw  in  citizens  in  order  to  help  do  the  job,  and  they 
are  doing  the  job  beautifully  but  they  could  do  it  more  easily  if  they 
had  higher  salaries. 
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I do  not  want  to  confuse  you  by  discussing  that  with  the  question 
of  are  there  enough  numbers  of  scientists  and  doctors  in  the  countiy 
to  carry  out  the  research  which  the  expanded  budget  would  require; 
and  my  answer  is  unqualifiedly  "‘Yes.-’  We  have  not  yet  begun  to 
burden  the  country  with  our  needs  and  tmtil  that  tune  comes,  expan- 
sion can  be  carried  on  effectively  and  ]Drudently  and  with  gerat  wis- 
dom in  the  use  of  money. 

Mr.  Lesixski.  Well,  Dr.  Kavdin  mentioned,  I believe,  some  800,000 
cancer  patients  in  the  country,  and  roughly  2,000  research  cancer 
grants  now — roughly,  1 cancer  grant  per  400  patients.  The  point  I 
am  alluding  to  constantly  here  is  not  what  you  have  done  or  are  trying 
to  achieve  or  whatever  it  may  be.  The  point  I am  alluding  to  is  the 
fact  that  the  amount  of  appropriations  is  constantly  increasing  everj^ 
year,  and  how  much  can  we  spend  eventually  on  cancer  ? It  will  not 
do  anybody  any  good  in  America  if  you  correct  the  ravages  of  cancer 
if  there  is  no  government  left  to  help  these  people  and  we  can  spend 
money;  yes,  but  how  much  can  we  spend  is  the  important  point. 

Dr.  Faeber.  I would  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Lesinski^  that  we  must  not 
talk  about  sums  which  have  no  sense,  but  I have  not  heard  any  such 
sums  mentioned,  nor  have  I myself  made  any  such  recommendation. 
Quite  to  the  contrary,  I have  made  the  point  that  if  we  spent  a great 
deal  more  on  medical  research  as  a whole,  the  return  to  the  country  in 
employment,  in  creativity,  in  productivity  would  be  very,  very  much 
greater  than  anything  we  would  spend  and  that  would  be  a lasting 
and  continuing  increase  in  our  national  economy. 

Mr.  Lesixski.  I have  heard  that  statement  before.  Doctor,  and  I 
commend  you  on  the  statement ; but  I still  allude  to  the  fact  that  our 
coimtry  has  just  so  many  resources  at  the  present  time.  We  have  our 
national  defense.  We  are  talking  about  a tax  cut,  talkmg  about  the 
national  debt,  and  so  forth.  This  is  the  tlimg  that  dwells  in  my  mind. 
In  your  mind  is  one  thing:  Cancer  research.  And  I commend  you 
for  it.  Wonderful.  In  spite  of  the  job  the  Army  and  Yavy  is  doing, 
we  have  to  trim  them  down  occasionally  because  they  like  to  go  too 
far.  It  is  our  country's  concern  as  to  what  we  should  do  here. 

Dr.  Farber.  I am  interested,  Mr.  Lesinski,  in  medical  research  as 
a whole,  but  I am  mterested  beyond  that  in  the  welfare  of  the  country 
and  the  welfare  of  the  world.  This  is  the  kind  of  life  I have  been 
privileged  to  lead.  It  has  been  hi  medicine,  mahily,  but  I am  per- 
fectly cognizant  of  the  world  as  a whole  and  I know  this  world  would 
be  a very  much  better  place  if  we  could  eradicate  some  of  these 
miserable  problems  of  dread  disease  which  are  responsible  for  de- 
stroying families,  and  causing  poverty  and  pain  and  suffering.  If 
I believe,  as  scientists  and  doctors  do,  and  as  so  many,  many  lay  people 
do,  that  these  problems  can  be  eradicated,  then  you  can  undei’stand 
why  I cannot  deviate  one  bit  from  the  position  that  nothing  short  of 
achievement  of  our  goals  can  guide  the  support  of  tliis  Congress  for 
medical  research  and  these  goals  will  be  achieved. 

IMr.  Lesixski.  Mv  brother-in-law  had  gone  over  some  medical  rec- 
ords  of  years  past,  prior  to  cancer  research  as  you  know  it  today, 
and  he  foimd  in  old  medical  records  many  of  the  people  said  to  have 
died  from  natural  causes  died  from  cancer.  He  found  this  by  re- 
viewing the  charts,  et  cetera. 
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In  other  words,  there  was  less  knowledge  about  cancer  then  than 
at  the  present  time,  and  of  course  you  brought  that  out,  too;  but  it 
is  a matter  of  a point  of  information.  However,  the  important  thing 
for  us  to  do,  we  should  not  get  excited  in  Congress,  whether  it  is  you 
or  anyone  else.  The  important  thing  for  us  to  do  is  rationalize  the 
income  to  the  F ederal  Treasury  and  utilize  the  funds  in  the  best  way 
possible.  I commend  you  for  your  ability  to  work  around  and  get 
your  point  across,  but  I have  my  reservations. 

Dr.  Faiuser.  May  I look  forward  to  talking  to  you  further  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  He  said  your  suggested  budget  is  immodest  and  im- 
proper. Well,  that  is  a pretty  strong  accusation  to  make — suggesting 
this  figure  was  improper. 

Dr.  Farber.  I regret  that  the  figure  was  described  in  those  terms 
and  this  figure 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  What  is  improper  about  it  ? 

Dr.  Farber.  This  figure  represents  what  scientists  and  doctors  who 
are  knowledgeable  in  this  field  and  a group  of  lay  people  who  are  on 
the  legislative  committee  of  the  American  Cancer  Society,  who  are 
knowledgeable  in  the  field  of  finance  and  economics,  regard  as  an 
eminently  proper  figure  to  meet  the  requirements  of  scientists  and 
doctors  throughout  the  country  for  research  grants  support  during 
fiscal  1964.  This  figure  is  based  upon  actual  knowledge  of  the  needs 
of  scientists  and  research  workers  throughout  the  country.  It  is 
based  upon  long  experience  of  the  last  15  years  with  this  program  and 
the  kind  of  growth  that  research  institutions  and  doctors  who  engage 
in  research  are  capable  of  making  year  by  year. 

This  is  a figure  which  represents  what  I would  call  the  lower  limit 
of  what  is  needed,  not  the  maximum  of  what  can  be  used. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Well,  I would  like  to  see  us  have  200  nuclear  type 
submarines  because  I actually  see  the  need  of  it,  as  you  see  the  actual 
need  of  $87  million  in  your  position ; but  I have  to  be  realistic  enough 
to  know  we  cannot  afford  that  many  submarines  today. 

Dr.  Farber.  This  is  $85  million  worth  of  grants — not  the  number  of 
grants,  you  see.  No;  the  number  would  have  no  meaning  to  me.  It 
would  not  make  any  difference  to  me  if  there  were  2,000,  1,000,  500, 
or  10,000,  you  see,  so  long  as  the  money  were  being  invested  in  the  best 
possible  way  with  the  best  men  in  the  best  institutions. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Now,  that  is  the  point.  Oftentimes,  well,  as  you 
yourself  brought  out  in  your  testimony,  a fellow  has  an  idea.  You  do 
not  know  whether  the  idea  is  good  or  not,  but  you  figure,  well,  maybe 
it  is.  It  is  still  a gamble.  I recognize  this  type  of  research  is  very 
important,  but  now  how  much  of  it  is  overdone?  That  is  my  big 
problem,  my  concern. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Well,  all  of  these  applications  for  grants  are  not 
financed,  of  course.  The  lower  30  percent  are  not  considered,  at  all,  or 
something  like  that. 

Dr.  Farber.  Yes.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  as  many  as  50  percent 
of  applications  are  denied  to  begin  with.  In  the  second  place,  as  Mr. 
Fogarty  just  mentioned,  the  lowest  10  percent  may  not  be  paid  because 
of  secondary  review.  The  danger  in  our  system  is  not  that  we  will 
waste  the  money  by  supporting  research  that  is  not  worth  while.  The 
danger  is  in  the  other  direction — that  this  review  process  might  cut 
off  an  unknown  with  an  idea  that  is  so  new  it  cannot  be  accepted  by 
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the  reviewing  body  which  must  be  strongly  conservative ; and  it  is  for 
that  reason  that  we  are  happy  there  are  private  donors  who  will  back 
up  such  people,  or  private  foundations  which  may  take  much  more  of 
a flier  than  a body 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I get  complaints  from  applicants  who  have  not  been 
funded.  There  is  only  so  much  money  available  and  the  lower  10 
percent  have  been  thrown  out. 

Mr.  Lesinski  had  a good  point,  I think,  that  we  ought  to  stop  and 
take  a look.  IVell,  this  was  taken  2 years  ago.  Dr.  Shannon  was 
responsible  for  it.  I did  not  agree  with  him  at  the  time,  but  he  came 
up  with  that  same  proposal  and  we  did  slow  down  the  training  grants 
program  2 years  ago,  and  took  a look  at  it  for  a year  and  then  came 
back  and  found  out  this  program  should  be  increased.  In  almost 
every  instance  we  should  be  spending  more  money  on  training  grants 
than  we  are. 

Mr.  Lesixski.  Mr.  Chairman,  I do  not  believe  in  buckshot  ap- 
proaches to  anything.  For  instance,  2 years  ago  they  talked  about 
the  10,000  engineers  that  Russia  was  putting  out  aimually,  but  that 
did  not  bother  me.  What  we  need  in  America  is  a qualitative  type  of 
approach  to  our  training  of  university  students  that  can  come  out 
with  proper  knowledge.  This  is  lacking  in  many  fields  from  what  I 
have  been  told,  and  therefore  I am  concerned  as  to  whether  you  are 
doing  the  amount  of  work  you  possibly  could  do  with  the  amount  of 
money  you  have.  If  you  had  better  trained  personnel,  you  probably 
could  do  a lot  more  work  with  less  money.  That  is  my  basic  idea. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Take  the  example  of  Dr.  Salk.  The  Foundation  has 
been,  since  President  Roosevelt’s  interest  in  it,  one  of  the  biggest 
foundations  in  the  world.  Everybody  has  given  so  freely  to  their 
collection.  It  was  one  of  the  most  popular  foundations,  I guess,  in 
the  world.  Well,  when  the  time  came,  they  let  everything  go  and 
spent  $20-some  million.  That  was  really  a buckshot  approach  and 
Dr.  Salk  did  not  come  from  the  biggest  institution  in  the  world.  He 
came  from  one  of  the  smaller  ones. 

I remember  the  headline  in  the  newspaper  about  the  Salk  vaccine, 
and  I do  not  know  of  anything  that  caused  more  talk,  even  the  end  of 
the  last  World  War,  than  the  Salk  vaccine  did.  Is  that  not  a fair 
example  of  what  has  happened,  and  it  is  practically  eliminating  polio, 
is  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Farber.  Yes,  except  even  this  was  not  a buckshot  approach. 
The  word  ‘’buckshot”  implies  something  scattered  or  ill-considered  or 
unplanned — almost  irresponsible  approach;  and  that  certainly  could 
not  be  applied  to  what  happened  in  the  polio  research  program.  All 
of  the  experts  of  the  time  did  pool  their  ideas.  Different  directions 
of  research  were  supported. 

And  the  end  result  was  the  discover}^  that  the  polio  virus  could  be 
grown  in  bottles,  first  by  Dr.  Enders  and  Dr.  Weller  and  Dr.  Robbins. 
Once  it  could  be  grown  in  bottles,  it  could  be  harvested  so  that  a 
vaccine  could  be  made,  and  there  Dr.  Salk’s  great  abilities  came  to 
the  fore  and  from  a small  laboratory  he  expanded  to  make  the  first 
vaccine.  This  has  later  been  added  to,  as  you  know,  by  Dr.  Sabin’s 
live  vaccine  in  Cincinnati. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  One  of  the  men  who  grew  this  virus  was  in  your 
institution  in  Boston.  He  received  the  Sobel  Prize  for  it  and  is  still 
with  you,  is  he  not  ? 

Dr.  Farber.  Yes,  he  is  still  there. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  And  his  research  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  measles 
vaccine  ? 

Dr.  Farber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  he  has  been  supported  by  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health? 

Dr.  Farber.  Yes,  he  has  been  supported  through  the  years  by  NIH. 
His  measles  work  was  made  possible  by  this  support ; and  support  from 
the  Armed  Forces  also. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Now,  in  the  Armed  Forces,  Doctor — all  of  this  work 
contributes  a great  deal  to  whether  we  have  a healthy  Army  or  not, 
and  I do  not  know  whether  you  can  give  examples  in  cancer  but  in  the 
field  of  mental  health,  if  it  were  not  for  what  we  did  in  research, 
our  Army  would  not  have  been  as  successful.  I have  forgotten  how 
many  people  were  turned  down  because  of  their  health  in  the  last 
World  War,  but  it  cost  this  country  untold  millions  of  dollars.  Is 
that  not  right  ? 

Dr.  Farber.  Yes,  I agree  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  is  an 
excellent  example. 

In  the  case  of  infectious  disease,  German  measles  and  regular 
measles  are  both  problems  of  tremendous  importance  to  young  soldiers 
and  sailors,  people  in  large  army  camps. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Typhus  vaccine  was  developed  here  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  and,  as  a result,  not  a case  was  found  in  the  African 
campaign  where  they  would  have  had  thousands  without  the  vaccine. 

Dr.  Farber.  Yes,  it  was  a brilliant  success — ^the  discovery  of  the 
making  of  the  typhus  vaccine  out  here  in  Bethesda  in  the  NIH,  the 
Public  Health  Service. 

The  measles  vaccine  was  made  possible  by  the  growth  of  measles 
virus  in  tissue  culture,  just  as  was  the  polio  and  German  measles,  a 
problem  of  such  great  importance  to  the  military,  too.  It  is  now  soon 
to  be  conquered — prevented  is  what  I mean  by  “conquered”  because 
here  at  Walter  Peed,  some  scientists  of  the  NIH  and  the  Harvard 
School  of  Public  Health — Dr.  Weller,  who  worked  with  us  when  he 
was  with  Dr.  Enders — these  people  independently  were  able  to  grow 
the  virus  of  German  measles  for  the  first  time,  just  about  6 months 
ago;  and  now  that  we  have  the  virus,  the  next  step  is  harv^esting  it 
and  preparing  the  vaccine  and  this  will  be  one  more  dread  disease, 
if  you  will,  which  will  be  eradicated,  prevented,  or  controlled. 

I think  one  interesting  side  point  should  be  mentioned  here.  The 
techniques  which  made  possible  the  growth  of  the  polio  virus,  German 
measles  virus,  and  measles  virus,  so  that  vaccines  could  be  prepared, 
are  the  techniques  that  cancer  research  workers  have  used  about  50 
years;  that  is,  growth  of  cells  in  bottles,  in  artificial  media,  artificial 
nutrition — one  more  example  of  the  spread  of  knowledge  from  one 
field  to  another  field.  Scientists  who  can  use  this  kind  of  knowledge 
can  work  effectively  in  any  of  these  basic  areas. 

Mr.  Lesixski.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I make  a statement  here  for  the 
record 
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!NIr.  Fogahty.  I tliiiik  we  ouglit  to  get  it  straightened  out.  one  way 
or  the  other. 

!Mr.  Lusixski.  I make  a prediction  that  if  you  find  the  cure  for 
cancer  it  will  l^e  of  greater  significance  than  the  finding  of  a cure  for 
polio  l^ecause  i>eople  dread  cancer  more  than  they  do  polio.  On  top 
of  that,  if  you  find  the  causes  of  cancer,  I predict  that  you  reyolution- 
ize  the  life  of  the  American  indiyidual  in  America.  You  change  liis 
whole  concept  of  life,  altogether  difierently  than  it  is  today. 

Dr.  Faubek.  I am  not  sure  I understand  completely  what  you  mean. 

^Ir.  F OGAUTT.  I think  he  is  right. 

Mr.  Lesixski.  I will  say  it  oyer  again.  Very  briefly.  Doctor,  find- 
ing a cm'e  for  cancer  will  l^e  of  much  more  significance  than  findmg 
a cure  for  polio,  Xo.  1.  If  you  find  the  causes  of  cancer,  it  will  change 
oui'  mode  of  liying  in  this  country. 

Ofl  the  record. 

( Discussion  oii  the  record. ) 

Dr.  Faubee.  I think  that  is  yery  hkely,  Mr.  Lesinski,  and  one  cer- 
tain change  that  will  come:  if  cancer  can  )>e  eradicated,  there  will 
l>e  a much  happier  people  in  this  country  and  throughout  the  world. 
Cancer  is  more  important  numerically  than  polio,  as  a cause  of  death. 
It  is  an  umbrella  name  for  300  diflerent  diseases,  a]x>ut  20  of  them 
common,  so  that  the  cost  in  life  and  the  cost  in  suffering  are  both  yery 
much  greater  than  polio ; but  the  conquest  of  polio  was  a tremendous 
achieyement. 

]Mr.  Lesixsez.  Also,  the  cm’e  for  cancer  will  o}>en  the  doors  to  other 
fields  because  of  similarity.  You  mentioned  leukemia.  It  will  open 
the  door  to  many  paths  of  research  in  other  fields. 

Dr.  Fabbee.  At  the  present  time.  ^Ir.  Lesinski,  the  fmidameiital 
work  in  the  biochemistry  of  cancer,  leukemia,  and  yiruses  runs  along 
the  same  tlu’ead  of  biochemical  materials  and  the  same  thread  is  to  be 
foimd  in  oiu’  studies  of  the  natmT  of  memory,  the  nature  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  brain:  and  this  could  go  into  other  fields  which  my  col- 
leagues will  discuss  later — ^the  field  of  arthritis,  metal3olic  disease, 
heart  disease,  neurological  disease,  blindness,  and  so  on.  But  on  the 
fimdamental  biological  leyel,  the  biochemists  in  each  of  these  areas 
can  talk  to  the  scientists  in  the  other  fields  and  use  the  same  techniques 
and  each  makes  it  easier  for  the  other  to  achieye  his  goal. 

!Mr.  Leses’sez.  A study  showed  that  natiyes  who  ate  whole  grain 
had  less  chance  of  acquiring  certain  diseases,  in  comparison  with 
those  who  ate  polished  grains — beri1>eri — and  in  cancer  there  is  a 
l^earing — I mentioned  focii  l^efore.  It  would  change  our  whole  style 
of  liying  in  America. 

Mr.  Fc»gaety.  Mr.  Lesinski  has  read  a lot  and  has  a lot  of  infor- 
mation on  that. 

Dr.  Faebee.  TTell.  !Mr.  lesinski  would  l^e  interested,  then,  that  the 
first  defined  chemical  material  that  was  discoyered  to  temporarily 
destroy  leukemia  and  cause  great  improyement  in  leitkemic  children 
was  arriyed  at  on  a nutritional  basis. 

Mr . Lesi  X SKI . L a ck  of  yit  a min  B . 

Dr.  Faebee.  This  was  an  antagonist  to  folic  acid,  the  chemical 
antagonist  to  that : it  was  almost  identical  chemically  except  for  the 
substitution  of  one  small  chemical  in  place  of  another  in  the  structui'e 
of  the  molecule. 
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Mr.  F OGARTY.  Do  you  know  the  cause  of  leukemia  ? 

Dr.  Farber.  In  the  mouse  there  is  not  much  question  but  that  the 
virus  is  the  cause.  In  the  human  it  is  very  likely  that  this  will  be 
proved  to  be,  but  it  has  not  yet  been,  so  far. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Dr.  Farber,  I take  occasion,  because  of  our  slight 
difference  of  opinion — our  differences  of  opinion  are  not  far  apart — 
I commend  you  on  your  intense  knowledgeability  of  the  subject  and 
your  devotion  to  duty — you  might  put  it  that  way — and  wanting  to 
do  mankind  a service.  I commend  you  for  that  very  highly,  although 
I have  reasons  for  my  thinking  and  I know  you  have  reasons  for  your 
thinking.  Regardless,  I think  men  can  get  together  in  spite  of  dif- 
ferences and  still  push  ahead. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I have  one  last  question.  Have  you  ever  heard  of 
any  sizable  blocks  of  people  in  this  country  complaining  about  the 
expenditures  of  funds  for  research  in  cancer  ? 

Dr.  Farber.  I have  not  heard  any  complaints  about  the  size  of  the 
budget  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  from  people  who  are 
knowledgeable  or  concerned  or  people  whom  I meet  daily  in  my  hos- 
pital or  medical  school  life. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  I do  not  find  it  in  my  State  at  all.  They  say  we  are 
not  spending  enough.  The  people  want  more  money  spent  in  the 
areas  that  are  killing  people  today  and  want  to  find  the  answers. 

Do  you  not  think  this  is  a good  investment  ? 

Dr.  Farber.  I am  perfectly  certain  if  you  were  to  take  a poll  of 
the  people  of  the  country  as  a whole,  concerning  the  amount  of  money 
spent  on  medical  research,  the  answer  would  be  you  are  not  spending 
enough  because  these  dread  diseases  are  still  here. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I am  convinced  of  that,  too. 

Any  other  questions  ? 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases 

WITNESSES 

DR.  JAMES  E.  McCORMACK,  DEAN,  SETON  HALL  COLLEGE  OE  MEDI- 
CINE AND  DENTISTRY;  FORMERLY  ASSISTANT  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
COLUMBIA  PRESBYTERIAN  MEDICAL  CENTER,  NEW  YORK;  FOR 
MERLY  ASSOCIATE  DEAN,  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF 
PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS;  FORMERLY  ASSOCIATE  DEAN,  NEW 
YORK  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE;  MEMBER  OF  THE 
ARTHRITIS  AND  METABOLIC  DISEASES  PROGRAM  PROJECT  COM- 
MITTEE OF  THE  DIVISION  OF  RESEARCH  GRANTS,  NIH 
DR.  EVAN  CALKINS,  PROFESSOR  OF  MEDICINE,  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  NEW  YORK  AT  BUFFALO;  HEAD,  DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE, 
BUFFALO  GENERAL  HOSPITAL;  DIRECTOR,  ARTHRITIS  RE- 
SEARCH PROGRAM,  STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK  AT 
BUFFALO 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  are  happy  to  have  with  us  Dr.  James  E.  McCor- 
mack, dean  of  Setton  Hall  College  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry,  and 
Dr.  Evans  Calkins,  professor  of  medicine.  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Buffalo. 

Dr.  McCormack.  In  the  interest  of  saving  your  time,  with  your 
permission  we  will  introduce  our  statements  into  your  record. 
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Mr.  Fogartt.  We  will  put  them  in  the  record. 

(The  statements  follow :) 

PREPARED  STATEWEXT  OF  DR.  JAMIES  E.  3r*CORWACK 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I appear  before  yon  today  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  activities  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and 
Metabolic  Diseases.  My  name  is  James  E.  McCormack.  I obtained  my  medical 
degree  at  the  New  York  University  School  of  Medicine.  I am  presently  dean 
of  Seton  Hall  College  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry,  and  was  formerly  assistant 
vice  president  of  the  Columbia  Presbyterian  Medical  Center.  I have  also  served 
as  associate  dean  in  the  latter  two  institutions.  I am  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Medical  Education  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Licensure  Problems  and  former  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Continuation  Education  of  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges. 
In  the  past,  I have  been  associated  with  the  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and 
Development  and  the  Research  and  Development  P>oard  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  I am  a member  of  the  American  College  of  Physicians,  the  American 
Heart  Association,  and  the  Aeromedical  Association  and  various  other  profes- 
sional societies.  For  over  20  years,  my  interests  and  efforts  have  been  largely 
devoted  to  three  intimately  linked  activities : the  teaching  and  training  of 
medical  students  and  young  physicians,  administration  of  research  programs, 
and  some  participation  in  investigations  in  the  field  of  internal  medicine.  I 
am  associated  with  the  extramural  program  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
as  a member  of  the  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases  Program  Project  Review 
Committee. 

I wish  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I have  heard  nothing  but  praise  in  medical 
circles  for  the  manner  in  which  this  Institute  has  conducted  its  extramural 
programs  with  attention  to  orderly  growth  and  emphasis  uix)n  areas  where  need 
is  greatest.  From  my  vantage  iK)int  at  several  university  medical  schools,  I 
have  seen  new  lifeblood  being  pumped  into  relatively  neglected  areas  of  medical 
research  and  advanced  research  training  through  the  program  of  this  Institute, 
which  has  stimulated  a continued  renaissance  in  this  area. 

Permit  me  also  to  express  the  thanks  of  American  medicine  to  this  committee 
and  its  chairman  for  their  untiring  efforts  in  the  fight  against  disease  and 
suffering.  This  committee  and  its  counterpart  in  the  Senate  are  justly  honored 
among  scientists  in  this  country  for  their  early  appreciation  and  supiwrt  of 
research  in  medicine  and  the  allied  basic  biological  fields.  Long  before  the 
country  as  a whole  became  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  progress  in  medical 
research,  you  recognized  the  essential  needs  in  this  field.  Since  then,  you  have 
not  only  given  invaluable  support  to  the  fight  for  the  improvement  of  hiunan 
health,  but  have  sensitively  judged  the  needs  for  expanded  efforts  as  they 
arose. 

I am  here  today  to  express  my  reasons  for  the  need  of  increasd  support  of 
research  and  training  in  the  fundamental  biological  sciences,  as  well  as  in 
specialized  fields  of  medicine.  This  important  investment  must  be  made  for 
the  sake  of  future  generations  since  the  health  of  our  people  is  vital  to  the 
welfare,  economy,  and  security  of  the  country.  Although  vast  strides  have  been 
made  in  the  improvement  of  the  Nation’s  health  during  this  last  generation, 
we  are  far  from  that  goal  where  as  many  as  possible  of  our  people  will  live 
active  and  useful  lives  to  the  fullest  extent  of  their  individual  potentials — 
unblighted  by  the  ravages  of  disease.  The  enormous  burden  of  human  suffering 
due  to  disease  and  disability,  and  the  financial  outlay  for  the  support  and 
institutionalization  of  those  disabled  by  chronic  disease,  sap  the  financial 
strength  of  this  country.  The  only  way  in  which  we  can  hope  to  lessen  this 
burden  in  the  future  is  through  progress  in  medical  research  and  through 
practical  applications  of  the  findings  of  research. 

Research  in  the  biomedical  sciences  is  increasingly  complex.  It  requires  highly 
trained  and  qualified  scientific  manpower,  suitable  and  well-equipped  facilities, 
supporting  i)ersonnel,  library  facilities,  laboratory  supplies  and  animals,  patients, 
bed-patient  facilities,  and  the  financial  support  to  pay  for  these  essential  ele- 
ments. 

Among  the  foregoing,  manpower  is  certainly  the  scarcest  and  surely  the  most 
vital  of  the  components  presently  needed.  The  simple,  uncritical  extension  of 
current  training  activities  is  inadequate  to  deal  with  the  complex  and  changing 
circimistances  of  the  future.  Confronted  with  the  task  of  providing  adequate 
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numbers  of  individuals  in  the  health  professions  to  care  for  the  present  and 
future  health  needs  of  our  people,  the  Nation  must  obtain  highly  qualified,  well- 
trained  scientific  manpower  by  stimulating  and  encouraging  capable  young 
people  to  engaged  in  research. 

Not  the  least  among  the  factors  in  this  stimulation  of  youthful  talent  is  the 
promise  of  rewarding  opportunities  in  research  careers.  Only  through  participa- 
tion in  research  can  the  modern  medical  teacher  be  equipped  to  provide  the  pre- 
cept and  the  example  in  the  midst  of  the  rapidly  expanding  body  of  medical  knowl- 
edge. Because  he  must  acquire  the  skills  of  both  the  competent  physician  and  the 
astute  scientist,  a tremendous  burden  of  preparation  is  placed  on  the  individual 
as  well  as  on  his  institution. 

The  remaining  elements  in  the  spectrum  of  research  which  have  been  enumer- 
ated— space,  equipment,  materials,  and  competent  assistance — are  other  essential 
ingredients  in  conducting  a scientific  research  project.  After  the  project  has  been 
completed  and  the  investigator  has  published  his  findings,  other  elements  must 
be  added  to  the  spectrum.  These  are  the  steps  between  completion  of  a project  and 
practical  application  of  the  results  obtained.  They  include  mechanisms  for 
further  use  of  the  new  knowledge,  its  integration  with  existing  information,  its 
dissemination  among  scientists  through  scientific  publications,  seminars,  and 
meetings. 

The  last  steps  in  the  range  of  activities  which  comprise  the  concept  of  biomedi- 
cal research  are  the  evaluation  of  the  application  of  clinically  useful  new  infor- 
mation and  dissemination  of  this  knowledge  among  practicing  physicians.  In 
this  way,  the  gap  between  the  laboratory  and  the  clinic  can  be  narrov^ed  and  the 
benefits  of  the  research  effort  can  be  extended  as  widely  as  possible  to  the 
benefit  of  the  public. 

Viewed  in  this  way,  biomedical  research  is  a broad  responsibility  with  a multi- 
tude of  different  facets — all  of  which  are  interdependent  and  essential  for  attain- 
ment of  the  desired  goal.  The  overall  program  of  the  National  Institute  of  Ar- 
thritis and  Metabolic  Diseases  is  concerned  with  support  of  all  these  aspects 
through  a variety  of  well-balanced  programs  which  represent  an  important  part 
of  the  national  research  effort.  The  wide  spectrum  of  investigations  supported 
by  the  Institute  range  from  the  most  fundamental  biological  research  involving 
the  physical-chemical  structure  of  tissues  or  cell  components  to  practical  clinical 
applications  of  the  more  recently  acquired  knowledge.  Concurrently,  the  Insti- 
tute endeavors  to  develop — through  its  fellowship  and  training  programs — the 
highly  specialized  and  qualified  scientific  manpower  which  is  an  absolute  essen- 
tial for  any  extensive  research  program. 

Since  my  background  has  to  a large  degree  been  in  the  administration  of  medi- 
cal schools,  I would  like  to  testify  particularly  to  the  important  role  of  and  growing 
need  for  additional  manpower  and  training  needs  in  our  Nation’s  overall  medical 
effort.  I am  convinced  that  our  universities  and  medical  schools  have  been  un- 
able to  develop  enough  well-trained  medical  manpower  to  satisfy  their  own  day-to 
day  requirements.  Faced  with  a population  explosion  and  a rapidly  expanding 
need  for  practicing  physicians  in  the  near  future  to  take  care  of  our  population, 
it  has  been  variously  estimated  that  between  15  and  20  new  undergraduate  medi- 
cal schools  are  needed  to  turn  out  the  medical  practitioners  for  the  next  genera- 
tion. There  are  barely  enough  scientists  and  teachers  to  satisfy  the  expanding 
needs  of  existing  institutions : many  times  when  an  institution  enlarges  its  re- 
search and  teaching  staff  nowadays,  it  does  so  at  the  expense  of  other  institutions 
and  not  necessarily  from  new  resources. 

A suflEiciently  large  and  highly  trained  pool  of  skilled  and  imaginative  scien- 
tific manpower  is  the  most  critical  dimension  of  the  problem  facing  us  in  the 
fields  of  arthritis,  diabetes,  endocrinology  and  metabolism,  gastroenterology, 
hematology,  dermatology,  orthopedics,  nutrition  and  related  areas.  In  order 
to  attract  high-quality  candidates  into  these  fields,  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
good  initial  research  training  opportunities,  as  well  as  advanced  programs  where- 
by selected  individuals  may  further  develop  and  sharpen  the  investigative  and 
clinical  skills  vital  to  productive  careers  in  academic  medicine.  The  training 
activities  supported  by  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases 
are  designed  to  achieve  these  objectives  through  a system  of  graduate  training 
grants  and  research  fellowships,  so  integrated  as  to  promote  a balanced  array 
of  training  opportunities  for  individuals  in  differing  stages  of  career  develop- 
ment. 

The  training  grants  supported  by  the  Institute  are  primarily  focused  on  clinical 
departments  in  various  medical  schools  and  about  95  percent  of  the  trainees  are 
physicians.  On  the  other  hand,  postdoctoral  or  special  fellowships  provide 
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supixu’t  of  the  postdoctoral  training  for  the  Ph.  D.,  which  may  he  undertaken  in 
a clinical  or  basic  science  department.  Moreover,  a significant  number  of  phy- 
sicians who  desire  extended  periods  of  training  in  basic  science  departments 
are  financed  through  postdoctoral  fellowships. 

Alhough  the  graduate  training  program — with  which  the  National  Institute 
of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases  has  been  concerned — has  accomplished  much 
in  the  preparation  of  young  men  and  women  for  careers  in  academic  medicine, 
studies  by  the  Institute  have  shown  that  methods  of  training  presently  available 
should  be  amenable  to  considerable  improvement.  It  is,  of  course,  essential  to 
continue  the  current  activity  to  meet  an  overwhelming,  immediate  need  for 
clinical  investigators  through  the  medium  of  our  existing  programs.  It  is  also 
apparent  that  a program  of  prime  importance  and  high  priority  should  be  one 
in  which  new  approaches  to  training  for  clinical  investigations  can  be  studied 
in  a more  thorough  manner. 

To  this  end,  the  Institute  is  establishing  an  experimental  training  program 
for  clinical  investigation  to  study  means  of  better  preparing  individuals  for 
careers  in  academic  medicine.  This  program  will  include  adequate  methods  of 
evaluation.  The  more  pressing  elements  of  the  problems  on  which  this  program 
would  focus  attention  include:  early  recognition  of  creativity,  current  rigidity 
of  medical  school  courses,  value  of  present-day  internship  and  residency  train- 
ing, advanced  age  at  which  research  fellowship  experience  now  begins,  utiliza- 
tion of  training  resources  and  costs — in  terms  of  time,  manpower  and  facilities — 
to  the  individual  and  to  the  medical  schools. 

Participating  schools  would  design  programs  with  innovations  which  aim 
toward  a solution  of  the  above-mentioned  problems,  as  well  as  others  which  have 
bearing  on  present  training  methods.  Their  plans  would  be  comprehensive — 
including  training  at  many  levels — and  not  limited  to  postdoctoral  research  fel- 
lowship training.  Such  programs  would,  conceivably,  include  exceptionally 
talented  candidates  singled  out  early  in  their  medical  school  careers,  thus  allow- 
ing from  the  outset  for  a comprehensive  study  of  preparation  for  an  academic, 
research  career. 

The  types  of  schools  selected  for  this  program  would  vary  in  size  and  location, 
as  well  as  in  tyi)es  of  educational  methods.  Although  the  academic  environ- 
ment and  mission  of  certain  schools  might  also  vary  to  some  extent,  the  schools 
would  share  a high  degree  of  interest  in  training  for  academic  and  investigative 
careers. 

Grants  awarded  under  this  program  would  provide  for  salaries  of  faculty 
directly  concerned  with  the  study.  In  this  connection,  it  would  seem  advisable 
that  a full-time  faculty  member  assume  major  resix>nsibility  for  his  school’s  pro- 
gram, with  full-time  salary  provided  by  the  grant.  Funds  from  the  grant  would 
also  provide  stipends  for  training  program  candidates  and  for  tuition,  travel, 
and  various  types  of  aids  such  as  standard  research  supplies  and  equipment,  and 
educational  aids.  Furthermore,  the  overall  program  grant  for  each  school  would 
necessarily  cover  a substantial  number  of  years.  Ideally,  this  i3eriod  would  be 
for  10  years ; perhaps,  more  practically,  the  minimum  would  be  5-  or  7-year 
periods,  so  that  the  program  could  be  observed  closely  through  at  least"  one 
training  cycle. 

A comprehensive  followup  design  would  be  introduced  at  the  outset  of  the 
study  to  collect  useful  data  needed  to  solve  the  problems  for  which  the  program 
is  designed.  The  assistance  of  special  consultants  would  also  be  sought  to  help 
in  developing  a basic  plan  of  evaluation. 

Each  program  director  would,  of  course,  have  freedom  to  seek  his  own  pro- 
gram design.  Periodic  meetings  of  program  directors  would  facilitate  an  ex- 
change of  ideas  concerning  methods  used  so  that  valuable  ideas  might  be  applied 
immediately  to  other  programs. 

Although  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases  is  well 
conceived  for  its  intended  purpose,  it  is,  unfortunately,  underfinanced  at  present 
to  fulfill  its  total  role.  The  current  graduate  training  program  provides  for 
considerably  fewer  trainees  than  are  needed  to  fill  the  overall  expanding  re- 
quirements. In  order  to  fulfill  current  mani>ower  needs,  an  increase  of  35  per- 
cent is  needed  in  trainee  positions.  The  difference  between  the  1963  appropria- 
tion of  S13  million  and  the  citizens’  budget  item  of  .$18  million  would  increase 
the  program  by  about  40  percent  in  number  of  trainees  and  ju.st  under  40  per- 
cent in  amount  of  funds. 

Particularly  affected  by  a lack  of  funds  is  the  area  of  fellowships : postdoctoral 
fellowship  awards  and  the  research  career  award  program.  In  recent  years. 
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fellowship  applications  have  by  far  exceeded  the  funds  which  the  Institute  has 
been  able  to  budget  for  postdoctoral  fellowships.  Last  year  the  NIAMD  was 
forced  by  a lack  of  funds  to  take  the  unprecedented  step,  early  in  the  fiscal  year, 
of  requesting  that  no  new  fellowship  applications  be  assigned  to  it.  During  the 
current  year,  there  will  be  an  estimated  backlog  of  over  40  approved  applications 
from  highly  qualified,  young  scientists  that  the  Institute  will  be  unable  to  pay. 

As  a result,  many  of  these  young  scientists  will  be  forced  to  change  their 
plans,  thus  depriving  biomedical  research  of  critically  needed  scientific  man- 
power. Many  of  the  disappointed  applicants  are  physicians  who  have  shown 
a willingness  to  forgo  the  more  remunerative  possibilities  of  private  practice  in 
order  to  be  trained  for  academic  careers.  Likewise,  many  promising  young 
Ph.  D.’s  trained  in  the  basic  sciences  have  turned  from  the  academic  pursuits  of 
research  and  teaching  to  the  more  lucrative  fields  of  industry,  because  they  were 
unable  to  find  adequate  financing  for  advanced  research  training  at  this  im- 
portant stage  of  their  careers. 

I cannot  overemphasize  my  feeling  that  the  lack  of  adequate  funds  in  the 
fields  mentioned  above  prevents  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic 
Diseases  from  executing  in  thorough  fashion  an  important  function  with  which 
it  has  been  charged.  Future  advances  in  biomedical  research  depend  on  devel- 
opment now  of  a highly  trained  force  of  scientists.  If  the  inadequacy  of  train- 
ing and  fellowship  funds  continues,  it  is  bound  to  reflect  adversely  on  future 
research  gains  in  the  health  field.  The  training  to  which  I refer  is  a very 
lengthy  process.  Since  present  budget  decisions  affect  conditions  both  now  and 
for  years  hence,  it  is  particularly  important  to  correct  budgetary  deficiencies 
now  to  forestall  a harmful  future  interruption  of  this  vital  training  process.  In- 
adequate support  now  will  result  in  costly  setbacks  to  the  overall  health  program. 

While  mentioning  training  grants  and  fellowships,  I also  wish  to  point  up 
the  subject  of  research  grant  funds.  The  allocation  of  such  funds  determines 
to  a large  extent  the  fate  of  over  half  of  the  total  medical  research  activity 
in  the  area  of  responsibility  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic 
Diseases  throughout  the  country.  Although  the  present  budget  provides  for 
an  increase  in  research  project  funds,  this  item  has  not  fully  kept  pace  with 
the  tremendous  increase  in  research  grant  applications  directed  to  this  Insti- 
tute. 

My  testimony  would  be  most  unfair  to  the  skilled,  productive  scientists  of 
this  Institute  were  I not  also  to  mention  the  tremendous  contributions  of  in- 
tramural research  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Institute  at  Bethesda.  Having 
had  an  opporunity  to  observe  this  work,  I would  like  to  state  that  it  has  been 
sound,  effective,  and  productive.  Moreover,  I believe  that  a formula  has  been 
found  for  conducting  medical  research  which  is  producing  superior  results.  This 
formula  brings  together  on  a single  problem  scientists  trained  in  fundamental 
disciplines — such  as  biochemists  or  physiologists — and  clinical  investigators  who 
have  had  special  training  in  specific  medical  fields.  Such  a team  approach  has 
been  highly  productive  of  new  and  valuable  knowledge : it  functions  as  a two- 
way  street  for  the  interchange  of  specialized  knowledge,  and  stimulates  the 
evaluation  of  diverse  methods  of  approach  to  the  underlying  problem. 

The  enviable  record  of  productivity  displayed  by  scientists  at  this  Institute 
encompasses  both  the  fundamental  sciences  underlying  the  entire  field  of  med- 
icine and  the  highly  specialized  areas  of  clinical  application.  Although  the 
importance  of  basic  research  findings  are  not  readily  apparent  to  the  casual 
observer,  these  findings  represent  well-constructed  building  stones  which  will 
support  the  exciting  biomedical  achievements  of  tomorrow. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee,  I firmly  believe 
that  the  administration’s  proposed  budget — though  providing  for  expansion — 
could  go  further  in  support  of  the  essential  activties  to  which  I have  referred. 
I fully  subscribe  to  the  attached  budget  proposed  by  the  Citizens’  Advisory  Group 
which  I believe  is  reasonable.  I wish  to  commend  it  to  the  earnest  considera- 
tion of  this  committee. 

The  cost  of  such  a program  may  appear  substantial,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  is  one  of  the  best  investments  we  can  make  for  the  future.  I believe  that 
our  support  of  biomedical  research  and  training  cannot  remain  static  but  must 
be  increased  to  a degree  consistent  with  the  vital  needs  of  our  rapidly  multi- 
plying population.  In  passing  judgment  on  such  costs  we  must  constantly  bear 
in  mind  that  we  are  not  trying  to  promote  more  medical  research  and  training 
for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  eventual  improved  health  and  well  being  of  the 
people  of  this  country  and  elsewhere. 
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In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I wish  to  thank  you  and  the  committee  for  the 
privilege  of  being  able  to  bring  before  you  these  matters  and  the  considered 
needs  of  this  Institute. 

National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1963  appro- 
priation 

1963  operat- 
ing plan 

1964  Presi- 
dential 
budget 

1964  citizens’ 
recommen- 
dation 

Grants: 

Research  projects.  

Fellowships 

Training 

Total  grants 

Direct  operations: 

Research 

Collaborative  studies 

Review  and  approval 

Program  direction 

$73,  243 
3, 927 
13, 034 

$70,  822 
3,  927 
12, 784 

$82,  513 
4,019 
14,  420 

1 $88, 000 
9,000 
18, 000 

90, 204 

87,  533 

100,  952 

115,  000 

10,  465 
950 
1,  435 
334 

10,  690 
900 
1,305 
370 

11,  307 
713 
1,  469 
276 

11,  470 
750 
1,  500 
310 

Total  direct 

13, 184 

13,  265 

13,  765 

14,  030 

Total  obligations 

Unobligated  or  unprogramed  funds  

103,  388 

100, 798 
2,  094 
496 

114, 717 

129, 030 

Transfer  to  other  accounts 

Total  appropriation 

103, 388 

103,  388 

114,  717 

129,  030 

1 Includes  program  project  grants  and  $2,500  for  categorical  clinical  research  centers. 


PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  DR.  EVAN  CALKINS 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I appear  before  you  today  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  activities  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and 
Metabolic  Diseases.  My  name  is  Evan  Calkins  and  I am  a doctor  of  medicine, 
having  earned  my  degree  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  I am  professor  of 
medicine  at  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo  and  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  at  the  Buffalo  General  Hospital,  and  was  formerly  direc- 
tor of  The  Robert  W.  Lovett  Memorial  Unit  for  the  Study  of  Crippling  Diseases 
at  the  Harvard  Medical  School  and  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  My 
experience  in  the  past  has  included  residency  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  and 
I have  been  the  chief  resident  in  medicine  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital. I am  a former  fellow  of  the  National  Research  Council,  and  I am  presently 
a member  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  the  Endocrine  Society,  and  the 
American  Rheumatism  Association,  the  American  Society  for  Clinical  Investiga- 
tion, the  American  Association  of  Professors  of  Medicine  and  other  professional 
organizations. 

I have  been  associated  with  the  extramural  program  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases  as  a member  of  the  Arthritis  Training 
Grant  Committee  from  1958  to  1962.  This  Committee  reviews  applications  for 
graduate  training  grants  and  advises  the  National  Advisory  Arthritis  and  Meta- 
bolic Diseases  Council  on  matters  relating  to  training  in  connective  tissue  diseases. 

Permit  me  to  begin  by  expressing  my  appreciation  for  this  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  you.  This  past  January  represents  the  11th  anniversary  of  my 
entry  into  the  fascinating  field  which  we  physicians  refer  to  by  the  term  “rheu- 
matic or  connective  tissue  diseases.” 

During  this  period  I have  had  the  pleasure  of  engaging  in  the  private  practice 
of  medicine  as  an  assistant  to  one  of  this  country’s  leaders  in  this  field,  Dr. 
Walter  Bauer.  Subsequently  I have  served  as  a member  of  the  research  unit 
headed  by  Dr.  Bauer,  eventually  becoming  its  director.  During  the  past  year 
and  a half  I have  undertaken  the  responsibility  for  the  leadership  of  a young  and 
rapidly  developing  Department  of  Medicine  and,  in  addition,  for  the  development 
of  a strong  arthritis  research  program  in  this  newly  reorganized  school. 

Throughout  this  period,  involving  an  association  both  with  old  established 
institutions  and  with  young  and  rapidly  developing  ones.  I have  been  increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  focal  role  played  in  American  medicine  by  the  National 
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Institutes  of  Health — a role  which  is  keenly  felt,  if  not  always  recognized  by 
enormous  numbers  of  patients,  as  well  as  practicing  physicians,  students,  teach- 
ers and  investigators.  I believe  that  it  can  be  stated  with  confidence  that  no 
single  factor  has  contributed  more  to  the  development  of  medicine  in  recent 
years  than  has  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Although  I have  had  the  pleasure  of  being  associated,  through  the  years,  with 
problems  relating  to  the  metabolic  disease  field  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  to  gas- 
troenterology and  hematology,  my  own  chief  interest  has  centered  in  matters 
related  to  arthritis  and  what  we  refer  to  as  connective  tissue.  This  is  the  tissue 
which  provides  the  scaffolding  which  supports  most  of  the  organs  of  the  body. 
For  this  reason  it  is  not  surprising  that  arthritis  and  the  other  diseases  of 
connective  tissue  usually  affect  the  skin,  heart,  nerves,  and  many  other  organs 
in  addition  to  the  joints  and  muscles. 

The  importance  of  this  field  to  the  Nation’s  health  is,  I am  sute,  recognized 
by  all  of  you.  Arthritis  and  the  related  disorders  not  only  cause  untold  misery 
to  millions  of  individuals ; in  addition,  the  crippling  diseases,  by  keeping  people 
from  work  and  making  them  a public  liability,  constitute  an  economic  burden 
of  major  proportions.  Arthritis  presents  a national  problem  of  real  magnitude 

Despite  the  importance  of  this  field,  it  was  not  so  long  ago  that  it  was  regarded 
as  somewhat  of  an  ugly  ducking  among  the  medical  specialities.  It  was  said 
that  there  is  little  to  be  done  about  arthritis,  that  research  in  this  field  was 
unrewarding  and  that  it  was  an  appropriate  realm  only  for  quacks  or  dreamers. 
Of  the  graduates  of  our  medical  schools  few  Avere  able  to  develop  any  interest 
in  this  “dreary”  specialty.  There  was  none  of  the  fire  and  enthusiasm 
encountered  among  workers  in  the  areas  felt  to  be  more  promising,  such  as  the 
infectious  diseases. 

Thus,  when  the  first  postwar  meeting  of  the  American  Rheumatism  Association 
Avas  held  in  1946,  attendance  was  sparse,  scarcely  20  papers  Avere  read  and  all 
but  2 of  these  dealt  with  clinical  observations — Avithout  any  attempt  to  under- 
stand the  underlying  biologic  process. 

The  subsequent  15  years,  however,  have  seen  the  transformation  of  this  field 
into  AA^hat  is  noAA"  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  challenging  and  dynamic  areas 
of  medicine.  Today,  young  physicians  clamor  for  admittance  to  the  numerous 
programs  offering  training  in  this  specialty.  This  past  year,  half  of  the  residents 
at  our  school  who  elected  to  go  on  to  fellowship  training  selected  this  field 
as  their  major  interest. 

What  are  the  factors  Avhich  have  led  to  this  striking  change?  I believe  they 
can  be  simply  stated  as  tAvofold — and  both  are  of  interest  to  us  today — research 
and  financial  support.  If  it  were  not  for  the  careful  and  imaginative  observa- 
tions of  a relative  handful  of  careful  investigators,  we  would  not  have  had  the 
initial  observations  Avhich  did  so  much  to  stimulate  interest ; and  if  we  did  not 
haA^e  the  broad,  Avell-planned  and  Avell-executed  program  of  support,  provided  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases,  these  ideas  would 
never  have  been  studied,  developed  and  applied  in  the  development  of  a whole 
neAA^  body  of  knoAvledge  about  these  diseases — a body  of  knowledge  which  noAV 
challenges  the  fullest  efforts  of  our  outstanding  scientists. 

From  the  fiscal  point  of  view,  the  groAAffh  of  interest  in  these  fields  is  depicted, 
in  a somewhat  simplified  form,  by  the  accompanying  tablesi — I and  II.  Table  I 
depicts  the  groAvth  of  the  various  training  grant  programs  sponsored  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases  over  the  years  1955  to 
1962.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  program  has  expanded  from  8 training  grants, 
at  a cost  of  about  $60,000,  to  nearly  300  training  programs,  providing  training 
for  over  800  trainees,  at  a total  cost  of  OA^er  $9  million.  Table  II  shows  similar 
data  for  the  arthritis  training  grants,  with  Avhich  I am  especially  familiar. 
Here  again  the  groAvth  in  all  parameters  has  been  both  impressive  and  gratifying. 

What  has  this  program  “bought”? 

The  results  of  this  sort  of  financing  and  of  the  neAv  young  people  it  has  sup- 
ported and  stimulated  are  perhaps  best  depicted,  for  the  arthritis  area,  by 
a chart  v^hich  Dr.  .lames  Kenney,  one  of  my  associates  ; and  I prepared  during 
this  past  year.  In  this  chart  Ave  record  the  number  of  papers  which  were 
presented  before  the  national  meetings  of  the  American  Rheumatism  Association 
for  each  year  from  1946  to  1961.  The  papers  are  classified  according  to  sub- 
ject. Although  the  number  of  papers  presented  is  by  no  means  an  accurate 
reflection  of  the  amount  or  significance  of  the  work  done,  it  will  perhaps  serve 
as  a general  guide. 


Growth  And  Direction  of  Arthritis  Research 
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1950  1955 

This  Supirnary  is  Rased  Upon  The  Number  of  Papers  Read  Before  Tlie  National 
Meetings  of  The  American  Rlioumatism  Assc^ciation  Whicli  Are  Charted  Above. 
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Several  facts  are  apparent.  First,  one  is,  of  course,  struck  by  the  increase 
in  total  number  of  papers  presented — increasing  from  approximately  20  to  over 
100  per  year.  Since  the  papers  to  be  presented  were  selected  from  an  even  larger 
number  of  abstracts  of  papers  submitted  for  consideration,  it  is  obvious  that  a lot 
of  work  has  been  done. 

Those  of  us  who  have  attended  these  meetings  have  noted  another  develop- 
ment— that  is,  the  mean  age  of  men  presenting  these  papers  has  fallen  from 
between  40  and  50  to  approximately  age  35.  Since  we,  the  observer  have  been 
growing  older,  the  apparent  decrease  in  age  of  the  presenters  has  been  even 
more  precipitous. 


Table  I. — National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases  training  grants 

program,  fiscal  years  1956-62 


A. 


Fiscal  year 

Number 
of  active 
grants 

Total  cost 

Average 

cost 

Trainee 

positions 

Total 

trainee 

stipends 

Percent 
of  total 
cost 

Average 

cost/ 

trainee 

1955 

8 

$59,  829 
706, 122 

$7, 479 
9,  945 

1956 

71 

34 

$98,  639 

14 

$20, 768 

1957 

111 

1,  617,  322 

14,  570 

145 

414, 536 

26 

11, 154 

1958 

122 

1,  896, 163 

15, 542 

169 

609,  086 

32 

11,  220 

1959 

161 

3, 309,  731 

20,  557 

290 

1,311,174 
2,  228,  418 

40 

11,413 

1960 

212 

5,  459,  887 

25,  754 

496 

41 

11.  008 

1961 

255 

7,  617,  654 

29,  873 

676 

3,  313,  385 

43 

11, 269 

1962 

287 

9,  379,  614 

32,  911 

812 

4,  278,  259 

46 

11,551 

Table  II. — -National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases  rheumatology 
training  grants  program,  fiscal  years  1965-62 


Fiscal  year 

Number  of 
active  grants 

Total  cost 

Trainee 

positions 

Average 

cost/trainee 

1955 - - 

4 

$29, 778 

1956 

30 

328,028 

13 

$25, 232 

1957 - 

35 

548, 616 

36 

16, 239 

1958__. 

38 

653, 049 

47 

13,895 

1959 

43 

905, 115 

58 

15, 605 

1960 

46 

1, 043, 890 

72 

14, 498 

1961 

47 

1, 269, 944 

87 

14, 597 

1962 

43 

1, 266, 488 

80 

15, 831 

Total 

6, 044, 908 

This  wealth  of  new  faces  in  the  picture  was  stimulated  not  only  in  part  by 
the  interesting  research  developments,  but  also  in  part  because  of  the  avail- 
ability, in  the  early  1940’ s,  of  funds  for  the  establishment  of  the  training  grant 
programs,  sponsored  by  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Dis- 
eases. Although  the  ultimate  purpose  of  these  grants  was,  and  is,  to  recruit  and 
train  trainees  the  grants  had  a more  immediate  and  perhaps  even  more  impor- 
tant effect  in  that  they  provided  challenging  openings  for  promising  young  aca- 
demic physicians  as  director  of  the  various  units.  Were  it  not  for  this  form  of 
support,  many  or  most  of  these  men  would  have  sought  other  fields  of  endeavor. 
Thus,  in  1954,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Arthritis  and  Rheumatism  Associa- 
tion, a rash  of  newcomers  made  their  initial  presentations.  Among  this  group 
were  Dr.  Morris  Ziff,  now  professor  of  medicine  and  chief  of  the  arthritis  unit  at 
Southwestern  University,  Dallas,  Tex.,  Dr.  John  Vaughan,  now  associate  professor 
of  medicine  and  chief  of  the  division  of  applied  immunology  at  the  University 
of  Rochester,  Dr.  Gene  Stollerman,  now  professor  of  medicine  and  head  of  the 
arthritis  and  allergy  sections  at  Northwestern  Medical  School,  and  several 
others — including  myself. 

This  situation  has  compounded.  These  new  unit  heads  have  themselves 
trained  young  men  who  have  gone  to  head  units  at  other  schools.  Of  the  fellows 
who  trained  with  me  in  Boston,  nearly  all  now  head  rheumatic  disease  sections  at 
their  own  schools,  including  the  Universities  of  Oregon,  Washington,  Utah,  Mary- 
land, as  well  as  the  medical  schools  of  Boston  University  and  Baylor  University. 
All  of  these  men  now  head  training  programs  supported  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases.  All  are  training  young  men  to  serve  as  in- 
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vestigators,  teachers,  and  physicians  in  this  fascinating  and  important  field  of 
ours. 

Of  course,  the  developments  outlined  above  would  have  been  meaningless  if 
they  had  not  been  based  upon  sound  scientific  accomplishments.  Unfortunately 
I do  not  have  time  to  outline  these  in  detail,  but  a further  glance  at  our  chart 
will  provide  some  idea  as  to  the  direction,  and  the  rather  interesting  patterns 
of  these  developments. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  period,  1948-49,  three  observations  were  reported 
which  provided  the  keynotes  for  exciting  developments  to  follow.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  demonstration  by  Hench  and  his  associates  that  cortisone,  ad- 
ministered by  mouth  or  injection,  had  an  apparently  beneficial  effect  in  rheuma- 
toid arthritis.  The  second  was  the  demonstration  by  Hargraves  of  the  presence 
in  the  bone  marrow  of  patients  with  lupus  erythematosus  disseminatus  of  a pe- 
culiar cell  called  the  LE  cell.  The  third  was  the  observations  by  Rose  and  Ragan 
that  the  serum  of  patients  with  rheumatoid  arthritis  manifested  the  property  of 
producing  clumping  in  mixtures  of  antibodies  and  antigens  which,  by  themselves, 
would  not  agglutinate.  They  called  this  agglutinating  substance  “rheumatoid 
factor.” 

Xow,  if  any  rather  rigid  person  had  attempted  to  forecast  which  of  these  ob- 
servations would  merit  or  require  extensive  support  and  established  an  institute 
of  some  sort  devoted  to  this  aspect  of  research  alone — rather  than  the  broad 
field — he  would  have  been  sorely  taxed  and  probably  fooled.  For,  as  events 
turned  out  and  as  the  chart  shows,  interest  in  the  steroid  hormones  occupied  a 
prominent,  even  predominant,  position  in  the  field  over  the  next  10  or  12  years. 
These  studies  first  emphasized  the  wonderful  effects  of  these  agents,  and  then 
the  bad  toxic  effects.  Unfortunately,  they  have  still  not  entirely  disclosed  the 
“must”  basic  of  all  facts — how  they  work. 

The  other  two  observations,  both  immunologic  in  nature,  attracted  little  at- 
tention during  this  period.  More  recently,  since  1955,  however,  the  immunologic 
asi)ects  of  these  diseases  have  attracted  more  interest  than  any  other  area. 
These  studies  have  suggested  that  the  defect  in  many  forms  of  arthritis  lies  not 
in  an  allergy  to  something  outside  the  body,  but  in  the  development  of  allergy  to 
components  of  one’s  own  body.  Patients  with  arthritis  api)ear  to  be  allergic  to 
themselves — a phenomenon  known  as  autosensitization.  The  mechanism  where- 
by one  acquires  this  condition  is  the  subject  of  active  study  at  present. 

Other  notable  gains  during  this  period  include  demonstration  of  the  nature  of 
the  metabolic  defect  in  gout,  together  with  the  development  of  means  of  treatment 
of  this  condition  which  are  as  revolutionary,  in  this  field,  as  the  introduction  of 
insulin  was  to  patients  with  diabetes  mellitus. 

The  development  of  much  improved  methods  of  diagnosis  of  the  rheumatic 
diseases  has  also  been  of  great  value  to  practicing  physicians.  New  forms  of 
treatment  have  been  uncovered  or  conclusively  proven  to  be  effective.  Here,  one 
must  point  out  that  the  greatest  single  therapeutic  advance  in  the  rheumatic 
disease  field  has  been  the  demonstration  of  the  efllcacy  of  penicillin  in  preventing 
recurrent  attacks  of  rheumatic  fever.  Other  new  therapeutic  agents,  in  addition 
to  the  steroid  hormones,  include  phenylbutazone  and  the  antimalarial  drugs — 
both  of  which  have  been  proven  to  be  effective  anti-inflammatory  agents, 
especially  in  certain  forms  of  arthritis. 

At  a more  mundane,  but  highly  practical  level,  the  development  and  applica- 
tion of  improved  methods  of  physical  therapy  and  rehabilitation  have  enabled 
thousands  of  invalided  patients  to  return  to  useful  lives — and  thus  have  added 
“life  to  their  years.” 

A large  part  of  the  work  cited  above  has  been  carried  out  under  the  intramural 
program  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases.  The  ma- 
jority of  it,  however,  has  been  carried  out  at  universities  and  laboratories  across 
the  country,  where  the  presence  of  active  basic  research  has  stimulated  and 
been  stimulated  by  contact  with  medical  students,  residents,  fellows  and,  above 
all,  patients. 

No  one,  of  course,  would  make  any  serious  attempt  to  predict  the  foture  of  r^ 
search.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the  current  interest  in  immunologic 
research  will  eventually  turn  to  a more  basic  level,  probably  related  to  the 
structure  and  metabolism  of  proteins.  It  also  seems  very  possible  that  the 
recently  increasing  awareness  in  the  significance  of  genetic  factors  and  mech- 
anisms may  presage  a strong  interest  in  these  factors  for  students  of  chronic 
diseases,  such  as  arthritis. 
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While  I have  outlined  in  a rather  crude  fashion  the  developments  in  the  one 
field  of  my  greatest  interest,  corresponding  developments  have  been  seen  in  all 
of  the  areas  in  which  this  Institute  has  an  interest — metabolic  diseases,  gastro- 
enterology, hematology,  and  so  forth. 

In  the  last  analysis,  what  counts  from  the  patient’s  point  of  view  is  not  the 
knowledge  possessed  by  research  scientists,  but  the  information  possessed,  in 
a clinically  useful  form,  by  the  practicing  physician.  To  this  end,  the  Institute 
has  made  increased  efforts  during  the  past  year  to  communicate,  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  information  concerning  discoveries  of  the  scientific  staff  and  of 
Institute  grantees  to  the  practicing  community.  In  addition  to  the  very  active 
participation  of  its  scientists  in  biomedical  meetings  and  in  publications  of  the 
latest  advances  in  scientific  and  medical  journals,  the  Institute  has  prepared  a 
considerable  number  of  comprehensive  clinical  exhibits  on  the  latest  advances 
on  specific  problems  and  diseases,  together  with  pertinent  practical  literature. 
These  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  literally  thousands  of  physicians  at 
scientific  and  medical  meetings  and  postgraduate  educational  events.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Institute  has  encouraged  small  working  meetings  and  conferences  of 
scientists  from  disciplines  within  its  area  of  responsibilty  in  order  to  facilitate  a 
rapid  interchange  of  the  scientific  approaches.  These  activities  in  the  realm  of 
dissemination  of  clinically  useful  research  information  are  laudable  and  already 
show  signs  of  bearing  practical  dividends. 

Another  example  of  the  Institute’s  interest  in  the  problem  of  communication 
is  destined  to  aid  greatly  investigators  of  diabetes  mellitus.  I refer  to  research 
on  the  establishment  of  a comprehensive  diabetes  abstract-microcardrtranslation- 
retrieval  system  which  is  being  supported  by  this  Institute  and  is  being  sponsored 
by  the  American  Diabetes  Association.  At  the  present  time,  scientists  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  and  the  University  of  Rochester  have  already  begun 
studying  the  sources  of  all  diabetes-related  literature,  and  the  documentation 
center  at  Western  Reserve  University  has  prepared  a sample  group  of  abstracts. 

From  a practical  standpoint,  I look  upon  this  comprehensive  project  as  a 
much  needed  mechanism  which  will  greatly  aid  researchers  and  practitioners 
in  the  field  of  diabetes.  I personally  hope  for  more  support  for  these  and  many 
other  communication  devices  which  may  be  created  so  that  scientists  may  inform 
themselves  quickly  coneerning  developments  in  specialized  scientific  fields  through 
out  this  Nation  and  the  world  and  so  that  the  advances  in  biomedical  re- 
search may  be  applied  to  patients  at  the  earliest  moment. 

As  both  the  Institute  and  private  voluntary  agencies  support  research  through 
grants-in-aid  to  scientists  and  maintain  fellowship  and  traineeship  programs,  it 
is  important,  in  the  interests  of  efiicient  management,  that  these  efforts  be 
coordinated.  Constant  exchange  of  information,  advice,  and  comment  is  main- 
tained in  this  area,  so  that  no  important  field  of  interest  is  overlooked,  and  yet 
no  wasteful  duplication  occurs.  By  maintaining  continued  coordinative  and 
cooperative  relationships,  these  organizations,  representing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  medical  profession,  and  the  public’s  voluntary  interests  are  able  to 
work  together  against  the  common  enemy,  disease,  most  effectively. 

I cannot  close  without  an  expression  of  the  regard  in  which  I hold  the  National 
Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases  for  the  exemplary  manner  in 
which  it  has  administered  its  affairs.  Its  leaders  represent  on  of  the  finest 
groups  of  public  servants  whom  I have  ever  been  privileged  to  know.  This  im 
eludes  the  executives  of  bc^h  intramural  and  extramural  portions  of  the  pro- 
gram. Although  these  men  have  borne  a public  responsibility  of  enormous  magni- 
tude, they  have  not  lost  their  qualities  as  physicians  and/or  scientists  and 
as  people. 

Similarly  the  body  of  nongovernmental  consultants  with  which  I have  been 
privileged  to  serve  has  shown  an  objectivity  and  clearness  of  vision  of  the  highest 
order.  The  relationships  of  the  administration  of  the  Institute  and  of  these 
citizen  consultants  has  provided  a balance  of  power  and  interest  of  which  the 
public  should  be  extremely  proud. 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  much  still  to  be  done.  As  one  views  the  President’s 
budget  for  1964,  one  wonders,  for  example,  whether  a modest  increase  from 
$70.8  to  $82.5  million  is  suflScient  to  permit  the  anticipated  expansion  of  the  re- 
search program.  In  this  regard  I am  extremely  pleased  to  note  specific  mention 
of  program  project  grants.  These  grants,  by  providing  fairly  long-term  financing 
to  a group  of  investigators,  facilitates  a stability  of  staff,  flexibility  of  planning, 
and,  most  important,  free  communication  and  collaboration  among  members  of 
a research  group  which,  in  my  opinion,  greatly  increases  the  changes  of  yield  on 
a given  dollar  invested. 


The  recommended  increase  in  fellowship  supix)rt  from  S4  to  S9  million  is  neces- 
sitated by  the  fact  that  many  fellowships  approved  for  award  last  year  could  not, 
in  fact,  be  awarded  due  to  shortage  of  fellowship  funds. 

The  increase  in  budgeted  cost  of  the  training  program  from  S14.4  million  in  the 
President’s  budget  to  $18  million  reflects  our  great  concern  for  the  importance  of 
developing  this  program  to  the  fullest.  Our  greatest  shortage  at  present  is 
qualified  i)ersonnel.  At  a time  when  new  medical  schools  are  needed  and  being 
built,  we  do  not  have  sufficient  i>ersonnel  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  faculties  of 
the  schools  we  now  have.  By  increasing  the  scope  of  the  present  training  pro- 
grams we  wiU  contribute  much  to  the  recruitment  and  training  of  this  much- 
needed  new  facility. 

An  adequate  number  of  well-trained  scientists  is  the  most  important  single 
factor  in  determining  whether  or  not  progress  will  be  made  over  the  years  to 
come  in  the  fight  against  disease.  Money  and  facilities  are  needed,  but  they  will 
not  of  themselves  produce  the  knowledge  we  need  so  urgently.  The  crucial 
factor  is  the  intelligence  of  dedicated  men  and  women  who  will,  if  given  the  op- 
portunity, explore  new  avenues  of  science  and  thus  bring  us  to  our  desired  goal. 
I do  not  think  I can  overemphasize  the  importance  and  urgency  of  the  training 
activities  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases,  as  well 
as  the  other  National  Institutes  of  Health.  The  scientists  of  the  future  are  the 
medical  students,  the  graduate  students,  and  postdoctoral  fellows  of  today.  The 
expanding  American  population,  which  is  providing  more  and  more  capable  young 
I)eople,  who  in  turn  require  more  qualified  teachers,  demands  that  support  for  the 
training  grant  and  fellowship  programs  be  sustained  and  augmented. 

The  attack  on  arthritis  and  the  metabolic  diseases,  has  brought  about  encourag- 
ing advances  last  year  in  our  knowledge  of,  interest,  and  ability  to  do  something 
about  this  group  of  chronic  afflictions.  We  are  now  at  the  i>oint  where  the  future 
holds  promise  of  great  gains ; at  the  interim  point  where  the  momentum  gained 
within  the  past  few  years  may  be  applied  with  greatest  effect  to  the  problems  pre- 
sented by  sick  people.  No  feeling  of  complacency  is  justified,  however,  because 
the  sum  total  of  our  knowledge,  our  facilities,  and  our  trained  manpower,  while 
considerable  and  effective,  is  still  not  sufficient  for  the  task  that  lies  ahead. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  committee,  having  presented 
what  I believe  is  a reasonable  picture  of  the  needs  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases,  I should  like  again  to  remind  you  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  of  illness  that  rests  with  this  Institute.  I fully  support  the 
citizens’  budget  introduced  in  Dr.  Mc-Cormack’s  testimony.  The  cost  to  the 
Nation  of  diseases,  such  as  arthritis  and  diabetes,  is  incalculable.  I would  again 
remind  you  in  relation  to  the  Institute’s  relative  imi)ortance  in  research,  that 
almost  one-half  of  the  total  physician  visits  in  this  country  are  conc-erned  with 
the  diseases  within  the  purview  of  this  Institute.  I believe  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  rec*ommended  budget  is  modest,  indeed,  in  relation  to  the  problem 
faced. 

Throughout  man’s  history,  medicine  has  provided  inspiration,  but  perhaps  never 
more  so  than  in  our  present  age  of  scientific  discovery.  It  is,  of  course,  para- 
I doxical  that,  at  this  very  time,  when  man  has  within  his  capacity  heretofore 
; unforeseen  iK)wers  of  i>otential  mass  destruction,  man  likewise  has  developed 
I unprecedented  means  for  improving  the  health  of  the  human  family.  The  high 
regard  which  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  feels  for  one  of  these  means,  the 
National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases,  is  a matter  of  public 
record.  I thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  members  of  this  committee,  for  the 
privilege  of  appearing  before  you  and  presenting  some  of  the  accomplishments 
and  needs  of  the  Institute. 
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1963 

appropriation 

1963 

operating 

plan 

1964 

Presidential 

budget 

1964  citizens’ 
recom- 
mendation 

Grants: 

Research  projects  

$73, 243 
3, 927 
13,034 

$70, 822 
3, 927 
12, 784 

$82,  513 
4, 019 
14, 420 

1 $88, 000 
9, 000 
18,000 

Fellowships 

Training 

Total  grants  

90, 204 

87, 533 

100, 952 

115, 000 

Direct  Operations: 

Research. 

10, 465 
950 
1,435 
334 

10, 690 
900 
1,305 
370 

11, 307 
713 
1,469 
276 

11, 470 
750 
1,500 
310 

Colloborative  studies.  . 

Review  and  approval . 

Program  direction 

Total  direct 

13, 184 

13, 265 

13, 765 

14, 030 

Total  ohligatinns  _ . .. 

103, 388 

100, 798 
2, 094 
496 

114,717 

129,030 

TTnohligated  or  nnprogramed  funds 

Transfer  to  other  accounts  ..  _ 

Total  appropriation 

103, 388 

103, 388 

114, 717 

129,030 

1 Includes  program  project  grants  and  $2,500  for  categorical  clinical  research  centers. 


STATEMENT  OF  DR.  JAMES  E.  m’cORMACK 

Dr.  McCormack.  We  will  comment  briefly  on  certain  aspects  of  it. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  Take  your  time. 

Dr.  McCormack.  Well,  I should  like  to  confine  my  remarks  to  the 
training  aspect  of  this,  and  Dr.  Calkins  will  discuss  the  scientific 
research,  even  though  the  two  are  inevitably  and  inextricably  related. 

First,  just  a couple  of  obvious  elements  of  background.  We  are  all 
concerned  about  the  rapid  increase  in  our  population  to  which  is 
related  the  recommendation  of  a number  of  important  groups  that 
we  should  have  in  this  country  a significant  number  of  new  medical 
schools,  perhaps  15  or  20  more ; and  that  where  it  is  feasible  to  enlarge 
existing  medical  schools,  that  this  should  be  done. 

And  secondly,  and  equally  obvious  a fact,  in  this  increasing  popu- 
lation there  is  an  increasing  proportion  of  people  in  the  older  age 
groups.  No  matter  how  their  health  care  is  to  be  financed — and  as 
taxpayers  we  are  all  very  much  interested  in  this — it  would  be  to  the 
economic  advantage  of  all  of  us  if  the  latest  advances  in  medicine 
could  be  brought  to  bear  on  this  group  as  quickly  as  possible  with  the 
shortest  lag  period. 

With  specific  focus  on  the  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic 
Diseases,  I would  like  to  point  out  that  this  Institute  has  assigned 
responsibility  in  a great  gamut  of  disease  entities  and  disorders  of 
various  bodily  systems.  Responsibility  of  the  Institute  runs  the 
range  from  cellular  and  subcellular  biology  all  the  way  up  to  the 
elderly  patient  with  a broken  bone  and  the  problem  of  why  it  does 
not  heal  as  well  as  he  would  like  it  to,  and  as  quickly.  On  a disease 
basis,  the  Institute  deals  with  the  various  types  of  arthritis,  rheumatic 
disorders,^  metabolic,  nutritional,  endocrine  disorders,  diseases  of  the 
kidneys,  liver,  gall  bladder,  and  others.  So  there  is  a great  spectrum 
of  disease  presented  here ; whether  they  are  considered  dread  diseases 
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or  not.  There  is  a mortality  perhaps,  not  as  high  as  some  of  the  other 
so-called  dread  diseases,  but  the  simple  fact  is  that  of  all  the  people 
in  the  country  who  come  to  a physician’s  attention  during  an  average 
year,  more  than  half  come  because  of  symptoms  related  to  one  or 
|l  another  of  the  diseases  and  disorders  that  come  under  the  purview 
of  the  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases.  Therefore  we 
have  a very  real  interest  in  this  area. 

We  would  like  to  focus  briefly  on  the  need  to  train  people  in  these 
various  areas,  so  that  the  promising  leads  in  research  that  deserve  to 
be  prosecuted  can  be  prosecuted,  but  also,  so  that  we  can  train  medical 
teachers  and  clinicians. 

Remember  we  are  asking  that  a number  of  new  schools  be  started. 
We  have  many  hundreds  of  vacancies  in  the  existing  schools  for  so- 
called  full-time  or  dedicated  teachers,  and  the  diseases  we  talked 
about  here  really  constitute  a large  part  of  the  core  of  undergraduate 
medical  education. 

What  I want  to  say  is  that  we  do  not  teach  brain  surgery  or  surgery 
of  the  eye  at  the  undergraduate  level,  but  we  have  to  teach  all  of  these 
diseases  that  are  the  concern  of  the  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic 
Diseases  and  we  have  to  train  and  recruit  teachers  for  these  subjects. 
I do  not  mean  just  a handful  of  professors  but  a large  cadre  of  instruc- 
tors and  assistant  professors. 

The  best  training  is  in  a research  fellowship  and  although  the 
fellows  do  not  all  stay  in  biomedical  research,  we  hope  that  many  of 
them  will  stay  in  academic  medicine,  and  even  those  who  go  to  clinical 
practice  will  bring  to  their  practice  a very,  very  much  better  critique 
because  we  all  recognize  today  clinical  medicine  is  much  more  a scien- 
tific discipline  and  much  less  empiric  than  it  was  10,  15,  or  20  years 
ago.  So  with  respect  to  the  significant  increase  in  the  funds  for  train- 
ing programs  and  fellowships  for  which  we  ask,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  need  is  clear  and  the  only  question  is  whether  we  can  effectively 
spend  the  funds  that  the  citizens  committee  would  like  to  recommend. 

I am  convinced  that  we  can.  During  the  past  year  in  this  Institute, 
a number  of  fellowships  could  not  be  funded,  although  the  candidates 
were  considered  worthy  candidates,  and,  indeed,  early  in  the  year  the 
Institute  stopped  accepting  applications  for  fellowships. 

Dr.  Calkins  will  tell  you  that  some  10  or  12  years  ago  a group  of 
young  people  got  into  just  one  area,  the  field  of  arthritis,  and  opened 
up  a number  of  interesting  research  programs ; they  are  now  devoted 
to  training  programs  and  clinical  centers  in  their  field,  and  during 
this  period  of  time  they  have  spawned  others  who  are  ready  to  go  out 
into  this  field.  Indeed  more  need  to  be  sent  out  to  the  new  schools, 
and  the  schools  that  are  expanding  to  take  on  these  programs. 

If  we  can  go  back  briefly  to  what  Dr.  Ravdin  mentioned  earlier, 
actually  it  was  originally  a quotation  from  Pasteur  that,  ‘‘The  lucky 
chance  favors  the  mind  that  is  prepared.”  What  we  want  is  to  train 
more  prepared  minds  so  that  we  can  carry  forward  the  numerous 
advances  in  the  many  areas  of  clinical  research  into  clinical  practice. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  may  go  ahead.  Dr.  Calkins,  and  then  we  will  ask 
questions. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DR.  EVAN  CALKINS 

Dr.  Calkins.  I am  very  privileged  to  be  here  to  represent  our  pro- 
fession and  our  people  interested  in  the  areas  that  are  particularly 
germane  to  the  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases,  and  also 
to  join  with  my  distinguished  precedents,  Dr.  Eavdin,  Dr.  Farber,  Dr. 
McCormack,  in  presenting  our  point  of  view  pertaining  to  these  im- 
portant budgets. 

I am  a newcomer  to  this  particular  meeting,  but  I have  been  inter- 
ested in  the  arthritis  field  for  the  last  11  years,  approximately. 
During  this  period  of  time  I have  had  the  privilege  of  taking  some 
private  practice,  acted  as  an  independent  investigator  in  charge  of  my 
own  laboratory,  director  of  a rather  broad  research  group  with  ap- 
proximatel}^  25  professional  investigators,  and  now  I am  head  of  a 
department  of  medicine,  attempting  to  establish  a very  strong  de- 
partment in  an  area  where  actually  we  have  not  had  a strong  depart- 
ment of  medicine  in  the  past. 

I have  served  as  a member  on  a committee  of  the  Institute  of 
Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases  and,  from  time  to  time,  I have  served 
as  member  of  the  Program  Project  Visiting  Committee  to  again  par- 
ticipate in  these  on-site  visits. 

Throughout  this  period  of  my  own  rather  brief  experience,  I have 
been  tremendously  impressed  with  the  manner  in  which  the  very  diffi- 
cult decisions  that  come  before  these  councils  and  committees  are  ar- 
rived at,  and  with  the  tremendous  role  that  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  have  played  in  biomedical  research  and  in  medical  educa- 
tion and  patients’  care. 

I mention  these  three  because,  although  our  major  focus  is  the  area 
of  research,  I think  we  all  realize  these  three  are  intimately  connected. 
Eesearch,  teaching,  and  patient  care  are  going  on  constantly  in  the 
same  environment,  and  the  strengthening  of  any  one  of  these  areas 
strengthens  all  of  them,  so  that  I feel  that  the  role  that  has  been 
played  by  this  Institute  in  supporting  the  research  program  has  also 
made  a tremendous  impact  on  patient  care  and  in  helping  devise 
methods  of  treating  better  these  chronic  diseases. 

I tried  to  think  of  a way  to  illustrate  what  has  happened  in  this 
field,  which  I am  most  familiar  with,  the  field  of  arthritis.  I have 
here  a chart.  It  is  part  of  the  testimony  which  I might  submit  to  you 
in  more  detail;  if  you  perhaps  would  turn  to  the  chart,  at  the  end 
here,  it  will  give  you  something  to  look  at. 

We  actually  prepared  this  chart  as  a guide  in  our  postgraduate 
lectures,  but  I thought  it  might  be  helpful  here.  We  tried  to  obtain 
a concept  of  what  has  happened  in  the  field  of  arthritis  in  the  last  15 
years.  What  has  happened  here,  I think,  parallels  what  has  hap- 
pened in  diabetes,  in  the  field  of  metabolic  diseases,  the  field  of  nutri- 
tion, and  many  other  areas  covered  by  this  Institute.  To  get  an  idea  of 
quantity  here  is  very  difficult,  but  basically  what  we  did  was  to  take 
the  presentations  of  scientific  research  papers  at  the  meetings  of  the 
American  Eheumatism  Association,  a specialty  group  where  scientific 
work  is  presented  and  communicated  to  others  in  the  field,  and  we 
analyzed  the  pattern  of  these  communications  from  the  first  postwar 
meeting  to  1962.  This  represents  the  period  that  Dr.  Eavdin  and 
Dr.  Farber  referred  to  as  one  of  tremendous  growth  in  the  cancer  area, 
which  is  also  paralleled  by  growth  in  these  other  areas. 
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Here  [indicating]  we  have  the  arthritis  area.  We  have  indicated 
the  number  of  research  papers  presented  as  a reflection  of  the  interest 
in  the  field  and  have  broken  them  down  into  the  individual  subspecialty 
areas  cited  here. 

First  of  all,  we  note  that  at  the  first  postwar  meeting,  there  were 
only  20  papers  presented,  the  majority  of  which  were  merely  clinical 
descriptions  of  disease.  Now  we  have  over  a hundred  papers  pre- 
sented every  year,  selected  from  a much  wider  group  of  varied  manu- 
scripts, and  the  same  number  of  papers  (20)  are  presented  pertaining 
to  clinical  phenomena  and  descriptions  of  disease.  But,  whereas 
two  papers  were  presented  in  the  initial  meeting  relating  to  disease 
mechanisms— why  do  these  things  happen?  how  do  you  manage  the 
patients  ? and  so  forth — we  now  find  that  approximately  80  papers  a 
year  are  presented  from  a much  wider  group,  from  which  they  are 
selected,  which  describe  basic  scientific  aspects  of  this  field. 

We  also  find  that  where  initially  a research  group  was  represented  by 
a number  of  well-established  rheumatic  disease  experts  in  their  fifties 
and  sixties,  we  find  now  that  we  have  a group  of  extremely  enthusias- 
tic yoimg  people — I suppose  the  mean  age  is  around  35 — developing 
these  scientific  papers.  At  this  early  time  the  field  of  arthritis  was 
rather  an  ugly  duckling.  The  interest  of  young  people  in  it  was  not 
as  great  as  in  other  fields  of  medicine,  but  now  we  find  it  is  one  of  the 
most  exciting  and  fast-moving  fields  that  young  people  look  to  in 
medical  school,  when  they  pick  their  areas  of  specialty.  This  is  the 
field  of  arthritis  that  produces  so  much  crippling  among  so  many 
millions  of  people  in  the  country.  I think  that,  perhaps  through 
members  of  our  own  families,  we  are  all  quite  familiar  with  it. 

Now,  while  I can’t  analyze  all  the  work  that  has  gone  on  here,  I 
would  like  out  point  out  a few  things  of  interest. 

Back  in  1948  there  were  two  observations  that  began  to  appear  to 
be  of  some  interest.  One  was  Hench’s  first  introduction  of  corticoid 
therapy  in  rheumatic  diseases  and  second,  the  studies  of  Dr.  Eagan, 
who  has  appeared  before  this  committee  in  the  past,  and  of  Dr.  Hass- 
rick,  pertaining  to  diagnostic  tests  based  upon  immunological  mecha- 
nisms. It  will  be  interesting  to  see  which  of  these  avenues  is  going 
to  be  the  most  fruitful  and  fast  moving  in  the  arthritis  field.  As  we 
see,  the  area  of  steroids  has  captured  the  interest  of  investigators  and 
attracted  the  greatest  interest  over  this  period  of  time. 

Actually,  it  has  been  only  in  the  last  year  or  so  that  we  have  an 
idea  of  how  these  agents  work.  Drs.  Thomas  and  Weismann  in  New 
York,  and  others,  have  begun  to  pinpoint  the  intracellular  mechanisms 
by  which  these  agents  act. 

Now,  the  immunological  studies  came  along  in  only  a very  glim- 
mering fashion  of  intermittent  streaks  of  interest  until  in  1955.  As 
physical,  chemical,  and  other  basic  science  methods  of  study  began 
to  be  effective,  the  significance  of  these  tests  in  terms  of  mechanisms 
and  disease  processes  became  apparent. 

Now  without  any  question  I would  say  that  most  investigators  in 
the  field  agree  that  these  problems  related  to  allergic  manifestations, 
problems  of  hypersensitivity,  are  the  most  rapidly  moving  at  the 
present  time  in  the  field.  As  w^e  begin  to  appreciate  the  basic  problem 
in  this  area,  it  seems  to  relate  to  the  fact  that  patients  are  hypersensi- 
tive to  their  own  body  constituents,  either  to  their  own  proteins,  on 
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perhaps  to  their  own  white  blood  cells;  they  have  allergic  reactions 
to  these  body  chemicals  and  these  reactions  seem  to  be  very  important 
in  the  causation  of  these  diseases.  And  with  this  knowledge  comes 
a new  form  of  treatment,  efforts  to  alter  the  structure  and  nature 
of  these  proteins,  that  are  being  studied  at  the  present  time,  as  new 
ways  of  providing  treatment  in  these  diseases. 

Now,  as  we  review  all  these  fields  with  many,  many  exciting  areas 
of  work,  we  attempted  to  try  to  project  for  our  own  purposes  what 
is  going  to  be  the  most  meaningful  area  of  research  in  this  field  for 
the  next  15  years. 

This  is  something  I wouldn’t  confess  in  scientific  circles,  because  this 
kind  of  hunch  playing  is  something  you  have  to  prove  before  anyone 
will  listen  to  you.  But,  you  may  be  interested  in  our  own  private 
hunch,  shared  by  a number  of  others,  actually,  that  the  area  of  genetics, 
and  the  area  of  host  resistance,  are  probably  the  two  areas  which,  in 
our  opinion,  hold  the  greatest  promise  for  developing  ways  of  pre- 
venting these  chronic  diseases  as  time  goes  on. 

I am  not  certain  whether  this  will  be  as  fruitful  as  we  think  it  will 
be,  but  I think  the  increased  evidence  suggests  that  many  of  the 
chronic  diseases  we  know  now — be  they  mental  diseases,  be  they  con- 
nective tissue  or  joint  disease,  or  diseases  due  to  genetic  deficiencies — 
might  be  susceptible  to  preventive  measures  in  the  early  stages  of 
life,  and  our  Institute  might  be  presenting  this  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  in  arthritis  ? 

Dr.  Calkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  Can  you  give  me  a hypothetical  example  ? 

Dr.  Calkins.  The  example  which  I think  is  actually  most  pointed 
is  in  the  area  of  mental  diseases  and  metabolic  diseases. 
Phenylketonuria. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  know  that.  I was  talking  about  arthritis. 

Dr.  Calkins.  As  far  as  arthritis  could  be  concerned?  I would  say 
this.  This  is  only  a projection  into  the  future,  but  we  realize  that  the 
genetic  factors  in  the  arthritides  are  of  great  importance ; for  example, 
we  know  that  the  patients  who  exhibit  rheumatoid  factor  on  testing 
usually  “display  their  hand”  early  in  the  rheumatoid  arthritis  action — 
within  the  first  6 months  or  year  of  the  disease.  It  seems  possible  to 
predict,  on  the  basis  of  these  tests,  those  who  will  go  on  to  develop 
severe,  crippling  arthritis,  and  those  who  have  a milder  form  of  the 
disease.  This  isn’t  100  percent  true  but  statistically  this  is  true. 

We  realize  that  genetic  systems  are  working  in  the  production  of 
rheumatoid  factor — why  certain  people  will  produce  this  certain  type 
of  globulin.  This  is  where  the  evidence  sits  at  the  present  time. 

The  work  now  is  to  analyze  further  the  nature  of  the  genetic  deter- 
minants that  control  rheumatoid  factor  production  and  to  attempt 
to  produce  alterations  of  this  property  in  the  first  months  of  disease 
in  hopes  of  thereby  altering  the  course  of  the  disease  in  subsequent 
decades  that  lie  ahead  for  the  individual  patient. 

Therefore  I think  it  is  in  a way  analogous  with  phenylketonuria 
or  the  other  hereditary  defects,  and  we  have  considerable  confidence 
that  these  are  very  important  areas  for  study  that  may  well  be  of 
importance  in  the  arthritis  field. 

I think  another  example  would  be  gargoylism. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  that  ? 
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Dr.  Calkins.  Dr.  Hurler's  syndrome,  one  of  the  heritable  diseases 
of  the  connective  tissue.  This  is  not  numerically  important  but  it  is 
an  example  of  a disease  caused  by  the  accumulation  of  an  abnormal 
material:  now  the  nature  of  the  abnormal  material  is  known  and 
the  nature  of  the  enzyme  defect  that  underlies  the  disease.  It  is 
hoped  that  in  this  type  of  disease  the  same  type  of  approach  that 
phenylketonuria  has  illustrated,  can  be  used. 

In  a way  we  have  to  take  the  somewhat  rare  opportunities  for 
breakthroughs  of  this  sort,  to  draw  analogies  from  them,  and  to 
tackle  other  major  problems  with  high  hopes,  but  no  promise,  that 
the  same  type  of  approach  may  be  fruitful  in  them  as  well. 

Mr.  Fogautt.  They  haven't  made  much  progress  since  Hench's 
work.  His  work  goes  back  to  1918  or  1949.  IVe  saw  a moving  pic- 
ture at  the  time.  TVe  saw  that  when  they  gave  cortisone  to  some  of 
these  disabled  people,  they  were  up  walking  around  in  a few  days. 
But  I know  they  have  many  side  effects  to  contend  with.  Have  most 
of  those  have  been  straightened  out  ? 

Dr.  Calkixs.  Xot  really.  There  is  increasing  impatience  with  the 
use  of  cnrticoid  drugs  as  opposed  to  the  development  of  others  that 
will  accomplish  the  same  thing  without  the  whole  battery  of  metabolic 
side  effects  that  come  with  them.  Dr.  Hench  proposed  corticoid 
therapy  originally  not  as  a treatment,  but  as  a possible  area  for  produc- 
tive research  and  it  is  interesting  that  actually  the  treatment  poten- 
tialities attracted  so  much  attention.  TTell,  the  former  proved  to  be 
difficult  and  it  really  has  been  only,  I think,  with  Dr.  TTeisimann  and 
Dr.  Thomas’  work  on  lysosomes,  that  it  begins  to  show  real  promise. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  But  still  the  progress  has  been  very  slow,  has  it  not? 

Dr.  Calkixs.  I think  this  is  true,  in  a sense.  On  the  other  hand, 
I think  the  body  of  knowledge  about  rheumatic  diseases  now  bears  lit- 
tle resemblance  to  what  we  had  15  years  ago. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I agree  with  you  on  that.  But  as  far  as 

Dr.  Calkixs.  It  is  an  inch-by-inch  process  so  far. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Most  of  the  people  I know  get  progressively  worse, 
especially  osteoarthritis. 

Dr.  Calkixs.  Mell,  this  is  true.  TTe  don’t  have  as  yet  the  type  of 
agents  one  has  in  the  infectious  disease  area,  for  example.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  therapeutic  possibilities  are  still  very  great — taking 
the  whole  picture  together. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  you  get  them  early  enough  something  can  be  done, 
too,  can  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Calkixs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Many  people  will  not  go  to  a doctor  early,  will  they? 

Dr.  Calkixs.  Xo.  I think  that  is  true.  On  the  other  hand,  I also 
think  that  what  Dr.  McCormack  referred  to  is  tremendously  important. 
TTe  have  to  educate  our  doctors  to  the  idea  that  even  though  we  don’t 
have  one  certain  thing  that  is  going  to  reverse  the  tide  of  the  disease, 
that  the  course  of  the  patient’s  disease  can  be  dramatically  altered  by 
the  use  of  a complete  program,  a broad  program  of  management  in- 
volving the  drugs  that  are  available,  the  physical  medicine  that  is 
available,  and  orthopedic  surgery — an  area  in  strengthening  of  which 
this  Institute  is  interested  at  the  present  time.  By  the  use  of  this 
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broad-scale  approach,  the  course  of  the  patient’s  disease  can  be  quite 
dramatically  altered. 

Mr.  Fooarty.  What  about  orthopedic  surgery?  What  are  they 
doing  in  this  area  ? 

Dr.  McCormack.  Very  little,  and  this  is  one  of  the  difficulties.  It’s 
similar  to  15  years  ago,  when  you  couldn’t  attract  people  into  the  field 
of  rheumatism,  they  just  weren’t  interested.  Now  some  new  research 
findings  are  coming  out  at  a basic  level  and  they  are  interested,  and 
we  have  to  support  them  in  research  training  in  orthopedics,  derma- 
tology, and  the  like.  Up  to  now,  in  my  experience,  it  has  l^een  awfully 
hard  to  recruit  people  into  research  work.  We  have  to  stimulate  them 
and  do  some  basic  research  work  as  to  why  the  bone  heals  pretty  well 
in  a youngster  and  it  doesn’t  in  an  older  person. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  were  told  the  other  day  they  are  spending  more 
time  in  dermatology  in  medical  schools  than  they  are  in  strokes. 

Dr.  McCormack.  Not  in  my  medical  school. 

Dr.  Calkiks.  In  orthopedics  we  are  interested  in  working  closely 
with  the  orthopedic  people  in  our  school,  as  are  many  people,  in  con- 
junction with  the  arthritis  program.  The  use,  for  example,  of  early 
surgical  procedures — as  a method  of  prevention  of  serious  crippling — 
is  much  more  actively  studied  at  the  present  time  than  it  was,  say,  15 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  the  first  sign  of  arthritis  ? 

Dr.  Calkins.  First  sign  would  be  swelling  and  soreness  of  a joint. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  There  isn’t  any  other  factor  before  that? 

Dr.  Calkins.  Oh,  yes.  First — I meant  “sign,”  something  you  look 
at.  The  first  clue  I think  would  be  fatigue  in  the  inflammatory  type 
of  arthritis.  Fatigue,  weight  loss,  numbness,  and  tingling  of  the 
fingers,  and  then  after  that  appearance  of  one  or  two  joints  which 
are  beginning  to  swell.  This  would  tip  the  thing  off. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  What  do  you  do  then  ? 

Dr.  Calkins.  Then  make  a diagnosis,  of  course,  because  it  could 
be  due  to  an  infectious  process,  or  it  could  be  gout,  and  the  therapy  of 
gout  over  the  last  7 years  has  been  completely  altered,  completely  al- 
tered. It  could  be  lupus  erythematosus,  one  of  the  more  malignant, 
widespread  types  of  arthritis,  and  one  will  have  to  determine  this. 
It  could  be  rheumatic  fever,  and  again  penicillin  therapy  in  rheumatic 
fever  has  probably  been  the  greatest  single  therapeutic  advance  in 
this  entire  rheumatic  field. 

Then,  if  you  rule  out  these  possibilities,  then  you  have  to  be  rec- 
onciled that  it  will  probably  be  rheumatoid  arthritis.  It  is  a matter 
then  of  taking  the  patient’s  whole  life  pattern,  their  responsibilities 
at  home,  the  number  of  children  they  are  trying  to  look  after,  the 
fights  they  are  having  with  their  husband  or  mother-in-law,  the 
amount  of  rest  they  are  able  to  get,  the  amount  of  emotional  stress 
they  are  under — take  these  factors,  introduce  a program  of  proper 
agents,  use  every  antimalarial  drug  or  whatever  it  might  be,  intro- 
duce every  proper  method  of  preventing  deformity  and  you  are  in 
for  a tough,  long  haul,  provided  spontaneous  remission  doesn’t  come 
along — which  happens  fortunately  more  often  than  not. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  are  the  main  increases  that  you  would  like  to 
see  over  the  President’s  budget,  and  why  ? 
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Dr.  McCoritack.  In  the  training  area,  as  I mentioned,  we  need 
people  to  set  up  programs  in  this  area  so  that  patients  will  be  diagnosed 
earlier,  so  that  the  midergraduate  students  and  residents  that  are 
being  trained  today  will  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  you  can  recognize 
rheumatoid  patients  early. 

At  the  same  time,  we  need  increases  in  the  research  area,  the  fel- 
lows and  trainees  are  going  to  be  tranied  in  carrying  out  research  pro- 
grams and  so  these  two  approaches  tie  hi  together.  Actually,  as 
in  any  other  cost  area,  such  as  in  hospital  administration,  you 
have  a factor  of  a 5 -percent  cost  increase  even  without  any  additional 
persomiel  each  year^  and  as  ]Mr.  LesinsM  pomted  out  earlier,  there 
is  now  a liigher  overhead,  33  percent,  just  to  keep  the  program  going. 
Just  to  keep  things  as  they  are  would  cost  up  to  10  percent  more  and 
we  feel  these  programs  need  to  be  stimulated  more  to  follow  through 
on  these  curves  here. 

Starthig  just  10  years  ago  some  people  began  to  be  interested  in  this 
and  they  got  to  pursue  it.  We  are  are  movhig  in  several  areas  and  this 
is  no  time  to  quit  the  race.  We  must  push  harder,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
in  finally  getting  people  simulated  in  these  areas. 

Dr.  Calkixs.  Might  I supplement  that?  The  tliree  items  that  we 
are  recommending  for  a greater  mcrease  than  the  President’s  budget 
proposes,  are  the  research  projects,  the  fellowships,  and  the  training 
grants.  The  major  percentage  increase,  we  feel,  should  be  ui  the 
particular  area  of  fellowships;  that  is,  we  propose  a doubling  of  the 
number  of  fellowships  support  provided  in  the  President’s  budget. 
DoUarwise,  it  is  not  as  great  an  item  as  the  research  item,  but  we  feel 
this  is  extremely  important  because  m our  area  we  do  have  a real 
shortage  of  leadership  persomiel.  Only  half  the  medical  schools  at 
the  present  time  have  arthritis  programs  and  the  reason  we  don’t 
have  more  is  that  we  don’t  yet  have  enough  leaders  in  the  field  who 
have  the  ability,  backgromid,  and  personality  to  launch  really  out- 
standing programs. 

So  we  must  start  at  the  gromid  level  with  mdividuals  at  the  fellow- 
ship level  and  with  mdividuals  who  are  trainees  in  present  top-quality 
programs,  to  develop  greater  strength  and  provide  more  programs 
in  the  arthritis — in  the  miiversities  that  are  not  now  covered,  to  say 
nothuig  of  the  new  imiversities  and  new  medical  schools  that  will  be 
needed  in  the  future.  We  feel  that  the  increases  in  fellowships  and 
in  the  training  grants  are  of  very  great  importance  because  of  the 
need  to  provide  an  opportmiity  for  research  training  for  competent 
young  people,  and  there  is  no  dearth  of  applicants. 

Last  year  we  were  able  to  support  only  half  of  the  applicants  for 
fellowships.  Therefore,  at  a time  when  we  need  them,  in  medical 
schools  and  in  research  programs,  and  have  the  people  who  want 
to  go  in  the  programs,  we  feel  it  is  extremely  important  to  provide 
funds  to  get  their  training  into  operation. 

Some  of  the  proposed  increase  in  funds  for  research  projects  repre- 
sents cost  increases  because  of  the  expenses  of  equipment  and  so  forth 
in  the  present  projects,  and  some  represents  new  projects  we  antici- 
pate. I would  like  to  second  our  predecessor’s — I would  like  to  second 
the  program  project  grant  approach.  Another  portion  of  the  increase 
is  projected  for  the  development  and  strengthening  of  greater  co- 
ordinated,  centralized  research  programs,  continuing,  however,  the 
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individual  research  projects  where  outstanding  and  qualified  people 
are  working  on  a more  individual  basis. 

These,  I think,  are  the  points  that  we  feel  are  of  great  importance. 
We  think  we  are  just  now  beginning  to  really  get  close  to  the  payoff 
from  the  developmental  period  which  we  have  gone  through. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Of  course,  you  are  not  as  old  as  the  Cancer  Institute 
or  the  Mental  Health  Institute.  You  came  into  being  when ; in  1952  ? 

Dr.  Calkins.  1951  or  1952.  The  public  health  training  programs 
were  not  actually  launched  until  1955.  That  was  the  time  these 
training  programs  became  launched  and  I think  a great  deal  of  our 
present  progress  is  due  to  the  training  programs.  Between  the  train- 
ing programs  to  get  more  people  launched  and  started  in  research 
and  the  individual  research  projects,  both  certainly  resulted  in  a 
metamorphosis  of  this  arthritis  field. 

I know  the  diabetes  field  has  had  a very  similar  experience  and 
the  field  of  metabolic  diseases.  I think  the  nutrition  area  is  one  that 
I would  predict  is  going  to  be  of  increasing  importance  in  these 
chronic  diseases  and  I know 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Lesinski  thinks  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  I am  happy  to  hear  that.  This  has  been  a field 
of  mine  for  many  years  and  I get  into  more  arguments  with  more 
people  about  the  possible  relation  of  food  to  illness. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  you  have  something  there.  What  about  the 
other  thing  ? 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Eegarding  what  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Keeping  healthy.  Chiropractors. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  You  become  what  you  eat  or  you  become  mentally 
as  your  surroundings  are,  et  cetera.  Because  your  body  is  made  up 
of  the  things  that  you  eat,  although  it  does  throw  off  certain  elements 
and  you  take  children  in  the  last  war  who  had  no  nourishing  foods — 
they  grew,  they  were  skinny  but  they  developed  properly,  although 
mentally  they  may  have  been  retarded  a little  bit.  It  is  amazing  what 
the  body  will  do  with  the  lack  of  proper  food.  In  the  long  run  the 
body  is  going  to  crack  and  this,  I think,  is  important. 

The  doctor  who  preceded  you,  Dr.  Far  her,  I think  there  is  a definite 
relation  there.  I think  this  is  all  very  important.  As  far  as  chiro- 
practics  is  concerned,  there  is  a relationship  to  the  nerve  centers  which 
go  from  the  spinal  column  to  between  the  joints  of  the  spinal  column 
to  the  various  organs.  If  they  are  constricted  by  having  the  bones 
off  center,  those  organs  aren’t  getting  the  proper  signals. 

I think  there  is  a very  significant  stake  in  this  field.  You  pointed 
out  something  here,  the  numbness  and  tingling  of  the  fingers.  Isn’t 
that  also  caused  by  the  use  of  tobacco  ? 

Dr.  Calkins.  It  may.  In  patients  with  vascular  insufficiency,  it 
may. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Dr.  Calkins,  you  also  mentioned  the  fact  that  there 
wnre  large — more  applicants  for  the  fellowships  than  you  had  money ; 
and  you  had  to  reject  about  half  of  them.  Doesn’t  this  give  your 
program  a better  selectivity  of  personnel  than  you  otherwise  would 
have  if  you  took  them  all  in  ? 

Dr.  Calkins.  Of  course  this  true.  One  has  to  be  very  selective 
and  this  is  the  case  with  us.  But  these  numbers — these  individuals 
that  I was  referring  to,  and  I am  not  sure,  in  this  particular  category, 
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if  it  was  half  the  applicants,  but  there  were  a large  number  approxi- 
mately 40  applicants  who  were  approved  by  the  committees  as  being 
qualified  applicants  that  we  wanted  to  support  and  the  committees 
had  voted  to  support.  But  the  money  ran  out.  So  the  applicant 
would  go  and  do  something  else  for  the  year,  or  perhaps  some  were 
shifted  to  some  other  type  of  support.  These  are  applicants  that 
are  qualified  people,  that  we  would  like  to  get  into  the  field,  but 
we  can't  get  for  lack  of  money. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  I think  this  is  typical  of  all  our  programs.  There 
is  just  not  enough  money  to  go  around. 

Dr.  McCor:wack.  This  is  one  of  the  Institutes  that  has  turned  down 
more  than  half  of  the  new  applications  and  more  than  a third  of  the 
renewal  applications. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  It  is  one  of  the  newer  Institutes  and  before  the  Insti- 
tute was  enacted  into  law  by  Congress,  not  many  people  were  paying 
attention  to  arthritis.  Congress  wasn't  paying  much  attention — only 
in  the  last  5 or  6 years. 

Dr.  McCormack.  Xor  was  the  profession,  I am  afraid,  the  medical 
profession. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  You  have  made  significant  strides  in  the  last  7 years, 
and  now  you  are  ready  to  go. 

Dr.  Catkixs.  And  we  are  going.  Me  hope  we  will  get  the  results 
that  will  be  applicable  to  sick  patients  as  quickly  as  possible.  M e are 
as  restless  and  eager  as  everybody  else.  Me  take  our  victories  where 
they  come,  and  keep  working  in  the  tough  areas. 

Mr.  F OGARTT.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  say  ? 

Dr.  McCormack.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  F OGARTT.  Anything  else  you  want  to  say  ? 

Dr.  Calkixs.  Xo,  sir. 

Xattoxal  Ixstittte  of  jVIextal  Health 
WITNESSES 

MIKE  GORMAN,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE 

AGAINST  MENTAL  ILLNESS,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

DR.  FRANCIS  BRACELAND,  MEDICAL  DIRECTOR,  INSTITUTE  OF 

LIVING,  HARTFORD,  CONN.;  PAST  PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN  PSY- 
CHIATRIC ASSOCIATION  (REPRESENTING  AMERICAN  PSYCHI- 
ATRIC ASSOCIATION) 

FRAZIER  CHESTON,  DIRECTOR  OF  DISTRIBUTION,  SMITH,  KLINE 

& FRENCH  LABORATORIES,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

^Ir.  Fogarty.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Me  have  before  us,  Mr.  Mike  Gorman,  Dr.  Francis  Braceland,  and 
Mr.  Frazier  Chest  on. 

Mill  you  lead  off,  Mr.  Gorman  ? 
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STATEMENT  OF  MIKE  GORMAN 

Mr.  Gorman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee : the  budget  proposed 
by  the  administration  for  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
during  fiscal  1964  is  deeply  gratifying  to  all  of  us  in  the  mental  health 
field. 

The  President’s  recommendations  will  permit  a continuation  of  the 
remarkably  successful  efforts  to  reduce  the  number  of  patients  con- 
fined in  State  institutions. 

Last  year,  there  was  a drop  of  11,500  patients — the  largest  single 
year  decrease  since  the  introduction  of  the  tranquilizing  di*ugs  in  1955. 
Over  a 7-year  period,  the  patient  census  of  these  State  mental  hospi- 
tals has  dropped  by  43,000 — a reduction  unparalleled  in  the  190-year 
history  of  tax-supported  care  of  the  mentally  ill  in  this  country. 

Even  more  remarkable,  this  emptying  of  beds  in  these  bursting  hu- 
man warehouses  occurred  while  admissions  to  them  soared  from 

178.000  in  1955  to  270,000  in  1962. 

The  key  to  the  drop  has  been  the  unprecedented  82-percent  increase 
in  the  patient  discharge  rate  since  1955. 

In  other  words,  we  think  some  of  these  State  mental  hospitals  are 
becoming  very  effective  treatment  institutions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  proposed  budget  should  be  viewed  in  the  context  of  the  his- 
toric special  message  on  mental  illness  and  mental  retardation  which 
the  President  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  February  5 of  this 
year. 

The  major  innovation  in  the  Presidential  proposals  relates  to  Fed- 
eral matching  moneys  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  com- 
munity mental  health  centers. 

While  funds  for  these  centers  are  not  included  in  this  year’s  budget 
since  enabling  legislation  must  be  passed  first,  it  is  most  important  to 
realize  that  the  ongoing  programs  of  the  NIMH  provide  a significant 
part  of  the  foundation  upon  which  these  centers  will  be  built. 

For  example,  since  the  creation  of  the  Institute  in  1946,  the  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  several  hundred  million  dollars  for  the  train- 
ing of  psychiatric  personnel. 

Training  stipends  awarded  to  psychiatrists,  psychologists,  social 
workers,  nurses,  and  other  therapists,  have  added  approximately 

10.000  skilled  workers  to  the  mental  health  field  over  the  past  15  years. 

If  these  training  programs  had  not  come  into  being,  we  would  be 

in  no  position  to  talk  of  an  extension  of  psychiatric  services  into  the 
community. 

The  Congress  has  made  an  enormous  contribution;  these  are  the 
building  blocks  upon  which  the  President’s  program  is  based.  If 
we  did  not  have  these  training  programs,  we  could  not  staff  these  new 
facilities. 

Often  overlooked  in  discussions  of  these  training  programs  is  the 
crucial  role  played  by  State  government.  In  the  late  1940’s,  when 
the  Federal  Government  was  investing  only  a few  million  dollars  a 
year  in  an  attempt  to  close  the  gap  between  the  supply  of,  and  the 
demand  for,  psychiatric  personnel,  only  a handful  of  States  joined 
in  these  efforts. 
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In  1960-61,  when  the  total  sum  spent  for  the  training  of  mental 
health  personnel  in  this  country  had  risen  to  $106  million  and  that’s 
all  expenditures,  the  States  supplied  42  percent  of  this  amount,  a 
slightly  larger  percentage  than  that  invested  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I tliink  that  is  a fairly  impressive  statistic. 

The  conclusion  can  be  fairly  drawn  that  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  provided  the  spark  which  stirred  the  States  in  the  di- 
rection of  much  broader  commitments  in  the  training  area. 

In  like  maimer,  Federal  matching  grants  for  the  operation  of  mental 
health  clinics  and  related  services  have  been  a major  factor  in  steering 
the  States  away  from  the  traditional,  custodial  institution  and  in  the 
direction  of  mental  health  facilities  closer  to  the  people  they  are  in- 
tended to  serve. 

Following  the  pattern  originally  set  by  the  Federal  Government,  a 
number  of  States  in  the  past  decade  have  enacted  legislation  provid- 
ing State  matching  money  to  local  governments  for  the  initiation 
and  operation  of  community  mental  health  services. 

There  are  about  15  States  now  wliich  provide  this  aid  to  localities. 
And  of  the  approximately  $100  million  in  clinic  funds,  funds  spent 
for  mental  health  clinics,  the  States  and  localities  provide  $93  million 
and  the  Federal  Government  $7  million.  We  think  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  stimulation,  a tremendous  spark  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  these  programs. 

The  administration  budget  for  fiscal  1964  advances  these  ongoing 
activities.  The  largest  increase  is  allocated  to  the  training  programs 
of  the  Institute. 

Although  we  have  made  considerable  progress  in  reducing  persoimel 
shortages  in  the  mental  health  field,  we  still  have  a long  way  to  go. 

At  the  recently  concluded  March  meeting  of  the  National  Advisory 
Mental  Health  Council,  we  were  forced  to  turn  down  more  than  $5 
million  in  training  applications  and  teaching  grants  scientifically  ap- 
proved by  study  sections  as  of  a higher  quality  than  scores  of  appli- 
cations which  they  rejected. 

In  other  words,  going  through  these  screening  procedures,  we  still 
were  not  able  to  pay  these  approved  applications  on  the  order  of  $5 
million.  This  means  some  people  cut  off  from  eventually  going  into 
the  clinics  or  State  hospitals  or  coimnunity  health  centers  as  staff 
personnel. 

We  could  not  pay  these  recommended  applications  because  of  lack 
of  funds,  and  we  deliberated  in  sorrow  about  the  effect  of  this  action 
upon  all  efforts  leading  to  the  development  of  more  intensive  psychi- 
atric treatment  facilities. 

The  general  practitioner  program  is  suffering  from  the  same  diffi- 
culty. Last  year,  you  may  remember,  we  had  to  turn  away  200 
general  practitioners  who  wanted  to  take  the  full  3-year  residency 
to  become  psychiatrists.  We  had  the  applications  and  they  came  from 
institutions  which  were  rejecting  9 out  of  10  applicants.  That  was  a 
pretty  tough  screening  procedure. 

At  the  recent  ^larch  meeting  we  turned  down  another  60.  Now, 
President  Kennedy  in  his  mental  health  message  talked  about  using 
the  general  practitioner  in  the  new  community  health  center.  If  we 
do  not  train  them,  how  are  we  going  to  get  them  ? 
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We  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  fund  many  of  these  approved  appli- 
cations at  the  present  time.  Two  years  ago  this  committee  directed, 
and  the  Senate  committee  directed  the  NIMH  to  raise  the  number 
of  trainess  per  institution  to  six  instead  of  four,  give  them  more 
chance  to  train  more  people. 

This  directive  was  repeated  last  year.  We  have  not  the  money  and 
still  cannot  do  it.  Over  at  Georgetown  they  are  held  at  four  and  they 
have  people  they  can  take.  Same  thing  at  Duke  and  Chapel  Hill. 
They  want  to  train  more  general  practitioners  but  the  stipends  are 
not  available. 

State  mental  hospitals  are  still  far  below  the  minimum  staffing 
standards  of  the  American  Psychiatric  Association;  mental  health 
clinics  in  various  parts  of  the  country  are  still  operating  on  severly 
reduced  schedules  because  of  the  inability  to  hire  the  required  psy- 
chiatric staff. 

In  the  training  area,  the  administration  places  new  emphasis  upon 
inserve  programs  designed  to  increase  the  skills  of  ward  personnel  in 
State  mental  hospitals  and  in  State  schools  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

The  Joint  Commission  on  Mental  Illness  and  Health  report  called 
attention  to  the  high  percentage  of  untrained  people  working  in  these 
institutions,  and  we  are  therefore  delighted  that  the  inservice  training 
program  proposed  for  the  coming  year  will  be  expanded  in  subsequent 
years. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  administration  budget  for  the  com- 
ing year  does  not  overlook  the  problems  currently  facing  State  insti- 
tutions for  the  mentally  ill  and  the  mentally  retarded. 

It  provides  $12  million  in  incentive  grants  to  these  institutions  for 
the  support  of  new  services  and  new  organizational  patterns  to  in- 
crease their  treatment  potential. 

In  the  transitional  period  during  which  we  move  gradually  from 
an  institutional  to  a community  focus  for  psychiatric  treatment,  we 
must  not  forget  that  State  mental  hospitals  still  house  515,000  patients 
and  still  handle  close  to  a million  patients  in  the  course  of  a year. 

In  guaranteeing  that  the  transition  to  community-based  pyschiatric 
treatment  is  carefully  worked  out,  the  administration  budget  before 
this  committee  provides  a second  year  of  comprehensive  planning 
grants  to  the  States. 

The  Congress  originated  this  planning  grant  mechanism  last  year, 
and  it  has  already  stimulated  a tremendous  amount  of  long-range 
thinking  at  the  State  and  local  level. 

In  order  to  bring  to  successful  fruition  the  goals  outlined  in  the 
President’s  message  on  mental  illness  and  mental  retardation,  the 
National  Committee  Against  Mental  Illness  proposes  a few  selective 
increases  in  areas  where  deficiencies  now  exist. 

We  are  therefore  proposing  an  overall  budget  of  $206,346,000  for 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  during  fiscal  1964,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  administration  recommendation  of  $190,096,000. 

The  following  are  the  areas  in  which  increases  are  recommended : 


RESEARCH  GRANTS 

The  title  V program  of  the  Institute,  which  provides  support  for 
demonstrations  in  new  ways  of  handling  mental  illness  either  in  a 
hospital  setting  or  in  the  community,  has  generated  enormous  enthusi- 
asm throughout  the  country. 
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Over  the  past  several  years,  those  of  us  who  sit  on  the  National 
Advisory  Mental  Health  Council  have  had  the  disagreeable  task  of 
turning  down  scores  of  applications  wliich  have  been  approved  on  the 
basis  of  scientific  merit  by  study  sections,  but  which  could  not  be  paid 
for  lack  of  funds. 

At  the  November  1962  meeting  of  the  Comicil,  we  passed  a resolu- 
tion requesting  the  administration  to  propose  a more  realistic  figure 
for  the  title  V program. 

However,  the  increase  allowed  by  the  administration  for  these  dem- 
onstration projects  is  only  $1,200,000  over  last  year’s  figures,  and  the 
entire  amount  of  this  increase  is  allocated  to  mental  retardation. 

Based  upon  existing  and  projected  backlogs,  we  are  proposing  $21,- 
190,000  for  the  title  V program  during  fiscal  1964. 

Of  this  increase  of  $6  million,  we  propose  that  $3  million  be  devoted 
to  projects  in  the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

This  committee  pioneered  in  allocating  the  first  moneys  specifically 
earmarked  for  juvenile  delinquency  in  1960.  With  the  passage  of 
Federal  legislation  in  1961  authorizing  a 3 -year  program  of  demon- 
stration and  training  projects  in  this  area,  the  National  Institute  of 
^Mental  Health  was  requested  to  participate  in  supporting  the  research 
components  of  city  wide  demonstration  proj  ects. 

This  has  already  been  done  in  the  case  of  one  large  project,  but  we 
are  now  facing  a situation  in  which  a number  of  additional  cities  are 
coming  in  for  demonstration  support. 

To  provide  this  money  out  of  the  regular  title  Y funds  would 
seriously  impede  the  overall  balance  of  that  program,  so  we  submit 
the  nee^  for  specific  earmarking  of  funds  for  juvenile  delinquency. 

I know  that  you  have  heard  witnesses  this  year  separately  on  the 
juvenile  delinquency  matter;  while  we  are  asking  for  $3  million,  1 
do  not  contend  that  this  is  enough. 

I know  there  have  been  estimates  to  the  fact  that  $4  to  $6  million 
will  be  required  if  10  of  the  cities  with  planning  grants  come  in  with 
requests  for  demonstration  projects  in  juvenile  delinquency.  These 
figures  were  based  on  the  March  discussions  at  the  council  meetings. 
Then  what  the  Institute  will  be  asked  to  support  is  a supplement  to 
support  by  the  President’s  Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency. 

A year  ago  in  testifying  before  this  committee,  I noted  the  need  for 
additional  support  for  regional  clinical  research  centers. 

Although  last  year  the  Congress  voted  $2  million  for  these  centers, 
a million  more  than  requested  by  the  administration,  the  budget  for 
fiscal  1964  cuts  the  program  back  to  $1,750,000. 

Since  there  are  a number  of  places  in  this  country  where  high 
quality  regional  psychiatric  centers  can  be  started,  we  propose  a mini- 
mum of  $3  million  for  this  activity  during  the  coming  year. 

TEAIXIXG GENERAL  PRACTITIONER 

We  are  proposing  $11  million. 

The  administration  proposes  $9  million  for  the  training  of  general 
practitioners  in  psychiatric  skills  during  the  coming  year.  While 
this  is  an  increase  of  approximately  $2  million  above  last  year’s  level 
of  spending,  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  support  the  backlog  of  approved 
applications  coming  in,  particularly  from  physicians  desiring  to  enter 
a 3-year  residency  in  psychiatry. 
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The  President’s  mental  health  message  places  great  qmphasis  upon 
the  role  of  the  general  practitioner  as  a key  professional  person  in 
the  operation  of  the  proposed  community  mental  health  centers. 

The  American  Medical  Association,  at  its  recent  Congress  on  Mental 
Illness  and  Health  last  year,  also  urged  all  of  its  members  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill. 

These  goals  cannot  be  achieved  unless  we  expand  the  psychiatric 
education  of  the  family  physician.  We  therefore  propose  the  addi- 
tion of  $2  million  to  the  administration  budget  for  general  practitioner 
training. 

IN  SERVICE  TRAINING 

Inservice  training  programs  must  be  expanded  in  like  manner. 
The  administration  proposes  $3.4  million  in  the  coming  year  in  grants 
to  State  mental  hospitals  and  schools  for  the  mentally  retarded  to 
increase  the  professional  skills  of  ward  personnel. 

The  program  would  permit  grants  of  up  to  $25,000  to  individual 
hospitals  or  schools. 

The  administration  makes  no  provision  for  inservice  training  for 
professional  personnel — medical  staff,  psychologists,  social  workers, 
and  so  forth — who  have  received  no  formal  training  leading  to  a 
specialty  certification. 

This  is  a serious  omission.  For  example,  the  Joint  Commission 
on  Mental  Illness  and  Health  reported  that  a majority  of  doctors  in 
the  State  mental  hospital  system  had  never  received  formal  training 
in  psychiatry. 

We  therefore  propose  that  an  additional  $3.4  million  in  inservice 
training  moneys  be  allocated  for  the  instruction  of  professional  per- 
sonnel, with  the  same  limitation  of  up  to  $25,000  to  an  individual 
hospital  or  school  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

STATE  CONTROL  PROGRAMS 

The  administration  proposes  only  $6,750,000  in  matching  grants 
to  the  States  for  the  support  of  mental  health  clinics  and  related 
services.  In  our  testimony  a year  ago  we  pointed  out  that,  to  meet 
the  minimum  Public  Health  Service  standard  of  one  clinic  for  every 
50,000  persons,  we  would  have  to  double  the  number  of  community 
mental  health  clinics  now  in  operation.  There  is  still  a great 
shortage. 

We  are  therefore  recommending  an  additional  $4  million  over  the 
administration  budget  in  matching  grants  for  clinics.  Actually,  a 
larger  amount  should  be  allocated  to  close  the  gap  between  the  rising 
demand  for  clinic  services  and  the  present  inadequate  number  of 
these  facilities,  but  justified  expansion  of  this  program  is  held  down 
because  State  control  programs  in  the  field  of  mental  health  are 
included  in  the  overall  ceiling  for  all  State  control  programs. 

We  submit  that  there  is  need  for  legislation  to  remove  the  mental 
health  clinic  program  from  this  overall  ceiling. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  Thank  you.  Who  is  going  to  be  next  ? 

Dr.  Braceland  ? 
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STATEMEXT  OF  DR.  FRAXCIS  BRACELAXD 

Dr.  Bracelaxd.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Lesinski,  today,  in  addition 
to  representing  the  American  Psychiatric  Association  in  behalf  of 
the  XIMH  budget,  I also  would  like  to  represent  the  professional  as- 
pects of  the  Xational  Association  for  Mental  Health  in  company  with 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Frazier  Cheston,  a past  president. 

"^Ir.  Fogarty.  I think  you  ought  to  be  representing  Xotre  Dame, 
too.  Dr.  Braceland,  Mr.^Lesinski,  was  the  recipient  of  the  Laetare 
Medal. 

Mr.  Lesixski.  Congratulations. 

Dr.  Bracelaxd.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  our  association  has  13,000  psychiatrists  and 
that  the  Xational  Association  for  Mental  Health  is  made  up  of  citi- 
zens banded  together,  with  a history  of  more  than  50  years  of  won- 
derful work  toward  alleviating  the  plight  of  people  who  were  sick  and 
more  often  than  not  neglected.  F ortunately,  in  representing  the  citi- 
zen’s group  I have  the  honor  of  being  associated  with  one  of  the 
Xational  Association  for  Mental  Health’s  distinguished  officers,  Mr. 
Frazier  Cheston. 

My  first  pleasant  duty  is  to  respectfully  salute  you  and  your  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Chairman,  for  it  is  this  committee  and  its  counterpart  in 
the  Senate  which  have  steadfastly  stood  by  the  efforts  of  those  groups 
which  have  sought  to  raise  the  level  of  psychiatric  practice  and  to 
bring  the  humane  care  of  the  mentally  ill  to  its  present  high  level.  We 
have  recently  acquired  a lot  of  new  friends,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  we 
are  extremely  grateful  for  them,  but  you  gentlemen  are  old  friends; 
and  you  have  been  so  down  through  the  years.  In  fact,  you  fought 
for  stipends  to  educate  mental  health  personnel,  for  research  fimds 
to  help  find  the  causes  of  mental  illness,  and  for  community  funds  to 
try  new  approaches  to  the  problem. 

These  efforts  are  now  coming  to  fruition;  the  conmiittee  worked 
hard,  often  against  great  odds.  You  gentlemen  need  no  encominums 
from  me  but  I have  repeatedly  said  in  public  and  in  private  what  I 
would  like  to  repeat  here — without  the  help  of  this  committee  and 
Mr.  Hill’s  committee  in  the  Senate,  our  situation  in  mental  hospitals 
and  in  our  overall  fight  against  mental  disease  might  well  be  in  chaos. 

In  an  appearance  before  you  about  4 years  ago,  we  mentioned  that 
we  were  probably  wrong  in  looking  for  a dramatic  breakthrough 
against  mental  disorder,  for,  as  we  were  doing  so.  the  specialty  of 
psycliiatry  was  advancing  slowly  and  steadily,  though  imdramatically. 
Today  it  is  almost  incredible  to  see  the  interest,  the  advances,  and  the 
results  of  concentrated  efforts  to  control  this  scourge.  My  colleague. 
Mike  Gorman,  and  I asked  you  at  the  time  to  bear  with  us  for  another 
decade,  for  certainly  great  things  were  in  the  offing,  and  while  we 
knew  well  that  you  had  no  intention  of  deserting,  neither  you  nor 
we  expected  things  to  happen  as  quickly  as  they  did.  I don't  think 
any  of  us  expected  to  hear  a President  of  the  United  States  say  in  our 
time  what  our  present  distinguished  President  said  as  he  announced 
a veritable  crusade : 

This  situation  has  been  tolerated  far  too  long.  It  has  troubled  our  national 
conscience  but  only  as  a problem  unpleasant  to  mention,  easy  to  i)ostpone  and 
despairing  of  solution. 
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The  objectives  the  President  mentioned,  as  you  know,  were:  First, 
seeking  the  causes  of  the  illnesses — this  means  research.  Second, 
strengthening  the  skilled  manpower  pool  necessary  to  sustain  the  at- 
tack— this  means  the  training  stipends  and  the  funds  for  teachers  and 
courses  and  the  preparation  of  those  who  are  dedicated  to  preparing 
personnel  for  a concerted  attack  on  the  mental  disease  problem.  Third, 
strengthening  and  improving  programs  and  facilities  serving  the 
mentally  ill  and  the  retarded ; this  includes  many  of  the  projects  which 
you  have  endorsed — the  clinical  centers,  the  new  concepts  under  title 
V,  and  various  other  projects  for  which  you  earlier  prepared  the 
groundwork. 

As  to  the  present  situation,  as  I see  it  from  my  vantage  point,  so 
much  has  happened  that  it  is  hard  to  get  it  all  in  proper  perspective. 
General  and  private  mental  hospitals  now  are  reporting  a much  short- 
er stay — some  as  low  as  3 or  4 weeks — for  psychiatric  patients.  Think 
of  what  this  means  to  families,  to  friends,  to  the  economy,  to  indus- 
try, to  nation,  to  the  patients  themselves.  A whole  new  philosophy 
seems  to  be  springing  up ; people  are  now  expected  to  get  well,  and 
they  seem  to  meet  this  expectation. 

The  attitudes  in  the  better  mental  hospitals  have  changed  im- 
measurably. People  are  confidently  expected  to  recover  and  return 
to  their  homes  and  their  jobs  as  quickly  as  possible.  One  phenomenon 
has  appeared  which  I would  like  to  comment  upon.  In  general 
medicine,  when  a patient  is  affected  with  diabetes,  the  doctor  tries  to 
adjust  his  blood  sugar  while  keeping  him  at  home  or,  better  yet,  on 
the  job.  Failing  in  this  the  individual  is  admitted  to  the  hospital 
for  a short  period  and  attempts  at  adjustment  of  his  blood  chemistry 
are  made.  But  the  patient  does  not  have  to  stay  in  the  hospital  for 
an  indeterminable  period.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  way  things  used 
to  be  handled  in  emotional  disorders.  Let  the  person  have  one  upset, 
which  distressed  his  family,  friends,  or  society  in  general,  and  away 
he  would  go  to  a mental  hospital — and  the  period  of  his  absence  was 
usually  an  extended  one.  This  routine  is  changing  now,  fortunately. 
Attempts  are  being  made  to  treat  the  mental  patient  early  and  in- 
tensively and,  if  at  all  possible,  to  keep  him  out  of  hospitals  alto- 
gether. A sizable  number  of  these  patients  will  have  recurrences 
and  will  come  back — but  that  is  all  right;  so  does  the  diabetic  come 
back.  In  the  meantime,  however,  they  will  have  been  home  and  per- 
haps will  have  been  at  work,  and  this  is  a great  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Perhaps  you  will  hear  the  complaint,  made  by  the  ultraconservatiyes 
in  our  field:  Yes,  the  patient  went  home,  but  they  still  have  the  ill- 
nesses. Well,  the  diabetic  still  has  his  illness,  also,  but  he  is  function- 
ing, and  he  is  not  in  a chronic  disease  hospital,  and  he  is  not  a public 
charge. 

I am  sure  that  you  gentlement  know,  as  we  do,  two  important  corol- 
laries of  this  situation : (1)  Yo  matted  what  we  do,  there  will  alwa}^s 
be  a number  of  sick  people  whose  illness  will  drag  on  over  a long  period 
and  some  of  them  will  not  get  well  at  all.  These  folks  will  have  to  be 
placed  in  institutions  intended  for  the  chronically  ill.  (2)  There  ap 
some  illnessess  which,  because  of  the  inherent  danger  involved  in 
them,  will  require  attention  in  the  security  of  State  hospitals.  In 
other  words,  gentlemen,  no  matter  how  intensive  our  treatment  efforts. 
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there  will  always  be  a type  of  State  hospital  required.  I believe 
firmly,  however,  that  with  the  fruition  of  present  plans,  this  thing 
which  we  piously  hoped  for  over  the  years  will  come  true  and  we  can 
cut  the  State  hospital  population  drastically  m the  1970'S.  I believe 
also  something  that  is  said  more  frequently  now ; namely,  that  it  can 
be  done  witliin  perhaps  two  decades — ancl  wliile  I donh  hope  to  see 
it,  the  old  type  of  State  mental  hospital  as  we  know  it  can  be  made  to 
disappear. 

May  I interject  at  this  point  one  explanatory  statement?  In 
making  the  above  remarks  I in  no  way  intend  to  cast  aspersions  upon 
those  fine  people  who  work  in  State  hospitals  and  who  have  through 
the  years  dedicated  themselves  to  a most  difficult  task,  usually  against 
great  odds.  These  hospitals  contain  many  fine  professional  people 
who  have  stayed  on  their  jobs  and  taken  abuse  because  they  knew  they 
were  needed  and  because  they  were  held  there  by  their  social  con- 
sciences. Tlie  abuses  in  State  hospitals  may  fairly  be  placed  at  the 
door  of  the  citizens — all  of  us — we  got  what  we  paid  for  and  we 
allowed  tilings  to  deteriorate  because  we  did  not  insist  that  State 
legislators  correct  them. 

Well,  at  present,  citizens  are  aroused,  commmiities  are  enthused, 
psychiatry  is  moving  closer  to  medicine,  and  things  are  better  in 
general.  The  family  doctor  is  interested  and,  fortunately,  is  playing 
a larger  role  in  the  alleviation  of  emotional  illnesses;  he  is  the  first 
line  of  defense  against  it. 

There  is  still  some  feeling  about  people  with  mental  disorders, 
^luch  of  it,  however,  is  covert  and  it  is  only  infrequently  expressed 
openly.  Tliis  feeling,  this  mild  fear  and  antipathy  is  a remnant  of 
the  past ; it  is  a carryover.  It  is  as  if  there  were  some  moral  conno- 
tations connected  with  mental  iUness.  It  is  a feeling  often  imex- 
pressed  that,  “if  he  were  like  me,  he  would  not  have  gotten  this  ill- 
ness.*’ This  is  phariseeism  of  the  worst  sort ; it  is  the  Pharisee  stand- 
ing afar  off  and  thanking  God  he  is  not  as  one  of  these.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  it  usually  is  not  the  “bad  guy”  who  beeomes  ill ; his  conscience 
is  made  of  gutta-percha.  It  is  more  often  the  good  and  dedicated 
person  who  becomes  sick  because  he  has  suffered  in  some  fashion  at 
the  hands  of  others. 

Gentlemen,  I hope  you  will  forgive  me  these  preliminary  musuigs. 
You  have  heard  by  now  from  many  people — some  of  them  experts, 
all  of  them  in  earnest — and  I shall  take  but  little  more  of  your  time. 
I desire  only  to  accentuate  a few  of  the  tilings  you  already  have  heard 
and  perhaps  to  add  one  additional  professional  slant  to  them.  There  is 
little  need  to  recall  that  there  are  still  more  than  a half  million  people 
in  our  State  hospitals.  Forty  percent  of  them  have  been  hospitalized 
for  more  than  10  years  and  more  than  one-third  of  them  are  over  65 
years  of  age. 

There  are  now  17  million  people  in  the  Xation  over  65  years  of  age 
and  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  20  million  in  that  age  group  in 
the  next  decade.  In  other  words,  while  we  are  thinking  of  the  con- 
templated wonderful  new  institutions  of  the  future,  we  camiot  forget 
that  we  have  these  large  numbers  still  in  State  hospitals  and  we  must 
keep  them  and  never  give  up  in  our  efforts  to  help  them.  We  cannot 
let  them  down. 
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I am  sure  that  you  have  heard  that  every  day  a small  number  of 
people  (between  5 and  10  of  them),  who  have  been  hospitalized  for 
more  than  20  years,  are  leaving  the  hospitals  and  taking  their  places 
in  the  community.  True  enough,  the  number  is  small,  but  it  has  an 
important  lesson  for  you  and  for  me.  The  fact  that  they  do  get  well 
after  such  a long  time  means  that  all  the  while  they  must  have  had 
that  potentiality  for  recovery.  It  is  up  to  us  in  our  way,  to  enable 
all  others  who  have  similar  potentialities  to  realize  them. 

Just  one  more  statement,  if  you  please,  gentlemen,  about  some  of  the 
legislation  contemplated  for  the  future  and  before  I get  down  to  the 
several  points  I would  like  to  make  regarding  the  prestot  budget. 
You  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  concept  of  the  comprehensive 
mental  health  center  and  what  it  entails  in  the  future. 

Among  its  manifold  tasks  will  be  the  prevention  of  the  return  of 
people  to  State  hospitals.  You  know  how  many  of  them  now  leave 
these  hospitals  under  medication  and  then  fail  to  continue  to  receive 
it  or  take  the  medication  while  they  are  out.  Also,  you  know  that 
families  are  not  always  overjoyed  to  see  these  patients  come  back  and 
employers  are  not  always  in  a hurry  to  hire  them.  Hence  their  gravi- 
tation back  to  State  hospitals,  and  hence  the  excellent  reasons  for  try- 
ing to  keep  them  out  of  these  hospitals  in  the  first  place.  They  need 
treatment  quickly,  thoroughly,  and  close  to  home  so  they  do  not  lose 
contact  with  jobs  or  with  loved  ones. 

This  situation  had  its  counterpart  in  World  War  II.  On  World 
War  II  a great  many  men  were  lost  to  the  service  by  reason  of  in- 
validing those  with  emotional  upset  from  the  area  of  combat  into 
hospitals  remote  from  their  units.  Once  in  hospitals  and  with  no 
responsibility,  many  lost  their  motivation  for  returning  to  difficult 
combat  situations  and  could  not  be  returned  to  duty.  Colonel  Glass 
saw  this  and  in  the  Korean  conflict  those  who  broke  emotionally  were 
treated  quickly  and  within  the  combat  area  with  remarkably  better 
results.  The  same  will  surely  hold  true  in  civilian  life.  Treatment  in 
the  area  and  in  the  community — this  is  medically  and  psychiatrically 
sound  and  it  has  been  proven  to  be  so.  Hospitalization  is  no  longer  the 
single  and  inevitable  method  or  locus  of  treatment ; it  is  only  one  of  the 
several  possibilities  and  it  is  not  necessarily  the  best. 

As  to  the  budget  for  this  present  fiscal  year,  I would  like  to  address 
ourselves  to  you  regarding  the  personnel  situation.  In  spite  of  the 
advent  of  new  drugs  and  of  changed  environment  in  hospitals  and  in 
view  of  all  of  the  contemplated  advances,  there  looms  before  us  a 
severe  personnel  shortage.  Even  now  there  is  still  insufficient  person- 
nel to  utilize  and  apply  all  of  the  techniques  which  are  known  to  us. 
The  authorities  in  one  foreign  country  reasoned  that  with  new  drugs 
and  techniques  available  they  could  cut  down  on  the  numbers  of  per- 
sonnel involved,  but  this  was  a miserable  failure  and  the  opposite 
proved  to  be  the  case.  There  is  still  an  urgent  need  for  trained  indi- 
viduals to  eliminate  some  of  the  obvious  deficiencies  in  the  care  of 
psychiatric  patients.  The  rise  in  population  and  the  intensification  of 
treatment  efforts  spell  the  need  for  an  urgent  increase  in  the  recruit- 
ment and  training  of  workers  of  different  skills  to  carry  out  the  vari- 
ous required  procedures. 

Several  years  ago  the  Joint  Commission  report  presented  a rather 
grim  picture  of  mental  health  manpower  trends.  Things  have  im- 
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[ proved  very  little  since  then.  We  have  13,000  psychiatrists  in  the 
I United  States,  and  it  is  conser\^atively  estimated  that  we  need  twice 
r that  number.  The  shortages  of  trained  clinical  psychologists  and 
psychiatric  social  workers  are  also  distressingly  obvious.  The  shortage 
i of  nurses  is  common  knowledge  in  all  fields,  but  it  is  particularly  ob- 
vious in  psycliiatry,  and  was  commented  on  by  Mr.  Gorman.  We  are 
going  to  lose  groimd  in  the  next  several  decades  unless  we  pick  up  the 
• training  of  personnel. 

1 You  can  unagine  what  the  situation  would  now  be  if  you  had  not 
1 turned  your  attention  to  the  problem  over  the  past  decade.  Due 

I largely  to  the  help  of  XIMH  stipends  and  training  grants,  the  numbers 

I of  individuals  in  the  four  disciplines  which  make  up  the  core,  mental 

' health  professions  have  increased  2^2  times  in  11  years.  This  speaks 
volumes  for  the  effectiveness  of  the  training  grant  programs  and  ac- 
centuates the  need  for  continual  interest  in  that  direction.  We  need 
to  begin  right  now  to  train  more  people  for  the  contemplated  work  to 
, be  done  in  the  years  to  come.  Comprehensive  mental  health  centers 
will  be  of  little  use  without  trained  personnel  to  nui  them. 

It  is  my  experience  that  there  are  many  more  individuals  applying 
for  training  in  psychiatry  than  there  are  stipends  to  cover  them,  this 
is  true  also  of  the  situation  with  general  practitioner  grants.  Tliis 
year  we  had  three  times  as  many  bona  fide  applicants  for  these  grants 
as  we  could  accommodate.  This  is  a source  of  never-ending  wonder- 
ment to  me.  I once  throught  that,  after  the  first  flurry,  interest  in  this 
general  practitioners’  program  would  die  out,  but  instead  it  has  m- 
creased.  The  reason  for  interest  in  it  is  obvious ; the  practitioner  sees 
such  need  for  understanding  of  emotional  problems.  He  encounters 
them  frequently,  masquerading  as  physical  diseases. 

I need  say  nothmg  to  you  about  research  training  or  training  in 
fields  other  than  psychiatry;  you  have  heard  about  those  problems 
from  men  who  are  experts  in  them.  I would  only  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  this  year  the  trauiing  grants  for  general  practitioners  be 
raised  to  $11  million.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for  this. 

Certainly,  one  of  the  neglected  areas  in  the  care  of  patients  is  that 
of  recruiting  and  improving  the  quality  of  subprofessional  and  tech- 
nical manpower  persomiel.  These  are  the  people  often  closest  to  the 
mentally  ill  patients — they  stay  with  them  for  the  longest  periods  of 
time — and  yet  most  of  them  have  had  no  training,  or  at  best,  their 
training  is  skimpy.  Thus  far  there  has  been  little  incentive  for  these 
individuals  to  midertake  work  in  mental  hospitals.  Most  of  their 
jobs  lead  up  a dead  end  street.  For  many  of  them  to  be  an  attendant 
or  an  aid  today  means  that  they  will  be  aids  next  year  and  10  years 
from  now  with  little  hope  of  advancement. 

In  the  light  of  things  to  come  in  the  mental  health  field  and  keeping 
in  mind  present  employment — unemployment  figures  and  the  likely 
effects  of  automation  on  future  employment,  I would  suggest  much 
more  attention  be  paid  to  training  and  retraining  in  these  groups — 
perhaps  particularly  in  the  training  of  aids  and  in  attempting  to  in- 
crease their  levels  of  competence.  Toward  this  effort  I would  suggest 
raising  also  the  inservice  appropriation  for  training  from  $3,304,000 
to  $6,304,000 ; it  is  well  justified  and  it  might  help  solve  several  prob- 
lems. The  Department  of  Labor  might  bS  interested  in  this  particu- 
lar facet  of  the  problem. 
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I would  like  particularly  to  endorse  the  President’s  request  for  $12 
million  for  hospital  improYement  grants.  A lot  will  come  from  this 
effort,  I am  sure.  In  fact,  I know  of  one  State  which  has  already 
experimented  with  an  improvement  grant  to  a few  hospitals  for  sev- 
eral wards  in  order  to  move  the  patients  out  more  quickly.  This 
“sneak  preview”  was  an  unqualified  success;  not  only  were  the  pa- 
tients moved  out  twice  as  fast,  but  the  excitement  the  effort  created 
in  the  hospital  was  electric.  It  raised  the  tone  of  the  other  wards 
which  set  out  to  compete  with  the  segments  of  the  hospital  which  they 
thought  had  been  favored  over  their  own. 

One  thing  I see  in  the  offing  which  needs  your  especial  attention,  if 
you  please,  gentlemen,  is  the  overall  picture  of  the  State  control  pro- 
grams. The  funds  which  you  have  allocated  to  the  States  in  the  past 
have  acted  as  “seed  money”  and  many  of  the  States  have  responded 
to  your  prompting  by  allocating  funds  for  clinic  for  adults  and  chil- 
dren. This  area  is  extremely  important  if  we  are  to  prevent  chronic 
illness  or  to  prevent  hospitalization  at  all.  Here  is  one  of  the  early 
warning  systems,  an  early  defense  line  against  chronicity.  I have 
personal  knowledge  of  community  areas  which  are  having  a hard  time 
and  which  are  in  need  of  clinics  and  grants- in- aid,  and  I have  no  hesi- 
tation in  requesting  that  you  think  of  raising  the  present  projected 
budget  from  $6,750,000  to  $10,750,000.  It  will  repay  the  funds  and 
efforts  expended  tenfold  in  a reasonable  period  of  time. 

I fear  that  I am  taking  too  long  and  I know  that  there  will  be 
others  who  will  follow  me  who  are  quite  knowledgeable  in  other  as- 
pects of  this  field.  I know,  too,  that  you  have  already  heard  a large 
number  of  witnesses.  In  general,  we  in  the  profession  are  happy 
with  the  President’s  budget  and  there  are  only  two  other  areas  in 
which  we  would  suggest  increases.  I shall  simply  mention  them  and 
hope  that  they  have  been,  or  will  be,  more  completely  covered  by 
other  witnesses.  I would  increase  the  funds  for  Clinical  Eesearch 
Centers  by  $1,250,000  over  the  President’s  budget.  The  need  for  these 
centers  and  their  potentialities  for  good  are  obvious ; it  is  out  of  these 
centers  that  new  and  vital  information  certainly  must  come  and  I 
commend  them  to  you  highly. 

Also,  the  title  V project  grants  hold  possibilities  for  advance  in 
knowledge  in  the  field.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  spell  out  these 
projects;  they  have  played  a large  part  in  the  trying  out  of  new 
concepts.  I have  personal  knowledge  of  several  of  these  and  I am 
highly  impressed  by  things  accomplished  by  these  projects.  One 
that  is  fresh  in  my  mind  enabled  several  autistic  children  to  enter 
regular  nursery  school,  whereas  beforehand  they  had  been  condemned 
almost  surely  to  lifetime  custodial  care.  These  projects  could  well 
use  an  additional  $6  million  over  the  $15,190,000  already  requested  in 
the  1964  budget. 

I would  like  to  discuss  at  length  many  aspects  of  this  but  it  is  not 
fair  to  take  your  time.  I have  seen  some  wonderful  results  in  all  as- 
pects of  the  present-day  approaches  to  the  mental  health  problem. 
I might  add  that  I think  I recall  that  this  committee  also  thought 
of  the  problem  of  mental  retardation  some  years  back  and  you  must 
be  encouraged  and  gratified  at  the  interest  which  is  being  shown 
today. 
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If  I seem  a little  enthusiastic  or  intense  in  my  statements,  I ^yould 
ask  your  indulgence.  Please  remember  that  I have  watched  this 
situation  for  over  30  years  and  I have  seen  people  neglected,  humili- 
ated, and  otherwise  badly  treated,  and  now  with  the  present  new  en- 
thusiasm I may  be  uijudicious  in  asking  for  a great  deal  for  them. 
I live  m dread  that  the  bubble  will  burst  and,  to  mix  metaphors,  in 
dread  that  the  clock  wiU  strike  12  and  the  royal  coach  will  turn  mto 
a pumpkin.  I know  that  this  committee  will  not  allow  that  to 
happen. 

In  back  of  the  various  jokes  about  psychiatrists,  mental  hospitals, 
and  sick  people  and  beneath  the  cartoons  in  which  couches  and  men 
with  beards  are  prominent,  there  is  still  a certain  amount  of  dread 
about  these  iUnesses.  Maybe  in  the  partnership  of  the  professions, 
the  Government  and  aroused  citizens  we  can  remove  most  of  that.  I 
certauily  hope  so. 

Thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  allowing  me  to  come  before  you. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Cheston. 

state:mext  of  frazier  chestox 

Mr.  Chestox.  My  name  is  Frazier  Cheston,  and  I certainly  would 
like  to  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  present  the  views  of  the  Xa- 
tional  Association  for  Mental  Health,  whom  I represent. 

I have  been  serving  as  a volunteer  in  mental  health  work  for  about 
4 years.  However,  for  several  years  also  before  that,  and  luitil  the 
present,  my  work  with  Smith.  Kline  & French  Laboratories  has 
brought  me  in  direct  contact  with  practically  every  State  mental  hos- 
pital system  in  the  United  States,  and  also  with  a large  number  of 
the  community  mental  health  services. 

Tliis  has  given  me  the  great  advantage  of  a close  and  continuous 
view  of  the  changes  wliich  have  come  about  in  the  treatment  of  the 
mentally  ill,  the  facilities  for  treatment,  prevention,  and  rehabilita- 
tion, public  attitudes  toward  the  mentally  ill.  and  programs  for  re- 
search and  training. 

I do  not  need  to  detail  these  for  you  gentlemen  here,  because  you 
surely  have  had  an  intimate  awareness  of  them  by  virtue  of  your  work 
in  this  committee. 

But  I do  want  to  say  for  the  record,  and  in  credit  to  this  coimnittee 
and  all  the  Members  of  Congress  who  have  supported  you  on  your 
appropriations  proposals,  that  in  the  field  of  mental  health  this  Xation 
has  moved  a century  in  the  past  15  years. 

The  State  hospitals  have  in  large  part  given  up  the  philosophy  of 
custodial  care  and  are  trying  to  the  extent  possible,  to  be  treatment 
centers. 

True,  this  is  more  a matter  of  intent  than  deed  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  but  nevertheless,  the  basic  point  of  view  has  changed : now  it  is 
a matter  of  providing  them  with  additional  staff  and  facilities. 

You  can  see  springing  up  aromid  the  country  a variety  of  facilities 
for  diagnosis,  treatment,  rehabilitation,  and  prevention — services  such 
as  psychiatric  clinics,  mental  health  centers,  emergency  psychiatric 
services  in  general  hospitals,  in-patient  psychiatric  services  in  general 
hospitals,  rehabilitation  services,  and  others. 
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Public  attitudes  have  changed  almost  from  black  to  white.  Mental 
illness  is  no  longer  a hidden,  mysterious  subject.  People  speak  openly 
about  it  among  friends  and  business  associates. 

Eadio,  television,  newspapers,  and  magazines  are  just  filled  with 
programs  and  articles  on  the  subject.  Mental  illness  is  now  considered 
a medical  matter  and  we  can  be  happy  that  the  American  Medical 
Association  has  moved  into  the  fight  against  mental  illness  full  force. 

As  I have  watched  these  changes  taking  place,  many  of  them  miracu- 
lously in  so  short  a time,  I have  had  the  opportunity  to  trace  back 
the  different  influences  that  have  gone  into  creating  them. 

If  I were  asked  to  name  the  single  agency  or  organization  which 
had  contributed  most  strategically  to  this  great  progress  across  the 
country,  I would  without  any  hesitation,  name  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health. 

The  Nation’s  fight  against  mental  illness  was  sporadic,  uncoordi- 
nated, haphazard,  and  fragmentary  until  the  Congress  adopted  the 
National  Mental  Health  Act  of  1946  and  established  a National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health  alongside  the  other  health  institutes. 

With  this  agency  as  a central  source  of  motivation,  guidance,  and 
seed  money,  we  have  seen  some  great  advances  in  research,  training, 
and  community  mental  health  services. 

We  can  say  that  today  the  Nation’s  efforts  toward  combating  this 
problem — the  problem  of  mental  illness — are  beginning  to  take  on 
some  of  the  magnitude  of  the  response  to  other  health  problems,  such 
as  cancer  and  heart  disease. 

And  for  this  we  must  be  truly  grateful.  But  let  us,  in  our  satisfac- 
tion and  gratitude,  remember  that  in  the  case  of  mental  illness  we  are 
dealing  not  with  one,  but  scores  of  different  illnesses;  that  research 
on  the  causes,  treatment,  and  control  of  these  many  illnesses  is  still 
in  its  infancy;  that  in  the  case  of  mental  illness  we  are  just  starting 
to  create  the  medical  facilities  for  diagnosis,  treatment,  rehabilitation, 
and  prevention ; that  as  we  begin  to  create  and  staff  these  facilities  to 
bring  them  up  to  par  with  facilities  for  treatment  of  physical  illness, 
we  will  need  to  increase  our  trained  professional  and  subprofessional 
personnel  many  times  over. 

I would  like  to  say  to  this  subcommittee,  and  your  full  committee, 
and  to  the  entire  Congress — you  have  helped  to  bring  the  Nation’s 
handling  of  mental  illness  out  of  the  middle  ages  and  into  the  era  of 
modern  science. 

Now,  the  Nation  is  counting  on  you  to  bring  it  from  this  stage  of 
beginning,  to  full-fledged  medical  status  so  that  every  American 
threatened  by  or  suffering  from  mental  illness  can  be  assured  prompt 
and  adequate  treatment,  to  the  full  extent  of  his  needs — just  as  he 
would  if  he  were  physically  ill. 

Now,  I would  like  to  deal,  if  I may,  with  certain  categories  of  the 
budget. 

Were  it  not  for  research — basic  and  applied,  laboratory  and  clini- 
cal— psychiatry  would  not  be  where  it  is  today  and  we  would  not  be 
entering  a new  era  in  the  treatment  of  mental  illness,  as  we  are  today. 

Eesearch  has  given  us  advanced  methods  in  individual  and  group 
psychotherapy ; it  has  produced  and  refined  the  many  different  kinds 
of  psychiatric  drugs;  it  has  revealed  to  us  the  advantages  of  com- 
munity-based treatment;  it  has  shown  us  the  advantages  of  the  open 
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hospital ; it  has  brought  to  light  the  value  of  remotivation  therapy : 
it  has  shown  how  effective  rehabilitation  services  in  the  community 
can  cut  down  mental  hospital  readmission  rates  by  more  than  50  per- 
cent. 

But  for  each  of  these  discoveries,  there  are  hundreds  of  unanswered 
questions. 

But  basic  research  on  the  causes  of  the  different  mental  illnesses  and 
on  methods  for  prevention  is  only  one  part  of  the  great  need. 

TTe  now  have  a number  of  different  treatment  methods  which  are 
effective  in  varying  degrees  for  the  different  mental  illnesses. 

Additional  research  is  needed  desperately  to  improve  and  refine 
present  treatment  measures  and  to  discover  new  ones  for  those  mental 
illnesses  for  which  no  effective  treatment  is  yet  known. 

But  even  as  the  laboratories  are  refining  existing  treatment  measures 
and  looking  for  new  ones,  research  must  test  these  treatment  measures 
in  clinical  situations  to  determme  the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
most  effective. 

AVith  these  considerations,  we  henrtily  endorse  the  proposals  in  the 
President's  budget  to  increase  regular  research  grants  to  $32,370,000, 
and  research  grants  for  psychopharmacology  to  $12  million. 

However,  we  feel  that  the  President's  budget  has  not  gone  far  enough 
in  increasing  title  V project  grants  from  $13,921,000  to  $15,190,000.  It 
is  in  tliis  area  that  we  are  fiiding  the  greatest  expansion  hi  research 
needs — that  is,  on-site  research  projects  which  test  new  treatment  meas- 
imes ; the  utilization  of  different  types  of  personnel ; the  different  kinds 
of  treatment  services. 

Treatment  of  mental  illness  is  definitely  and  certainly  moving  away 
from  the  isolated  and  separate  institution  to  a variety  of  different 
kinds  of  treatment  services  in  the  community. 

The  all-purpose  community  mental  health  center  is  a newly  emerg- 
ing concept,  and  in  scores  of  different  places  throughout  the  coimtry 
these  community  mental  health  centers  are  being  developed,  many  of 
them  with  the  assistance  of  title  V project  grants. 

But  in  each  case,  the  pattern  of  treatment  and  staffing  and  service  is 
different.  Xo  one  can  say  which  is  the  best.  Only  research  can  show 
this,  research  wliich  will  enable  the  commimity  services  and  agencies 
to  set  up  a variety  of  different  pilot  projects  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects to  test  out  new  method  and  ways. 

^luch  is  being  said  about  the  “walkin”  psychiatric  clinic,  the  suicide 
prevention  clinic,  the  24:-hour  emergency  psycliiatric  service,  foster- 
family service,  day  and  night  treatment  service;  psychiatric  care 
given  by  the  family  doctor;  the  inpatient  psychiatric  services  in  the 
general  hospital. 

These  are  all  new  and  dramatic  and  promising  ideas. 

But  they  have  to  be  developed  and  tested  and  proven  in  title  V 
projects,  and  in  clinical  research  centers. 

IVe  are  informed  that  the  Xational  Institute's  current  and  antici- 
pated applications  for  title  V project  grants  amount  to  more  than 
$21,000,000,  and  we  are  therefore  proposing  $21,190,000  for  title  V 
project  grants  instead  of  the  $15,190,000  pro]x>sed  by  the  President. 

In  the  matter  of  clinical  research  centers,  the  President's  budget  pro- 
posed $1,750,000,  a reduction  of  $250,000  from  the  previous  yeai’S. 
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This  is  a program  that  has  never  truly  been  able  to  get  off  the 
ground  because  of  lack  of  funds,  and  it  would  be  wrong  to  cut  tliis 
back  even  before  it  has  begun  to  be  established. 

We  propose  that  a minimum  need  for  the  establishment  of  a net  of 
clinical  research  centers  is  $3  million  this  coming  fiscal  year. 

We  would  also  like  to  say  that  we  endorse  most  heartily  the  Presi- 
dent’s inclusion  of  $12  million  for  hospital  improvement  grants  under 
the  title  V program. 

This  is  a completely  new  item  in  the  budget  and  one  that  is  most 
urgently  needed.  As  we  move  in  the  direction  of  developing  com- 
munity treatment  services,  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  there  are 
now  about  500,000  patients  in  the  State  mental  hospitals;  that  the 
great  majority  of  these  patients  are  getting  little  or  no  treatment, 
because  of  staff  and  equipment  shortages ; and  that  for  many  years  to 
come,  the  State  mental  hospitals  will  continue  to  be  a major  treatment 
resource. 

We  cannot,  as  we  turn  to  the  community,  close  our  eyes  to  the  plight 
of  the  patients  in  the  State  mental  hospitals.  Even  with  existing 
staff  and  existing  treatment  measures,  it  is  possible  to  give  many  more 
patients  the  benefit  of  intensive  treatment  than  are  receiving  it  now. 

This  is  a matter  of  maximum  training  and  utilization  of  staff'. 
Again,  we  can  foresee  in  this  area,  as  we  have  seen  in  so  many  others, 
that  a relatively  small  Federal  investment  will  bring  a much  larger 
expenditure  by  the  States,  with  ultimate  benefit  to  large  numbers  of 
patients. 

The  States  now  spend  nearly  a billion  dollars  a year  in  operating 
costs  alone  in  the  treatment  of  mental  patients. 

This  seed  money  assistance  from  the  NIMH  in  hospital  improve- 
ment grants  would,  we  are  certain,  spur  the  States  to  make  consid- 
erably larger  expenditures  toward  immediate  hospital  improvements, 
with  the  result  that  in  the  relatively  near  future,  this  will  cut  down 
the  hospital  caseload  considerably,  reducing  the  tax  burden  right 
down  the  line. 

For  total  research,  the  National  Association  for  Mental  Health 
proposes  $89  million. 

If  I may  digress  for  one  moment,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  may  know 
that  the  National  Association  for  Mental  Health  has  a research  foun- 
dation and  as  a matter  of  fact,  for  many  years,  NIMH  has  contrib- 
uted funds  for  research  in  mental  illness  and  we,  through  our  grants 
program,  are  very  much  aware  of  the  vital  need  for  increased  moneys 
for  research. 

We  are  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  a number  of  the  projects  that 
we  have  been  able  to  support  in  the  last  few  years  have  gone  on  to 
become  supported  by  the  NIMH  grant  program  and  we  do  not  think 
that  our  program  is  a substitute  in  any  sense  for  Federal  moneys, 
rather  we  feel  that  it  is  contributing  to  a broadened  base  in  this  area 
because,  for  many  reasons,  we  understand  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  support  certain  projects. 

There  are  criteria  to  be  considered  and  some  of  the  seed  money 
that  the  NIMH  has  been  able  to  put  into  various  projects  has  en- 
abled them  to  come  to  a point  where  they  are  worthy  of  Federal 
support  and  of  course  money  from  private  sources  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  carry  the  kind  of  burden  that  is  required. 
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Xow,  the  subject  of  training.  In  recognition  of  the  drastic  short- 
age of  trained  manpower  in  eveiw  field  of  psychiatry  and  mental 
health,  the  President's  budget  proposes  increases  in  undergraduate 
training,  graduate  training,  training  of  the  general  practitioner,  train- 
ing of  research  workers,  in-service  traming,  and  training  pilot  pro- 
jects. 

IVe  endorse  the  increases  in  every  one  of  these  areas  but  must  in- 
sist that  tliis  is  still  not  adequate,  especially  with  respect  to  the  gen- 
eral practitioner  and  in-service  training. 

In  the  interest  of  time  I will  not  go  over  Dr.  Braceland’s  testimony 
in  this  regard,  but  we  certainly  subscribe  to  it. 

We  therefore  propose  $11  million  for  this  program  instead  of  $9 
million.  We  believe  this  reflects,  certainly,  the  growing  interest  of 
the  general  practitioner  in  upgrading  liis  Imowledge  with  regard  to 
psychiatry. 

Also,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  new  sources  of  manpower  will  be 
sometime  in  developing,  we  must  make  maximum  use  of  personnel 
now  on  hand. 

For  this  purpose,  there  is  a need  for  expanded  in-semfice  training 
programs  in  all  the  facilities  concerned  with  treatment,  rehabilitation 
and  prevention. 

We  therefore  propose  for  this  item  $6,304,000  instead  of  $3,304,000. 

As  we  contemplate  the  vast  expansion  of  services  which  will  be 
needed  in  the  commmiity  to  deal  with  treatment,  prevention  and  re- 
habilitation— ^not  on  a token  basis,  as  it  has  been  to  date,  but  on  a basis 
which  will  afford  to  every  victim  or  potential  victun  of  mental  illness 
maximum  care  and  treatment,  our  present  manpower  force  is  not  a 
third — let  me  repeat — is  not  one  third  of  what  will  be  needed  in  10 
years. 

How  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  tram  quickly  all  the  men  and  women 
who  will  be  needed  to  staff  these  services  and  the  research  centers,  I 
cannot  tell  you. 

I can  tell  you  only  that  it  needs  to  be  done.  I am  not  concerned 
about  a lack  of  raw  manpower.  We  have  plenty  of  that  in  the  United 
States — good  resources  of  manpower  for  training,  but  they  have  to  be 
trained. 

The  schools  of  psychiatry  must  turn  out  three  and  four  times  as  many 
psychiatrists  as  they  are  turning  out  now. 

The  training  centers  for  psychologists  and  nurses  and  social  work- 
ers must  double  and  triple  their  training  programs. 

And  we  must  find  ways  to  build  up  a large  body  of  subprofessional 
technicians  who  can  take  the  burden  off  these  professional  people 
and  help  them  to  give  their  professional  services  to  more  people. 

We  are  happy  that  so  much  emphasis  is  being  given  to  training 
in  the  President’s  proposed  budget  for  the  XIMH,  and  we  are  very 
happy  to  support  these  proposals,  making  only  those  suggestions  for 
additions  that  I have  indicated. 

The  National  Association  for  Mental  Health  proposes  for  total 
training,  $71,048,000. 

In  the  category  of  State  control  programs,  in  previous  years,  our 
representatives  have,  in  coming  before  this  committee,  proposed  sub- 
stantial increases  in  the  grants  to  the  States  for  the  development  of 
community  mental  health  services. 
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It  was  our  belief  that  treatment  of  mental  illness  belonged  in  the 
community,  as  with  any  other  illness,  rather  than  in  isolated,  alienated 
institutions. 

We  saw  with  great  satisfaction  each  year  how  the  relatively  small 
Federal  expenditure  for  grants  to  the  States  resulted  in  the  rapid 
growth  of  community  mental  health  services  throughout  the  country. 

But  again,  we  must  say,  that  the  services  which  exist  today  are  only 
token  services.  In  other  legislation  before  the  House,  namely  H.K. 
3688,  a plan  is  proposed,  through  the  creation  and  staffing  of  mental 
health  centers,  to  spur  the  development  of  comprehensive  and  ade- 
quate community  mental  health  services. 

That  measure  gives  emphasis  to  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a single 
community  in  the  entire  country  which  has  comprehensive  and  ade- 
quate services  for  diagnosis,  treatment,  prevention,  and  rehabilitation. 
In  only  a very  few  cases  are  they  comprehensive.  In  no  case  are  they 
comprehensive  and  adequate. 

As  the  States  and  communities  work  to  establish  and  expand  these 
community  mental  health  services,  they  will  need  considerably  more 
assistance  in  State  grants  than  they  have  been  getting,  at  least  in  the 
initial  stages. 

We  have  seen  the  State  control  item  fixed  at  $6,750,000  for  several 
years.  We  urge  that  this  figure  be  increased  this  year,  at  least  to 
$10,750,000. 

We  note  with  satisfaction  that  the  President  has  proposed  this  year 
another  appropriation  of  $4,200,000  to  enable  the  States  to  set  up 
long-range  plans  for  comprehensive  statewide  mental  health  services. 

With  the  assistance  of  these  grants,  a large  number  of  States  have 
already  begun  to  draw  up  such  master  plans,  providing  not  only  the 
framework  but  the  motivation  for  the  development  of  needed  services. 

Continued  aid  in  the  form  of  planning  grants  this  year  will  move 
this  process  along  much  further.  Our  proposal  for  State  control 
grants  is  $14,950,000. 

The  proposal  of  the  National  Association  for  Mental  Health  for 
the  total  NIMH  budget  is  $206,346,000. 

Again,  I would  like,  in  behalf  of  our  entire  organization,  to  thank 
the  members  of  this  committee  for  their  devoted  interest  and  concern 
about  the  mentally  ill  and  the  national  problem  of  mental  illness.  I 
want  to  assure  you  that  millions  of  Americans  are  healthier  and  hap- 
pier and  leading  more  useful  and  productive  lives  as  a result  of  your 
work. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Cheston. 

As  you  know.  Dr.  Felix  has  been  appearing  before  this  committee 
since  the  first  appropriation  was  asked  for  the  Institute.  And  this 
year  I think  he  gave  the  finest  presentation  that  he  has  ever  given. 
He  told  us  more  progress  has  been  made  in  the  past  2 or  3 years  than 
in  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  Gorman,  you  spoke  a year  ago  about  the  need  for  additional 
regional  clinical  research  centers,  and  Congress  appropriated  $2  mil- 
lion, but  I notice  this  year  they  are  only  asked  for  $1,750,000.  What 
is  wrong  with  the  program?  We  thought  it  was  a good  idea  and  we 
put  in  more  money  than  the  administration  requested. 

Mr.  Gorman.  We  still  think  it  is  a very  good  idea.  It  is  very  im- 
portant to  have  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  rather  han  just  con- 
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centrated  here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  research  centers  where  you  can 
mobilize  young  research  talent — and  I do  not  understand  the  admin- 
istration’s thinking  in  actually  dropping  the  figure  $250,000  below 
what  they  are  spending  this  year.  It  is  somewhat  like  the  general 
practitioner  training  program  as  you  probably  remember,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. It  took  a couple  of  years  to  get  everybody  to  feel  that  that 
program  was  all  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  second  year. 

Mr.  CrORMAN.  The  second  year  before  they  got  going.  I think  we 
are  having  the  same  kind  of  initial  difficulty  with  the  research  center 
program. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I cannot  understand  why  this  has  not  gotten  off  to 
a better  start. 

Mr.  Gorman.  I would  think,  for  instance,  there  are  many  places 
in  the  country  that  could  do  this  kind  of  job.  I am  thinking  of  the 
LaFayette  Clinic  in  Detroit — Congressman  Lesinski’s  area — which 
could  become  an  excellent  research  center  because  it  is  doing  so  much 
work  in  schizophrenia. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  are  some  of  the  areas  you  have  in  mind? 

Mr.  Gorman.  Eockland  State  in  New  York  just  got  a research  cen- 
ter grant.  But  there  are  a number  of  places  in  California,  University 
of  California,  UCLA,  and  a number  of  the  more  advanced  State  hos- 
pitals which  are  developing  research  teams  which  could  do  this. 
Worcester  State  Hospital  in  Massachusetts — I see  a lot  of  places  as 
I go  around  the  country  which  could  develop  excellent  regional  re- 
search centers. 

Dr.  Braceland.  Hartford  could  stand  one,  too.  I think  when  we 
started  this  I was  a member  of  the  Advisory  Board  and  we  were  a lit- 
tle slow,  too.  Part  of  the  fault  was  ours.  There  were  a number  of 
applicants  and  I think  at  first  we  were  maybe  too  stringent  in  not 
seeing  the  great  good  that  these  places  could  do.  But  I think  that 
ought  to  be  over  and  by  now  there  ought  to  be  many  more  of  these  be- 
cause certainly  they  have  worked  so  well  in  other  branches  of  medi- 
cine and  they  will  do  a great  deal  of  good  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
understand  why  that  was  dropped  and  that  is  why  we  asked  that 
they  be  picked  up  again. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Doctor,  every  once  in  a while  some  people,  including 
Members  of  Congress,  will  say,  “This  is  a good  program,  but  where 
are  we  going  to  get  the  money  ?” 

Dr.  Braceland.  We  are  paying  it  now,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  Presi- 
dent estimated  the  direct  cost  at  $2,400  million  and  that  is  only  part 
of  it.  But  what  we  have  been  paying  for  is  to  keep  people  locked 
up  and  to  make  them  chronic  and  to  keep  from  getting  them  out  on 
the  job  and  rehabilitating  them  and  making  citizens  and  taxpayers 
out  of  them — we  are  already  paying  the  money.  This  is  a question  of 
rearranging  expenditures  and  coming  up  with  a much  better  result. 
I know  this  is  a difficult  thing  for  everyone.  But  great  sums  of  money 
are  now  being  spent  and  this  is  without  contemplating  the  wasted 
time — hours — the  loss  of  manpower,  the  money  we  are  paying  for 
pensions  for  emotional  disorders  in  the  veterans,  for  old-age  pensions 
and  so  forth.  Many  of  those  people,  incidentally,  in  the  older  age 
groups  are  depressed  rather  than  senile  and  depressed  at  the  way 
the  culture  handles  them  and  some  of  those  people  coidd  be  rehabili- 
tated. We  are  paying  it  all  right,  but 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  In  this  particular  area,  if  we  cut  these  budgets  in- 
stead of  going  forward,  it  is  really  false  economy,  isn’t  it? 

Dr.  Braceland.  It  is  indeed.  It  is  a paradox  of  parsimony  to 
think  of  just  simply  paying  for  keeping  people  in.  It  is  foolish  to 
contain  them  and  do  nothing  to  treat  them  and  prevent  them  from 
becoming  ill.  It  is  an  urgent  need,  though.  You  know,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  was  a time  when  we  would  stand  outside  a committee  door 
and  agree  among  ourselves  that  we  would  not  tell  the  whole  story, 
because  we  were  fearful  somebody  would  say,  “Well,  this  is  impossi- 
ble. We  will  give  the  money  to  heart  or  something  else.”  But  this 
is  not  so  anymore  due  to  the  work  which  has  been  done  and  the  ex- 
cellent work  at  YIMH  and  your  backing  of  it.  This  committee  par- 
ticularly, and  Senator  Hill 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I thought  this  was  one  of  the  best  examples  of  a pay- 
off in  governmental  research. 

Dr.  Braceland.  It  is.  It  is  immeasurable.  It  keeps  fathers  back 
with  families.  It  keeps  loved  ones  at  home.  It  used  to  be — 20  years 
ago — that  when  the  man  in  the  family  got  sick  he  had  to  go  to  a State 
hospital.  If  the  female  members  of  the  organization  got  sick,  every- 
body would  go  all  out  to  get  money  from  anywhere  to  keep  them 
somewhere  close  to  home.  But  when  the  breadwinner  broke  down 
he  would  have  to  go.  We  lost  a great  deal.  I don’t  think  we  will 
ever  get  over  the  things  which  many  of  us  did  in  the  service  in  the 
handling  of  men. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Cheston,  you  are  in  big  business — Smith,  Kline 
& French  is  one  of  the  larger  and  better  known  pharmaceutical  houses. 
What  do  you  think  about  this  investment  of  Government  funds  in 
research  in  mental  health  ? 

Mr.  Cheston.  We  think  it  is  absolutely  needed,  especially  in  the 
area  of  basic  research.  We  feel  that  the  good  that  comes  from  leader- 
ship at  the  Federal  level  wherein  it  inspires  others — in  private  indus- 
try or  foundation  work  to  also  contribute  and  in  fact  where  it  stimu- 
lates contributions  from  that  area,  creates  a much  broader  under- 
standing of  the  problem  and  a subsequent  sharing  of  the  total  cost 
so  that  we  are  very  highly  in  favor  of  the  leadership  in  the  research 
area. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Your  company  spends  a great  deal  of  money  in  re- 
search every  year.  Would  they  be  spending  it  if  they  did  not  think 
it  would  pay  off  ? 

Mr.  Cheston.  I think  our  present  solvency  would  answer  that. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  They  have  done  pretty  well  in  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Cheston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I have  been  up  there  and  I have  gone  through  some 
of  your  new  buildings. 

What  is  the  difference  between  mental  health  and  mental  illness? 
Is  it  a legal  or  is  it  a medical  difference? 

Dr.  Braceland.  It  is  a practical  difference.  There  are  many  peo- 
ple who  are  not  exactly  mentally  healthy  in  all  respects,  who  are  able 
to  stay  out  in  the  community  and  on  the  job.  And  it  has  sociological 
aspects  to  it.  When  a person  gets  too  far  out  of  line  the  community 
steps  in  and  extrudes  him  and  insists  that  he  be  incarcerated  and  this, 
then,  is  said  to  be  orderly.  You  can  only  incarcerate  somebody  who 
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is  psychotic.  So  there  are  sociological,  philosophical  and  medical 
differences  between  mental  health  and  mental  illness. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Some  people  from  the  National  Association  for  Ee- 
tarded  Children  made  the  statement  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  funds  al- 
located for  the  mentally  retarded — when  they  are  asking  for  funds  it 
is  mental  illness  and  when  they  go  to  get  the  funds  it  is  not. 

^Ir.  Gorman.  I was  going  to  make  one  comment  on  what  you  asked 
before.  AVlien  Dr.  Braceland  talked  about  rearranging  the  money — I 
could  remember  in  15  years  as  a newspaper  reporter  when  I toured 
these  State  mstitutions  and  superintendents  spoke  about  spending  a 
dollar  a day  per  patient  and  they  turned  money  back  to  the  legisla- 
ture. Many  supermtendents  turned  the  dollars  back.  They  got  a 
gold  star.  These  were  the  pinup  boys.  They  fogot  to  mention  one 
thing — ^tlie  average  stay  of  the  patient  was  10,  12,  20,  and  30  years 
and  this  became  an  uneconomical  business  because  you  had  to  keep 
buildmg  more  beds  and  more  beds.  I remember  one  time  when  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  had  to  build  a 3,000-bed  hospital.  I said  to  the 
Governor : “Keep  spending  a dollar  a day  and  you  will  have  them  all 
over  Oklahoma.”  It  will  take — just  spending  a buck  a day.  You  are 
not  going  to  get  anybody  out.  I also  argued  that  when  you  put  a 
little  more  money  m intensive  treatment  you  saved  funds.  N ow  certain 
States — for  example,  Georgia — have  adopted  tliis  procedure.  They 
are  now  sending  many  of  their  patients  to  the  general  hospital — 
^lacon  or  Atlanta — and  the  State  is  spending  $30  a day  and  yet  it  is 
costing  less  spending  $30  a day  for  the  short  period  of  stay  in  those 
general  hospitals  than  it  is  to  keep  the  chronic  patients  at  the  State 
Tiospital.  In  other  words,  the  per-patient  cost  is  that  much  less.  It 
is  imbelievable  yet  the  facts  bear  it  out.  I am  not  an  economist,  Mr. 
Chairman;  it  is  really  a rearrangement  of  dollars  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word;  we  would  rather  spend  a lot  of  money  and  cure  them 
in  27  days  or 

Mr.  Fogarty.  There  is  a complete  change  since  the  end  of  the  war. 

Dr.  Braceland.  Incredible.  I have  seen  within  the  past  month  a 
man  in  public  life  who  became  ill,  and  had  he  been  sick  10  years 
ago — 5 years  ago — this  man  would  have  been  in  a hospital  for  6 
months  and  he  would  have  been  through  with  liis  career. 

As  it  happened,  he  was  in  21  days,  he  has  been  treated,  he  is  going 
out,  he  is  a valuable  person,  and  all  persons  are  valuable,  but  he  is 
particularly  valuable  to  the  public,  and  I think  he  is  a sliining  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  thing  that  is  going  on — things  that  I would  not 
have  believed  myself.  This  is  very  much  worth  while. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Lesinski. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Dr.  Braceland,  you  mentioned  problems  of  the  aging, 
and  it  has  hit  home  to  me.  Working  fathers,  when  they  retire,  are 
at  a loss  and  they  are  actually  doing  themselves  more  harm  than  good 
because  they  have  no  way  of  keeping  themselves  busy  and  active  and 
this  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill — working  with  their  hands,  occupa- 
tional therapy — ^tliis  is  quite  important.  He  is  not  really  sick  just 
depressed. 

It  has  always  been  my  theory  that  the  prospective  retiree  should 
take  up  some  liobby  like,  even,  well,  knitting  or  whatever  it  may  be 
or  collecting  stamps  or  God  knows  what. 
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The  main  thing  he  has  to  be  occupied,  because  if  he  is  not,  he  will 
fall  into  a depressed  state  of  mind  and  eventually  he  is  sent  to  a 
hospital. 

Mr.  Gorman,  you  mentioned  in  my  district — what  institution  was 
that  ? 

Mr.  Gorman.  Lafayette  Clinic,  where  Dr.  Jack  Gottlieb  is.  In 
Detroit. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  One  question  addressed  to  any  one  of  the  three  of 
you.  I have  my  reservation  about  the  causes  for  mental  illness. 
What  is  your  theory  as  to  the  causes  of  mental  illness  ? 

Dr.  Braceeand.  Any  particular  one,  Mr.  Lesinski. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Generally  speaking. 

Dr.  Braceland.  I would  say  schizophrenia,  probably  an  organic 
underlay  and  a personality  difficulty  in  growing  up. 

I would  say  in  manic-depressive  phychosis  that  that  is — there  is 
certainly  something  in  there  which  is  organic  and  metabolic  which 
comes  to  the  fore  at  one  time  and  fades  at  another. 

Diseases  of  middle  life,  involutional  disease,  they  come  in  certain 
types  of  people.  In  other  words,  certain  types  of  personalities  are 
fated  for  those.  Frequently  very  valuable,  hard-working,  overly  con- 
scientious people  who  are  used  to  going  straight  down  the  line  and 
going  where  they  intend  to  go  and  accomplishing  a great  deal,  they 
come  into  middle  life  with  old  age  in  the  offing,  they  are  unable  to 
adapt  and  adjust,  they  are  unable  to  roll  with  the  ship  and  new  people 
come  along,  new  ideas,  they  do  not  adapt  easily  and  they  get  depressed. 

Some  of  them  instead  of  getting  depressed,  they  become  paranoid, 
that  other  people  are  to  blame.  As  to  the  older  age  groups,  I would 
say  some  of  that  is  organic  but  not  nearly  as  much  as  we  always 
thought  it  was.  I think  that  the  culture  treats  them  badly  and  a man 
who  has  been  a man  of  parts  and  raised  a family  and  been  a good 
citizen  in  the  community,  he  is  discarded  sometimes  by  fiat  of  a board 
of  directors  of  some  company.  He  goes  to  bed  at  night  64  and  wakes 
up  a good  man  at  65,  but  can  no  longer  work.  Within  2 years  as  you 
just  pointed  out  old  Mr.  Clines  is  either  dead  or  he  is  senile* 

Mr.  Lesinski.  What  I had  in  mind  was  excessive  overwork.  For 
instance,  in  industry  they  have  excellent  executives  that  push  many 
hours  a day  and  every  day  of  the  week  making  from  $500,000  to 
$700,000  a year  and  all  of  a sudden  it  catches  up  with  them  and  they 
are  out — maybe  at  the  age  of  35  or  40  or  45 — and  then  they  have  to  go 
through  the  process  of  rehabilitation  and  have  to  take  a lesser  job. 
Excessive  drinking  or  things  of  this  nature  are  what  I had  in  mind. 

Dr.  Braceland.  That  is  a factor.  But  there  is  something  driving 
them  to  it. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  Thank  you.  Doctor. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Gorman.  I was  thinking  about  this  aging  problem.  Ohio  is 
doing  this  and  Michigan  is  doing  this — old  people  were  formerly  piled 
up  in  these  institutions  and  now  there  is  an  attempt  to  get  them  into 
foster  homes  and  nursing  homes.  This  is  proving  very  effective.  In 
Michigan  I understand  they  are  getting  a thousand  people  out  of  the 
mental  hospitals,  elderly  people. 
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Mr.  Lesixski.  There  is  a problem  in  nui'sing  homes.  They  are 
getting  more  and  more  people.  1 did  not  know  in  this  connection, 
thotigh. 

Mr.  Gormax.  They  felt  they  had  to  get  the  people  out  of  the  back 
wards,  and  where  they  can  get  them  closer  to  the  families,  there  is 
much  greater  help. 

Mr.  Lesixski.  These  people  are  not  violent.  They  do  not  belong 
m an  institution. 

Mr.  Gormax.  They  were  originally  dtnnped  by  the  countries.  The 
comities  did  it.  They  wanted  to  get  them  oh  the  county  welfare 
rolls.  The  easiest  way  to  do  it  was  to  dmnp  them  on  the  State  hospital 
rolls.  I have  seen  this  time  and  time  again. 

If  you  have  been  in  a mental  hospital  for  a few  years — and  if  you 
are  that  old,  your  chances  of  getting  out  are  pretty  slim. 

Mr.  Lesixski.  Mlien  you  get  up  in  age  like  that  and  you  have  a 
psychosis,  you  think  you  are  actually  oh  the  rocker  and  you  continue 
that  way. 

]\Ir.  Gormax".  As  one  hospital  superintendent  put  it  to  me  and  he 
was  pretty  honest,  he  said.  *Tf  you  are  not  crazy  when  you  come  here, 
we  will  make  you  that  way.’’ 

Mr.  Chestox.  One  further  comment,  on  the  research  question.  Is 
the  Federal  research  program  working  out  and  do  we  subscribe  to  it  ? 

One  of  the  tilings  I have  noticed  is  the  tremendous  upsurge,  and  I 
think  you  will  agi'ee  with  this,  Mike,  hi  the  morale  at  the  hospital  stah 
level  when  research  comes  into  that  hospital. 

You  lind  it  is  the  spontaneous  uplifting  and  therefore  a much  better 
job  being  done  where  research  exists.  So  I would  say  that  is  a by- 
product of  the  research  elforts  and  a very  important  one. 

^Ir.  Lesixski.  At  that  point,  I meant  "to  ask  this  before.  TYLiat  is 
being  done  in  research  to  bring  alx)ut — to  inform  the  public  as  to  what 
brings  about  mental  breakdown  ? 

^Ir.  Chestox'.  Through  the  Xational  Association  for  Mental  Health 
educational  progi'ani.  we  are  continually  stressing  the  kind  of  things 
that  will  bring  on  stressful  situations  and  that  require  assistance  and 
of  course,  our  main  ehon  is  in  trying  to  steer  them  into  the  right  treat- 
ment— to  the  right  treatment  source,  but  we  have  many,  many  publica- 
tions in  this  area.  Congressman,  if  you  are  interested  in  it.  lYe  do 
not  lack  for  literature. 

Mr.  Lesixski.  If  the  average  American  was  more  aware  of  what — 
of  how  you  can,  you  might  have  less  breakdowns. 

Mr.  Chestox.  IVe  have  one  that  we  put  out.  how  to  deal  with  your 
tensions.  This  was  advertised  through  the  Advertising  Council  in 
the  subways  of  Xew  York,  in  transit  systems  all  over  the  country,  and 
the  poll  on  that  was  remarkable. 

Of  course,  we  try  and  get  the  broadcasting  people.  lx>th  television 
and  radio,  and  other  media  to  properly  interpret  this  problem  to  the 
public  but  it  is  a never-ending  job  and,  of  coui'se,  one  of  the  problems 
you  get  into  is  that  the  press  sometimes — the  radio  and  press  try  to  get 
more  sensationalism  into  that  for  readership  reasons. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Also,  another  medium  of  education  is  through  your 
campaign  fund  raising  activities.  I know  that.  Is  that  the  same 
week  all  over  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Gormax.  Mental  Health  lYeek  comes  up  in  May. 
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]\Ir.  Fogarty.  The  public  receives  a great  deal  of  information  that 
way  on  television,  radio,  newspapers,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Gormax.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  AYill  you  prepare  a table  for  the  record  showing  the 
costs  of  mental  illness  at  the  local.  State,  and  National  level,  and  also 
a table  for  the  past  6 years  showing  how  the  population  of  State  hos- 
pitals has  been  going  down  and  how  much. 

(The  information  follows :) 

Overall  Annual  Cost  of  Mental  Illness  in  the  United  States  Today 

It  is  estimated  that  mental  illness  costs  annually  approximately  $^,624,831,357 
as  follows : 


(a)  Total  maintenance  expenditures  of  public  mental  hospitals 

for  fiscal  1960 $927,  787,  593 

(b)  Proprietary  and  nonprofit  voluntary  mental  hospitals’  ex- 

penses (1956) 78,800,000 

(c)  Estimated  payments  for  private  psychiatric  care 100,  (KX^,  000 

(d)  Estimated  cost  of  care  and  maintenance  of  neuropsychiatric 

patients  in  Veterans’  Administration  hospitals  and  out- 
patient care  for  veterans  with  neuropsychiatric  condi- 
tions, 1960 321,750,000 

(e)  Veterans’  Administration  compensation  and  pension  payments 

to  veterans  with  neuropsychiatric  conditions 570,  342,  000 

(/)  Expenditures  of  Federal  agencies  other  than  the  Veterans’ 

Administration  for  mental  patients  (U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  hospitals.  Departments  of  Defense,  Justice,  Bureau 

of  Prisons,  Interior) 27,  098,  560 

(ff)  Amounts  expended  for  new  construction,  major  alterations, 
heavy  equipment  by  State  mental  hospitals,  institutions  for 
mentally  retarded  and  Veterans’  Administration  neuro- 
psychiatric hospitals,  1959 139, 005,  417 

(70  1958  expenditures  of  public  institutions  for  mental  defectives 

and  epileptics 243,  338,  287 

(0  Cost  of  public  assistance  to  mentally  ill  and  defective  persons-  32,  432,  400 
(J)  Dollar  value  of  work  years  lost  by  resident  patients  in 

mental  hospitals 685,  903, 092 

(7c)  Wages  and  salaries  lost  through  absenteeism  caused  by 

mental  illness 60,  000,  000 

(7)  Earnings  losses  in  1954  of  first  admissions  to  mental  hospitals 

in  that  1 year  alone 160,  000,  (X)0 


Total. 


3,  624,  831,  357 


Drop  in  mental  hospital  population,  1955-63 


[Resident  patients  at  end  of  year] 


Year : 

1955. 

1956. 

1957. 

1958. 


558,  922 
551,  390 
548,  626 
545, 182 


Year — Continued 

1959  

1960  

1961  

1962  


Note. — Total  drop  : 7-year  period,  43,000  patients. 


541,883 
535,  796 
527,  535 
515,  948 


LETTER  AND  STATEMENT  FROM  PHILIP  E.  RYAN 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  will  also  place  in  the  record  the  letter  and  state- 
ment from  Mr.  Philip  E.  Pyan,  executive  director,  the  ISTational  Asso- 
ciation for  Mental  Health,  concerning  educational  activities  in  behalf 
of  emotionally  handicapped  children. 
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(The  letter  and  statement  follows :) 


The  National  Association  for  Mental  Helvlth,  Inc., 


Xew  York,  X.Y.,  April  2, 1963. 


Hon.  John  E.  Fogarty, 

CJiainnan,  Suhcommittee  on  Labor,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  House 
Committee  mi  Appropriations,  the  Capitol,  Washington,  D.C. 


De.ar  Congressman  Fogarty  : After  discussion  with  the  appropriate  advisory 
council  of  the  National  Association  for  Mental  Health,  I respectfully  submit  this 
letter  and  the  attached  statement  in  support  of  our  recommendation  pertaining 
to  appropriations  for  educational  activities  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  in 
behalf  of  emotionally  handicapped  children. 

More  particularly,  we  are  urging  that  funds  be  appropriated  for  the  addition 
to  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Education  of  a specialist  on  emotionally  handicapped 
children,  assigned  to  the  Branch  on  Education  for  Exceptional  Children. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  afforded  us  to  present  this  statement,  and  we 
earnestly  hope  that  you,  as  chairman,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  will  act  favorably  on  our 
recommendation. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Philip  E.  Ryan,  Executive  Director. 


Recommendations  Pertaining  to  Appropriations  for  Educational  Actryties 
OF  the  U.'S.  Office  of  Education  in  Behalf  of  Emotionally  Handicapped 
Children  by  the  National  Association  for  Mental  Health,  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  April  2,  1963 


The  National  Association  for  Mental  Health  (NAMH)  is  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  the  mentally  ill  (seriously  emotionally  disturbed)  children  of  this 
Nation,  and  is  dedicated  to  furthering  the  development  and  provision  of  adequate 
and  proper  services  for  the  care,  treatment,  and  education  of  these  children. 

At  least  10  percent  of  school-age  children  in  the  United  States  require  some 
form  of  special  help  because  of  emotional  difficulties.  One-fifth  of  these  children, 
or  about  2 percent  of  all  school-age  children,  are  so  handicapi>ed  by  their  emo- 
tional disorders  that  they  require  special  education  and  related  services.^ 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  NAMH’s  objectives  is  to  help  bring  about 
provision  of  adequate  and  appropriate  public  school  educational  services  for 
these  emotionally  handicapped  children.  It  may  be  many  years  before  this  goal 
is  reached.  But  if  it  is  ever  to  be  reached,  there  is  much  that  can  and  should 
be  done  now,  mostly  by  State  and  local  governments,  upon  whom  rests  the  pri- 
mary responsibility. 

There  is  evidence  of  increasing  interest  in  the  emotionally  handicapped  child 
in  the  local  public  schools  and  in  State  educational  agencies.  Each  year  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  calls  a conference  of  representatives  of  si)ecial  educa- 
tion from  the  State  educational  agencies.  The  State  representatives,  them- 
selves, usually  identify  the  topics  to  be  given  major  emphasis  at  these  con- 
ferences. It  seems  especially  significant  that  the  topic  chosen  for  major 
consideration  this  year  was  developing  educational  programs  for  emotionally 
disturbed  children  and  youth.  Further  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  the  statistics 
and  other  data  cited  later. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  increasing  interest,  and  in  the  face  of  the  growing  dimen- 
sions of  the  problem  of  serious  childhood  emotional  disturbance,  and  the  pressing 
unmet  educational  needs  of  these  children,  the  NAMH  notes  with  the  gravest 
concern  that  the  Office  of  Education  does  not  have  a specialist  to  give  leadership 
and  service  in  this  field. 

The  NA]\IH  has  noted  with  satisfaction  that  for  a number  of  years  the  staff 
of  the  Branch  on  Exceptional  Children  and  Youth  has  included  specialists  on 
the  mentally  retarded,  the  deaf,  and  the  visually  handicapped.  We  have  also 
noted  with  satisfaction  that  in  recent  years  the  Office  of  Education  has  played 
an  increasingly  significant  role  in  encouraging  State  and  local  governments  to 
provide  special  education  services  for  those  handicapped  children. 


1 This  estimate  may  be  a very  conservative  one.  The  recent  report  of  the  California 
State  Department  of  Education  to  the  California  State  legislature,  “The  Emotionally 
Handicapped  Child  and  the  School,”  Dec.  24,  1959,  includes  prevalence  estimates  ranging 
from  4 to  12  percent. 
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The  National  Association  for  Mental  Health  believes  strongly  that  the  staff 
of  the  Branch  on  Exceptional  Children  and  Youth  should  likewise  include  a 
specialist  in  the  education  of  emotionally  handicapped  children  whose  number 
is  the  second  largest  of  all  the  groups  of  exceptional  children. 

Now  that  there  exist  firmer  concepts  about  the  education  of  emotionally 
handicapped  children,  and  a greater  body  of  knowledge  based  on  experience, 
it  is  of  crucial  importance  that  the  Oflace  of  Education  have  available  such  a 
permanent  staff  consultant  to  make  sure  that  knowledge  gained  in  one  State  is 
made  available  in  practical  form  to  the  other  States.  Moreover,  if  the  Branch 
were  so  staffed,  and  equipped  with  supportive  resources,  it  could  collect  and 
disseminate  needed  information,  especially  on  new  developments  and  procedures 
such  as  State  laws,  qualification  and  training  of  teachers,  curriculum  practices, 
and  the  like. 

We  are  informed  that  while  recent  budgets  of  the  OfiSce  of  Education,  includ- 
ing the  budget  for  fiscal  1963-64,  have  initially  contained  provision  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  a specialist,  this  item  was  deleted  when  the  budgets  were 
reviewed  for  final  Executive  approval. 

The  National  Association  for  Mental  Health  strongly  urges  that  this  item 
be  reinstated  in  the  Ofiice  of  Education  budget  for  fiscal  1963-64  and  that  there 
be  appropriated  suflScient  funds  for  this  purpose. 

There  follows  a summary  of  statistical  and  other  data  in  support  of  our 
recommendation.  Most  of  the  information  contained  in  this  summary  was 
provided  by  the  Office  of  Education’s  Branch  on  Education  for  Exceptional 
Children  (formerly  the  Branch  on  Exceptional  Children  and  Youth)  which, 
from  time  to  time,  has  made  multiple  area  studies  that  included  the  emotionally 
disturbed  and  socially  maladjusted  as  one  of  the  numerous  areas  of  excep- 
tionality. 

STATISTICS 

The  expanding  role  of  the  public  schools  in  educating  emotionally  disturbed 
and  socially  maladjusted  children  can  be  seen  in  statistics  collected  by  the  Office 
of  Education  in  1948  and  again  in  1958.  The  number  of  school  systems  reporting 
enrollments  of  these  children  in  a special  education  program  jumped  from  90 
in  1948  to  nearly  500  in  1958.  These  500  were  scattered  over  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Nation.  How^ever,  the  development  within  the  States  is  very  uneven,  for 
in  33  States,  programs  were  reported  by  fewer  than  10  school  systems.  Six 
States  had  between  25  and  50  school  systems  with  such  programs. 

Altogether  there  were  nearly  29,000  of  these  children  and  youth  reported  en 
rolled  in  special  education  in  local  public  schools  and  another  37,000  in  public 
and  private  residential  schools  or  institutions.  This  means  that  of  the  approxi- 
mately 840,000  school-age  children  who  were  believed  to  need  special  education 
in  1958,  because  of  an  emotional  handicap,  less  than  10  percent  were  receiving 
such  help  from  all  the  Nation’s  schools,  and  less  than  3l^  percent  from  local 
public  schools. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  is  currently  conducting  a study  of  special  educa- 
tion programs  in  the  1962-63  school  year  that  will  provide  data  on  the  number 
currently  enrolled.  Assuming  that  2 percent  of  the  school-age  population  needs 
special  education  because  they  are  emotionally  disturbed  or  socially  mal- 
adjusted, there  are  now  nearly  1 million  such  children  and  youth.  Even  if  all 
schools — local  public  schools,  and  public  and  private  residential  schools  and 
institutions — have  been  able  to  double  the  size  of  their  programs  in  the  past  5 
years,  there  would  still  be  only  a little  over  10  percent  of  the  Nation’s  emo- 
tionally handicapped  children  having  opportunity  for  special  education. 

STATE  AID 

Twenty-three  of  the  States  now  include  the  emotionally  disturbed  or  socially 
maladjusted  among  the  types  of  exceptionality  eligible  for  the  State’s  program 
of  financial  aid  to  local  public  school  systems  for  special  education.  However, 
in  most  of  these  States,  because  of  failure  or  inability  to  appropriate  funds  for 
such  programs,  or  because  of  the  administrative  regulations  governing  eligi- 
bility, such  State  aid  is  not  actually  available. 
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STATE  CEETITICATIOX 

In  1953  only  a handful  of  States  required  any  kind  of  specialized  training 
in  addition  to  a regular  teaching  certificate  to  teach  emotionally  disturbed 
children.  By  1961,  however,  18  States  had  developed  special  requirement  stand- 
ards which  governed  the  selection  of  teachers.  The  need  for  a period  of  time 
for  exj)erimentation  and  for  the  study  of  the  qualifications  needed  by  teachers 
in  this  area  has  probably  been  the  reason  that  not  all  States  with  programs  in 
this  area  of  exc-eptionality  have  developed  specialized  certification  requirements 
for  teachers. 

STATE  LEGISLATIOX 

Much  of  the  State  legislation  providing  for  special  education  of  emotionally 
disturbed  children  in  local  public  school  systems  has  been  enacted  or  imple- 
mented in  very  recent  years — in  many  cases  within  the  past  5 years.  (See 
list.  p. — .) 

STATE  COXSULTATI^’E  STAFFS 

Very  few  States  have  an  education  specialist  on  their  special  education  staff 
whose  major  responsibility  is  the  education  of  emotionally  disturbed  or  socially 
maladjusted  children. 

COLLEGE  AXD  UXIVEKSITY  PBOGBAMS  OF  PBEPABATIOX  FOB  TEACHEBS  OF  E:M0TI0XALLY 

DISTTJBBED  CHILDEEX 

Fifteen  colleges  and  universities  reported  programs  of  professional  prepara- 
tion for  teachers  of  the  emotionally  disturbed  and/or  socially  maladjusted  dur- 
ing 1961-62.-  There  appears  to  be  very  uneven  geographic  distribution  of 
teacher  preparation  opportunities  in  this  field,  as  10  of  the  15  colleges  were 
located  in  the  Midwest,  2 in  the  South,  2 in  the  northeast,  and  1 in  the  Far  West. 

List  of  States  With  Specific  Legislation  Peovisioxs  foe  the  Special 
Education  of  Ehotioxallt  Distuebed  Chhdbex* 


Term  used : State 

Emotionally  disturbed Arizona. 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

Oklahoma. 

Virginia. 

Emotionally  or  socially  maladjusted Connecticut. 


Kansas. 

New  Jersey. 
Oregon. 
Washington. 
West  Virginia. 

Emotionally  maladjusted Iowa. 

Hawaii. 

Maladjusted Delaware. 

Illinois. 

Emotional  condition Florida. 

Emotional  or  social  conditions North  Dakota. 

Emotional  or  moral  deviation Montana. 

Emotional  disorder New  York. 

Emotional  handicap Rhode  Island. 

Psychologically  exceptional Tennessee. 

Neurological  disorders  or  defects Nevada. 


♦Based  on  information  provided  by  the  Branch  on  Exceptional  Children  and  Youth. 
U.S.  Office  of  Education. 


2 Preliminary  data  from  a study  beinp  made  by  the  Branch  on  Exceptional  Children  and 
Youth.  Programs  were  included  in  this  study  only  when  they  had  a minimum  sequence 
of  specialized  preparation  in  the  given  area  of  exceptionality,  with  at  least  9 semester 
hours  of  specialized  preparation,  including  a study  of  the  characteristics  of  the  children, 
a study  of  specialized  teaching  methods  and  curriculum,  and  supervised  student  teaching. 
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MENTAL  RETARDATION 

WITNESS 

DR.  MARTIN  PALMER,  UNIVERSITY  OF  WICHITA,  WICHITA,  KANS. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right,  Dr.  Palmer.  Last  time  I saw  you,  you 
were  a speech  and  hearing  expert. 

Have  you  met  Mr.  Lesinski  ? 

Dr.  Palmer.  That  is  right.  The  Congressman  comes  from  my  old 
hometown. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Lesinski  ? 

Dr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Go  ahead. 

Dr.  Palmer.  My  name  is  Martin  F.  Palmer,  and  I am  a doctor  of 
science.  I am  the  director  of  the  institute  of  logopedics  and  profes- 
sor of  logopedics  at  the  University  of  Wichita,  at  Wichita,  Kans. 

The  appropriations  made  to  the  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases 
and  Blindness  for  the  development  of  research  in  the  field  of  speech 
and  hearing  disorders  have  already  resulted  in  very  large  gains  in 
knowledge  of  these  tragic  conditions. 

Not  only  individual  investigators,  but  program  projects  are  being 
supported.  We  are  beginning  to  have  better  information  about  pre- 
vention, examination,  and  rehabilitation.  The  Vocational  Eehabilita- 
tion  Administration  also  has  developed  training  workshops  for  coun- 
selors and  is  assisting  in  the  first  graduate  years  with  professional 
preparation.  All  of  this  is  good  investment,  and  I trust  these  appro- 
priations can  be  expanded. 

This  Congress  is  considering  for  the  first  time  a full-scale  attack  on 
the  problems  of  mental  retardation.  No  condition  has  been  more  mis- 
understood and  neglected  than  this  one  by  the  scientists  who  should 
have  been  the  most  active.  This  is  particularly  amazing  when  it  is 
remembered  that  nearly  every  State  has  recognized  the  problem  by 
creating  at  least  one  institution  for  the  care  of  these  persons,  and  in- 
deed, in  some  instances,  creating  them  in  the  hope  of  returning  such 
persons  to  society. 

For  example,  in  Kansas,  the  first  State  institution  created  in  1888 
was  named  the  Kansas  State  Training  School.  Only  recently  was  it  re- 
named the  Kansas  State  Hospital.  Both  of  these  designations  are  mi- 
realistic,  since  it  is  still  primarily  a custodial  institution,  with  some 
research  and  rehabilitation  efforts. 

The  advent  of  intelligence  testing,  and  the  widespread  use  of  intelli- 
gence tests  have  actually  obscured  many  of  the  basic  issues  in  mental 
retardation.  Certainly  these  tests  quantify  the  scope  of  the  problem 
and  by  these  means  we  can  identify  about  6 million  persons. 

For  the  public  schools  and  for  superficial  planning,  this  is  sufficient. 
One  can  predict  in  a given  State  how  many  will  be  involved  in  classes 
for  the  educable,  how  many  community  centers  of  what  size  shall  be 
built,  how  large  the  State  institutions  shall  be,  et  cetera. 

To  come  clearly  to  grips  with  the  problem,  let  me  state  that  intelli- 
gence tests  per  se  are  based  on  the  communicative  efficiency  of  the  in- 
dividual. The  so-called  nonverbal  tests  are  not  so  reliable  as  the  verbal 
ones,  and  even  the  nonverbal  tests  study  only  communicative  levels. 
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Obviously  then,  such  tests  are  built  on  the  common  observation  that 
one  can  measm'e  the  efficiency  of  a brain  by  judging  its  effectiveness  in 
communicating ; how  much  information  can  it  bring  f oith  in  response 
to  a coimnmiicative  challenge,  et  cetera. 

All  of  this  tends  to  hide  the  essential  nature  of  mental  I'etardation. 

Educational  effoits  in  the  traditional  way  must  also  be  examined. 
These  are  helpful,  but  isolating  this  group  so  that  more  time  can  be 
taken  with  each  child  camiot  hold  answers  to  the  problem.  Study  of 
the  laws  of  learning  in  order  to  do  better  with  these  children  simply 
means  that  all  children  should  have  the  benefits  of  such  research. 

All  students  of  tliis  problem  agree  that  the  label  ‘‘mental  retarda- 
tion“  is  simply  a convenient  way  to  escape  the  fact  that  one  camiot 
place  much  hope  in  sii^le  effort  attacks.  Tlie  problem  is  that  mental 
retardation  is  a collection  of  perhaps  hiuidreds  of  disorders.  The  only 
common  link  is  the  commmiicative  lelationsliip. 

^lental  retardation  at  this  time  does  not  belong  to  any  one  profes- 
sion. It  is  not  a biomedical  problem  alone ; it  is  not  a psychological 
problem  alone ; it  is  not  an  educational  problem  alone ; it  is  not  a speech 
and  hearing  problem  alone.  It  certainly  should  not  be  confused  with 
mental  health. 

The  President's  message  on  mental  retardation  clearly  expresses  a 
plan  which  can  be  successful.  Of  the  elements  of  the  plan,  the  most 
important  for  the  future  is  the  establishment  of  the  10 — and  perhaps 
more  later — research  centers.  The  conununity  and  State  plans  also 
fill  a need  of  providing  at  least  attention  to  the  problems  even  though 
these  are  really  only  expansions  of  existing  ideas.  For  the  past  few 
years  in  my  testimony  I have  also  been  advocating  the  support  of  cen- 
ters rather  than  individual  projects. 

For  nearly  30  years  at  the  Institute  of  Logopedics  we  have  been  en- 
gaged in  both  basic  and  clinical  research  into  mental  retardation  as 
attacked  through  communicative  disorders.  IVe  have  been  able  to 
ligence  for  example,  that  cerebral  palsy  is  not  one  of  diminished  intel- 
ligence per  se,  although  some  cases  do  turn  out  to  be  mentally  re- 
tarded. Thirty  yeai's  ago  it  was  thought  that  all  or  nearly  all  were 
idiots.  The  saWe  has  been  true  of  aphasic  conditions  in  both  adults 
and  children.  In  many  cases  we  have  shown  that  the  original  estimate 
of  intelligence  by  standard  methods  is  at  fault. 

AVe  have  shown  an  apparent  increase  of  intelligence  both  as  reflected 
in  standard  scores,  as  well  as  in  practical  life.  TTliile  none  of  our 
early  cases  of  aphasia  in  childhood  has  managed  a college  degree — 
the  usual  hallmark  of  intelligence — we  have  many  hundreds  earning 
gainful  livings.  The  return  economically  to  society  has  more  than 
paid  the  cost. 

Many  of  them  lead  perfectly  normal  lives.  Gains  of  intelligence 
of  10  to  20  points  are  common. 

Also  we  have  developed  a unique  plan  of  residential  care  with  many 
years  of  experience  in  training  house  parents. 

The  Institute  of  Logopedics  is  the  largest  reliabilitation  center  of 
its  kind.  Certainly  one  of  the  research  centers  advocated  by  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  located  here  or  at  a similar  institution  devote<l  to  the 
as])ects  of  communication  and  its  relationships  to  mental  retardation. 

At  the  Institute  of  Logopedics  the  grant  proposed  by  the  President 
of  SI. 500.000  for  75  percent  of  the  construction  costs  added  to  our 
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$4  million  plant,  plus  program  support  of  $500,000  a year,  would  make 
possible  a minimum  start  toward  the  answers  to  the  communicative 
aspects  so  urgently  and  centrall}^  needed.  A larger  program  support 
budget  would  be  preferable. 

There  should  be  support  of  professional  preparation  in  all  centers 
chosen.  In  such  preparation,  methods  of  evaluation,  planning,  im- 
plementation, and  so  forth,  should  be  taught.  Inservice  grants  would 
be  of  the  highest  value.  The  quickest  way  to  effectuate  research  gains 
is  to  couple  such  research  centers  with  professional  preparation  and 
clinical  attacks. 

The  persons  prepared,  be  they  in  education,  psychology,  speech 
pathology,  medicine,  or  any  other  discipline  should  be  prepared  as 
clinical  experts  in  mental  retardation — not  teachers,  physicians,  or 
psychologists,  per  se. 

The  problem  of  location  should  also  be  discussed.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  a hospital  could  not  develop  a good  program  in  mental  re- 
tardation. It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  a mentally  re- 
tarded person  is  not  sick  either  physically  or  mentally — except  as 
other  persons  get  ill. 

To  consider  university  hospitals  as  priority  items  means  only  a 
serious  stretching  of  the  hospital  concept.  A rehabilitation  center  is 
exactly  as  good  a location.  Such  a center  may  have  laboratories, 
physicians,  and  all  the  other  resources.  Any  center  is  obviously 
stronger  with  some  sort  of  university  affiliation. 

In  fact  the  hospital  idea  may  have  some  very  definite  disadvan- 
tages— stretching  of  staff,  lack  of  space,  tendency  to  devote  energies  to 
the  emergencies  of  illness,  and  so  forth. 

Thus  center  locations  should  be  chosen  so  that — 

(1)  Their  clinical  facilities  may  be  used  for  practical  applications 
of  new  ideas. 

(2)  They  should  be  chosen  for  their  ability  to  transmit  to  students 
and  to  other  training  institutions  the  latest  findings. 

(3)  They  should  be  chosen  so  that  new  ideas  of  others  may  be  most 
effectively  tested  and  validated. 

The  attack  on  these  problems,  Mr.  Chairman,  must  be  varied.  Such 
findings  as  galactosemia  and  phenylketonuria  can  be  multiplied.  This 
is  medical  research,  of  course,  but  the  fields  of  biology,  psychology, 
communication  also  have  as  great  dividends  to  pay. 

Society  cannot  afford  spending  $1,660.75  per  year  per  case  in  insti- 
tutional care  for  nothing  but  concealment;  this  is  a sort  of  nonre- 
warding state  game  of  hide  and  seek.  If  all  the  6 million  were  placed 
in  custodial  institutions,  the  cost  per  year  would  be  nearly  $10  iDillion 
with  not  a cent  returned.  This  is  probably  close  to  what  the  mentally 
retarded  cost  society  anyway,  institutionalized  or  not. 

What  can  happen  may  be  illustrated  by  one  case. 

In  the  early  years  of  our  work  we  saw  a boy,  12  years  old,  who  was 
still  working  at  the  first  grade  level.  He  was  tested  psychologically 
and  referred  in  with  a Binet  test  report  of  21  IQ.  Such  an  IQ,  correct 
or  not,  put  this  boy  below  any  reasonable  hope  of  independent  exist- 
ence, and  he  was  accepted  for  clinical  work  and  research  only  for 
possible  improvement  of  his  severe  communicative  disorder. 

Institutional  placement  would  have  cost  the  State  of  Kansas 
$96,323.50  if  his  life  expectancy  was  three  score  years  and  ten.  But  it 
did  not  come  out  this  way.  As  his  communication  improved  he  began 
to  be  able  to  grasp  education. 
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To  make  the  story  short,  he  is  at  present  gainfully  employed  in  a 
large  urban  hospital  Avith  full  responsibilitA^  for  the  linen  laundry 
including  im'entory,  the  superAusion  of  other  employees,  et  cetera. 
For  years,  he  sent  us  $5  a month  as  a contribution  toAA^ard  the  care  of 
some  other  misunderstood,  mentally  retarded  child. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I haA^e  prepared  a prospectiA^e  outline  of  A\diat  a com- 
municatively centered  attack  should  be,  and  it  is  included  in  this 
statement  folloA\ung. 

If  you  Avant  me  to  read  it,  I Avill. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I am  interested  in  this  approach.  IVeren't  you  on 
the  'Moday*'  shoAv  a feAv  A\'eeks  ago  ? 

Dr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir.  IVe  presented  some  similar  case  results. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  had  a couple  of  children  there. 

Dr.  Palmer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I associated  you  Avith  speech  and  hearing  defects, 
instead  of  mental  retardation. 

Dr.  Palmer.  I am  also  interested  in  the  connection  betAveen  com- 
munications defects  and  mental  retardation,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I thought  that  Avas  a good  program.  It  Avas  very 
interesting. 

I am  interested  in  the  legislation  that  has  been  introduced.  I am 
not  satisfied  Avith  it,  and  I think  some  changes  ought  to  be  made.  I 
think  that  the  President  should  have  sent  tAvo  messages  instead  of 
one,  and  separated  them  to  make  sure  mental  retardation  Avas  separate 
from  mental  illness. 

Dr.  Palmer.  This  is  very  confusing  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  is  in  the  Congress,  too.  I Avas  thinking  of  putting 
in  a separate  bill  and  taking  the  parts  out  of  the  President’s  education 
bill  because  that  education  bill  is  not  going  to  see  the  light  of  day, 
I do  not  believe,  in  its  present  form. 

Also,  perhaps  some  change  should  be  made  in  the  grant  programs 
and  maybe  put  some  mone}^  in  for  staff.  One  part  of  the  grant  pro- 
gram is  grants  to  States.  I thought  it  should  be  grants  to  centers 
like  this  or  other  centers  that  haA^e  some  connection  Avith  the  retarded 
problem. 

Dr.  Palmer.  I have  a comment  here  on  Avhat  the  President’s  budget 
really  means — I did  a little  rough  figuring  on  hoAv  much  Ave  Avere 
going  to  spend  per  retarded  child.  It  is  about  $5. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I knoAv  the  budget  is  a very  meager  one.  I think 
the  President’s  Committee  did  a good  job  as  far  as  they  Avent,  but 
I think  they  could  have  done  a better  job  if  they  had  a little  more 
time.  Go  ahead. 

Dr.  Palimer.  I have  a conceptual  model  diagram  here  Avhich  shoAvs 
Ave  are  getting  at  the  communicative  approach  to  mental  retardation. 
This  model,  if  I may  take  a moment  to  explain,  shoAvs  hoAv  the  experi- 
ences of  the  Avorld  around  a person  comes  to  him,  hoAv  they  are  carried 
up  to  the  brain,  AA-hat  the  brain  does  Avith  them,  and  hoA\’  the  brain 
Avorks  in  putting  them  out  again  in  communication.  The  only  AA'ay 
Ave  can  get 

Mr.  Fogarty.  lYill  you  start  over  again  ? 

Dr.  Palmer.  Here  is  a machine,  the  left-liand  side  represents  a sort 
of  microphone. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  it  Avould  be  better  if  you  stood  up  and  slioAA*ed 
it  to  us. 

(The  diagram  and  explanation  folloAv :) 
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A Peospectus  of  Research  oh  Mental  Retardation 

A.  CONCEPTUAL  MODEL  OF  THE  INTELLIGENCE  MACHINERY 

I.  An  oversimplified  conceptual  model,  which  emphasizes  the  communicative 
aspects  of  intelligence,  is  presented.  The  model  attempts  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  feedback  and  interlooping  arrangements  of  the  central  nervous 
system,  since  these  seem  to  have  been  overlooked,  at  least  to  some  extent,  in  the 
study  of  mental  retardation.  On  the  input  side,  if  disturbances  and  disruptions 
exist,  they  inevitably  affect:  first,  the  materials  from  which  intellectual  learn- 
ing, and  second,  judgments  are  made.  The  effect  of  the  emotions  is  also 
emphasized.  The  output  side  in  its  infiuence  on  input  has  been  ignored  in 
pathological  research.  The  problems  centered  in  the  arbitrary  concept  of  mental 
retardation  must  come  into  being  as  this  machinery  is  out  of  order,  poorly 
constructed,  or  operates  in  a strange  or  unintended  milieu.  (When  man  first 
meets  intelligent  life  on  some  outworldly  planet,  he  will  inevitably  be  placed 
in  the  iX)sition  of  mental  retardation,  since  his  output  equipment  will  not 
operate  teleologically. ) Research  must  therefore  be  conducted  on  the  •‘machine 
in  to  to”  and  the  machine-environment  interaction. 

B.  THE  NATURE  OF  INTELLIGENCE 

1.  We  cannot  go  very  far  in  a study  of  mental  retardation  without  further 
study  of  the  nature  of  intelligence. 

{a)  Halstead  et  al. — The  work  of  Halstead  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
kind  of  creative  study  that  must  be  done  in  order  to  come  to  objective  answers. 
Whether  such  items  as  power,  etc.,  are  correct  naturally  needs  further  study. 
Should  these  or  similar  constructs  prove  correct,  much  work  needs  to  be  done  on 
the  continuum  of  intelligence  in  terms  of  this  definition. 

(6)  Morphological,  metal)Olic,  et  al. — 1.  We  are  in  need  of  further  investi- 
gations into  the  differences  that  must  exist  between  the  morphological  features 
of  intelligence  versus  mental  retardation.  The  field  of  cerebral  palsy,  for 
example,  already  has  forced  a redesign  of  our  hypotheses.  What  is  meant 
here  is  that  the  former  idea  was  that  since  cerebral  palsy  was  the  result, 
primarily,  of  a lesion  of  the  CNS  and  since  the  CNS  was  the  organ  of  intel- 
ligence of  these  cases,  therefore  intelligence  must  suffer  categorically.  Our 
work  shows,  conclusively,  the  errors  in  the  assumption.  Intelligence  in  cerebral 
palsy,  while  skewed  to  the  right,  is  essentially  in  the  normal  human  continuum. 

Improved  habilitative  methods  continue  to  show  further  errors  in  the  older 
formulation. 

2.  Metabolic:  That  the  fundamental  metabolic  processes  are  involve<l  in 
mental  retardation  seems,  without  question — witness  phenylketonuria,  et  al. 
We  need  studies  on  the  fundamental  biochemistry  of  intelligence,  per  se,  and 
the  relationships  of  communication  to  this  biochemistry. 

3.  Psychological  and  other  test  procedures : 

(a)  It  has  become  obvious  that  the  testing  procedures  represented  by 
Biuet-Simon,  WISC,  et  al.,  are  outmoded.  These  after-the-fact  observations 
have  been  unproductive  and  sterile  in  the  development  of  solutions  to  the 
problem.  Because  they  are  relatively  simple,  easily  quantified,  and  validate 
themselves  readily  against  educational  criteria,  they  have  obscured  the 
search  for  the  nature  of  intelligence.  Except  in  gross  developmental  lesions, 
we  still  do  not  know  the  real  differences,  the  exact  truths  of  the  variables 
represented  by  the  IQ  range  of  10  to  200.  Further,  the  tests  are  not 
error-free,  even  with  the  best  psychometrists.  In  fact  the  definition  of 
“best”  in  connection  with  the  word  “psychometrist”  connotes  frequently 
that  several  degrees  of  intellectual  caution  are  missing  from  the  usual 
concepts.  What  is  really  needed  is  a new  departure,  perhaps  along  the 
lines  suggested  by  Mateer  (ca.  1925),  i.e.,  conditioning  experimentation. 

(&)  Better  diagnostic  instruments  are  also  needed,  even  if  these  are 
not  new  departures.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  most  valid  of  all  the 
IQ  tests — the  Binet — has  a built-in  error  of  5 percent,  and  when  such 
tests  are  used  to  channel  the  life  of  an  individual  permanently,  the  error 
is  much  too  large. 

4.  Relationship  between  communication  and  intelligence:  The  studies  thus 
far  done  are  certainly  hazy  and  vague.  It  may  be  that  there  is  no  really  valid 
difference  between  communicative  functions  and  intelligence. 
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5.  Relationship  between  input,  output,  and  interlooping  relays,  and  intel- 
ligence : 

(a)  Gellner’s  hypotheses  are  on  iwint  here  and  should  be  further  ex- 
plored. It  is  quite  possible  that  many  cases  of  mental  retardation  are 
not  the  result  of  inadequate  integration,  but  occur  in  the  learning  process 
as  the  result  of  partial  destruction  and  consequent  perturbation  of  function 
at  the  first  and  second  afferent  synapses.  Such  partial  destructions  might 
be  the  result  of  developmental  failures,  metabolic  disorders,  disease,  etc. 
This  would  materially  affect  our  constructs  of  what  intelligence  is,  and 
consequently  also  mental  retardation. 

6.  Emotional  processes  as  related  to  intelligence:  There  seems  to  be  no 
question  that  early  psychosocial  stati  affect  the  eventual  intelligence,  but 
investigations  thus  far  are  also  quite  diffuse  and  vague. 

7.  Essential  studies  of  the  integrative  process : The  field  of  cybernetics  seems 
to  offer  some  hope  of  analogous  understanding.  However,  direct  attacks  need 
to  be  made.  We  know  little  about  the  processes  of  apperception,  nition,  memory 
storage,  choice,  etc.  Even  perception  itself  has  been  mainly  studied  in  vision, 
and  a great  deal  of  this  work  is  of  questionable  experimental  design. 

C.  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  “MENTAL  RETARDATION” 

I.  Prenatal 

{a)  While  much  interest  has  been  shown  in  genetics,  as  much  more  remains 
to  be  done. 

(b)  The  actual  developmental  process  of  the  CNS  as  it  relates  to  metabolic, 
nutritional,  and  other  factors  needs  further  study. 

(c)  Various  pathological  and  epidemiological  studies  need  to  be  expanded 
relative  to  the  pregnancy  period. 

II.  Paranatal 

The  evidence  concerning  the  birth  process  is  dubious  at  best.  Long-range, 
longitudinal  studies  similar  to  the  cerebral  palsy  project  at  NINDB  need 
to  be  carried  out,  with  the  birth  records,  and  really  adequate  followup. 

III.  Postnatal 

{a)  Longitudinal  studies  are  urgently  needed. — The  normal  is  really  not 
completely  known,  and  we  need  much  reclassification  of  Gesell’s  norms,  the 
Vineland,  Templin-Darley,  etc. 

(&)  The  geriatic  destiny  is  also  inadequately  covered. — Every  State  has 
more  cases  of  mental  retardation  outside  institutions  than  inside.  Studies 
might  show  we  have  been  much  too  pessimistic  about  the  eventual  outcome 
of  these  problems. 

(c)  The  interaction  of  the  various  communicative  disorders  with  intelligence 
also  must  he  studied  further. — Such  problems  as  aphasia  in  childhood,  cerebral 
palsy,  mongoloidism,  schizophrenia,  social  deprivation,  etc.,  need  much  larger 
sample  investigations.  Also,  many  extant  studies  are  actually  in  vacuo,  that 
is,  they  are  the  result  of  artificially  selecting  out  of  the  milieu  certain  problems 
for  psychometric  observations.  Under  these  conditions  only  false  probability 
statistics  can  result.  These  studies  need  to  be  made  in  the  milieu  of 
rehabilitative  efforts. 

D.  REHABILITATION 

I.  Effects  of  interactive  musical  therapy 

This  new  approach  needs  to  be  amplified  and  extended.  Our  own  work 
shows  some  amazing  results.  In  fact,  while  this  is  at  present  the  most  promising 
lead,  the  who(le  area  needs  study.  It  has  not  had  good  scientific  rigor 
applied  to  it. 

{a)  Music  in  general. — The  reasons  for  the  apparent  invulnerability  of 
the  musical  areas  of  the  brain,  as  we  have  pointed  out  for  25  years,  need 
to  be  found,  and  further  studies  made. 

II.  Effects  of  sensory  modification 

{a)  Gellner’s  work  (above)  as  well  as  that  of  others  (Itard,  Seguin,  et  al.) 
must  be  explored  rigorously. 
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III.  Effects  of  communicative  r eh  at)  Hit  at  ion 

(o)  When  attention  is  paid  to  linguistic  organization  in  communicative  re- 
habilitation there  appears  to  be  concomitant  gain  in  IQ.  Of  course,  this  gain 
reflects  the  indirect  nature  of  the  measure;  nevertheless,  controlled  studies 
should  be  imdertaken. 

(6)  Attention  to  the  melodic,  rhythmic,  and  accentual  nature  of  communica- 
tation,  as  first  pointed  out  by  Muyskens,  also  seems  to  alter  the  effective  IQ. 

(c)  Even  articulatory  work  has  an  effect,  and  should  be  more  carefully  and 
extensively  studied. 

(d)  The  reflexological-phylogenetic  approach  (Muyskens,  Fay,  Pahner)  holds 
promise. 

IV.  Medical  et  at.  rehabilitation 

(a)  Drug  studies  should,  of  course,  be  continued.  There  is  good  reason  to 
hope  that  the  minimal  successes  achieved  thus  far  may  be  followed  with  good 
results. 

(b)  Nutritional  and  biochemical  studies  need  to  be  undertaken. 

(c)  Fay’s  work  on  hydrodynamics  should  receive  the  benefit  of  sharply  de- 
signed experimental  studies.  There  seems  to  be  no  question  but  that  in  individual 
cases,  there  has  been  marked  improvement. 

1.  Is  such  improvement  the  result  of  lowered  specific  fluid  pressures  ? 

2.  Or  is  it  the  result  of  changes  in  the  electrolyte  balance? 

3.  Or  are  other  factors  involved? 

(d)  The  effects  of  imbalancing  the  sensory  inputs  by  special  amplification, 
distortion,  etc.,  should  be  studied  further. 

r.  The  “laics  of  learnm^'' 

(a)  Further  general  work  is  indicated  on  learning  theory,  but  the  various 
learning  theories  must  be  put  to  genuine  tests.  It  is  probable  that  none  is 
satisfactory  re  mental  retardation. 

1.  Mowrer — transfer  effects,  autism,  etc. 

2.  Hilgard. 

3.  Skinner — “programing”  et  al.,  etc. 

4.  Extensions  of  the  Pavlov-Konorski  experiments  should  be  carried  out. 

5.  Spence. 

( b)  Further  research  is  needed  relative  to  the  emotive  aspects  in  rehabilitation. 
VI.  Qu  es t ion  of  p erso  nnel 

(a)  It  seems  obvious  that  this  kind  of  approach  cannot  be  well  done  by  the 
usual  public  school  teacher  of  the  mentally  retarded.  The  questions  of  personnel 
relate  to  selection,  training,  and  experience.  Highly  skilled,  highly  trained 
persons  must  be  made  available,  in  many  disciplines : logopedics,  psychology, 
biology,  biochemistry,  neurology,  pediatrics,  etc. 

Dr.  Palmek.  May  I explain  the  cliacrram  and  outline  in  a little 
more  detail?  On  tliis  side  [indicating]  we  have  the  way  in  which 
an  individual  gets  contact  with  the  world.  This  is  his  sensing  equip- 
ment. Tliis  is  all  the  brain  knows.  It  is  completely  blind  and  deaf 
inside.  All  that  it  knows  comes  into  it  from  these  senses. 

This  information  feeds  up  through  a number  of  nervous  connections 
until  it  gets  into  the  higher  areas  of  the  brain. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  T\diat  do  you  mean  by  a synapse  ? 

Dr.  Palmier.  A synapse  is  a connection.  Each  one  of  these  sensory 
systems  has  two  comiections  where  it  throws  out  information  to  all 
tile  other  parts  of  the  brain. 

In  the  sense  of  hearing,  for  example,  after  the  vibrations  get  picked 
up  in  the  ear  they  travel  through  the  auditory  nerve  to  the  first 
synapse  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  brain. 

At  this  point  a whole  lot  of  side  connections  are  made  which  inform 
the  lower  part  of  the  brain  of  what  is  going  on.  and  also  receive  in- 
formation about  what  the  rest  of  the  brain  is  doing. 

Then  the  sensations  travel  up  to  make  the  second  connection  and 
a similar  kind  of  information  exchange  takes  place. 
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Finally  this  path  ends  in  the  receptor  higher  brain  itself  where 
all  of  this  is  tied  to  the  memory  of  past  experiences  and  so  on  and  you 
can  begin  to  produce  some  thoughts  afc>ut  all  of  your  auditory 
experiences. 

Xow,  obviously,  if  we  are  going  to  attack  the  problem  of  mental 
retardation,  the  difficulty  could  possibly  lie  in  these  connections,  not 
necessarily  in  the  brain  itself,  because  if  these  connections  are  forward- 
ing distorted  messages  the  brain  does  not  receive  normal  information. 
Or  if  on  the  output  side,  when  it  gets  through  integrating  all  this 
and  puts  it  out,  you  have  a similar  kind  of  possible  connection  diffi- 
culty also. 

So  a person  might  actually  have  a perfectly  good  brain  and  we 
would  never  find  out  about  it.  Such  a person  might  well  appear 
mentally  retarded. 

As  a matter  of  actual  scientific  fact  children  come  to  postmortems 
who  have  been  called  mentally  retarded  and  there  is  not  a sign  of 
anything  wrong  with  their  nervous  systems.  This  is  the  kind  of 
question  that  should  be  answered  in  any  large-scale  investigation. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I agree.  Tell  us  how  you  are  going  to  set  it  up. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  That  is  very  interesting  because  of  the  fact  that  chil- 
dren in  school  often  are  considered  mentally  retarded  who  actually 
are  not  hearing  well  or  not  seeing  well. 

Dr.  Palmer.  We  have  learned  something  about  vision  and  what  it 
does  to  children  when  they  do  not  get  proper  educational  experiences. 
We  have  learned  something  about  hearing  loss — of  what  it  does  to 
children.  But  there  are  a host  of  other  senses  that  are  just  as  impor- 
tant in  learning  what  the  world  is  about  and  some  of  these  things 
are  really  not  difficulties  in  seeing  or  losses  of  hearing  in  the  simple 
sense.  For  example,  Gellner  has  a hypothesis  that  a child  may  be 
able  to  hear  perfectly  well,  but  in  the  first  or  second  connections  there 
may  be  a small  partial  damage.  In  this  case  what  arrives  in  the  brain 
is  a distorted  reflection  of  what  was  actually  heard.  So,  when  you 
ask  such  a child  some  question,  he  can  only  understand  in  part — ^thus 
we  say  he  is  “stupid.”  He  cannot  make  out  what  is  said  to  him  and 
intelligence  tests  will  confirm  this  opinion.  We  ought  to  be  tackling 
this  problem. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Go  ahead. 

Dr.  Palmer.  If  man  ever  meets  intelligent  life  on  another  planet, 
our  first  explorer  is  going  to  be  a mentally  retarded  person  because 
he  is  not  going  to  be  able  to  communicate  with  that  life.  He  is  going 
to  have  a terrible  time  showing  this  intelligent  life  on  some  other 
planet  that  he  is  bright,  too,  because  they  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  get  into  communication.  Our  mentally  retarded  children  have  a 
similar  problem. 

Obviously  we  cannot  understand  mental  retardation  unless  we 
know  something  about  intelligence.  The  efforts  that  have  been  made 
so  far  are  of  interest  but  they  do  not  tell  us  enough. 

For  example,  I may  mention  Halstead’s  work  in  Chicago,  who  has 
redefined  how  the  brain  works  completely  and  has  been  struggling  at 
defining  intelligence  in  terms  of  biological  power  factors.  This  sort 
of  work  should  be  supported  and  validations  attempted. 

No  one  at  the  present  time  knows  what  intelligence  is.  There  is  no 
scientist  who  knows.  I cannot  tell  you  why  one  person  is  brighter 
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than  another.  We  need  to  study  the  overall  actions  of  mtelligence 
and  we  need  to  know  what  a brain  does  that  makes  it  an  organ  of 
intelligence.  We  know  nothing  at  all  in  spite  of  some  50  or  60  years 
of  work  on  the  problem.  We  are  quite  sure  some  of  this  is  related  to 
metabolism  because  of  what  has  been  fotmd  in  phenylketonuria,  etc. 
There  must  be  other  problems  that  relate  intelligence  to  the  bio- 
chemistry of  the  individual.  This  is  completely  overlooked.  Phenyl- 
ketontu’ia  was  discovered  only  by  accident. 

The  mtelligence  testing  procedures  which  we  have  are  simply  ways 
of  asking  people  ways  of  solving  problems  and  coming  to  secondary 
guesses  as  to  what  they  have  in  terms  of  comparisons  with  others. 
There  are  leads  in  the  literature  that  have  not  been  followed  up.  For 
example,  the  early  work  of  Mateer.  She  studied  the  difference  be- 
tween normal  children  and  mentally  retarded  children  in  conditioning 
experiments.  A few  years  ago  we  repeated  the  work  and  discovered 
much  to  our  amazement  that  she  was  right.  Here  is  a lead  that  no- 
body has  followed  at  all.  I mentioned  above  the  Gellner  hypothesis. 
We  find  parents  whose  child  cannot  learn  arithmetic  but  who  say 
their  child  can  tell  you  every  license  plate  on  every  car  but  cannot 
learn  numbers.  He  cannot  manipulate  numbers.  This  means  that 
the  connections  where  vision  is  related  to  things  moving  is  normal. 
But  anything  that  is  held  still  he  cannot  understand  at  all  because 
that  is  where  the  defect  is.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  needs  to 
be  explored,  not  in  the  direction  of  more  community  facilities  but 
m connection  with  direct  research  attacks  on  the  problem. 

We  also  need  to  know  a great  deal  more  about  the  natural  history 
of  mental  retardation  in  individuals. 

There  has  been  much  interest  shown  in  genetic  studies,  but  just 
as  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 

We  do  not  know  much  about  the  developmental  processes  of  the 
central  nervous  system.  Of  course,  the  Institute  of  Xeurological 
Diseases  and  Blindness  has  been  active  at  this,  but  research  is  needed 
on  the  direct  relationship  of  these  developmental  processes  to  mental 
retardation. 

Various  studies  of  iUness  need  to  be  carried  out  to  see  their  effects 
on  these  brains,  and  what  happens  to  these  children  in  the  early 
stages. 

There  are  no  good  liistories.  We  need  a large-scale  attack  to  learn 
what  was  a cliild's  birth  really  like?  How  long  was  he  carried  in 
term?  Wliat  happened  to  him  to  get  him  into  this  condition? 

Mr.  Fogautt.  The  Xeurological  Institute’s  collaborative  project 
might  touch  on  somethmg  like  you  just  mentioned. 

Dr.  Palmier.  A collaborative  project  on  mental  retardation  might 
be  of  tremendous  value. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Of  course,  this  program  was  started  out  for  mental 
retardation. 

Dr.  Pal:mer.  That  is  right,  and  was  moved  over  into  cerebral  palsy. 

^Ir.  Fogarty.  This  conmiittee  put  the  money  in  to  start  the  program. 

Dr.  Pal:mi:r.  The  reason  that  the  program  was  slow  in  getting 
started  was  that  physicians  could  not  agree  on  what  was  a normal 
delivery  and  what  was  not,  or  what  method  should  be  used  in  measur- 
ing the  cliildren,  terminologies,  and  so  on. 
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Any  new  program  in  mental  retardation  would  have  the  advantage 
of  having  that  all  out  of  the  way. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  That  is  right. 

Dr.  Palmer.  Of  course,  we  will  get  some  information  on  mental 
retardation  from  the  collaborative  project,  as  they  follow  these 
children. 

We  do  not  have  any  longitudinal  studies  of  the  development  of 
mentally  retarded  children.  We  need  direct  histories  and  observations 
of  children  going  over  a period  of  years,  what  they  have  done,  and 
so  on. 

If  one  takes  a mentally  retarded  child,  judged  on  the  basis  of  intelli- 
gence tests,  and  the  parents  consent  to  institutional  care,  we  really  do 
not  know  what  happened  to  that  child  from  the  time  he  was  born  nor 
what  he  might  have  been.  He  is  just  a statistical  item. 

The  new  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  Development  may 
very  well  study  the  various  tests  we  have  now  on  the  normal  develop- 
ment of  human  children.  They  need  complete  revision  and  study. 
They  are  based  on  small  numbers  of  cases.  They  also  need  refinement 
in  terms  of  mental  retardation.  What  happens  to  these  people  when 
they  get  old  and  who  are  not  placed  in  institutions  ? Of  course  this  is 
something  nobody  has  asked.  Every  State  has  more  cases  of  mental 
retardation  outside  of  the  institutions  than  it  has  inside,  that  are  being 
cared  for  by  families.  How  are  these  people  getting  along  ? Perhaps 
we  have  been  too  pessimistic  about  the  outcome  of  some  of  these. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  right ; they  have  talked  about  it  but  I do  not 
know  of  anybody  that  has  ever  done  much  about  it.  It  has  been  looked 
upon  as  a social  welfare  problem  more  than  anything  else. 

Dr.  Palmer.  We  have  to  come  to  grips  with  the  facts.  These  are 
communit^r  problems  and  can  be  approached.  The  communicative 
approach  is  one  way  I am  suggesting,  not  the  only  way,  but  one  in 
which  many  answers  can  be  found  if  we  go  into  this. 

At  the  Institute  of  Logopedics  we  have  been  working  on  rehabilita- 
tive areas.  For  example,  for  the  past  2 years,  we  have  done  a great 
deal  of  research  in  a new  form  of  musical  approach  to  these  children. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  IVliat  is  that  again  ? 

Dr.  Palmer.  A new  musical  approach  to  these  children. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Would  you  explain  the  musical  approach  ? 

Dr.  Palmer.  In  this  approach  music  is  composed  especially  for  the 
particular  youngster.  It  is  a form  of  communication  to  the  youngster ; 
and  he  communicates  in  return. 

Mr,  Fogarty.  Most  mentally  retarded  children  like  music,  I have 
found. 

Dr,  Palmer.  That  is  a very  astute  observation,  and  raises  a point 
that  should  be  emphasized.  Such  a child  is  not  mentally  retarded  in 
music.  This  absolutely  must  be  attacked. 

Mr,  Fogarty.  I am  thinking  of  one  about  22  years  of  age  right  now 
^vho  just  loves  to  play  record  after  record  at  home. 

Dr.  Palmer.  Why  is  his  brain  able  to  do  that  when  it  cannot  do 
other  things  ? Music  is  actually  a mathematical  function  of  the  brain. 
In  order  to  understand  music,  the  brain  comes  very  close  to  a compli- 
cated series  of  mathematical  computations. 

The  successful  act  is  self -encouraging  to  that  brain. 

These  areas  are  practically  invulnerable  to  illness,  and  damage. 
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We  need  to  explore  why  they  are  invulnerable.  We  have  hypotheses 
about  tliis,  but  no  real  evidence. 

In  case  after  case,  we  see  children  who  know  notliing,  who  are 
absolutely  wild,  who  do  not  seem  to  be  in  any  contact  with  the  world. 
Yet  the  parents  say  when  musical  programs  come  on,  or  records  are 
being  played,  they  sit  down  and  listen. 

^Ir.  Fogarty.  *How  do  you  acooimt  for  a young  woman  30  years  of 
age  who  had  not  been  out  of  the  house  for  15  or  20  yeare,  could  not 
speak  when  she  went  into  this  sheltered  workshop,  but  she  speaks  now. 

Dr.  Palmer.  Because  in  the  sheltered  workshop,  she  began  to  com- 
municate through  her  hands.  Here  the  pioneer  work  of  Itard.  Seguin. 
et  al.  need  to  be  restudied.  Tliis  is  part  of  coimnunication.  The  brain 
begins  to  learn  how  to  handle  oral  signals  as  well. 

The  tragedy  of  that  case,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  is  although 
she  is  speaking  now.  she  should  have  been  speaking  earlier. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  There  were  no  facilities  until  this  workshop  came 
along. 

Dr.  Paitmer.  In  the  old  days  of  cerebral  palsy,  we  had  the  same 
problem : the  parents  were  ashamed  of  their  children.  This  is  unfor- 
timately  true.  They  hid  them  and  overprotected  them.  lYe  had  to 
do  a lot  of  public  education  to  begin  bringing  them  out  into  the  open. 
The  same  problem  exists  in  mental  retardation. 

^Ir.  Fogarty.  I know  sometimes  parents  baby  that  child  until  the 
child  gets  to  be  18  or  19  years  old.  then  you  cannot  do  much  with 
liim. 

Dr.  Palmier.  That  is  right.  The  normal  years  when  the  brain  can 
learn  best  are  past.  However,  no  one  has  tried  anything  really  with 
adults. 

^Ir.  Fogarty.  Tliat  is  something  that  could  be  changed  could  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Pal:mer.  It  all  can  be  changed  with  a direct  attack.  In  the 
formal  outline  I have  covered  some  rehabilitative  ideas  that  we  have 
shown  can  Ire  practical. 

In  regard  to  medical  rehabilitation  per  se,  the  fact  is  that  drugs  thus 
far,  such  as  glutamines  have  not  Ireen  very  effective.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  there  has  been  only  scant  attention  paid  to  direct  drug 
treatment. 

Here  is  a problem  that  should  have  been  intriguing  medical 
research  mvestigators  from  the  first.  But  mental  retardation  has 
been  a custodial  condition  because  “mental  retardation  is  hopeless.'* 

There  are,  however,  many  new  medical  possibilities.  An  example 
of  this  is  Dr.  Temple  Fay,  a neurosurgeon  who  died  this  month,  who 
spent  many  years  on  fluid  disbalances  in  the  brain,  and  cerebral 
hydrodynamics. 

I was  associated  with  him  on  a research  team  in  Philadelphia  for 
several  years  and  I saw  changes  in  intelligence  as  the  result  of  fluid 
limitations.  Dr.  Fay  was  a very  great  clinician,  and  the  clinical 
improvement  satisfied  him.  Certainly  these  fascinating  results  require 
adequate  scientific  investigation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  could  discuss  the  areas  of  ignorance  in  mental 
retardation  for  many  hours.  A genuine  full-scale  attack  can  result 
in  answers. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  is  a good  time  for  it,  I would  think,  with  the 
interest  as  it  is  right  now. 
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Dr.  Palmer.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a very  complex  problem.  It 
can  only  be  solved  by  financial  support  of  genuine  research  centers 
rather  than  extension  and  expansion  of  existing  facilities. 

Finally,  I want  to  make  the  comment  that  the  brain  of  Einstein 
differs  in  no  way  from  yours  or  mine,  not  in  the  slightest.  We  do 
not  know  any  more  about  genius  than  we  do  about  mental  retardation. 

It  may  be,  as  has  always  happened  with  services  for  the  handicap- 
ped, that  an  attack  on  this  end  of  the  scale  will  teach  us  some  things 
about  producing  the  other  end  of  the  scale.  We  know  nothing  about 
intelligence  from  first  to  last. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Will  you  in  a few  words  summarize  this  by  telling  us 
just  what  you  would  do  ? What  kind  of  center  would  this  be  ? What 
do  you  envision  ? What  size  building  ? What  kind  of  staff  ? 

Dr.  Palmer.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  many  years  I have  given  a great 
deal  of  thought  and  planning  on  what  sort  of  program  would  be 
necessary  to  really  break  through  the  problem  of  mental  retardation. 
Also,  my  answers  to  your  questions  must  be  the  answers  I can  give 
only  in  relationship  to  what  we  have  already  built  at  the  Institute  of 
Logopedics  as  the  result  of  voluntary  giving  for  30  years  by  the 
public. 

At  present,  for  example,  we  have  a staff  of  330  persons  whose  cumu- 
lated experience  with  these  children  is  irreplaceable.  We  are  now 
spending  $1,750,000  per  year  on  the  present  program.  The  annual 
budget  below  for  staff  therefore,  is  one  of  extension  and  development, 
and  should  be  understood  in  these  terms.  The  budget  contemplates 
a clinical  expansion  at  the  Institute  of  Logopedics  from  500  to  650 
cases  (with  1,200  available  in  our  present  community  center  pro- 
gram) . 

(The  budget  follows :) 

Budget  for  program  extension  support  for  a research  center  in  the  communica- 
tive aspects  of  mental  retardation 


I.  Research  interest  chiefs : 

A.  Research  director $27,  500 

B.  Basic  and  clinical  neurology 25,  000 

C.  Otolaryngology 15,000 

D.  Ophthalmology 15, 000 

E.  Internal  medicine 20,  000 

P.  Psychiatry 25,000 

G.  Orthopedics  and  physical  medicine 20, 000 

H.  Pathology 20,000 

I.  Genetics 15,  000 

J.  Biochemistry 15,  000 

K.  Audiology  (1) 15,000 

L.  Speech  pathology  (3) 45,000 

M.  Experimental  psychology 15,  000 

N.  Clinical  psychology 15,000 

O.  Sociology 15,  000 

P.  Biometric  statistics 15,  000 

Q.  Physical  education  (kinesiology) 15,000 


Subcategory  total  (I) 332,500 

II.  Research  assistants  (15) 112,500 
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Budget  for  program  extension  support  for  a research  center  in  the  communica- 
tive aspects  of  mental  retardation — Continued 


III.  Special  clinicians: 

A.  Speech  pathologists  (10) 75,  000 

B.  Audiologists  (13) 22,500 

C.  Special  education  (25) 175,000 

D.  Musia tries  (10) 75,000 

E.  Creative  therapy  (10) 70,000 

F.  Physical  education  (kinesology)  (15) 105,000 

G.  Vocational  counseling  and  training  (10) 60,000 

H.  Medical  social  workers  (3) 21,000 


Subcategory  total  (III) 603,500 

IV.  Secretarial  and  clerical  pool  (30) 150,000 

V.  Movable  laboratory  equipment,  etc 90,  000 


Total  subcategories  (I,  II,  III,  IV,  V) 1,288,500 

Allowable  overhead  (15  percent) 193,275 


Total  annual  clinical  research  budget 1,  481,  775 


Dr.  Palmer.  In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  residential  costs  of  the 
150  cases  in  the  research  program  must  be  added.  A random  sample 
geographically,  i.e.,  children  from  all  over  the  United  States  would  be 
desirable.  In  our  genuine  small  unit,  homelike  care  program,  which 
we  know  is  important  for  reaching  these  children,  the  costs  annually 
would  be  for  residential  care  alone,  exclusive  of  research  and  clinical 
service,  $510,000. 

The  total  research  center  program  cost  annually,  then,  would  be 
$1,991,775. 

This  is  a large  cost,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  it  is  almost  exactly  l/5000th 
of  the  present  useless  outlay.  In  short,  society  could  spend  this  amount 
for  5,000  years  before  it  would  match  the  $10  billion  now  being  spent 
annually  for  practically  nothing. 

Your  second  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  regard  to  construction  costs 
and  kind  of  building  required  must  be  answered  also  in  terms  of  our 
present  situation.  Fortunately,  this  is  not  too  difficult  since  we  are 
already  the  largest  facility  of  its  kind.  In  other  words,  we  would  be 
adding  special  features  to  an  already  existing  plant.  We  have  ample 
ground  space  for  such  expansion  since  plans  have  been  made  for  many 
years  ahead  to  accommodate  conceivable  expansion. 

(The  budget  follows :) 


Construction  budget 


Present  Institute  of  Logopedics  facilities 

Area 

Expansion 
required  at 
the  Institute 

Total  needed  if 
completely  new 
center  were  to 
be  built  for 
150  cases 

I.  Land ..acres.. 

II.  Residential  care  facilities sq.  ft.. 

III.  Clinical  research  facilities do 

63 

131,480 
75,  000 

None 
None 
100, 000 

60 
76,000 
175, 000 

In  Kansas,  construction  costs  using  expert  craftsmen  are  somewhat 
lower  than  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  cost  contemplated  for 
the  additional  clinical  research  facilities  is  approximately  $20  per 
square  foot. 
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In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Institute  of  Logopedics  has 
present  facilities  whose  repiacement  costs  are  estimated  at  $4  million. 
75  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  expansion  at  $1,500,000  from  the  Federal 
Government  pins  25  percent  contributed  locally,  or  $500,000  would 
mean  a $2  million  addition.  The  Kesearch  Center  would  then  have 
a construction  value  of  $6  million. 

The  building  expansion  would  provide  adequate  and  specially  built 
quarters  for  the  experts  listed  in  the  staff  above,  appropriate  labora- 
tories, and  appropriate  clinical  research  space.  ^ 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  very  much.  I think  this  was  very  good 
testimony.  Do  you  have  any  questions,  Mr.  Lesinski  ? 

Mr.  Lesinski.  No  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  very  much. 


Wednesday,  April  3, 1963. 

Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness 

WITNESSES 

DR.  CHARLES  KANE,  PROFESSOR  AND  HEAD,  NEUROLOGY  DEPART- 
MENT, BOSTON  UNIVERSITY,  BOSTON,  MASS.;  MEMBER,  AMERI- 
CAN ACADEMY  OF  NEUROLOGY;  MEMBER,  AMA 
DR.  GOODWIN  M.  BREININ,  PROFESSOR  AND  CHAIRMAN,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  OPHTHALMOLOGY,  NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF 
MEDICINE;  MEMBER,  AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  OPHTHALMOLOGY 
AND  OTOLARYNGOLOGY;  FELLOW,  AMERICAN  COLLEGE  OF  SUR- 
GEONS; MEMBER,  AMERICAN  OPHTHALMOLOGIC  AL  SOCIETY; 
MEMBER,  SOCIETE  FRANCAISE  d'OPTALMOLOGIE 
DR.  JOHN  E.  BORDLEY,  PROFESSOR  AND  DIRECTOR,  DEPARTMENT 
OF  LARYNGOLOGY  AND  OTOLOGY,  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE;  PROFESSOR,  AUDIOLOGY  AND  SPEECH, 
UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  HYGIENE  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH,  JOHNS 
HOPKINS;  CONSERVATION  OF  HEARING  COMMITTEE,  AMERICAN 
ACADEMY  OF  OPHTHALMOLOGY  AND  OTOLARYNGOLOGY;  MEM- 
BER, NATIONAL  ADVISORY  NEUROLOGICAL  DISEASES  AND 
BLINDNESS  COUNCIL 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Dr.  Kane,  we  will  start  with  you.  You  have  been  here  before. 
Dr.  Kane.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Go  right  ahead.  Doctor. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  CHARLES  A.  KANE 

Dr.  Kane.  I am  Charles  A.  Kane,  professor  of  neurology  at  Bos- 
ton University  School  of  Medicine,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Neurology,  and  co-chairman  of  the  National  Com- 
mitte  for  Research  in  Neurological  Disorders. 

I am  a teacher  of  medical  students ; I care  for  patients,  am  involved 
in  clinical  and  some  basic  research  and  am  intimately  involved  in  medi- 
cal administration. 
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I am  both  pleased  and  honored  to  reappear  before  this  distin^nished 
committee  as  spokesman  for  the  American  Academy  of  XeiirologA^,  the 
American  Xeurological  Association,  and  17  Tolimtary  health  groups 
concerned  with  crippling  neurological  disorders  which  alfect  more 
than  10  million  individuals  in  these  ITnited  States. 

I wdl  not  take  the  time  of  the  committee  to  read  the  list  of  the 
groups  represented.  They  are  in  the  official  testimony. 

(The  list  of  groups :) 

The  ^oups  represented  are : Association  for  the  Aid  of  Crippled  Children, 
the  Deafness  Research  Foundation,  Muscular  Dystrophy  Associations  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  Myasthenia  Gravis  Foundation,  Xational  Association  for  Retarded 
Children.  National  Council  To  Combat  Blindness,  Inc.,  Xational  Epilepsy  League, 
Inc..  Xational  Foundation  for  Eye  Research,  Xational  Health  Education  Com- 
mittee. the  Epilepsy  Foundation,  Xational  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society.  Xational 
Society  for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults,  Inc.,  Xational  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness,  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  Parkinson's  Disease 
Foundation.  Inc.,  Research  To  Prevent  Blindness,  Inc.,  and  United  Cerebral 
Palsy  Association. 

The  general  recommendations  of  the  national  committee  represent 
the  consensus  of  the  appointed  representatives  of  each  of  these  smaller 
groups.  The  fiscal  recommendations  are  made  after  careful  study  in 
consultation  with  scientists  and  experts,  both  in  research  and  training. 
The  budget  is  meant  to  be  one  which  will  not  only  permit  the  XIXDB 
to  pursue  present  plans,  but,  hopeftilly,  one  which  will  gttarantee  a 
strong  hnpetus  to  the  realization  of  expanded  goals  for  the  future. 

The  Xeurological  Institute,  now  13  years  old,  has  a record  in  the 
past  which  is  outstanding.  Like  many  institutions  and  individuals 
approaching  adolescence,  its  life  is  undergoing  a period  of  great  change 
and  we  anticipate  that  the  next  decade  will  see  even  greater  changes 
than  have  occurred  in  the  past. 

I would  like  to  take  the  time  at  this  point  to  point  out  that  the  ag- 
gregate sums  annually  appropriated  for  research  and  patient-sersice 
by  the  IT  voluntary  health  groups  which  we  represent  run  into  several 
millions  of  dollars  every  year.  Dr.  Breinm,  I believe,  will  speak  to  you 
in  his  testimony  about  a research  institute  which  will  amount  to 
million.  One  of  our  groups  alone,  the  Xational  Multiple  Sclerosis 
Society,  appropriated  $575,000  for  research  alone  in  1961. 

The  total  is  impressive.  The  only  point  in  bringing  this  up,  gentle- 
men, is  to  indicate  that  while  this  is  purely  “seed  money''  or  serves  as 
a catalyst,  the  overall  needs  for  research,  training,  and  patient  care  are 
many  times  greater.  "We  are  not  coming  with  empty  hands  to  this 
committee,  IVe  feel  that  the  investment  we  have  already  made  is  a 
pledge  of  our  sincere  concern  for  our  fellow  citizens,  and  we  hope 
that  it  will  be  reflected  in  your  endorsement  of  our  current  proposals. 

The  overall  budget  suggested  by  the  Xational  Citizens  Committee 
for  fiscal  year  1964  is  $114,200,000.  Appended  to  this  statement  is  a 
summary  of  this  budget  as  it  relates  to  the  1963  appropriation. 
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(The  budget  summary  follows :) 


Program  by  activities 

1963  appro- 
priation 

NCRND 
1964  budget 

Increase 

1.  Grants: 

(o)  Research  projects- - 

(6)  Research  fellowships 

(c)  Training 

$51, 232, 000 
2, 023, 000 
13, 767, 000 

$83, 550, 000 
2, 800, 000 
17, 700, 000 

$32, 318, 000 
777, 000 
3,933,000 

Total  extramural-  . 

67, 022, 000 

104, 050, 000 

37, 028, 000 

2.  Direct  operations: 

(a)  Research 

6. 716. 000 

3. 851. 000 
1,  594, 000 

75,  000 
448, 000 

3. 800. 000 

7. 500. 000 

5. 500. 000 

1. 750. 000 
100, 000 
550, 000 

^ 0 

784. 000 
1, 649, 000 

156. 000 
25,  000 

102. 000 
0 

(6)  Collaborative  studies 

(c)  Review  and  approval 

(d)  Training  activities 

(e)  Administration 

(f)  Professional  and  technical  assistance 

Total,  direct  operations 

Grand  total 

16, 484, 000 

15, 400, 000 

2 -1,084,000 

83, 506, 000 

119, 450, 000 

35, 944, 000 

1 This  activity  has  been  transferred  to  the  Division  of  Chronic  Diseases,  Bureau  of  State  Services,  PHS, 
and  is  operational  in  the  Neurological  and  Sensory  Disease  Service  Branch.  Continued  strong  support  of 
this  program  is  recommended. 

2 The  actual  increase  recommended  for  direct  operations  for  NINDB  is  $2,716,000. 

Dr.  Kane.  I would  like  to  indicate  that  I believe  this  is  a realistic 
appraisal  of  what  can  be  accomplished  under  present  administrative 
guidelines  at  the  Institute. 

The  specific  areas  where  we  feel  substantial  increases  are  justified 
will  be  discussed  in  detail.  Actually,  they  are  three  in  number : The 
so-called  center  program,  research  program,  and  training  program. 

The  specific  breakdown  of  the  items  on  the  budgetary  items  are 
indicated  on  page  3. 

(The  material  follows :) 

In  summary,  the  major  categories  included  are : 


A.  For  research  projects  and  grants $83,  550,  000 

B.  For  training  grants  and  fellowships 20,  500,  000 

C.  For  direct  operations 15,  400,  000 


Total  appropriation 119,  450,  000 

Research  projects  and  grants 

The  following  table  outlines  proposed  expenditures  within  this  category : 

Regular  programs : Amount 

Continuation  and  supplementals $42,  500,  000 

New  grants 11,  000,  000 

Additional  indirect  costs 2,  300,  000 


Total 55,  800,  000 


Special  programs : 

General  research  support  grants  (institutional) 7,700,000 

Categorical  Study  Centers  (including  Clinical  Research 

Centers) ^ 20,  000,  000 

Scientific  evaluation  and  planning 50,  000 


Total 27,750,000 


Overall  total 83,  550,  000 


1 Neurology,  $5,500,000  ; blindness,  $9,000,000  ; and  speech  and  hearing,  $5,500,000. 


Dr.  KLiXE.  To  go  on,  then,  to  consider  each  of  these  separate  items 
m a bit  more  detail ; then  to  try  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  put 
to  me:  Continuation  of  present  research  grants  will  require  (with 
supplementals)  an  outlay  of  $42,500,000  which  is  an  18-percent  in- 
crease oyer  last  years  appropriation. 

By  far  the  largest  increase  is  allotted  to  the  so-called  Categorical 
Study  Centers,  includmg  Clinical  Eesearch  Centers,  which  last  year 
were  budgeted  under  regular  programs. 

At  the  present  time,  gentlemen,  there  are  16  of  these  Centers 
tliroughout  the  United  States.  There  are  11  m neurology,  some  of 
them  concerned  with  epilepsy  and  strokes  and  yarious  other  types  of 
neurological  disease.  There  are  four  in  the  communication  sciences 
and  one  in  ophthalmology. 

They  range  all  the  way  from  the  Retina  Foundation  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  to  the  Epilepsy  Center  at  the  Uniyersity  of  TTisconsin.  They 
are  spotted  around  the  country,  not  necessarily  in  precise  geographic 
distribution  but  where  faciliKes  and  talented  indiyiduals  who  are 
interested  in  these  problems  are  able  to  bring  to  bear  their  skills  on 
them.  At  the  moment,  approximately  $3  million  is  being  spent  for 
these.  I think  it  should  be  pointed  out  tliis  is  a new  program  and 
what  the  Institute  has  in  mind  for  the  next  year's  budget  represents 
a yery  considerable  increase,  as  you  haye  noted.  Instead  of  just  the 
clinical  centers  or  research  centers,  the  Institute  proposes  to  estab- 
lish what  they  haye  chosen  to  call  **miiyersity-based‘'  or  •’regional 
disease  study  centers,"  with  tliree  main  purposes  in  mind.  They  will 
look  not  only  at  specific  disease  problems  of  the  type  we  haye  already 
mentioned  like  epilepsy,  muscular  dystrophy,  and  multiple  sclerosis, 
but  will  act  most  importantly  as  information  centers,  centers  for  pro- 
gram analysis,  and  for  collaboratiye  research. 

A conseryatiye  figure  on  how  long  it  takes  to  “tool  up"  such  a pro- 
gram and  how  much  it  costs,  is  that  the  first  year,  to  get  it  off  the 
gromid,  it  requires  about  $200,000.  I saw  in  some  of  my  reading 
recently  a report  from  the  Uniyersity  of  California,  in  Los  Angeles, 
by  Dean  Stafford  TTarren  indicating  if  you  are  going  to  haye  such  a 
center  as  this,  you  really  haye  to  calculate  you  must  spend  $100,000 
per  indiyidual  inyolyed  in  the  program,  so  if  you  haye  a fiye-man  pro- 
gram— and  Dr.  TTarren  is  an  acknowledged  expert  in  this  matter — 
this  would  require  a half-million  dollars. 

VTe  feel  that  to  get  the  program  started  the  first  year,  approximately 
$200,000  for  each  of  these  centers  is  needed : and  it  is  likely  that  the 
second  year  this  would  double  and  the  third  year,  triple  :*  so  at  the 
end  of  3 years  these  would  be  budgeted  in  the  amount  of  about  $600.ti00. 
They  would  serye.  then,  as  information  centers,  centers  for  program 
analysis,  and  collaboratiye  research,  and  would  be  conductin<r  basic 
and  clinical  research  in  categorical  areas  in  such  a way  as  to  minimize 
duplication,  coordinate  parallel  acti'^fities.  and  proyide  a continuing 
critical  oyeryiew  of  all  pertinent  research  actiyities  in  the  field  of 
interest. 

I am  sure  that  you.  as  well  as  we,  are  all  aware  of  the  flood  of  sci- 
entific publications  which,  each  passing  year,  threaten  to  engulf  the 
helpless  inyestigator.  Someone  has  estimated  the  total  stun  of  sci- 
entific knowledge  doubles  eyery  7 years:  and  chances  are  in  the  next 
2 decades  it  will  be  eyery  5 years.  The  inyestigator  is  actually  en- 
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o-u]fecl  or  almost  drowned  by  this  enormous  amount  of  literature,  and 
yet  it  is  possible  and  quite  conceivable  that  in  an  obscure  journal  in 
some  foreign  language  or  some  not  readily  available  English  journal, 
there  might  be  a paper  of  key  importance;  and  this,  we  think,  is  a 
very  critical  problem.  The  complexities  of  modern  techniques  and 
medical  research  are  described  in  the  daily  press. 

I would  like  to  illustrate  how  certain  research  facilities,  even  in  a 
medical  center  like  Boston,  are  limited  and  unevenly  distributed,  so 
that  thev  are  not  available  for  basic  studies  in  every  part  of  the  l^^ew 
England  area.  We  have  at  Boston  University,  for  example,  the  only 
regional  facilities  available  for  “whole-body”  study  of  isotopes  in  our 
so-called  “iron-room”  which  is  in  the  basement  of  our  research  build- 
ing. lined  with  11  inches  of  battleship  steel.  We  can  take  a patient 
into  this  room  and  give  him  a tracer  such  as  potassium  or  sodium  and 
complete  a study  of  the  distribution  of  this  labile  isotope  in  a period 
of  3 or  4 hours,  a study  which  previously  would  have  taken  several 
days.  The  point  of  having  a room  with  11  inches  of  battleship  steel 
is  to  cut  down  on  background  radiation  and  situations  in  which  you 
are  trying  to  get  critical  estimates  of  the  total  tracer  dose. 

This  type  of  work  is  of  key  importance,  for  example,  in  studying 
certain  types  of  neuromuscular  disease.  For  example,  it  has  been 
shown  now  by  a group  in  California — and  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  this  is  a correct  report — that  the  unaffected  brothers  and  sisters  of 
those  suffering  from  muscular  dystrophy  have,  before  developing 
clinical  signs,  a notable  disturbance  in  the  body  in  sodium  potassium. 
Perhaps  it  indicates  that  before  the  muscular  dystrophy  develops, 
there  is  a fundamental  disturbance  in  the  body  chemistry  and  one  can 
detect,  before  the  children  are  crippled,  which  in  the  case  of  most 
of  them  is  about  the  age  of  20.  Yet,  this  is  the  only  iron  room  I am 
aware  of  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  country,  and  in  a medical 
center  like  Boston  we  have  the  only  one  equipped  for  those  particular 
studies.  Other  examples  might  be  given,  but  I will  not  take  the  time 
to  do  so.  The  point  is  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  provide 
similar  expensive  research  equipment  for  everv  research  facility  if  a 
coordinated  regional  program  could  be  mobilized  at  an  estimated 
average  cost  of  a half-million  dollars  each.  This,  of  course,  would  be 
the  second-year  figure. 

We  feel  this  program  could  provide  and  be  mobilized  for  approxi- 
mately 30  such  regional  centers.  Looking  about  the  country  now  and 
at  the  present  locations  of  the  available  clinical  study  centers,  it  is 
obvious  there  are  some  gaps.  For  example,  I am  sure  there  is  no 
absolute  concentration  of  scientific  medical  talent  or  basic  research 
talent  in  the  areas  where  they  are  now  located,  but  it  would  seem 
obvious  that  Southwest,  Eocky  Mountain,  South  Central,  and  South- 
ern States  should  be  represented.  There  are  people  in  these  areas 
who,  if  this  program  were  brought  to  their  attention,  could  mobilize 
their  skills  in  this  particular  regard. 

I would  like  to  make  a statement  on  training  and  fellowships.  The 
committee  wishes  to  recommend  $17,700,000  for  training  grants  and 
$2,800,000  for  fellowships.  This  represents  an  increase  over  the  1963 
appropriation  of  three-quarters  of  a million  dollars  for  fellowships 
and  about  $4  million  for  training. 
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I would  like  to  make  a few  points  about  training  in  neurology. 
Xeurology  is  an  undermanned  field.  About  6 percent  of  the  popula- 
tion suffer  from  neurological  disorders;  12  percent  of  all  deaths  are 
caused  by  neurological  diseases;  90  percent  of  all  totally  disabled  de- 
pendents receiving  social  security  benefits  suffer  from  neurological 
diseases.  Last  year  alone  the  Nation  spent  $57  million  paying  for 
the  OASI  disability  allowances  under  this  program,  which  was 
mobilized  recently. 

In  other  words,  just  for  paying  for  the  end  results  of  neurological 
disability  costs  the  Nation  $57  million  a year.  Ninety-four  percent 
of  these — incidentally,  this  is  an  accurate  figure — from  the  statis- 
tics— 94  percent  of  these  disabled  dependents  were  under  18  years  of 
age,  sutfering  from  neurological  disease.  Yet  less  than  one-half  of 
1 i:)ercent  of  all  physicians  are  certified  in  neurology. 

This  committee,  I believe,  received  a copy  of  the  very  informative 
and  helpful  report  of  the  extramural  training  program  of  NINDB 
which  appeared  in  December  1961,  which  analyzed  the  so-called 
“teacher-researcher  gap'’  in  neurology  and  the  basic  neurological  sci- 
ences. It  is  perfectly  obvious  from  even  a casual  reading  of  that 
document,  tiiat  the  situation  now  is  precarious  and  will  become  critical 
hy  1970.  It  is  estimated  that  by  that  time,  we  will  need  4,000  neuro- 
logical investigators.  We  have  now  a little  less  than  1,200. 

A third  point : There  are  still  over  20  medical  schools  in  the  United 
States  without  an  organized  program  for  teaching  of  neurology.  It 
just  comes  to  the  attention  of  the  students  by  casual  or  indirect  tech- 
niques. 

In  summar^u  so  far  as  training  is  concerned,  our  group  believes  sin- 
cerely and  strongly  that  neurological  research  and  training  are  essen- 
tially parallel  and  indivisible;  they  reinforce  each  other  at  the  under- 
graduate, graduate,  and  postgraduate  levels;  and,  in  the  long  run. 
diey  cannot  be  artificially  separated  without  detriment  to  both. 

In  order  to  achieve  4,000  neurological  specialists  who  will  be  needed 
hy  1970,  we  have  3 recommendations. 

1.  Recruitment.  In  order  to  persuade  people  to  consider  the  field 
of  neurological  research,  I think  it  is  most  important  that  you  get  to 
them  early  in  the  medical  school  at  the  undergraduate  level,  so  we  have 
suggested  that  the  student  summer  clerkship  program  for  orienting 
undergraduate  medical  students  be  mobilized  and  made  less  restrictive. 

Just  as  an  aside,  at  the  moment  I have  a third-year  student  who 
lias  shown  an  extraordinary  degree  of  interest  and  ability  and  has 
been  investigating  a chronic  disease  known  as  Wilson’s  disease,  in 
which  the  basal  ganglia  and  liver  are  affected  by  disturbances  in  the 
copper  metabolism.  He  made  a critical  analysis  of  this,  and  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  this  disease  lias  been  described  for  over  40  years,  fliis 
tliird-year  medical  student  has  shown  critical  insight  and  detected 
what  appears  to  be  a most  impressive  abnormality  in  steroids.  We 
liope  to  send  him  this  fall  to  an  area  where  he  can  get  further  training 
in  copper  metabolism.  Thus  in  liis  third  year  in  medical  school  he 
has  made  a beginning  of  a contribution  to  this  field. 

Secondly,  the  graduate  progi'am.  We  feel  in  each  medical  school 
there  should  be  established  a five-man  team  of  clinical  and  basic  neu- 
rological scientists  to  serve  as  a focus  of  information  and  inspiration 
for  potential  teacher  investigators.  A professor,  associate  professor. 
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an  assistant  professor — the  assistant  professor  and  one  or  two  addi- 
tional intructors  might  represent,  for  example,  the  disciplines  of  neu- 
ropharmacology, neurochemistry,  neurophysiology,  neuroanatomy. 
It  would  be  unrealistic  to  conceive  that  you  could  get  five  scientists 
for  every  medical  school  in  the  country — there  just  are  not  that  many 
people  around  who  have  something  to  contribute,  but  we  think  it 
would  be  a very  real  beginning  to  assuring  progress  toward  this 
realistic  goal  of  4,000  neurological  specialists  in  1970. 

The  third  point,  the  postgraduate  program:  We  endorse  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms  the  new  neurological  and  sensory  disease 
service  program  of  the  Division  of  Chronic  Diseases,  Public  Health 
Service,  whose  major  purpose  is  to  get  useful  data  from  the  research 
laboratory  out  to  the  bedside,  where  the  patients  may  benefit  from 
them.  There  is  a lag,  sometimes,  of  5 or  10  years  between  established 
scientific  fact  and  when  it  becomes  available  for,  say,  the  family 
doctor  or  somebody  working  in  the  clinic  to  pass  on  to  the  citizen. 

The  final  item  I would  like  to  make  in  my  prepared  statement  has 
to  do  with  direct  operations  of  the  Institute.  The  committee  recom- 
mends an  appropriation  of  $15,400,000  for  direct  operations  of  the 
Institute,  to  include  four  items : 

(1)  A very  active  program  of  intramural  research,  both  basic  and 
applied,  in  convulsive  disorders,  neurological  disorders  of  childhood, 
neuromuscular  disorders,  disorders  of  vision,  and  communications 
disorders  ; 

(2)  Continuations  of  the  uniquely  valuale  collaborative  perinatal 
research  program,  and  if  time  permits  I would  like  to  speak  to  this  in 
more  detail,  since  it  is  unique.  We  think  it  is  the  most  comprehensive 
study  of  its  type  ever  done  that  w'e  know  of,  and  certainly  a great 
credit  to  the  Institute. 

Thirdly,  the  operation  of  the  Laboratory  of  Perinatal  Physiology  in 
Puerto  Pico ; and 

Fourthly,  needs  for  administration,  staff  training,  review  and  ap- 
proval. 

This  recommended  appropriation  of  $15,400,000  includes  $5,500,000 
for  collaborative  research.  The  increase  of  $1.7  million  or  $1.5  mil- 
lion over  the  1963  appropriation  includes  funds  which  we  deem  neces- 
sary to  make  possible  the  prompt  analysis  and  dissemination  of  ex- 
tremely valuable  data  being  derived  from  this  study,  to  serve  as 
stimulus  for  further  work,  to  make  certain  correlations  among  these 
diseases  and  modify  the  program  already  in  effect. 

I have  recently  read  with  great  interest  the  40  pages  required  to 
summarize  the  Institute’s  intramural  research  activities  for  1961  mider 
Drs.  Maitland  Baldwin  and  G.  Milton  Shy.  It  is  an  admirable  rec- 
ord of  progress  in  this  particular  field. 

In  summary,  gentlemen,  the  citizens  committee  of  the  ^7ational  Com- 
mittee for  Research  in  Neurological  Disorders  continue  to  be  concerned 
with  justifying  each  annual  budget  submitted.  We  submit  this  bud- 
get is  both  responsible  and  yet  sufficiently  flexible  to  stimulate  better 
understanding  of  the  neurological  diseases  affecting  over  10  million 
Americans.  We  believe  that  the  proposed  4-to-l  ratio  between  research 
and  training  grants  is  reasonable.  We  are  convinced  that  the  pro- 
gram of  the  NINDB  is  being  administered  soundly  and  believe  that 
these  moneys  represent  an  investment  in  the  well-being  of  our  fellow 
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citizens  and  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  there  cannot  be  too  much  sup- 
port for  such  endeavors,  until  all  of  the  answers  are  found. 

The  total  budget  represents  a figure  slightl}^  more  than  that  spent 
on  lipstick  hi  this  country  annually,  and  slightly  less  than  that  spent 
for  shampoo.  It  is  possible  to  calculate  savmgs  in  tax  dollai'S  from  such 
an  invest ment. 

I believe  last  3'ear  I pointed  out  that  Dr.  Howard  Dusk  calculated  for 
every  $1  spent  in  I'ehabilitation  for  nerological  disorders,  the  Federal 
GoA’ermnent  gets  back  $10  in  taxes;  but  it  is  impossible  to  calcidate 
the  amount  of  misery  saved  by  advances  in  tliis  particular  field. 

IVe  hope  that  you  will  see  fit  to  give  this  budget  your  favorable  con- 
sideration. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  GOODWIN  M.  BREININ 

Dr.  Breinin.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee. 

]Mr.  Fogarty.  You  have  not  been  here  before.  Doctor.  IVill  you 
identify  yourself  ? 

Dr.  Breinin.  I am  Dr.  Goodwin  M.  Breinin,  M.D.,  professor  and 
chairman.  Department  of  Opthalmology,  Xew  York  University  School 
of  Medicine.  I conduct  programs  m opthalmology  and  superifise  the 
training  and  teaching  and  clinical  activities  of  my  department. 

I appear  before  you  today  both  as  a scientist  and  as  a citizen  at  the 
request  of  Kesearch  to  Prevent  Blindness,  Inc.,  a A’^oluntary  health 
foimdation,  to  discuss  the  present  stage  of  development  and  the  needs 
for  medical  research  into  the  blinding  eye  diseases.  This  is  the  Ith 
year  that  this  organization  has  arranged  for  such  testhnony  to  be 
given.  I should  also  like  to  tell  you  of  a veiw  important  study  which 
this  organization  now  has  underway,  and  to  present  a recommenda- 
tion for  the  appropriation  which  I,  as  a citizen  and  a scientist,  believe 
to  be  the  minimum  amomit  necessary  if  we  are  to  get  on  with  the  blind- 
ness problem. 

I thought  I might  begin  by  illustrating  the  impact  of  Federal  sup- 
port of  opthalmology  and  would  like  to  describe  to  you  briefly  the 
history  of  our  rather  typical,  medium-sized  department.  The  bulk 
of  our  reserach  and  research  training  fimds  come  from  the  Xational 
Institute  of  Xeurological  Diseases  and  Blindness.  Many  of  our  per- 
somiel  are  supported  wholly  or  m part  by  these  fimds.  It  is  appar- 
ent that  we  are  intimately  bound  up  with  the  Xational  Institutes  of 
Health.  TYliat  does  the  Government  realize  from  this  investment  ? 

I think  you  will  gain  some  idea  of  the  importance  of  Federal  sup- 
port if  I tell  you  what  we  were  like  before  the  existence  of  research 
and  training  grants.  YTien  I joined  the  staff  at  Xew  York  Uni- 
versity in  1951  we  had  not  one  full-time  investigator  and  scarcely  any 
laboratory  facilities.  Despite  this  unpromising  situation  I initiated 
a research  program  and  obtained  a small  grant.  Tliis  represented  our 
first  real  entry  into  the  research  field.  After  learning  of  the  existence 
of  XIH  training  grants  in  ophthalmology’,  we  applied  for  and  received 
a modest  grant  with  which  new  equipment  was  obtained,  technical 
and  secretarial  persoimel  procured  and  some  small  but  helpful  pro- 
fessional stipends  paid. 

Residents  and  staff  were  encouraged  to  think  alxiut  and  carryout 
research  projects.  A period  of  real  intellectual  fennent  began  which 
resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  numbers  of  XIH  research  grants.  Re- 
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search  facilities  were  expanded  and  we  cannibalized  and  converted 
every  nook  and  cranny  into  laboratories.  Through  the  medium  of 
the  training  grant,  scientific  persomiel  were  recruited.  As  these  peo- 
ple developed  their  own  research  programs  their  support  was  diverted 
to  their  own  grants  and  to  the  departmental  budget  which,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  revitalization  of  ophthalmology,  was  regularly  increased 
by  the  school.  Well-equipped  and  highly  sophisticated  laboratories 
began  to  appear.  As  these  research  facilities  burgeoned,  the  number 
of  resident  applicants  and  their  caliber  increased  remarkably,  for  it 
was  evident  that  we  had  become  a new  and  exciting  kind  of  eye  de- 
partment. A parallel  development  was  the  great  expansion  of  the 
scope  and  uality  of  clinical  activities  ; hence,  research  fostered  the  im- 
provement not  only  of  laboratory  science  but  clinical  ophthalmology 
as  well. 

At  present  our  research  staff  numbers  some  30  persons  including 
6 doctors  of  philosophy  as  well  as  many  full-  and  part-time  physician 
investigators,  technicians,  and  ancillary  workers.  The  many  con- 
tributions to  fundamental  research  of  this  group  are  a matter  of 
record.  Many  of  these  people  are  directed  toward  lifetime  careers 
in  research  and  we  are  regularly  asked  to  provide  research  training 
for  individuals  from  other  institutions  in  this  comitry  and  abroad. 

We  have  now  reached  the  limit  of  our  development  within  the  con- 
fines of  assigned  space,  and  this  is  mighty  minimal  space  that  has  been 
assigned.  In  consequence,  we  currently  plan  to  erect  a million  eye 
research  building  with  the  support  of  Research  to  Prevent  Blind- 
ness, Inc. 

All  of  this,  in  the  greatest  measure,  is  the  outcome  of  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  support.  Without  it,  little  could  have  been  accom- 
plished. The  story  of  the  New  York  University  department  is  not 
unique.  To  a varying  degree  it  is  being  repeated  throughout  the  coun- 
try. As  a member  of  the  Vision  Research  Training  Committee  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness,  I have  been 
privileged  to  witness  the  remarkable  results  of  intelligent  governmen- 
tal support  of  ophthalmology.  In  the  whole  catalog  of  Federal  spend- 
ing I know  of  no  instance  where  the  citizen’s  dollar  has  gone  further 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  citizen’s  health. 

The  list  of  research  accomplishments  in  the  field  of  blinding  dis- 
eases grows  at  a phenomenal  rate;  real  breakthroughs  are  crowding 
upon  us.  Enlightened  governmental  support  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  mainspring  for  these  great  events. 

I thought  I might  interpolate  an  item  here  concerning  some  re- 
search we  are  currently  carrying  out.  When  the  maser  program  in 
micro w'ave  research  was  developed,  certain  analogies  w^ere  evident  with 
radiation  in  the  visible  spectrum,  and  when  Townes  developed  the 
laser  system — which  means  that  you  can,  through  means  of  certain 
kinds  of  stimulated  ruby  and  other  crystals,  generate  powerful  sources 
of  light  unseen  on  eartfi  before — we  were  stimulated  to  think  this 
might  also  have  application  to  medicine  and  biology.  Indeed,  a great 
many  people  sprang  to  the  same  conclusion.  We  immediately  affi- 
liated ourselves  with  an  organization  doing  fundamental  research  in 
laser  technology  and  physics  and  we  developed  the  first  laser  instru- 
mentation to  be  utilized  in  ophthalmology.  We  applied  this  to  the 
eye  and  reported  our  first  results  to  science  some  years  ago. 
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This,  I think,  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  developments  in  produc- 
ing a new  modality  of  energy  which  could  not  have  been  anticipated 
before  and  could  not  have  been  utilized  without  the  sophisticated  set- 
up which  could  take  advantage  of  technological  advances  and  in  our 
laboratory.  Today  I think  we  are  making  important  contributions 
to  the  use  of  this  energy  as  a new  form  of  surgical  tool  in  addition  to 
many  other  purposes  it  has. 

Tins  constitutes  a very  important  example  of  what  research  support, 
research  thinking  can  do  to  develop  new  areas  of  technology  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public. 

Research  To  Prevent  Blindness,  Inc.,  is  conducting  the  first  com- 
prehensive survey  ever  undertaken  into  the  status  of  eye  research  in 
this  country.  The  survey  is  concerned  with  the  logistics  of  research — 
the  need  for  men,  for  laboratory  space  and  equipment,  and  for  pro- 
gram and  project  support — as  well  as  of  the  content  of  research — 
basic  studies  and  their  clinical  application. 

The  study  is  being  made  with  advice  from  a distinguished  scien- 
tific panel  which  includes : Dr.  F rancis  Heed  Adler,  emeritus  profes- 
sor of  ophthalmology  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Medical 
School;  Dr.  Edward  Dempsey,  dean  of  the  Washington  University 
Medical  School;  Dr.  Sidney  Farber,  director  of  the  Children’s  Hospi- 
tal in  Boston,  a familiar  figure  to  you  here  in  Washington ; Dr.  Cuyler 
Hammond,  coauthor  of  the  Hammond-Horn  report  on  smoking  and 
lung  cancer  published  mider  the  sponsorship  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society;  Dr.  H.  K.  Hartline,  member  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  of 
Medical  Research;  Dr.  A.  Edward  Maumenee,  director  of  the  Wilmer 
Ophthalmological  Institute  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  Institu- 
tions; Dr.  William  C.  H.  Prentice,  president  of  Wheaton  College, 
and  interested  in  the  psychological  aspects  of  defective  vision;  Dr. 
Richard  Masland,  Director  of  the  NINDB ; Dr.  Edward  Tatum,  Aobel 
laureate  and  member  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  of  Medical  Research ; 
and  Dr.  George  Wald,  professor  of  biochemistry  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. 

The  study  is  being  directed  by  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Duane,  head  of  the 
ophthalmology  department  at  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

Gathering  the  facts  and  opinions  will  be  done  by  means  of  a compre- 
hensive questionnaire  dealing  with  facilities,  men,  and  mmney,  and  this 
has  already  been  sent  to  every  medical  school  in  the  United  States, 
and  through  personal  visits  by  the  program  director.  Dr.  Duane,  to 
every  school  where  substantial  programs  of  research  are  in  being  or 
are  planned.  It  is  expected  that  the  survey  project  will  be  completed 
within  12  to  16  months.  The  findings  and  recommendations  will  be 
given  wide  dissemination  through  publication,  through  a scientific 
symposium,  and  through  a science  writers’  seminar. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Government  funds  are  not  being  spent 
to  underwrite  this  important  study.  The  project  is  financed  by  Re- 
search To  Prevent  Blindness  through  private  donations.  Dr.  Richard 
Masland,  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases 
and  Blindness,  is,  however,  cooperating  fully  in  the  development  and 
conduct  of  the  survey. 

It  is  most  important  for  the  public  to  be  Avell  informed  as  to  the 
progress  being  made  in  research  into  the  blinding  eye  diseases,  the 
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possibilities  for  preventing  most  cases  of  blindness,  and  the  roadblocks 
which  are  currently  holding  back  an  expanded  research  attack  which 
the  situation  demands.  An  aroused  and  informed  public  expects  and 
supports  vigorous  research  programs  against  cancer,  cardiac  difficul- 
ties of  all  sorts,  mental  problems,  many  neurological  disorders,  and 
so  on. 

But  the  public  has  never  been  adequately  informed  of  the  possibili- 
ties, through  medical  research,  of  preventing  most  of  the  blinding 
diseases  which  now  afflict  mankind.  Eesearch  To  Prevent  Blindness, 
Inc.,  is  dedicated  to  stimulating  such  research  by  every  possible  means. 
This  survey  will  be  a powerful  means  of  increasing  interest  on  the 
part  of  scientists  in  the  laboratories  and  in  mobilizing  public  support 
of  their  efforts. 

Pending  completion  of  this  study  and  so  that  we  might  have  factual 
information  to  present  to  the  congressional  committees  this  year 
in  support  of  adequate  Federal  appropriations,  the  foundation  in 
December  wrote  88  organizations  carrying  on  programs  of  eye  research 
to  find  out,  in  general  terms,  what  was  being  done  and  what  could  be 
done  if  funds  were  available.  Replies  received  from  60  institutions 
in  31  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  indicated  that  within  their 
present  framework  of  space  and  personnel,  the  institutions  could  in- 
telligently invest  4:7 V2  percent  more  money  in  their  eye  research  and 
training  programs  than  is  currently  available  from  all  sources  of 
donation,  private  or  governmental. 

The  Federal  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1963  to  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness  totaled  $83,506,000. 
About  $13,406,000  of  this  amount  was  allocated  by  the  Institute  to 
research  and  research  training  concerned  with  disorders  of  vision. 

It  is  significant  that  a broad  representative  group  of  research  ad- 
ministrators and  scientists  working  in  the  Nation’s  leading  medical 
schools  indicate  that  they  would  budget  47%  percent  more  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  if  they  knew  the  funds  would  be  available.  It  is  especially 
significant  that  this  increase  could  be  applied  directly  to  eye  research 
and  research  training  programs  without  expanding  the  amount  of 
current  space  or  the  number  of  personnel.  This  figure  of  47%  percent 
provides  a reliable  yardstick  to  determine  what  the  increase  in  ap- 
propriations should  be  for  fiscal  1964.  Applying  the  47%  percent 
increase  against  the  $13,406,000  actually  allocated  to  vision  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness  in  1963 
indicates  an  additional  requirement  of  $6,365,000  in  fiscal  1964. 

The  addition  of  these  figures  brings  the  total  fiscal  1964  amount  to 
$19,765,000.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  sum  covers  only  eye 
research  and  training  programs.  It  does  not  provide  a cent  for  clini- 
cal centers  for  ophthalmological  research.  Last  year  the  citizens 
recommended  an  appropriation  of  $6,500,000  to  set  up  and  operate 
six  to  eight  such  centers,  but  no  action  was  taken  to  fill  this  need.  It 
still  exists  and  we  strongly  recommend  that  this  activity  be  inaugu- 
rated this  year  and  that  $3,750,000  be  made  available  for  this  purpose. 
This  figure,  which  is  lower,  actually,  would  be  useful  and  would 
still  serve  to  get  this  essential  research  effort  underway. 

In  1964,  15  percent  of  the  appropriations  to  the  various  Institutes 
within  the  NIH  may  be  set  aside  for  institutional  grant  purposes. 
This  is  an  increase  over  the  10  percent  for  1963.  Allowance  must  be 
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made  for  this  in  any  amount  designated  by  the  Congress  for  eye  re- 
search. 

(The  information  follows :) 

The  following  table  summarizes  these  various  items: 


[III  thousands] 


Citizens 
recommen- 
dation for 
fiscal  1963 

1963  alloca- 
tion within 
NXNTDB 

1964  alloca- 
tion within 
XIXDB 

Citizens 
recommen- 
dation for 
fiscal  1964 

Total. 

fnr  insrimrinnal  sn-ant.';  (—10  jx>rrpjit).  _ ! 

1 $25,900 

I 2,590 

$13,406 

0) 

$13. 068 

$27,662 

4,149 

ATailahilp  fnr  rf»<viarpli 

23, 310 

13,406  ; 

1 13.068 

23, 513 

For  resear<di: 

Frrramnral  _ _ 

} 12,400 

f 7,914 

1 1,450 

8.618 
1. 550 

} 13,802 

Tritramnral 

Total 

Trarning  grants  . _ _ 

1 12.400 

1 3. 010 

1.000 
i 400 

9,364 
2,072 
429 
184 
2 1,357 

10,168  1 
2,250 
450 
200 
n 

13,802 
1 5,963 

TraineesMps 

Fellowships 

TVnfptyrinnal  and  tf^hnifial  assistanee 

Total  research  and  research  training ' 

riiniral  opntprs  _ ' 

1 

1 16, 810 

1 6,500 

1 

13,406 

13.065 

19,765 

3,750 

Total. i 

I 23, 310 

13,406 

13.068 

1 

23, 515 

1 —15  percent. 

' This  program  'svbs  transferred  to  Chronic  Disease  Division,  B5S,  PH5,  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1964. 
There  is.  ho-srever,  an  actual  $1,019,000  iucrease  in  XEsDB  programs  in  vision  in  the  1964  President’s 
budget  over  1963. 

Dr.  Bretntx.  TVe  advocate  that  the  Congress  designate  within  the 
total  recommendation  of  the  citizens  $114^00,000  for  the  XIXDB, 
an  amount  which,  after  allowing  15  percent  to  be  set  aside  for  institu- 
tional grants,  will  leave  $23,515,000  for  problems  of  vision  and  I 
would  hope  for  direct  allocation  of  amounts  assigned  to  vision. 

We  should  like  to  point  out  that  this  amount  is  almost  identical 
with  the  amount  recommended  as  being  required  last  year,  and  that 
this  year's  recommendation  is  supported  by  figures  supplied  by  the 
research  scientists  themselves. 

Until  definite  and  adequate  amounts  are  available  for  these  pur- 
poses, the  full  interest  and  long-range  imaginative  planning  necessary 
to  attack  this  problem  of  blmdness  with  the  vigor  it  demands  will  not 
be  forthcoming.  Besearch  to  prevent  blindness  has,  in  addition,  advo- 
cated the  desirability  of  a separate  institute  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  problem  of  sight,  but  until  such  an  institute  is  set  up  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  attack  on  blindness  be  stimulated  within  the  framework 
of  the  XIXDB  by  definite  and  binding  allocations. 

Xext  year  more  definite  information  will  be  available  about  the 
plans  now  being  prepared  in  many  medical  schools  for  enlarged 
laboratory  space  and  augmented  staffs.  Lack  of  laboratory  facilities 
is  one  of  the  chief  bottlenecks  inhibiting  research  progress.  It  pre- 
vents the  procurement  of  scientific  personnel  who  must  have  suitable 
space  in  which  to  work.  The  necessary  funds  must  be  available  to 
overcome  this  bottleneck  and  to  support  an  intensified  research  attack 
on  one  of  man's  oldest  disease  problems. 

!Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right.  Dr.  Bordley. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DR.  JOHN  E.  BORDLEY 

Dr.  Bordley.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentleman,  I am  John  Bordley. 
I am  the  professor  and  chairman  of  the  department  of  laryngology 
and  otology  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  School  of  Medicine.  I 
am  president-elect  of  the  American  Laryngological,  Bhinological,  and 
Otological  Society,  and  a member  of  the  accreditation  committee  for 
residents  in  training  in  otolaryngology.  I represent  the  Academy  of 
Otolaryngology  and  the  five  major  professional  groups,  societies  called 
the  senior  societies,  and  also  represent  a number  of  lay  organizations 
interested  in  this  particular  field. 

I want  to  thank  you  for  being  allowed  to  be  with  you  and  I want 
to  heartily  endorse  the  citizens’  recommendation  for  the  1964  budget, 
for  the  National  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness. 

If  I may  be  permitted,  I would  like  to  read  a paragraph  from  my 
written  testimoney : 

To  understand  tlie  pressing  needs  for  researcli  and  research  training  in  the 
field  of  human  communication,  it  might  be  well  to  first  consider  the  significance 
and  the  place  of  human  communication  in  modern  civilization. 

Man’s  ability  to  communicate  is  his  most  distinctive  attribute.  It  Is  this 
capacity  which  has  raised  him  above  all  other  mammals.  From  this  is  derived 
his  ability  to  recall  the  past,  to  understand  the  present,  and  to  anticipate  the 
future.  It  is  the  core  of  man’s  learning  and  his  creative  thought.  Interference 
with  free  communicative  interchange  involves  almost  every  aspect  of  human 
behavior  because  of  the  dependence  of  modern  society  on  communicative  ability. 
The  normal  development  of  communication  in  man  depends  upon  a child’s  ability 
to  hear,  to  learn  language  meanings,  and  to  speak.  From  such  activities  stem 
his  ability  to  read  and  to  write.  The  individual’s  aptitude  to  develop  com- 
municative tools  and  to  use  them  to  full  capacity  largely  determines  his  place  in 
society.  Any  serious  damage  to  the  auditory  mechanism  in  terms  of  hearing 
and  understanding,  any  serious  problems  of  retardation  and  development,  any 
basic  difficulty  in  remembering  verbal  symbols,  any  profound  emotional  dis- 
turbances, damage  to  the  larynx  or  speech  inadequacy  in  any  form,  any  of  these 
alone  or  in  combination  results  in  a serious  breakdown  in  communication.  Such 
a breakdown  is  probably  the  most  drastic  affliction  which  man  can  sustain. 

(Dr.  Bordley ’s  entire  prepared  statement  is  as  follows :) 

Statement  of  De.  John  E.  Bordley,  on  the  Proposed  Citizens’  Budget  for  the 
National  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I am  John  E.  Bordley,  M.D., 
professor  and  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Laryngology  and  Otology  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  School  of  Medicine,  president-elect  of  the  American 
Laryngological,  Rhinological,  and  Otological  Society,  and  a member  of  the 
Residency  Review  Committee  for  Otolaryngology.  I wish  to  wholeheartedly 
endorse  the  proposed  citizens’  budget  for  the  National  Institute  of  Neurological 
Diseases  and  Blindness  for  1964.  I would  like,  at  this  time,  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  how  such  increases,  as  have  been  suggested,  can  be  of  inestimable 
help  in  the  area  of  the  communicative  disorders. 

To  understand  the  pressing  needs  for  research  and  research  training  in  the 
field  of  human  communication,  it  might  be  well  to  first  consider  the  significance 
and  the  place  of  human  communication  in  modern  civilization. 

Man’s  ability  to  communicate  is  his  most  distinctive  attribute.  It  is  this 
capacity  which  has  raised  him  above  all  other  mammals.  From  this  is  derived 
his  ability  to  recall  the  past,  to  understand  the  present,  and  to  anticipate  the 
future.  It  is  the  core  of  man’s  learning  and  his  creative  thought.  Inter- 
ference with  free  communicative  interchange  involves  almost  every  aspect  of 
human  behavior  because  of  the  dependence  of  modern  society  on  communicative 
ability.  The  normal  development  of  communication  in  man  depends  upon  a 
child’s  ability  to  hear,  to  learn  language  meanings,  and  to  speak.  From  such 
activities  stem  his  ability  to  read  and  to  write.  The  individual’s  aptitude  to 
develop  communicative  tools  and  to  use  them  to  full  capacity  largely  determines 
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liis  place  in  society.  Any  serious  damage  to  the  auditory  mechanism  in  terms  of 
hearing  and  understanding,  any  serious  problems  of  retardation  and  develop- 
ment, any  basic  diflaculty  in  remembering  verbal  symbols,  any  profound  emo- 
tional disturbances,  damage  to  the  larynx  or  speech  inadequacy  in  any  form,  any 
of  these  alone  or  in  combination  results  in  a serious  breakdown  in  communica- 
tion. Such  a breakdown  is  probably  the  most  drastic  affliction  which  man  can 
sustain. 

PREVALENCE 

Unfortunately,  the  number  of  communicative  disorders  is  increasing.  As  a 
result  of  modern  advances  in  obstetrics  and  pediatrics,  large  numbers  of  chil- 
dren are  now  being  brought  through  stormy  pregnancies  and  difficult  deliveries. 
Such  children  are  growing  up  with  multiple  neurological  handicaps,  not  the 
least  among  these,  is  damage  to  their  means  of  communication.  Moreover,  as 
the  life  expectancy  of  the  patient  is  extended,  the  number  of  problems  within 
the  scope  of  geriatrics  has  steadily  increased. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  prevalence  of  communicative  disorders,  I would  like 
to  mention  some  figures  from  the  annual  report  of  the  crippled  children’s  pro- 
gram in  the  State  of  Maryland  for  1959.  Ten  thousand-odd  children  of  all  cate- 
gories entered  this  program.  More  than  6,000  of  them  suffered  from  communi- 
cative disorders. 

RESEARCH 

Hope  for  alleviation  or  eradication  of  many  of  these  problems  lies,  of  course, 
in  research.  This  research  must,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  be  guided  and 
supported  in  two  directions.  First,  the  research  to  attack  the  basic  causes  of 
the  problems  and  eliminate  them.  Second,  research  to  bring  about  clinical  re- 
lief from  conditions  causing  disability.  I would  like  to  cite  some  examples  of 
the  efficacy  of  such  research.  Twenty-five  years  ago  20  percent  of  the  students 
in  the  deaf  schools  throughout  this  Nation  were  individuals  who  had  lost  their 
hearing  because  of  epidemic  spinal  meningitis.  Since  the  advent  of  the  anti- 
biotics, this  population  has  been  reduced  to  a fraction  of  1 percent.  The  second 
type  of  research  is  exemplified  by  the  precise  microscopic  surgery  that  has  been 
undergoing  development  since  the  1930’s  for  the  relief  of  deafness  caused  by 
otosclerosis.  These  operations  are  not  designed  to  cure  the  disease,  but  to  allevi- 
ate the  deafness  which  the  disease  causes.  A more  recent  research  project  holds 
great  promise  for  the  future — that  is  the  discovery  of  the  method  for  developing 
the  measles  vaccine.  Women,  who  in  the  past,  developed  measles  or  many  other 
ultraviral  infections  in  the  first  trimester  of  pregnancy,  bore  many  children  with 
most  distressing  permanent  handicaps  to  communication.  Immunization  of 
prospective  mothers  before  pregnancy  should  greatly  reduce  such  neurological 
damage. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  but  the  beginning  of  our  attack  upon  the  causes  of 
communicative  disorders.  The  communicative  problems  related  to  arterio- 
sclerosis in  old  age,  to  prematurity  in  the  newborn,  and  to  otosclerosis  itself  in 
middle  life,  are  but  a few  of  the  pressing  problems  in  the  field  of  basic  research. 
When  to  these  are  added  the  multiple  speech  disorders  and  aphasic  problems, 
one  is,  indeed,  faced  with  an  appalling  array. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  problems  of  human  communication  can  be  helped  most 
by  a multidisciplinary  approach.  Research  in  this  field  requires  preparation  of 
many  individuals  in  other  disciplines  who  can  focus  their  special  skills  upon  our 
problems.  Research  planned  along  these  lines  naturally  emphasizes  the  re- 
search center  concept.  Here,  where  all  the  broad  strength  of  a medical  school 
can  be  drawn  upon,  research  can  be  undertaken,  and  information  can  be  brought 
together,  not  alone  from  the  laboratory,  but  from  the  clinical  field  as  well,  and 
new  knowledge  can  be  gained.  Such  a center  concept  does  not,  of  course,  pre- 
clude the  excellent  research  contributions  that  will  come  from  the  individual 
investigator. 

To  date  the  development  of  centers  in  the  field  of  human  communication  has 
been  slow.  In  1961  there  was  but  one  center.  In  1963  there  are  four  such  cen- 
ters which,  percentagewise,  is  an  excellent  gain,  but  is  actually  far  short  of  our 
needs.  The  reason  for  this  slow  development  is  twofold.  The  lack  of  personnel 
and  the  lack  of  available  physical  facilities. 
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TRAINING 

In  any  research,  training  or  public  health  program  the  most  precious  in- 
gredient is  personnel.  To  date  the  broad  scope  of  research  in  the  field  of  human 
eommunication,  although  it  has  shown  a steady  growth  has  really  been  in  the 
process  of  tooling  up.  This  tooling  up  has  been  dependent  upon  the  output  of 
our  training  program.  The  trainees  should  be  considered  as  our  capital  in  this 
field  of  endeavor.  In  1956  your  committee  decided  upon  the  support  of  train- 
ing the  field  of  communicative  disorders.  This  was  a most  important  decision. 
In  1957  six  consultants  in  the  field  of  communicative  disorders  were  appointed 
by  the  Surgeon  General  to  form  a committee  of  review  for  the  support  of  train- 
ing programs.  I was  privileged  to  be  this  committee’s  first  chairman.  At  the 
time  of  the  committee’s  birth,  real  research  in  our  field  hardly  existed.  There 
was  no  trained  personnel  being  turned  out  capable  of  undertaking  new  re- 
search. The  support  given  to  training  in  this  field  has  resulted  in  a revolution 
in  training  programs  which  have  now  become  the  principal  source  of  new  man- 
power. The  training  programs  have  grown,  and  they  have  grown  in  a healthy 
manner,  as  have  our  research  programs.  During  the  past  2 years,  while  our 
training  programs  were  expanding  some  20  percent  per  year,  our  research 
programs  have  grown  approximately  40  percent.  The  growth  rate  in  research 
and  training  in  the  field  of  the  communicative  disorders  is  presently  the  most 
rapid  of  any  of  the  broad  fields  supported  by  the  National  Institute  of  Neurolog- 
ical Diseases  and  Blindness.  This  growth  should  continue,  not  only  for  the 
research  it  can  accomplish,  but  more  important,  for  the  patients  it  will  eventu- 
ally help.  Such  expanding  programs  require  increased  expenditures. 

Last  year  it  was  estimated  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  in  Otolaryngology,  that 
in  the  next  10  years,  we  must  turn  out  2,000  new  men  in  our  specialty,  even 
without  any  consideration  of  population  growth.  Such  new  men,  even  if  not 
supported  by  program  funds,  will  benefit  from  the  general  improvement  in  the 
new  training  programs.  This  estimate  does  not  include  the  pressing  need  for 
trained  audiologists  in  teaching  and  research.  There  is  presently  one  chair  in 
every  six  in  our  specialty  vacant  in  the  medical  institutions  in  this  country.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  every  department  of  audiology  and  of  otolaryngology  in  the 
United  States  is  suffering  from  being  understaffed  with  men  essential  for 
teaching  and  research. 

In  surveying  the  need  for  greater  support  in  the  field  it  can  be  seen  that  three 
relatively  new  programs  in  this  field  will  need  much  increased  financial  support 
in  the  next  few  years.  The  first  is  a program  for  undergraduate  medical  train- 
ing which  may  be  carried  out  on  an  institutional  basis.  In  such  a program,  a 
focus,  representing  this  discipline  can  be  set  up  within  every  medical  institution 
in  the  United  States.  This  focus  can  bring  before  the  medical  students,  the 
work  and  needs  in  this  field.  It  can  offer  summer  fellowships  to  these  students, 
and  it  can  give  them  an  opportunity  to  decide  about  a possible  future  in  this 
field.  The  second  is  the  training  grant  for  community  service.  Through  such 
grants  young  doctors  of  medicine  and  doctors  of  audiology  can  be  trained,  not 
only  in  their  specialty,  but  also  in  the  community  services  that  their  specialty 
should  offer.  Such  training  will  shorten  the  timelag  between  the  laboratory 
and  therapy.  The  third  and  most  expensive  program,  which  has  not  yet  begun 
to  reach  its  potential  in  the  field  of  communication,  is  the  center  grant.  As  the 
training  programs  produce  the  manpower,  these  will,  undoubtedly,  come  into 
their  own.  There  are  at  least  seven  institutions  presently  in  this  country 
quite  capable,  with  a little  aid,  of  creating  such  centers,  and  there  are  numerous 
institutions  only  a few  years  behind  these  in  their  development. 

It  would  seem  a rational  and  proper  thing  to  support  the  requested  increases 
in  the  coming  budget. 

Citizens^  du<Jget  for  support  of  research  and  research  training  in  the  field  of 

communicative  disorders^  National  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and 

Blindness 


Research  (including  centers) $11,000,000 

Research  training 2,  000,  000 

Fellowships  and  career  support 300,  (X)0 


Total 13,  000,  000 
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Dr.  Bordley.  unfortunately,  the  number  of  communicative 

diseases  are  steadily  increasing.  I would  like  to  site  several  reasons 
for  this.  They  lie  on  the  doorstep  of  medicine.  Pediatrics  and  ob- 
stetrics have  made  tremendous  strides  in  the  last  20  years,  and  they 
are  saving  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  of  “stressed”  pregnan- 
cies, so  to  speak,  who  are  born  in  multiple  neurological  handicaps, 
the  foremost  of  which  is  a handicap  to  their  communicative  ability; 
and  this  is  something  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  face. 

As  to  the  prevalence  of  these  disorders,  I would  like  to  site  some 
figures,  the  first  from  the  report  of  the  crippled  children’s  program  in 
the  State  of  Maryland  in  1959.  There  were  approximately  10,000 
children  admitted  to  this  program  and  6,000  of  those  suffered  from 
communicative  disorders.  The  National  Health  Survey  in  1959,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  showed  that  per 
thousand,  34.6  people  in  this  country  suffered  from  hearing  difficulties 
and  6.5  people  per  thousand  suffered  from  speech  difficulties. 

The  rather  alarming  thing  about  this  is  that  they  found  that  about 
35  percent  of  the  people  suffering  from  hearing  difficulties  had  never 
seen  a doctor  or  had  no  doctor  available,  and  40  percent  of  those  suf- 
fering from  speech  difficulties  had  been  in  the  same  category. 

The  problem,  of  course,  has  just  one  answer  and  that  is  research ; and 
at  the  present  time  it  would  seem  that  research  should  be  supported  in 
two  directions : One,  which  we  would  call  basic  research,  is  to  find  the 
cause  and  cure  to  eradicate  conditions  causing  this  difficulty.  Sec- 
ond, is  to  develop  means  to  alleviate  those  disorders  which  we  cannot 
cure. 

I would  like  to  cite  here  three  types  of  research  that  have  borne  a 
great  deal  of  fruit  in  the  last  years.  Twenty-five  years  ago  20  percent 
of  the  students  in  our  deaf  schools  were  there  because  of  epidemic 
meningitis,  cerebral  spinal  meningitis.  Since  the  antibiotics,  it  is  less 
than  1 percent,  about  0.4  percent.  This  is  of  course  a magnificent 
return  on  research. 

The  second  thing  is  to  alleviate,  and  this  could  be  well  categorized  by 
the  microscopic  surgery  which  has  been  under  development  since  1935, 
I think,  to  restore  hearing  of  people  suffering  from  otosclerosis.  It 
has  now  reached  the  point  where  about  85  percent  of  the  people  that 
have  these  operations  have  restoration  of  their  hearing. 

Now,  this  operation  has  nothing  to  do  with  curing  otosclerosis.  This 
condition  is  still  prevalent  in  one  out  of  every  eight  people  in  this 
country,  although  only  a few  of  these  suffer  deafness  since  unless  the 
disease  involves  the  middle  ear  bones,  you  do  not  go  deaf. 

The  final  instance  I would  like  to  bring  to  your  minds  is  the  research 
on  measles  which  has  just  really  been  culminated  by  the  development 
of  a measles  vaccine.  This  has  tremendous  promise  for  the  future  in 
our  particular  field,  because,  in  the  past,  women  who  had  no  immunity 
to  the  ultraviral  diseases — that  is,  measles,  German  measles,  chicken 
pox,  etc. — women  who  contracted  these  diseases  in  the  fii'st  3 months  of 
pregnancy,  gave  birth  to  a very  high  proportion  of  children  suffering 
from  neurological  disabilities  associated  with  communicative  dis- 
orders. The  approach  to  this  is  pretty  obvious. 

The  solution  of  these  problems  will  not  be  reached  through  the  efforts 
of  a single  discipline.  This  will  require  a multidisciplinary  approach. 
This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  research  centers  would  make  a tre- 
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mendous  contribution.  Witbin  the  multidisciplinary  center,  one  can 
train  people  with  various  backgrounds  to  work  in  our  field.  By  as- 
sembling all  of  the  strength  of  a medical  institution,  its  various  facets, 
and  working  with  the  clinical  side  that  appears  in  a medical  institu- 
tion, you  can  bring  together  information  from  laboratories  and  from 
patients  and  develop  really  critical  new  knowledge.  It  is  not  suggested 
that  this  approach  would  obviate  the  necessity  for  individual  research, 
for  in  many  fields  we  must  have  the  individual  research  to  fill  out  the 
very  important  areas  that  we  do  not  cover  with  our  centers.  However, 
within  the  centers  might  be  assembled  certain  items  too  expensive  for 
widespread  duplication.  I am  thinliing  now  of  instrumentation,  cer- 
tain electronic  developments. 

I would  like  to  take  up  training,  next.  Eesearch  really  depends  on 
training.  'No  research  program  is  any  stronger  than  the  training  of 
the  people  in  it.  So  far,  our  research,  although  we  have  done  pretty 
well,  is  just  in  the  process  of  tooling  up.  They  are  really  waiting  for 
our  training  programs  to  reach  full  maturity  to  produce  what  we 
need.  I would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  this  con- 
gressional committee  that  in  1956  made  a very  important  decision, 
and  that  decision  was  to  support  research  in  our  field.  And  at  that 
time,  in  1957,  the  first  committee  for  review  of  research  projects  was 
formed  at  the  National  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blind- 
ness. I was  privileged  to  be  the  first  chairman  and  we  found  a pretty 
sad  situation.  There  were,  as  far  as  we  could  tag  them,  18  research 
projects  at  that  time,  and  no  more  personnel  to  man  anything  else. 
Our  training  programs  did  not  include  in  them  at  that  time  any 
methods  or  any  ideas  for  training  young  men  to  go  into  research  or 
even  teaching.  They  were  all  clinical  programs. 

And  now  we  have  had  a revolution  because  these  programs  are  now 
the  source  of  manpower  for  our  research  programs.  For  instance, 
we  now  have  about  255  people  in  all  of  our  training  programs  in  the 
various  fields — audiology,  otolaryngology,  physiology. 

This  leads  up  to  the  next  point — what  has  this  done  to  our  research 
projects?  Well,  we  had  18  research  projects  in  1956  and  we  have  157 
in  1963.  This  does  not  answer  all  our  manpower  problems,  however, 
because  at  the  present  time  we  have  but  3,300  in  my  particular  field — 
3,300  otolaryngologists.  According  to  the  board  of  otolaryngology,  we 
would  need,  without  any  population  increase,  just  for  clinical  pur- 
poses in  10  years,  2,000  more  otolaryngologists. 

The  NINDB  extramural  training  report  last  year  recommended 
that  by  1970  we  should  have  6,300  otolaryngologists  in  clinical  work 
and  500  in  teacher-research  areas.  At  present  one  out  of  every  six 
chairs  of  otolaryngology  in  our  medical  schools  is  vacant  for  lack  of 
properly  trained,  well-oriented  men  to  head  them  up. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  I would  like  to  talk  just  briefly  about  increased 
support  in  three  fairly  new  areas  that  will,  I think,  really  need  a lot  of 
help  in  the  next  year,  and  even  more  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  first  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  that  is  the  so-called 
undergraduate  program.  The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  estab- 
lish a focus  for  training  in  otolaryngology  in  each  medical  institu- 
tion and  that  focus  will  serve  to  introduce  the  students  to  our  fleld. 
Many  medical  schools  still  lack  any  departments  in  our  field.  With 
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the  use  of  summer  fellowships  for  these  students,  we  can  introduce 
them  to  the  problems  in  the  field. 

The  second  is  the  so-called  conununitY  serrice  aspect,  which  is  just 
getting  imderwav.  That  is  the  training  of  Toimg  doctors  in 
otolaryngologY,  doctors  in  audiology,  and  speech  in  community  serv- 
ices. In  the  trauiing  programs,  these  people  can  be  trained  in  epi- 
demiology, medical  statistics,  and  similar  teclmiques  that  we  can  use 
in  our  public  health  programs:  and  train  them  also  to  brmg  to  the 
public  the  benefit  of  the  discoveries  of  the  laboratory. 

In  other  words,  it  shortens  the  lag  between  the  laboratory  and  the 
patient.  The  third  program  wliich  I should  like  to  consider,  is  the 
clinical  research  center. 

These  centers  are  multidisciplinaiy. 

T\"e  have,  in  our  particular  field,  seven  institutions,  now,  that  could 
develop  such  programs,  with  a little  help:  and  a great  many  more 
just  a few  years  beliind.  TTe  have  since  1961,  when  we  had  our  first 
such  program,  developed  four  more.  These  are  entirely  too  few  for 
what  we  really  need. 

Therefore,  sir,  I would  like  to  add  my  voice  to  the  support  of  this 
new  budget,  as  it  has  been  elaborated  already. 

Mr.  Fogahty.  Thank  you.  Doctor, 

The  fit's!  time,  to  my  knowledge,  that  the  problems  of  speech  and 
hearing  defects  were  brought  to  Congress  was  by  a doctor  in  Ten- 
nessee. 

Dr.  Bordlet.  TTilkerson. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  TTilkerson.  And  I think  he  deserved  a great  deal  of 
credit 

Dr.  Bordlet.  He  was  a voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty  (continuing).  For  getting  Congress  started  in  this 
area.  He  paid  many  visits  to  my  office  on  his  own  time. 

Dr.  Bopj)let.  He  told  me  he  had. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  he  was  a grand  person.  His  clinic  is  still  in 
operation,  is  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Bordley.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  the  Bud  TTilkerson  Clinic,  named  for 
liis  son  who  died. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Xow,  you  talk  about  these  clinical  centers.  Do  you 
know  Dr.  Palmer  ? 

Dr.  Bordley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  He  appeared  before  our  committee  yesterday  and  it 
was  not  until  after  he  got  talking  that  I remembered  seeing  him  on 
the  ‘‘Today*’  show  a few  weeks  ago.  He  had  been  here  l7efore  on 
speech  and  hearing  defects,  but  yesterday  he  made  a proposal  similar 
to  the  one  you  are  making  today,  and  he  made  a great  deal  of  sense  to 
me. 

Dr.  Bordley.  I think  these  centers  should  be  pointed  toward  the 
broad  field  of  communication.  I think  it  would  be — we  would  be 
lackhig  in  overall  knowledge  if  we  tried  to  to  say  this  is  just  for 
otosclerosis,  or  this  is  just  for  speech  or  this  is  just  for  hearing. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Xo,  I tliink  he  had  the  broad  approach  in  mind. 

Dr.  Bordley.  It  should  be  in  all  areas  of  communication,  because 
the  areas  are  completely  combined,  really,  in  the  beginning  and  only 
deviate  slightly  through  life. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  But  you  think  that  is  important  ? 
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Dr.  Bokdley.  I think  it  is  of  extreme  importance,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Well,  would  you  supply  the  committee  with  what 
you  envision  as  a center  ? 

Dr.  Bordley.  We  are  struggling  with  such  a thing  now,  if  I may 
use  a personal  experience 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Oh,  I see.  Well,  we  have  made  funds  available  for 
research  clinical  centers  and  I think  Johns  Hopkins  has  one. 

Dr.  Bordley.  Not  in  our  field. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  heart  or  cancer. 

Dr.  Bordley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  that  what  you  are  thinking  abouh-r-a  similar 
center  ? 

Dr.  Bordley.  Yes,  sir.  I refer  to  a few  beds  for  research  in  the 
area  of  neurophysiology  related  to  this  particular  field — such  prob- 
lems as  the  effect  of  lack  of  oxygen  on  brains  as  it  affects  hearing  and 
the  speech  centers;  electromicroscopic  studies  of  brain  tissue  that 
has  been  injured;  temporal  bone  sections  which  will  be  correlated 
with  the  brains  of  individuals  who  have  been  injured.  “Temporal 
bones,”  of  course,  mean  the  bone  which  contains  the  ear.  The  find- 
ings from  these  bones  are  in  turn  correlated  with  the  clinical  records 
of  patients  that  we  have  studied  and  with  their  laboratory  findings. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  you  keeping  in  touch  with  the  experiment  being 
carried  on  in  Puerto  Rico? 

Dr.  Bordley.  Yes,  sir,  very  much  so.  Dr.  Windle,  I think,  may 
have  a key  to  some  of  our  most  important  problems.  He  has  dis- 
covered, for  instance,  that  certain  tissue  in  the  brain  is  far  more  sub- 
ject to  damage  by  lack  of  oxygen  than  is  the  rest.  This  particular 
area  we  call  the  “inferior  colliculus.”  This  is  a way  station  of  the 
hearing  pathways  to  the  brain.  We  suspect  that  injuiy  in  this  region 
causes  speech  sounds  to  become  distorted  and  “scrambled.” 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Well,  we  took  a look  at  the  laboratory  of  perinatal 
physiology  in  Puerto  Rico  2 or  3 months  ago.  I have  been  quite 
impressed  with  the  work  that  is  being  carried  out  there. 

But  there  is  something  else  he  told  us  this  year  that  was  a “first.” 
They  thought  for  the  first  time  they  had  been  able  to  produce  ker- 
nicterus  in  a monkey. 

Dr.  Bordley.  This  had  very  wide  implications.  One  of  the  prob- 
lems, you  see,  we  have  with  communications  has  always  been  that  we 
have  never  developed  an  experimental  animal  who  could  actually  tell 
us  whether  he  understands  what  we  tell  him.  We  do  not  have  an 
animal  that  we  can  sutdy  speech  development  in.  Language  is  a 
unique  human  function,  and  in  this  respect  our  problems  differ  from 
those  encountered  in  conditions  such  as  cancer,  heart  disease,  arthritis, 
and  so  forth.  It  makes  it  far  more  exciting. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I see. 

Dr.  Bordley.  Another  field  I would  like  to  mention,  if  I may,  sir, 
and  this  comes  out  of  NINDB,  too,  is  the  perinatal  study. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  go  ahead  and  say  something  about  it.  I was 
also  going  to  ask  Dr.  Kane  what  he  thought  of  the  study  and  how 
it  is  progressing.  The  perinatal  collaborative  project  was  started 
through  this  committee  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Bailey  in  1955.  We 
allocated  the  funds  but  it  was  primarily  in  the  area  of  mental  retarda- 
tion at  that  time.  At  the  time  this  committee  was  getting  started 
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in  programs  in  retardation,  but  it  has  taken  on  many  other  aspects, 
has  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Bordley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  How  is  it  working  out  ? 

Dr.  Bordley.  Our  particular  interest  in  it  at  the  Hopkins  is  that 
we  have,  through  the  yeai*s,  studied  about  6,000  or  7,000  children  who 
do  not  hear.  It  has  become  evident  that  in  very  many  instances  deaf- 
ness has  resulted  from  some  problem  related  to  pregnancy  or  birth 
or  family  background.  For  this  reason  we  are  participating  in  the 
study  of  hearing  within  tliis  project  and  we  have  through  the  years 
now  tested  the  children's  hearing  the  first  24  hours  after  birth,  at  6 
months,  12  months,  and  18  months  and  at  3 years. 

We  have  alread}’  discovered  several  rather  interesting  things.  One 
is  that  maiw  of  these  children  flunk  their  first  hearing  test  and  flmik 
their  second  test,  but  hear  well  in  their  third  test.  The  children  who 
flimk  the  first  two  tests  subsequently  turn  out  to  have,  on  other  exam- 
inations, a very  marked  deficit  from  a psychiatric  point  of  view  or 
ps^^chological  point  of  view  or  mental  development  point  of  view.  So 
we  feel  we  may  have  a window  into  the  mind  by  studying  hearing  in 
these  children. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Well,  that  is  good. 

Dr.  Kane,  do  you  want  to  add  anything  to  that  ? 

This  project  has  been  referred  to  under  a variety  of  names.  It  is 
my  recollection  that  when  it  was  started  it  was  called  a “perinatal 
study,”  but  other  people  who  have  appeared  before  our  committee  have 
calM  it  a “collaborative  study,”  “cerebral  palsy  study”  and  three  or 
four  other  things : but  I still  refer  to  it  as  “the  perinatal  study.” 

Dr.  Kaxe.  I have  before  me  here  an  80-odd  page  manuscript  which 
has  been  prepared  by  the  neurological  institute,  entitled  “Keport  on 
Collaborative  Study  on  Cerebral  Palsy,  Mental  Retardation,  and 
Other  Xeurological  and  Sensory  Disorders  of  Childliood.” 

In  about  5 to  8 minutes  I will  try  to  cover  the  highlights  of  this. 
As  you  indicated,  this  project  arose  chiefly  from  the  inspiration  of 
Dr.  Pierce  Bailey,  the  first  Director  of  the  Xeurological  Institute 
and  has  been  carried  on  in  recent  years  by  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Masland. 
The  actual  impetus  for  the  implementation  of  the  program  came  from 
your  committee  in  1955. 

In  1956,  Yale  and  Brown  Universities  were  the  first  two  institutions 
to  receive  awards  for  this  study.  At  the  moment  there  are  15  insti- 
tutions. You  might  be  interested  in  their  location.  They  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  country:  Xew  York  Medical  College,  Brown 
University,  Johns  Hopkins,  Columbia,  Charity  Hospital  in  Xew 
Orleans,  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  Pemisylvania  Hospital,  Chil- 
dren’s Hospital  in  Philadelphia,  University  of  Buffalo,  University  of 
Teimessee,  Boston  L^fing-in  Hospital,  Children’s  Medical  Center  in 
Boston,  Univereity  of  Oregon,  University  of  Minnesota,  Yale  Uni- 
versity— there  are  15  in  all. 

At  the  moment  in  this  study  there  have  been  enrolled  30,500  preg- 
nancies. By  Januaiw  of  1965,  they  hope  to  have  50,000  pregnancies 
and  hope  to  be  able  to  follow  40,000  or  more  offspring  of  these  through 
their  early  school  years. 

To  summarize  tins  report  under  three  headings,  the  rewards  of  the 
report — what  we  have  learned,  and  the  needs — I would  like  to  make 
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just  the  following  points:  This  study  is  unique,  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
has  never  been  done  before  on  as  elaborate  or  careful  or  intensive 
scale.  Its  major  value  is  that  it  is  what  has  been  called  by  the  Insti- 
tute a “prospective  study,”  rather  than  a “retrospective  study.”  Most 
previous  studies  have  been  done  by  hindsight.  The  child  gets  to  be 
3 or  4 years  of  age  and  somebody — the  teacher  or  his  grandmother 
notes  he  is  mentally  retarded,  and  then  they  wonder  what  happened 
to  the  child  during  his  mother’s  pregnancy — 4 years  after  the  fact. 

This  study  was  organized  with  the  objective  of  finding  out  what 
happens,  within  a large  segment  of  apparently  normal  births,  to  the 
children  as  they  grow  up.  The  amount  of  data  on  each  individual  in 
this  study  (already  30,500)  staggers  one.  Literally  hundreds  of  bits 
of  information  have  been  obtained,  relating  to  such  parameters  as 
age,  height,  weight  of  the  mother,  duration  of  the  pregnancy,  her 
diet,  all  sorts  of  data.  And  in  this  report  the  figures  show  actually 
there  are  thousands  of  items  which  have  been  correlated  for  each  of 
the  30,500  cases;  if  you  multiply  30,500  by  the  pieces  of  information, 
you  reach  a very  staggering  figure. 

Within  this  wealth  of  data  are  hidden  the  answers  we  seek  from  the 
study.  The  need  for  critical  analysis  of  these  data  is  now  urgent.  It 
is  perfectly  apparent  from  what  they  have  already  acomplished  that 
the  study  is  not  complete.  Yet,  some  of  the  problems  are  already 
solved.  They  found  answers  to  some  of  the  questions  in  the  very 
beginning. 

As  they  have  gone  along,  new  questions  keep  popping  up  which 
should  be  added  to  the  protocol. 

A not  unexpected  result  of  this,  is  the  remarkable  stimulus  to  re- 
search that  the  study  has  provided.  At  the  moment  there  are  400 
scientific  publications  resulting  from  the  implementation  of  this  study 
since  1956.  Much  new  research  has  been  catalyzed,  not  only  within 
the  institutions  mentioned  but  in  other  areas,  because  of  the  stimulus 
that  this  research  has  produced. 

We  have  learned  some  very  new  facts.  For  instance,  up  to  a few 
years  ago  the  figure  quoted  for  the  incidence  of  mental  retardation 
was  a half  percent  or  1 percent  of  pregirancies.  These  studies  show 
it  is  closer  to  3 percent.  One  in  30  children  born  under  this  particular 
study  have  some  degree  of  mental  retardation.  The  incidence  of 
cerebral  palsy  has  been  accurately  calculated  and  the  incidence  of 
deafness  and  blindness  is  a point  of  considerable  interest. 

I cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  this  figure,  but  I was  shocked 
to  read  the  other  day  that  infant  mortality  in  the  United  States  has 
slipped  from  6 to  10.  We  are  very  much  lower  than  I thought  we 
would  be. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  The  last  I heard  was  eight  or  nine,  but  there  are  some 
people  who  question  the  statistics.  It  is  not  a good  picture,  anyway. 

Dr.  Kaxe.  It  certainly  is  the  case,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I wish  now  to  refer  to  a serious  need  which  exists  within  this 
study.  This  is  the  need  for  prompt  analysis  of  this  important  mass 
of  data.  At  the  moment,  the  Institute  has  budgeted  almost  a half 
million  dollars  for  the  use  of  the  so-caleld  central  YIH  data  processing 
activity,  which  is  described  in  detail  in  this  report. 

They  have  actually  put  on  a night  shift  to  deal  with  this  data,  but 
there  is  a limit  to  the  capacity  of  this  single  unit.  Eecently  they  have 
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arranged  a contract  with  a nongovernmental  agency  for  about  $150,000 
worth  of  data  processing.  "VMiat  would  be  very  helpful  would  be 
the  accession  or  acquisition  of  a small  computer  or  IBM  machine — not 
a gigantic  one  to  fill  a room  like  this — but  enough  to  make  a start  to 
dealing  with  this  problem. 

IVithin  our  budget  for  the  XIXDB  intramural  activities  we  have 
included  $660,000  for  this  particidar  problem. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  I heard  a doctor  say  one  time,  referring  to  this  peri- 
natal study,  that  if  Dr.  Masland  had  not  come  on  the  scene  when  he 
did,  it  might  have  been  a flop,  and  it  still  may  fall  on  its  face.  The 
original  plan  for  tliis  study  was  Dr.  Bailey's  idea.  At  about  the  time 
Congress  appropriated  the  funds.  Dr.  Masland  was  brought  into  the 
XIH  and  the  Institute  of  Xeurological  Diseases,  and  he  has  been  run- 
ning the  program  since  its  inception. 

MTiat  do  you  tliink  about  it  ? Do  you  think  it  will  fall  on  its  face  ? 

Dr.  Kaxe.  I think  it  has  gone  well  beyond  that. 

Dr.  Bordlet.  I caimot  imagine  it  ever  falling  apart  because  it  is 
the  only  place  we  are  going  to  get  a lot  of  information. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  This  was  an  offhand  remark  and  I took  exception 
to  it. 

Dr.  Kane,  it  has  been  brought  out  in  testimony  this  year  that  in  the 
field  of  neurology  you  are  dealmg  with  the  problem  of  strokes  a great 
deal  also.  The  curricuhmi  in  the  medical  schools  throughout  the 
country  show  that  in  many  medical  schools  they  spend  more  hours 
on  diseases  like  typhoid  fever  than  they  do  on  stroke. 

lyiiy  is  that  ? TTith  all  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  last 
few  years  in  the  treatment  of  stroke  and  the  rehabilitation  of  stroke 
victims,  why  are  not  the  medical  schools  paying  more  attention  to  this 
problem  ? 

Dr.  Kaxe.  TTell,  I would  answer  that.  It  is  a very  important 
question, 

Mr.  Fogartt.  TVe  cannot  tell  the  medical  schools  what  to  do.  But  I 
was  just  wondering  why  they  do  not  spend  more  hours  on  this.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  important  health  problems  today ; is  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Kaxe.  Yes,  it  is.  And  something  can  be  done  about  it.  Yes, 
indeed. 

I would  answer  the  question  in  the  following  way : I think  the  m.ajor 
burden  of  blame  if  one  wants  to  use  tliis  term  actually  lies  with  the 
teachers,  the  medical  teachers  themselves.  In  the  first  place,  as  indi- 
cated, there  are  only  two-thirds  of  the  schools  of  medicine  in  the  coun- 
try which  have  a department  of  neurology  for  teaching.  Actually,  it 
is  curious  that  cardiologists,  the  doctors  who  deal  with  heart  disease, 
are  not  more  interested  in  the  problem  of  strokes,  even  though  we  recog- 
nize that  one  of  the  important  causes  of  strokes  are  blood  clots  that 
come  from  the  heart  following  a heart  attack.  Apparently  each  sci- 
entific discipline  has  divided  the  circulatory  system  up  into  its  own 
particular  area. 

I think  one  basic  problem  has  been  that  teanhers  other  than  neurolo- 
^sts  have  always  looked  upon  this  as  a hopeless  problem.  lYe  look  on 
it  as  one  of  the  most  challenging  and  dynamic  ones.  The  critical  ques- 
tion with  a stroke  is  what  lies  behind  it  and  why  does  the  patient  have 
a stroke  at  the  particular  time  he  did. 
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We  know,  for  example,  that  6 percent  of  all  people  who  die  have 
total  obstruction  of  one  of  the  four  main  vessels  that  supply  the  brain. 
You  may  have  seen  the  professional  wrestler  use  a very  effective  hold 
which  is  called  the  “sleeper  hold.”  Without  choking  his  victim  he 
was  able  to  occlude  both  internal  and  carotid  arteries  by  what  appeared 
to  be  a reverse  hammerlock.  If  this  hold  is  not  broken  within  10  sec- 
onds, the  victim  will  slump  to  the  canvas  in  a deep  sleep  for  10  or 
15  seconds. 

This  illustrates  the  fact  that  it  is  of  crucial  importance  to  under- 
stand how  the  blood  gets  to  the  brain.  We  know  now  that  a signifi- 
cant portion  of  people  have  one  of  these  four  large  vessels  occluded 
at  the  time  of  death,  yet  in  going  back  again  retrospectively  (which 
is  bad),  we  cannot  find  a history  of  them  having  had  a stroke.  Evi- 
dently in  some  people,  occlusion  of  one  vessel  does  not  produce  a 
stroke.  ISTow,  we  are  trying  to  find  out  how  we  can  determine  whether 
a patient  is  going  to  have  a stroke  ahead  of  time. 

We  have  been  putting  people  on  tilt  tables  and  causing  them  to 
stand  up  at  90  degrees  while  at  the  same  time  recording  their  EKG 
and  brain  waves.  We  have  also  been  testing  the  effect  of  pressing  on 
the  carotid  artery  very  cautiously  in  such  a way  that  it  does  not  harm 
the  patient. 

As  soon  as  the  patient  shows  a change  in  pulse  rate  you  take  your 
hand  away.  A great  deal  can  be  learned  by  this  about  the  adequacy  of 
the  circulation.  In  addition,  the  technique  of  studying  the  blood  flow 
by  injecting  opaque  material  has  contributed  a great  deal. 

The  surgeons  have  also  made  important  discoveries  in  this  field. 
Tlie  outstanding  work  of  Dr.  DeBakey  from  Houston  and  Dr.  Lyons 
from  Birmingham  on  reconstruction  of  cerebral  vessels  offers  con- 
siderable hope  to  these  people. 

This  type  of  therapy  is  especially  helpful  for  patients  in  whom 
there  are  repeated  episodes  of  weakness.  For  example,  I have  had 
a tugboat  captain  recently  who  had  such  episodes  30  times  or  more 
in  a period  of  a month.  lie  would  be  standing  on  the  bridge  of  his  tug 
and  everything  above  the  horizon  would  disappear  for  a period  of  a 
few  minutes  and  would  come  back  again. 

So  he  could  see  the  hulls  of  the  boats  but  he  could  not  see  the  smoke- 
stacks. This  is  a so-called  transient  schemic  attack.  By  doing 
arteriograms  we  found  an  obstruction  in  one  of  his  carotid  arteries. 
He  is  back  now  steering  his  tugboat  without  any  trouble.  This  patient 
did  not  require  surgery,  but  was  treated  with  anticoagulants.  How- 
ever, the  use  of  anticoagulants  is  a tricky  business.  I have  been  at  it 
for  about  10  years  and  the  indications  are  becoming  more  and  more 
precise,  yet  it  is  still  potentially  dangerous  to  give  anticoagulants  to 
keep  the  blood  from  clotting.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a few  precise 
indications  this  can  be  lifesaving. 

So  that  to  return  to  the  question  of  the  medical  schools  and  medical 
school  teachers — they  are  increasingly  aware  of  the  fact  that  some- 
thing can  be  done.  We  are  t lying  to  bring  up  our  generation  of  medi- 
cal students  with  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  these  people  with  cerebro- 
vascular disease  are  not  hopeless  cases  but  that  if  you  try  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  damage  and  the  mechanisms  involved,  much 
can  be  done  in  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  strokes. 


\U\  Fogarty.  I wrote  a letter  to  the  Pi'esident  suggesting  he  ap- 
X^oint  a committee  to  make  a study  of  the  overall  pi'oblems  of  heart 
disease  and  stroke,  and  in  cancer.  I think  he  turned  it  over  to  the  See- 
retaiy  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  he  is  tiying  to  set  up 
some  sort  of  committee  now,  I believe,  in  these  areas. 

Hr.  Breinin.  you  were  talking  about  ox^hthalmology.  The  Institute 
on  Xeuix)logy  and  Blindness  was  very  slow  in  getting  started  in  d(> 
ing  anything  on  the  x^roblems  of  blininess  for  quite  a while  and  their 
main  reason,  they  told  us.  was  because  they  were  unable  to  get  an  out- 
standing ophthalmologist  until  I or  5 years  ago.  And  now  they  are 
making  some  headway. 

Ho  you  think  they  are  doing  enough  in  the  field  of  blindness  at  this 
Institute  ? 

Hr.  Brf.tvtv.  I think  we  are  seeing  the  develo]3ment  in  opthalmology 
of  well-trained,  highly  research-oriented  people  all  over  the  country. 
We  have  had  a revolution  in  the  caliber  of  people  coming  into  oph- 
thalmology and  in  their  career  motivation.  One  of  the  things  that 
imx^ressed  me  when  I was  listening  to  Hr.  Bordley  talk  about  clinical 
centers  and  the  interdigitation  of  sfclls  that  results,  is  that  this  is  really 
what  research  programs  of  the  XIH  are  producing,  con_sciously  or 
not.  One  of  the  main  problems  in  medicine  has  been  that  it  is  his- 
torically comx^artmented,  and  schools  of  medicine  think  of  various 
branches  or  sx^ecialties  as  I'^eing  important  or  not  imj^ortant.  as  being 
minor  and  so  on.  Tliis  kind  of  thinking  is  a veiy  real  impedimenF. 

We  find  in  ox^hthalmology  and  otolaryngology,  perhaps  not  so 
much  in  nemology.  that  we  are  considered  minor  sx^ecialists.  This 
means  that  within  the  medical  school  we  do  not  get  too  much  of  a 
shake  in  the  allocations  of  sxiace.  money,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  you  are  right,  entirely  right.  Tliey  got  ofi 
on  the  wi'ong  start  there  in  the  beginning.  We  brought  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  x>eople  in  the  Institute  2 or  3 years  in  a row.  We  expect 
them  to  do  moi'e  in  this  field  than  they  were  doing.  And  I am  just 
wondering  whether  it  has  lieen  corrected.  Are  you  still  having  prob- 
lems with  sjiace  ? 

Hr.  Bretsts'.  Indeed  we  are.  This  is  a continuing  problem  and  in 
my  own  jiersonal  experience,  If  I may  mention  it,  this  has  been  really 
something — I have  almost  cracked  on  it. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Tliese  other  people 

Hr.  Breixty.  I have  traveled  around  the  country — ophthalmology 
and  also  EXT,  does  not  get  what  we  consider  a suitable  allocation 
of  space  or  financing  because  of  this  classical  view  of  it  as  being  a 
rather  minor  specialty.  Tliis  view  is  no  longer  valid,  for  we  cut 
across  many  fields  today.  Our  own  program  could  hardly  be  recog- 
nized as  eye  because  we  have  neurologists  with  us.  we  have  a full-time 
geneticist,  chemist,  physiolosnst.  neurophysiologist,  and  an  otologist 
who  works  with  us  across  the  lx>ard. 

You  can  hardly  recognize  these  classical  boundaries  any  more  in 
XIH  supported  profirrams  in  the  schools  and  this  is  what  I think  is  the 
key  to  the  future,  the  breaking  down  of  the  classical  barriers.  This 
is  what  is  developing  as  a result  of  the  XIH  prosT'am.  The  proof  of  it 
is  the  kind  of  research  that  is  now  being  created  by  the  interdisci|:>- 
linary  approach.  Furthermore  the  more  we  participate  in  these 
interdiscix3linary  activities  the  more  we  convince  the  so-called  x^owers 
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in  medicine  and  the  classical  leaders  of  the  schools  of  the  significance 
of  our  role  in  such  research. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Have  you  convinced  the  neurologists  ? 

Hr.  Breinin.  The  neurologists  have  not  been  hard  to  convince. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  There  are  some  people  worse  off  than  you.  I think 
the  deaf  are  worse  off  than  the  blind  right  now  in  the  amount  of 
research  work  that  is  being  carried  on.  Hid  not  Helen  Keller  say  it 
is  worse  to  be  deaf  than  blind  ? 

Hr.  Breinin.  I heard  that  said. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  has  been  said.  What  about  glaucoma?  Are  they 
making  any  headway  there  ? 

Hr.  Breinin.  We  have  many  facts  and  we  have  many  new  ap- 
proaches in  treatment,  none  of  which  is  the  final  answer.  The  funda- 
mental cause  is  still  something  about  which  we  have  only  a few  glim- 
merings. We  can  palliate  but  not  control. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Ho  you  have  some  sort  of  drops  ? 

Hr.  Breixin.  Hrops  is  the  classic  approach.  We  have  gone  a good 
deal  beyond  drop  treatment.  The  problem  of  glaucoma  is  one  of 
aging.  It  is  the  change  in  the  biochemical  constitution  of  certain 
tissues  in  the  eye  that  normally  provide  for  the  fluid  circulation  in 
the  eye.  It  is  a problem  in  “bad  plumbing.”  The  classical  ap- 
proaches to  this  have  been  to  put  in  certain  drops  that  serve  to 
improve  the  flow  out  of  this  system.  If  drops  are  ineffective,  you 
have  to  operate  in  order  to  provide  accessory  plumbing. 

Surgery  in  this  as  in  otosclerosis  is  a gesture  of  defeat.  It  works, 
fortunately,  in  many  cases,  but  it  does  not  answer  the  problem.  We 
do  not  control  it.  We  do  not  understand  it  properly. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  is  more  of  a problem  than  many  people  think. 

Hr.  Breinin.  It  is  an  extremely  prevalent  thing. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Many  people  are  losing  their  sight  because  of  it. 

Hr.  Breinin.  Glaucoma  has  been  called  the  thief  that  blinds  by 
night  because  some  people  have  it  and  do  not  know  it.  The  “acute” 
form  of  glaucoma  is  a violently  painful  condition.  It  is  therefore 
recognized  and  treated  promptly  before  blindness  has  occured.  But 
“chronic”  glaucoma  is  an  insidious  thing.  Most  cases  are  detected 
in  the  course  of  routine  examinations.  For  example,  recently  when  I 
had  occasion  to  conduct  a routine  examination  of  the  deans  and  vice 
presidents  of  our  institutions,  I found  three  of  this  group  with  glau- 
coma, one  far  advanced.  He  had  had  no  idea  whatsoever.  'This  is 
typical.  So  there  are  now  glaucoma  surveys  going  on  all  over  the 
country,  and  I think  these  have  very  important  roles  to  play  in  picking 
up  cases. 

But  the  basic  investigation  into  this  disease  is  one  that  requires  a 
terrific  amount  of  material  and  personnel  because  it  cuts  across  some 
areas  of  basic  investigation. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Jules  Stein  has  been  here  the  past  2 or  3 years. 

He  contributed  to  some  center  in  Johns  Hopkins  and  one  in  Cali- 
fornia. How  is  this  operating  at  Johns  Hopkins?  What  is  being 
done? 

Hr.  Bordley.  They  are  starting  their  building. 

Hr.  Breinixt.  This  is  precisely  the  sort  of  thing  we  plan  to  build 
and  I have  gotten  a good  start  on  money  so  far.  Eesearch  to  prevent 
blindness  is  going  to  supply  the  remainder  of  the  fund. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  This  was  a birthday  present,  was  it  not? 

Dr.  Breixix.  This  was  for  California,  UCLA. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Lesinski? 

Mr.  Lesixski.  Xo  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  Anytliing  else  you  want  to  say,  Dr.  Kane  ? 

Dr.  Kaxe.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Anything  else  you  want  to  say.  Dr.  Breinin? 

Dr.  Breixix.  Just  briefly  I would  mention  what  is  a fundamental 
problem  in  eye  research  and  that  is  this  problem  of  adequate  spaee. 
In  trayeling  around  the  count i*y  reviewing  programs  at  other  institu- 
tions, I have  repeatedly  seen  problems  of  trying  to  carry  out  basic 
programs  in  entirely  inadequate  physical  quarters.  We  have  had  to 
do  these  things,  convert,  every  little  cubicle  and  cubbyhole  into  a lab. 
This  is  a serious  drawback. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  do  anything  about  it  unless  they 
make  application  for  research  facilities. 

Dr.  Breixix.  Precisely  right. 

I think  if  we  can  get  facilities  then  you  can  begin  to  get  personnel. 
But  you  cannot — ^you  have  got  to  make  a break  somewhere.  You  can- 
not put  people  in  nonexistent  places. 

]Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Bordley.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Eeseargh  Facilities  and  Eesources 
WITNESSES 

DR.  PHILIP  HANDLER,  PROFESSOR  AND  CHAIRMAN,  DEPARTMENT 

OF  BIOCHEMISTRY,  DUKE  UNIVERSITY 
DR.  EDWARD  W.  DEMPSEY,  DEAN,  WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Dr.  Handler,  we  are  glad  to  see  you  again. 
statement  of  dr.  phtlep  bl\xdler 

Dr.  Handler.  Mr.  Fogarty,  Mr.  Lesinski,  it  is  a great  pleasure  to 
be  here  with  you.  I have  a statement  for  the  record. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  We  will  put  it  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  follows:) 

CUXCEEVIXG  THE  APPKOPEIATIOX  IX  FISCAL  YeAE  1964  FOE  THE  DlYISION  OF  Rl>- 
SEAECH  Facilities  axd  Resolteces,  National  Institutes  of  Health 

Mr.  Cliairmaii,  the  proposed  budget  for  the  newly  created  Division  of  Research 
Facilities  and  Resources  is  shown  in  the  appropriation  for  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  under  three  discrete  budgetary  allocations.  Several  items  appear 
under  the  heading  of  “General  Research  and  Services” ; allocations  of  the  Gen- 
eral Research  Support  grants,  may  be  found  in  the  budgets  of  the  seven  categorical 
Institutes  while  the  Health  Research  Facilities  construction  program  is  budgeted 
indeiiendently. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  grants  program  of  what  are  now  the  National  Insti- 
tues  of  Health,  the  backbone  of  this  program  has  been  the  continuing  relationship 
between  the  Public  Health  Service,  an  agency  encharged  with  the  responsibility 
of  safeguarding  the  health  of  the  American  people,  and  individual  scientists 
either  as  independent  investigators  or  as  junior  investigators  in  training.  The 
mechanisms  for  scientific  evaluation  of  research  grant  applications  by  such  indi- 
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viduals  have  been  laboriously  evolved  by  the  staff  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  together  with  the  hundreds  of  consultants  who  have  served  this  program. 
Similarly,  much  effort  has  been  expended  in  the  development  of  means  for  evalu- 
ating the  reasearch  potential  of  young  scientists  seeking  career  support.  Today, 
the  mechanisms  for  administration  of  such  programs  are  sound  and  well  under- 
stood by  all  concerned.  In  my  view,  this  program  has  been  an  overwhelming, 
extraordinary  success.  It  should  be  a deep  source  of  pride  and  satisfaction  to 
all  Americans. 

As  these  programs  have  developed,  the  Congress,  the  administration,  the  staff 
at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the  medical  and  scientific  community 
have  repeatedly  examined  the  program  to  ascertain  the  limiting  factors  which 
determine  the  scope,  pace,  and  success  of  this  research  effort.  It  was  such 
inquiry  which  has  led  to  the  creation  of  various  new  Institutes,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  recently  created  Institute  for  General  Medical  Sciences.^  The  re- 
search program  of  the  latter  is  designed  to  provide  the  basic  techniques,  infor- 
mation, and  insight  of  the  other  Institutes,  while  the  training  programs  of  this 
Institute  will  provide  scientists  who  will  function  in  both  the  basic,ajad  applied 
aspects  of  our  health  research  program. 

Some  years  ago,  the  Congress  recognized  the  severe  limitation  placed  ui>on 
our  national  biomedical  research  program  by  the  lack  of  adequate  physical  facil- 
ities, wherein  to  conduct  such  research,  and  accordingly  created  the  program 
of  health  research  facilities  construction.  As  these  programs  grew  in  scope  and 
scale,  it  became  increasingly  evident  that  if  the  entire  program  were  to  remain 
vigorous  and  healthy,  funds  must  also  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  those  encharged 
by  their  own  institutions  with  their  balanced  growth  and  development.  It  was 
with  this  concept  in  mind  that  there  was  developed  the  program  of  general  sup- 
port grants,  presently  available  to  each  of  the  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
and  public  health  which  contribute  to  the  national  research  program.  Shortly 
before  this,  it  was  recognized  that  if  clinical  research  is  to  be  optimally  effective, 
there  was  required  at  each  medical  school  hospital,  with  an  extensive  ongoing 
clinical  research  program,  a facility  which,  in  miniature,  provided  the  oppor- 
tunities in  the  intramural  clinical  research  program  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  In  recognition  of  this  need,  the  Congress  provided  continuing  funds 
for  the  support  of  a program  of  general  clinical  research  centers.  Yet,  more 
recently,  appropriations  have  provided  for  a small  number  of  special  resource 
centers  and  primate  colonies  which  are  to  serve  the  entire  national  research 
program. 

In  each  of  these  categories,  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  its  advisory 
groups  are  required  to  assess  the  research  potential  and  opportunities,  not  of  an 
individual,  but  of  an  institution,  i.e.,  a research  hospital,  a medical  school,  or 
even  an  entire  university,  in  contradistinction  to  the  basic  project  research,  train- 
ing grant,  and  fellowship  programs.  These  reviewing  and  administrative 
groups  must  be  cognizant  of  total  national  needs,  if  such  assessments  are  to  be 
meaningful.  Accordingly,  to  evaluate  and  manage  these  more  recently  devel- 
oped support  programs  in  which  the  National  Institutes  of  health  relate  not  to 
individuals,  but  to  institutions,  there  has  been  created  the  Division  of  Research 
Facilities  and  Resources,  whose  Director  is  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Stone,  an  unusually 
capable  public  servant  of  proven  ability.  With  this  background,  I should  like, 
now,  to  examine  individual  aspects  of  the  program  of  this  Division  as  they  relate 
to  the  proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year  1964. 

HEALTH  RESEARCH  FACILITIES  CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  committee  is  well  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  national 
need  for  improved  and  expanded  facilities  in  which  to  conduct  the  research  for 
which  support  is  provided  in  the  budgets  of  the  various  National  Institutes  of 
Health  as  well  as  by  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  public  and 
private  sources.  This  remains  an  extremely  critical  program,  and,  in  many,  if 
not  most  institutions,  it  is  the  space  and  facilities  available  which  limit  the 
scope  and  scale  of  their  ongoing  research  program.  I am  painfully  aware  that 
this  is  true  in  my  own  institution  and,  in  lecturing  and  visiting  in  other  research 
centers,  this  need  is  repeatedly  called  to  my  attention.  It  is  gratifying,  therefore, 
to  note  that  the  President’s  budget  has  requested  that  the  appropriations  for  this 
fiscal  year  be  in  the  full  amount  authorized  in  the  Health  Research  Facilities 
Construction  Act.  I sincerely  hope  that  your  committee  will  see  fit  to  implement 
this  recommendation. 
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GENERAL  CLINICAL  RESEARCH  CENTERS 

The  appropriation  for  this  program,  in  fiscal  year  1963  was  $33,500,000.  The 
President’s  budget  for  1964  recommends  an  appropriation  of  $27,900,000.  It  is 
approximately  2i^  years  since  the  first  awards  under  this  program  were  made, 
through  the  Division  of  General  Medical  Sciences  in  May  1960.  In  the  view 
of  the  National  Advisory  Health  Council  and  its  special  committee  encharged 
with  reviewing  this  program,  the  concept  remains  extremely  sound.  In  medical 
centers  with  vigorous,  ongoing  clinical  research  programs,  the  program  provides 
a discrete,  multicategorical  and  multidepartmental  clinical  research  unit.  Each 
such  unit  is  a focus  wherein  all  clinical  research  programs  of  the  institution  come 
to  a head.  Within  its  confines  meet  internists,  surgeons,  endocrinologists,  hema- 
tologists, biochemists,  physiologists,  microbiologists,  etc.,  who  pool  their  skills 
and  knowledge  in  common  cause. 

This  program  is  too  young  to  be  quantitatively  evaluated  at  this  time.  Many 
institutions,  of  necessity,  devoted  their  initial  efforts  to  the  creation  of  an  appro- 
priate physical  facility,  and  have  had  only  minimal  experience  in  actual  opera- 
tion. Other  institutions  elected  to  use  inadequate,  temporary  quarters  as  both 
an  opportunity  for  the  renovation  or  de  novo  construction  of  an  appropriate  unit 
and  as  a means  of  gaining  experience  with  the  management  and  conduct  of  such 
a unit  so  as  optimally  to  benefit  from  its  availability  and  experiment  with  the 
physical  and  administrative  arrangements  most  conducive  to  the  success  of  such 
an  enterprise.  Nevertheless,  preliminary  reviews  are  available  for  a number  of 
such  centers  and  appear  to  be  highly  favorable.  There  are  56  such  operating 
units,  distributed  in  26  States,  with  average  annual  support  of  approximately 
$500,000  each.  Despite  their  brief  existence,  already  a stream  of  significant 
information  has  begun  to  fiow.  One  might  mention  an  apparently  successful 
screening  procedure  for  primary  cancer  of  the  kidney  and  bladder ; the  demon- 
stration that  careful  use  of  artificial  kidneys  under  conditions  controlled  more 
closely  than  had  been  possible  in  ordinary  hospital  care  has  been  shown  not  only 
to  save  lives  as  an  emergency  measure,  but  to  maintain  health  in  carefully 
selected  patients  for  as  long  as  2 years;  that  certain  lung  cancers  have  been 
found  to  secrete  a polypeptide  material  which  resembles  one  of  the  normal 
hormones  of  the  anterior  pituitary  in  that  it  provokes  the  adrenal  gland  into 
oversecreting  certain  steroids  with  resultant  devleopment  of  Cushing’s  disease; 
several  inborn  errors  of  metabolism  including  one  in  which  the  ability  to  oxidize 
short  chain  fatty  acids  is  impaired  have  been  uncovered  for  the  first  time.  This 
can  be  only  a token  list  of  accomplishments  from  a program  so  new  that  there 
has  scarcely  been  time  for  investigators  to  file  meaningful  progress  reports,  much 
less  to  have  had  definitive  papers  accepted  for  publication  in  the  major  journals. 

Even  at  this  stage,  therefore,  this  program  may  be  judged  a success.  The 
concept  is  sound,  and  a means  has  been  provided  whereby  adequate  opportunity 
is  created  whereby  increasingly  well  trained  clinical  investigators  can  bring  to 
bear  the  tools  of  modern  biomedical  investigation  on  the  wealth  of  clinical  mate- 
rial which  fiows  through  our  teaching  and  research  hospitals  with  some  measure 
of  the  control  which  is  afforded  the  laboratory  investigator  as  he  employs  experi- 
mental animals. 

At  the  level  of  funding  proposed  in  the  President’s  budget,  the  current  program 
can  successfully  continue.  However,  were  it  made  possible,  about  six  new  cen- 
ters would  be  brought  into  being  this  year.  Of  particular  interest  among  these 
is  a proposed  new  maternal-child  center  which  may  serve  as  a prototype ; it  is 
designed  to  permit  studies  of  pregnancy,  the  parturition  process  and  of  newborn 
children  in  a manner  which  is  currently  impossible.  To  permit  these  augmented 
developments,  it  is  recommended  that  the  appropriation  for  this  budget  item  be 
increased  to  about  $31  million  for  fiscal  1964. 

GENERAL  RESEARCH  SUPPORT  GRANTS 

In  the  current  year  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  is  providing  general 
research  support  to  approximately  250  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy, 
public  health,  veterinary  medicine,  pharmacy,  nursing,  as  well  as  research  hos- 
pitals and  other  nonprofit  organizations  primarily  devoted  to  research  and  re- 
search training  in  the  health  related  sciences.  Again,  it  is  not  feasible,  today, 
to  present  a systematic  evaluation  of  this  young  program  which  was  inaugurated 
in  fiscal  year  1962.  Indeed,  I have  not  personally  been  privileged  to  see  a de- 
tailed list  of  the  actual  projects  which  have  been  supported  in  these  various  and 
diverse  institutions.  I have,  however,  been  at  some  pains  to  discuss  this  pro- 
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•gram  with  my  colleagues  'who  are  professors,  department  chairmen,  and  deans 
in  medical  schools  around  the  country.  From  this  small  sampling  of  the  total 
program,  no  general  pattern  appears  to  have  emerged.  Each  institution  has 
'developed  its  own  administration  mechanism  for  determination  of  the  best  pos- 
sible use  of  the  available  research  funds ; this  varies  from  the  dean  himself,  to 
the  dean  plus  a committee  of  his  executive  faculty,  a special  ad  hoc  committee 
of  the  faculty,  or  even  a general  assembly  of  the  research  faculty.  The  funds 
have  been  utilized  to  support  initial  research  ventures  by  young  members  of  the 
faculty,  to  acquire  a much  needed  piece  of  research  equipment  to  serve  groups 
of  investigators,  as  an  emergency  measure,  as  stipends  for  medical  students  who 
interrupt  their  formal  education  to  devote  a year  to  research,  to  equip  a central 
instrument  shop,  to  improve  quarters  for  research  animals,  or  for  salaries  of 
mature  investigators  brought  to  a given  research  center  to  strengthen  a research 
area  previously  lacking  or  weak  within  that  center.  These  are  the  kinds  of  uses 
which  were  contemplated  when  the  program  was  initially  envisioned  and  it  is 
rewarding  to  know  that  it  has  been  in  this  manner  that  these  funds  have  been 
.expended. 

The  direct  research  contributions  of  this  program  will  be  apparent  in  time, 
but  its  indirect  contributions,  which  are  probably  more  important,  will  remain 
difficult  to  appraise.  Nevertheless,  those  who  have  had  responsibility  for  the 
administration  and  utilization  of  these  funds  will  warmly  testify  to  their  great 
benefit.  The  needs  which  are  thus  satisfied  were  long  felt  but  simply  could  not 
be  met  through  the  conventional  research,  and  research  training  programs  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  or  of  any  other  agency. 

It  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  I wish  to  recommend  extension  of  this  pro- 
gram of  general  research  support  to  include  not  only  those  institutions  which, 
by  their  very  nature,  are  identified  as  health-related  but  also  general  support  of 
health-related  research  conducted  within  the  graduate  schools  of  American  uni- 
versities. As  I have  emphasized  on  previous  occasions,  the  strength  of  our  health 
research  programs  is  determined  by  the  vigor  of  its  roots,  and  these  roots  fre- 
quently lie  in  those  portions  of  our  universities  which  function  within  their 
graduate  as  well  as  their  medical  schools.  Much  of  the  most  significant  talent 
which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  health  and  health-related  problems  resides 
in  the  faculty  of  departments  of  biology,  chemistry,  physics,  psychology,  and  even 
mathematics.  The  types  of  need  which  we  have  attempted  to  meet  by  means  of 
•general  research  support  to  medical  schools  exist  equally  and  with  as  much  signif- 
icance to  the  national  program  in  these  departments  of  our  graduate  schools; 
young  members  of  the  faculty  who  do  not  yet  command  support  on  a competitive 
national  scene,  ideas  which  should  be  tested  in  a preliminary  way  before  seeking 
substantial  support  from  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  or  elsewhere,  common 
research  facilities  devoted  to  research  in  the  health  field,  but  which  must  be  im- 
proved if  they  are  to  facilitate  sophisticated  modern  research,  in  fact  the  entire 
gamut  of  such  needs  as  they  exist  within  medical  schools,  proper.  Admittedly, 
administration  of  such  a program  in  a graduate  school  offers  some  problems  not 
encountered  within  a medical  school  where  all  research  is  clearly  health  related. 
But  I am  confident  that  appropriate  guidelines  and  regulations  can  be  established 
so  that  this  program  could  strengthen  the  platform  on  which  rests  much  of  the 
research  which  must  underlie  tomorrow’s  attempts  to  solve  the  problems  of  human 
disease.  If  the  same  formula  were  applied  as  that  currently  utilized  for  the 
computation  of  general  research  support  grants  in  the  medical  schools,  such  a 
program  for  the  graduate  schools  would  cost  approximately  $10  million  in  fiscal 
year  1964. 

At  this  time,  if  I may,  I should  like  to  discuss  a new  concept  of  the  organization 
and  conduct  of  biomedical  research.  It  is  so  exciting  that,  even  though  it  may 
have  been  presented  to  this  committee  by  Dr.  Shannon  and  his  associates^ — I have 
not  seen  a copy  of  their  testimony — I should  very  much  like  to  discuss  it  with 
you.  Its  essence  lies  in  the  thought  whic*h  was  expressed  above,  viz,  that  the 
future  progress  of  medicine,  in  large  measure,  must  be  determined  by  the  rate  and 
nature  of  contributions  from  the  sciences  fundamental  to  medicine.  But  uni- 
versities and  their  medical  schools  are  organized  along  lines  which  relate  pri- 
marily to  their  original,  educational  responsibilities.  They  have  departments  of 
physics,  zoology,  chemistry,  mathematics,  etc.,  outside  the  medical  school  and  de- 
^partments  of  anatomy,  biochemistry,  pharmocology,  and  medicine  and  surgery, 
etc.,  inside  the  medical  school.  Rarely,  on  university  campuses,  does  the  inter- 
face between  the  tvro  groups  permit  a ready  flow  of  information,  ideas,  or  people. 
Yet  it  is  entirely  apparent  that  medicine,  as  both  science  and  an  art,  would  be 
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'Stren;?tliened  and  enriclied  if  the  health  sciences  of  the  medical  school  could  be 
brought  into  the  closest  possible  working  relation  with  the  mainstream  of 
scholarly  activity  and  research  in  the  university.  This  is  peculiarly  true  at  this 
time  in  the  history  of  biomedical  science  when  the  boundary  lines  which  formerly 
distinguished  individual  disciplines  have  become  blurred  or  indeed  nonexistent,  in 
many  instances.  This  is  particularly  obvious  when  one  considers  the  techniques 
and  philosophy  of  research  currently  directed  toward  understanding  genetic  mech- 
anisms, cellular  growth  and  differentiation,  behavior,  or  the  integrative  activities 
of  the  body,  both  endocrine  and  nervous.  To  cite  an  area  of  my  own  interest, 
the  structure  and  function  of  enzymes,  probably  the  most  powerful  tool  available 
to  us  for  the  solution  of  such  problems  is  X-ray  crystallography.  This  technique 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  data  it  provides  requires  cooperative  effort  on  the 
part  of  physicists,  chemists,  biochemists,  and  mathematicians.  It  demands  bio- 
logical know-how  in  the  choice  of  appropriate  material  for  study,  technical  bio- 
chemical skills  in  the  purification  and  preparation  of  the  materials  to  be  sub- 
jected to  X-ray  analysis,  the  technical  capability  of  utilizing  X-ray  analysis,  crys- 
tallographic and  mathematical  know-how  in  the  ultimate  interpretation  of  data, 
and  all  of  this  must  be  backed  by  high-speed  computers  if  the  data  are  to  be  use- 
fully exploited. 

The  time  would  api)ear  appropriate,  therefore,  for  the  development  on  univer- 
sity campuses  of  organizations  more  appropriate  to  research  goals  than  is  the 
conventional  organization  of  the  present,  but  without  disrupting  or  hampering  the 
educational  functions  of  the  university.  The  time  is  opportune  for  the  creation 
of  a few  model  centers  of  coordinated,  integrated,  research  in  the  biomedical 
sciences  in  which  sophisticated  research  and  research  training  at  the  topmost 
levels  of  excellence  with  respect  to  technique,  communication  and  the  formula- 
tion of  concepts  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  problems  of  human  health  and 
disease.  Hopefully  by  their  very  being  they  would  assure  convergence  of  the  dis- 
parate disciplines  which,  in  sum,  will  make  for  progress  in  biomedical  research. 

Creation  of  such  organizations  must  be  viewed  as  rather  large-scale  experi- 
ments. Few,  indeed,  are  the  imiversities  of  this  country  which  have  the  intel- 
lectual resources  and  audacity  to  attempt  the  creation  of  such  centers  and, 
probably,  none  have  the  physical  facilities.  It  is  my  understanding  that  respon- 
sible members  of  the  faculty  of  approximately  10  universities  have  informally 
■discussed  such  c-oncepts  with  the  administration  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  that  several  of  these  have  gone  to  considerable  length  in  planning 
the  physical  facilities,  the  organizational  structure,  the  disciplinary  input  and 
even  actual  individuals  who  might  function  within  such  physical  and  intellectual 
structures. 

By  definition,  it  seems  of  little  consequence  whether  such  enterprises  should 
be  supported  by  a special  allocation  within  the  general  research  program  or 
whether  they  might  be  viewed  within  the  context  of  “Si>ecial  Research  Re- 
sources” which  is  discussed  below.  In  either  instance,  a sum  of  i>erhaps  $5  mil- 
lion to  be  made  available  during  fiscal  year  1904  might  represent  a turning  point 
in  the  history  of  the  biomedical  sciences. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  inauguration  of  ventures  such  as  these,  would  represent 
the  first  recognition  on  the  part  of  both  the  universities  and  the  Federal  estab- 
lishment that  the  biomedical  sciences  have  indeed  “come  of  age.”  Such  recogni- 
tion was  granted  to  the  physical  sciences  shortly  after  World  War  II.  Solu- 
tion of  the  problems  of  high  energy  physics,  of  solid  state  physics,  and  of  the 
many  applied  problems  whose  solutions  were  fundamental  to  strengthening  our 
defense  program,  all  demanded  creation  of  large  multidisciplinary  installations 
smch  as  the  Radiation  Laboratory  at  the  University  of  California,  the  Radiation 
Laboratory  of  the  L^niversity  of  Rochester,  the  Argonne  Laboratory  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  the  Applied  Physics  Laboratory  at  .Johns  Hopkins,  the 
•Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  at  California  Institute  of  Technology,  and  the  semi- 
autonomous  laboratories  supported  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  at  Brook- 
haven  and  Oak  Ridge,  but  managed  by  a combine  of  universities.  Within  these 
laboratories,  much  as  within  the  laboratories  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.  for 
example,  scientists  of  diverse  training  and  background  have  been  brought 
together  so  that  each  may  make  his  sx>ecialized  contribution  to  problems  of 
common  interest  and  importance. 

In  the  proposed  models,  the  facilities  and  intellectual  resources  which  hope- 
fully would  converge  on  the  most  fundamental  problems  in  biology  and  medi- 
cine would  be  both  at  and  of  the  university : they  would  represent  a reorganiza- 
tion, in  some  part,  of  the  university’s  structure  wherein  elements  of  the  faculty, 
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postdoctoral  fellows,  graduate  and  medical  students,  albeit  in  limited  numbers 
would  also  dwell  for  varying  periods.  Such  milieu  would  assure  not  only  an 
unparalleled  standard  of  excellence  in  research,  but  also  the  development  of 
investigators  and  teachers  for  the  medical  and  graduate  schools  of  tomorrow. 
Indeed,  the  impact  on  the  future  of  health  research  of  such  interdisciplinary 
graduate  schools  is  incalculable  at  this  time. 

SPECIAL  RESEARCH  RESOURCES 

Included  in  the  President’s  budget  is  the  recommendation  of  $6  million  for 
fiscal  year  1964  in  support  of  Special  Resource  Centers,  a sum  identical  to  that 
in  the  current  budget  year.  This  program,  as  described  by  Dr.  Shannon,  was 
“designed  to  provide  specialized  research  capability,  including  equipment  and 
manpower,  which  will  markedly  increase  or  enhance  the  research  productivity 
of  an  institution  or  a region.” 

Computer  centers 

In  practice,  the  program  specifically  has  contributed  to  the  support  of  17 
centers,  in  which  modern  computers  are  being  utilized — or  developed — for  bio- 
medical research.  The  role  of  computers  in  biomedical  research  has  been  the 
subject  of  a report,  dated  January  23,  1963,  by  the  Life  Sciences  Panel  of  the 
President’s  Science  Advisory  Committee  entitled  “Some  New  Technologies  and 
Their  Promise  for  the  Life  Sciences.”  May  I quote  from  this  report. 

“The  digital  computer  epitomizes  the  new  information  technology  in  the  range 
and  diversity  of  information  processing  it  makes  possible  and  in  the  startling 
suddenness  with  which  it  has  been  thrust  upon  us.  Its  impact  on  the  life 
sciences  occurs  in  many  places  and  in  many  guises : as  traditional  data  analysis  ; 
as  data  processing  of  huge  volumes  of  records ; as  networks  for  gathering  pri- 
mary data ; as  techniques  for  building  responsive  experimental  arrangements ; 
and  as  a basic  theoretical  tool  in  the  simulation  of  complex  systems. 

“Much  of  the  impact  is  still  only  potential  yet  sufiicient  evidence  is  at  hand 
to  support  the  judgment  that  information  technology  will  have  an  impact  on 
the  life  sciences  as  significant  as  the  technologies  derived  from  thermodynamics 
did  in  an  earlier  period.  It  will  do  this,  not  by  replacing  other  technologies, 
but  by  permeating  them  and  becoming  part  of  each  attempt  to  advance  the  life 
sciences.  * * * 

“*  * * Tjjg  sciences  are  still  relatively  remote  from  the  computer.  Con- 
sistently, the  barriers  to  usage  of  the  computer  are  the  bother  and  infrequency 
of  communicative  encounters  and  the  fact  that  most  biological  observations  are 
not  naturally  adapted  to  the  limited  means  of  input  and  output  now  available. 
The  basic  need  is  for  adaptation  of  the  technology  to  the  life  scientist’s  unique 
requirements,  such  as  programing  systems  that  fit  naturally  the  problems  and 
concepts  of  biology,  and  advances  that  will  permit  the  scientist  and  the  machine 
to  communicate  back  and  forth  while  an  experiment  is  in  progress. 

“These  advances  will  come  about  only  from  the  pressures  that  arise  as  life 
scientists  try  to  use  new  techniques  in  the  course  of  actual  experimentation  and 
field  work.  The  present  state  of  the  art  can  be  traced  directly  to  efforts  of  the 
various  groups — physicists,  statisticians,  businessmen — ^who  have  needed  in- 
formation processing  devices  badly  enough  to  grapple  with  the  problenrs  of 
using  them.  Experience  in  the  life  sciences  cannot  be  different.” 

This  compelling  report  goes  on  to  describe  in  some  detail  some  of  the  great 
advances  which  would  be  made  possible  by  utilization  of  computer  techniques. 

1.  Diagnosis  and  prognosis. — Many  physical  scientists,  familiar  with  the  ca- 
pacity and  speed  of  computers,  have  considered  that  such  instruments  should 
be  powerful  aids  to  physicians  in  the  diagnosis  of  difficult  cases.  With  precise 
records  of  a sufiicient  number  of  biological  variables  accurately  measured,  by 
the  same  token,  it  should  be  possible  markedly  to  enhance  the  precision  of  the 
phvsician’s  prognosis  of  the  future  of  his  patients.  To  be  sure,  much  would 
still  be  left  to  the  physician’s  art,  at  least  in  our  current  state  of  knowledge, 
and  there  are  many  difficulties  in  designing  a useful  system  in  which  the  com- 
puter would  participate.  But  the  problems  do  not  appear  to  be  insuperable  and 
their  solution  would  be  of  immeasurable  assistance  in  medical  practice. 

2.  Drug  development. — It  will  be  apparent  that  if  the  problems  of  diagnosis  and 
prognosis  were  reasonably  solved  for  adaptation  to  computer  technology,  there 
would  automatically  follow  an  enormous  enhancement  of  our  ability  to  assess 
the  efficacy  of  new  drugs  introduced  for  the  therapy  of  any  specific  disorder  and 
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to  assess  any  untoward  side  reactions  which  such  drugs  may  simultaneously 
elicit- 

3.  Health  recoi'ds  s-ystems. — A monumental  achievement  would  be  the  develop- 
ment of  what  would  ultimately  become  a nationwide  health  record  system  in 
which  the  medical  life  history  of  each  of  us  would  be  almost  instantaneously 
available  from  computer  memory.  This  would  be  available  to  any  physician 
handling  any  patient  anywhere  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  to  any  social 
agencies  engaged  in  providing  health  services  to  individuals.  Such  a system 
would  be  in  marked  contrast  to  the  bewildering  confusion  of  health  record  data 
today. 

4.  Epidemiology. — The  availability  of  large-scale,  computer-based  health  record 
data  systems  would,  automatically,  make  possible  epidemiological  studies  with 
sufficient  individual  data  on  record  and  with  the  proper  parameters  in  that 
record.  Epidemiological  studies  intended  to  determine  the  existence  of  correla- 
tion between  variables  such  as  previous  history  of  infections,  accidents,  expo- 
sure to  known  environmental  variables;  e.g.,  tobacco  smoking  or  smog,  could 
be  conducted  simply  by  directing  the  appropriate  question  to  the  computer- 
based  system. 

•5.  Human  genetics. — Studies  of  the  genetic  contribution  to  disease  are  cur- 
rently perhaps  the  most  difficult  area  of  modern  epidemiology.  But  once  again, 
with  the  modern  technologies,  such  studies  could  become  merely  a matter  of 
directing  the  appropriate  questions  to  the  record  system. 

6.  Autonuitic  recording  of  elementary  health  data. — This  panel  suggests  that 
it  should  be  feasible  not  only  to  maintain  health  records  of  the  type  already 
discussed,  but  that  the  data  recording  might  well  be  made  automatic.  For 
example,  relatively  soon  it  should  be  feasible  to  develop  an  instrument  which 
will  determine  all  of  the  major  chemical  constituents  of  blood  on  a single  sample 
taken  from  an  individual,  in  health  or  disease,  and  record  the  data  automatically 
in  the  master  memory  system.  To  such  data  might  be  added  all  the  usual  vital 
measurements  including  an  expression  in  digital  form  of  the  characteristics  of 
electrocardiographic  and  electroencephalographic  tracings. 

7.  Behavior. — Modern  psychology  has  barely  perceived  the  outlines  of  the 
bases  for  behavior.  In  this  area,  computer  based  systems  should  be  of  enor- 
mous assistance,  not  so  much  for  their  data  collecting  facility,  but  by  virtue  of 
their  ability  to  provide  simulating  models  of  behavior  systems  in  which  a large 
number  of  variables  can  be  managed  simultaneously  and  the  results  ascertained. 
This  approach  has  been  of  enormous  assistance  in  the  understanding  of  physical 
systems — it  is  indeed  the  basis  of  our  missile  and  space  technology.  It  seems 
entirely  feasible  to  exploit  the  same  capacity  of  computers  for  the  understand- 
ing of  behavior. 

5.  Neurophysiology. — Much  remains  to  be  learned  with  respect  to  the  mecha- 
nism by  which  an  impulse  travels  down  a single  fiber  in  the  nervous  system, 
but  the  outlines  of  this  process  are  understood  in  part.  However,  at  the  next 
level  of  Integrative  activity,  the  interrelationships  among  the  various  centers 
in  the  nervous  system  have  almost  defined  analysis  because  of  the  large  num- 
bers involved,  the  vast  amount  of  data  to  be  recorded  and  the  huge  task  involved 
in  the  analysis  thereof.  Neurophysiologists  are  enormously  excited  with  the 
prospect  that  their  exi>eriments  might  be  conducted  in  immediate  relationship  to 
a computer  which  could  analyze  the  results  as  they  are  obtained,  thereby  i)er- 
mitting  immediate  changes  in  direction  and  during  the  very  course  of  the  ex- 
periment when  such  is  indicated.  These,  in  turn,  may  provide  the  information 
necessary  which  would  i)ermit  the  development  of  yet  other  simulating  models 
of  the  operation  of  the  nervous  system  for  testing. 

The  reiK)rt  of  this  panel  goes  on  to  indicate  in  some  detail  also  the  manner 
in  which  computers  could  be  used  to  assist  studies  in  neuropharmacology,  in 
assessment  of  the  genetic  background  of  behavior,  and  in  gathering  some 
comprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  human  learning  process.  The  latter  is  of 
immense  significance  since  such  information  might  be  exploited  in  the  design  of 
new  teaching  machines  and  pro.grams,  “It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  any  method  for  improving  teaching  effectiveness.” 

9.  Ecology. — Ecological  systems  are,  notoriously,  extremely  complex.  Per- 
haps their  most  simplified  version  is  study  of  the  growth  and  differentiation  of 
human  cells,  in  tissue  culture,  in  media  of  varying  composition.  At  the  other 
extreme  are  studies  of  the  total  biological  productivity  of  an  arm  of  the  sea. 
In  this  instance,  since  the  number  of  species  and  individuals  is  extremely  large 
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and  the  minimal  variables  in  the  environment  include  mineral  elements,  oxygen, 
carbon  dioxide,  light  intensity,  and  temperature,  the  numbers  of  permutations  and 
combinations  far  exceed  conventional  methods  of  analysis.  Yet  examination  of 
these  systems  is  important,  not  only  because  of  their  intrinsic  theoretical  interest, 
but  also  because  of  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  production  of  food  and  bio- 
logical products  useful  to  man.  As  the  report  states,  “New  technologies  should 
permit  continuous  monitoring  and  control  of  isolated  environments.  Once  the 
significant  parameters  are  defined,  ecological  studies  should  prove  amenable  to 
computer  simulation  techniques. 

The  report  concludes  with  a series  of  recommendations.  The  first  of  these  is,. 
“Our  major  recommendation  is  simple : that  the  evolution  of  the  life  sciences  to- 
ward increased  involvement  with  the  new  technologies  be  recognized  and  its 
course  facilitated.”  To  this  end  there  is  a group  of  subsidiary  .recommenda- 
tions which,  in  summary,  propose  fellowship  programs,  research  grants,  and 
facilities  construction  which  would  permit  implementation  of  their  major  recom- 
mendations. In  addition  it  is  recommended  that  Government  agencies  foresee 
needs  for  new  types  of  instruments  and  support  the  development  of  such  instru- 
ments as  well  as  other  more  specific  and  detailed  recommendations  in  keeping 
with  this  philosophy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Congress  will  concur  with  the 
conclusions  of  this  panel  and  facilitate  implementation  of  its  recommendations.. 
Indeed,  it  has  already  done  so  in  appropriating  $6  million  for  fiscal  year  196S 
for  the  support  of  computer  centers.  This  sum  has  sufficed  to  bring  into  being 
17  such  centers  of  varying  size  and  capacity.  In  each  instance,  the  center  serves 
more  than  the  institution  in  which  it  is  based.  For  example,  that  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angeles  is  connected  by  cable  to  data  collecting 
centers  as  far  east  as  Chicago.  The  New  England  Center  for  Computer  Re- 
search, which  is  based  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  involves  20 
cooperating,  health  related  institutions.  This  center  is  directed  by  Dr.  Rosen- 
blith,  a longtime  neurophysiologist  interested  in  behavior  and  Dr.  Wesley  Clark, 
a computer  expert,  with  the  advice  of  Dr.  Papian  who  invented  the  magnetic 
memory  mechanisms  which  were  so  great  an  advance  in  computer  technology.. 
The  center  is  currently  engaged  in  the  development  of  the  LINC  computer  which, 
as  suggested  in  the  report  of  the  panel  of  the  President’s  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, is  especially  devised  for  utilization  in  biomedical  research.  For  some 
time  to  come  this  center  will  remain  in  the  forefront  of  these  important  and 
exciting  developments.  Presently  funded  at  approximately  $700,000  per  year, 
the  center  warrants  support  at  almost  three  times  that  level  if  it  is  to  be  opti- 
mally useful  and  accelerate  the  involvement  of  the  life  sciences  with  computer 
teclmology. 

It  is  with  these  thoughts  in  mind,  sir,  that  it  is  suggested  that  the  computer 
program,  as  a component  of  the  special  resource  centers  program,  be  funded  at 
a level  of  approximately  $13  million  in  fiscal  year  1964.  This  allocation  would 
make  possible  the  creation  of  about  six  new  centers  while  expanding  the  pro- 
grams of  those  already  in  being.  The  impact  of  such  an  expanded  program  on 
the  future  of  biomedical  research  staggers  the  imagination. 

Scientific  and  technical  information  resources 

The  growth  of  our  national  and  indeed  international  program  of  biomedical 
research  has  already  overstrained  our  facilities  and  mechanisms  for  the  exchange 
of  scientific  information.  This  problem  has  been  discussed  publicly  on  many 
occasions  and  scarcely  needs  documentation.  The  wealth  of  information 
gathered  by  modern  research  has  overwhelmed  our  publication  facilities,  our 
libraries,  and  the  capacity  of  our  scientists  to  assimilate  and  digest  this  flood  of 
information.  At  the  heart  of  this  troubled  situation  lies  the  simple  problem 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  and  time  consuming  for  a given  scientist  to  learn 
what  he  would  like  to  know  about  the  current  state  of  a given  field  within  a 
reasonable  time  and  by  a reasonable  effort.  Indeed,  I was  recently  moved  to 
note  that  scientific  communication  has  now  reverted  to  the  status  it  had  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  most  significant  form  of  scientific  communication,  today,  is 
word  of  mouth  from  scientist  to  scientist.  This  occurs  at  large  and  small  meet- 
ings, in  corridors,  and  on  the  telephone.  There  is  no  adequate  means  at  this 
time  of  estimating  the  extent  to  which  there  may  be  unnecessary  duplication  of 
effort.  (Please  understand  that  not  all  duplication  is  undesirable.)  The  most 
effective  deterrent  to  such  activity  is  the  knowledge  scientists,  individually, 
have  of  what  their  counterparts  are  doing  in  other  institutions.  And  this  is  but 
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one  aspect  of  the  communications  problem.  Equally  serious  is  our  failure  to 
communicate  the  results  of  research  from  scientist  to  practicing  physician  or  to 
the  general  public. 

However,  there  is  increasing  awareness  of  this  problem  and  increasing  interest 
on  the  part  of  highly  trained  scientists,  engineers,  and  librarians,  to  devise  solu- 
tions to  these  problems.  The  National  Library  of  Medicine  has  established  its 
well  known  Medlars  system.  Other  organizations  and  institutions  are  consider- 
ing other  both  more  and  less  ambitious  programs.  There  may  be  a need  for 
regional  scientific  libraries  which  would  possess  the  most  sophisticated  of  in- 
formation retrieval  systems  while  they  serve  as  repositories  of  scientific  infor- 
mation. Other  institutions,  however,  are  considering  creation  of  lesser  but  no 
less  valuable  specialized  information  centers ; e.g.,  centers  of  information  con- 
cerning instrumentation,  methodology,  drug  toxicity,  microbiological  characteris- 
tics, etc.  Yet  in  other  institutions  emphasis  could  be  placed  on  the  devising  of 
new  means  of  streamlining  the  communications  process  so  as  to  render  it  more 
effective.  If  the  results  of  scientific  research  are  to  be  made  maximally  avail- 
able both  for  other  scientists  and  for  application  it  is  most  important  that  those 
institutions  engaged  in  the  development  of  scientific  and  technical  information 
centers  be  supported  in  their  activities. 

Other  special  research  resources 

Computer  centers  are  i>erhaps  the  most  dramatic  illustration  of  the  need  for 
special  research  resources.  However,  there  are  other  significant  and  exciting 
possibilities  as  well.  Here,  too,  the  time  appears  to  be  right  in  the  history  of  bio- 
medical research  for  their  inauguration.  The  stage  has  been  set.  much  basic  in- 
formation is  available,  and  there  is  but  required  means  on  a sufiicient  scale  in 
order  to  inaugurate  an  almost  new  era  in  the  scope  of  biomedical  research.  This 
committee  has  frequently  been  told  of  the  need  for  the  establishment  of  centers 
of  biomedical  engineering,  a need  which  remains  unmet.  One  important  such 
center  is  presently  in  being,  at  Northwestern  University.  But  a series  of  such 
regional  centers  is  required,  strategically  located  among  the  United  States. 
Such  centers  could  serve  as  a central  repository  for  large  and  expensive  items 
of  equipment,  commercially  available,  but  which  cannot  be  justified  within  a 
single  investigator’s  research  program — such  as  nuclear  magnetic  resonance 
si)ectrometers,  small  nuclear  reactors,  programed  gas  chromatography  apparatus. 
X-ray  crystallographic  apparatus,  etc.  In  addition  they  could  and  should  en- 
gage in  the  development  of  new  instrumentation.  The  biomedical  sciences  have 
scarcely  begun  to  exploit  the  potential  of  recent  advances  in  such  areas  of 
physics  as  microwaves,  acoustics,  high-speed  kinetic  measurements,  nuclear 
magnetic  resonance  among  others.  Nevertheless,  already  there  is  evidence  of 
the  potential  of  developments  in  this  area.  Ultrasound  has  been  used  to  de- 
termine the  existence  of  lesions  which  are  deeply  located  in  the  body  and  a be- 
ginning has  been  made  in  using  such  techniques  therapeuticaUy.  A nevv'  model 
system  for  the  understanding  and  then  the  control  of  respiration  has  been  tenta- 
tively described.  Indeed,  the  limitations  in  this  area  are  not  even  known  at  this 
time.  The  history  of  biomedical  progress  is  replete  with  illustrations  of  the 
fact  that  each  new  type  of  instrumentation  reaps  a rich  han^est  of  information 
which,  previously,  had  been  inaccessible.  This  started  with  the  light  microscoi^e, 
opthalmoscope,  and  stethescope  and  continues  in  our  time.  One  has  but  to  re- 
call that  the  studies  for  which  Vincent  du  Vigneaud,  of  Cornell,  received  a 
Nobel  Prize  were  conducted  in  a period  of  about  4 years  immediately  prior  to 
the  award.  However,  the  study  of  the  problem  itself  was  initiated  in  the  late 
1930’s.  By  1940  such  studies  had  gone  as  far  as  they  could  go.  Fifteen  years 
later.  Dr.  "du  Vigneaud  returned  to  this  area  of  investigation.  By  that  time  an 
entirely  new  technology  was  available  to  him  and  the  problem  which  had  been 
unapproachable  in  1940  was  readily  solved  in  1955. 

The  institutions  and  indivduals  who  would  operate  bioengineering  centers 
would  bear  a dual  relationship  to  the  scientific  community.  Like  their  col- 
leagues elsewhere,  they  would  engage  in  research  of  their  own  interest ; in  ad- 
dition, they  would  offer  to  the  entire  biomedical  research  community  a service 
for  which  all  would  be  grateful.  Nor  are  they  alone  in  offering  such  services 
which  warrant  consideration  as  national  special  re.source  centers.  Several 
groups,  for  example,  have  offered  to  set  up  especial  facilities  wherein 
there  might  be  produced  in  kilogram  rather  than  milligram  quantities, 
purified  enzymes  derived  from  animal  and  microbiological  sources,  subcellular 
organelles  such  as  nuclei  or  mitochondria,  or  human  cells  grown  in  tissue  culture 
and  harvested  in  large  quantity,  as  well  as  bacteria  grown  in  hundred  ]X)und 
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rather  than  hundred  milligrani  quantities,  etc.  The  development  of  such  special 
resource  centers  would  be  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the  pursuit  of  biomedical 
research  throughout  the  country.  Not  only  would  hundreds  of  investigators  be 
liberated  to  use  their  time  productively  as  they  would  no  longer  be  forced  to  pre- 
pare these  same  mateidals  for  themselves,  but  for  the  first  time  there  would  be 
available  to  them  quantities  of  material  sufficient  unto  their  experimental  need. 

Many  other  types  of  special  resource  centers  might  be  contemplated.  Their 
development  would  be  dependent  largely  on  the  national  need  and  upon  the 
availability  of  appropriately  trained  competent  scientists  in  a setting  in  which 
their  activities  would  be  productive.  For  example,  there  is  in  this  country  no 
single  powerful  center  in  which  is  gathered  a substantial  group  of  well-trained 
X-ray  crystallographers  devoted  to  the  study  of  macromolecules  of  biological 
importance,  i.e.,  nucleic  acids  and  proteins.  The  recent  Nobel  Prizes  to  Drs. 
Kendrew,  Perutz,  Crick,  and  Wilkins,  all  in  England,  testify  to  the  enormous 
power  of  this  tool  in  solving  some  of  the  most  fundamental  of  all  problems 
in  biology.  But  this  group  would  be  the  first  to  indicate  that  the  power  of  the 
tool  has  merely  been  demonstrated  and  that  it  remains  to  exploit  it  to  its  fullest 
extent.  However  this  cannot  be  done  in  a laboratory  housing  a single  X-ray 
crystallographer  and  his  apparatus.  This  will  require  the  development  of  a 
few  centers  in  which  are  gathered  a considerable  number  of  such  individuals 
with  long  and  careful  training.  As  I indicated  earlier,  they  must  live  in  asso- 
ciation with  other  individuals  with  the  biological  and  biochemical  competence 
to  provide  the  necessary  material  for  study  as  well  as  to  assist  in  its  interpre- 
tation. 

Mounting  such  a national  program  should  be  approached  conservatively  and 
with  great  care  in  the  selection  of  the  individuals  and  institutions  concerned. 
But  clearly  it  is  time  that  such  a program  were  mounted  if  we  are  to  exploit 
to  the  full  our  national  potential  for  biomedical  research. 

It  is  with  these  thoughts  in  mind  that  it  is  recommended  that,  for  fiscal  year 
1964,  the  program  for  special  resource  centers  be  funded  in  the  amount  of 
$25  million. 

PEIMATE  AND  ANIMAL  RESOUEOE  CENTERS 

Research  animal  centers 

In  1963,  a program  of  support  of  primate  centers  was  funded  in  the  amount 
of  $5,700,000.  The  Division  of  Research  Facilities  and  Resources  has  been  given 
responsibility  for  the  management  of  this  program  which  was  created  by  the 
Congress  in  fiscal  year  1960.  It  will  be  clear  that,  ultimately,  the  caliber  and 
extent  of  biomedical  research  must  depend  upon  the  supply  of  healthy,  well- 
characterized  animals.  Primate  centers  were  developed  because  of  the  inordi- 
nate expense  of  maintaining  colonies  of  subhuman  primates  in  ordinary  univer- 
sity circumstances  and  the  need  had  not  been  met  by  any  commercial  organiza- 
tions. For  many  years  biomedical  research  has  been  dependent  upon  adequate 
supplies  of  rats,  mice,  guinea  pigs,  cats,  and  dogs.  Long  ago  it  was  recognized 
that  within  any  one  species  there  is  wide  variation  in  biological  response  due 
to  genetic  variations.  Hence,  inbred  strains  of  albino  rats  and  mice  have  been 
maintained  by  commercial  suppliers  and  within  universities.  Several  distinct 
and  well-characterized  strains  of  these  species  are  presently  available  to  the 
biomedical  research  community. 

The  increased  sophistication  in  biomedical  research  in  recent  times  has 
rendered  the  quality  and  characterization  of  the  animals  to  be  used  even  more 
crucial  as  these  animals  are  used  to  demonstrate  changes  which  are  increasingly 
subtle.  Only  recently  has  there  been  recognized  the  extent  to  which  previous 
experimental  experience  was  vitiated  by  the  use  of  animals  which  were  not 
sufficiently  healthy,  or  free  of  infection  at  the  time  of  the  experiment  or  which, 
because  of  biological  (genetic)  variability,  did  not  constitute  a proper  base 
line  for  the  experiment  in  question.  Particularly  in  immunology  and  experi- 
mental pathology,  research  demands  an  adequate  supply  of  highly  inbred  strains 
of  ginea  pigs,  rabbits,  and  hamsters.  Much  surgical  research  might  be  placed 
on  sounder  basis  with  genetically  characterized  stocks  of  larger  animals.  Few 
institutions,  despite  the  pressure  of  their  own  needs,  can  undertake  to  develop 
centers  for  the  breeding  and  maintenance  of  large  colonies  of  inbred,  pure  genetic 
lines  of  such  animals.  Such  facilities  are  inherently  expensive  and  beyond 
the  means  of  the  institutions  concerned.  Because  the  animals  so  maintained 
would  be  available  to  the  entire  biomedical  research  community,  such  efforts, 
where  possible,  should  be  given  the  necessary  support.  It  is  for  this  reason 
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that  it  is  recommended  that  the  budgetary  allocation  for  primate  and  animal 
resource  centers  be  increased,  in  fiscal  year  1964,  to  $10  million. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  ample  reason  to  create, 
within  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  Division  of  Research  Facilities 
and  Resources  so  as  to  provide  a central  administrative  mechanism  for  the 
consideration  and  management  of  a national  program  of  special  research  resource 
centers.  Not  only  will  these  centers  themselves  be  engaged  in  research,  but, 
in  their  aggregate,  they  will  enormously  enhance  the  national  capability  for 
the  conduct  of  research. 

I should  like  to  remind  the  committee  that,  whatever  the  final  status  of 
H.R.  12,  sections  711  and  712  were  deleted  in  their  entirety.  These  sections 
would  have  provided  funds  for  consultation  assistance,  and  unmatched  support 
for  the  construction  of  research  resource  centers  of  a regional  or  national  nature. 
TVhen  one  considers  the  pressing  needs  of  every  university  for  construction  of 
buildings  and  facilities  for  their  normal  educational  and  research  functions,  it 
will  be  clear  that  universities  will  be  most  reluctant  to  use  their  own  funds, 
even  on  a matching  basis,  for  the  construction  of  national  research  resource 
centers  such  as  those  here  contemplated.  It  is  urgently  requested  therefore 
that,  in  funding  this  national  program,  the  Congress  authorize  the  prudent 
utilization  of  a fraction  of  these  funds  for  the  construction  of  the  necessary 
facilities  to  house  the  special  research  resource  centers  without  the  necessity 
for  matching  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I must  apologize  for  the  unusual  length  of  the  statement  which 
is  here  submitted.  However,  this  is  the  initial  year  in  which  this  newly  created 
Division  has  been  asked  to  manage  those  programs  in  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  which,  by  their  nature,  relate  to  the  research  needs  of  an  institution, 
an  entire  region,  or  of  the  Nation  itself.  It  has  seemed  desirable,  therefore,  at 
this  time  to  submit  to  you  in  some  detail  the  reasoning  of  my  colleagues  and 
myself  in  so  warmly  supporting  this  new  group  of  programs. 

Recommended  budget,  Division  of  Research  Facilities  and  Resources,  National 

Institutes  of  Health 


[In  thousands] 


F unction 

Appropria- 
tion. fiscal 
year  1963  j 

President’s 
budget,  fiscal 
year  1964 

Recom- 
mended, 
fiscal  year 
1964 

Health  research  facilities  construction  i 

! ScO,  000 

30  000  1 
33,c00  i 
6.000  1 
5.120  1 

ScO.OCO  1 
1 30.000  ! 

1 27,900 

! 6,000 

1 5,700 

1 $50,000 

50. 000 

31.000 

25.000 
9,000 

General  research  support  2_.  . 

General  clinical  research  centers  3__ 

Special  research  resource  centers  * .. 

Primate  and  animal  resource  centers  * 

1 Budgeted  under  “Health  research  facilities  construction,  1963“  and  in  President’s  budget. 

- Budgeted  within  separate  budgets  of  7 institutes. 

s In  fiscal  year  1963  budgeted  under  Division  of  General  Medical  Sciences,  within  “General  research  and 
services.” 

Dr.  Handler.  In  the  last  several  years  I have  had  the  pritdlege  of 
appearing  before  you  and  on  euch  occasion  I have  talked  on  the  budget 
for  the  Division  of  General  ^Medical  Sciences. 

This  year  I would  like  to  introduce  Dr.  Edward  Dempsey  who  will 
discuss  that  budget  with  you  and  I will  leave  it  in  his  very  competent 
hands. 

At  this  time  I should  like  to  discuss  a rather  different  kind  of 
problem. 

In  all  these  years  in  the  past  the  backbone  of  the  Xational  Institutes 
of  Health  programs  has  been  a series  of  project  grants,  comprising  a 
very  large  number  of  grants. 

In  each  case  the  Xational  Institutes  of  Health  is  asked,  or  has  been 
asked,  to  deal  with  an  individual,  either  an  investigator  or  an  applicant 
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for  a fellowship  or  an  individual  being  considered  for  a career  award ; 
something  of  this  sort. 

And  the  hTIH  has  carefully  developed  mechanisms  for  considering 
such  applications,  for  judging  the  merits  of  individual  research  grant 
projects,  or  for  judging  the  merit  of  potential  scientists. 

With  time,  however,  it  became  obvious  that  in  order  to  make  the 
whole  program  go  to  an  increasing  extent,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  was  dealing  not  so  much  with  individuals  alone  but  with  uni- 
versities, hospitals,  large  institutions  composed  of  productive  scien- 
tists and  scholars,  and  a different  kind  of  program  was  required  in 
order  to  make  such  relationships  possible,  to  manage  theon,  to  make 
judgments,  to  consider  the  national  program  as  a large  package  rather 
than  a series  of  many  little  pieces  thereof. 

In  order  to  expedite  such  national  programs  and  to  manage  them 
effectively,  there  has  recently  been  created  a new  managerial  unit 
vrithin  the  NIH  and  this  is  called  the  Division  of  Eesearch  Facilities 
and  Kesources  and  it  is  for  the  budget  of  this  particular  Division  that 
I would  like  to  talk  with  you  today. 

Now,  the  actual  budget  allocations  for  this  Division  are  found  in 
several  different  places  in  the  conventional  budget  as  presented  by  the 
President. 

One  portion  of  it  is  found  under  “General  research  and  services,” 
one  portion  is  found  under  the  “Health  Construction  Facilities  Act” 
and  its  implementation  and  another  portion,  the  general  research 
support  grant  program  is  found  budgeted  independently  in  the  budgets 
of  each  of  the  seven  categorical  institutes.  So  that  there  is  no 
single  budget  package  which  is  seen  in  the  President’s  budget  as 
the  budget  for  this  Division.  But,  it  will  be  asked  to  manage  all 
of  these  programs  which  are  found  budgeted  for  in  these  various 
ways. 

I had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  development  of  this  man- 
agerial enterprise,  but  I have  been  asked  to  serve  on  the  committee 
while  helping  Dr.  Stone,  its  Director  in  implementing  these  programs, 
giving  advice  and  counsel  to  the  best  of  our  ability  and  it  is  only 
for  this  reason  that  I have  any  knowledge  of  the  program  itself. 

Anyway,  I would  like  briefly  to  consider  the  various  pieces  of 
this  program,  where  they  stand  today  and  what  we  hope  for  them. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  health  research  facilities  construction  pro- 
gram. You  have  already  heard  from  previous  witnesses  and  I am 
sure  from  all  other  witnesses  who  have  appeared  before  you  that  the 
space  needs  of  the  Nation  with  respect  to  the  continuing  conduct  ?md 
expansion  of  our  medical  research  and  research  training  programs 
remained  seriously  unsaturated. 

I do  not  know  any  institution  which  has  adequate  suitable  space  for 
its  research  needs.  Perhaps  we  will  not  ever  be  in  that  position.  It 
may  be  just  as  well  that  we  are  always  a bit  hungry ; perhaps,  we  are 
too  hungry  at  this  time. 

The  entire  allocation  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  if  it  is  approved  by 
the  Congress  is  already  allocated  on  paper  to  applicant  institutions. 
Thus,  there  will  be  no  normal  program  growth. 

The  backlog  of  approved  requests  far  exceeds  the  amount  of  money 
to  be  made  available,  even  if  you  do  see  fit  to  make  available  the  full 
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sum  permitted  under  the  appropriation  as  recommended  in  the  Presi- 
dent’s budget. 

I am  quite  sure  that  Dr.  Shannon  and  his  colleagues  have  testified 
to  this  and  you  have  heard  this  from  others  before  me.  I can  only 
add  my  voice  to  the  others  in  assuring  you  that  the  need  is  quite  real 
and  hope  that  you  will  see  fit  to  more  than  implement  the  recommenda- 
tions in  the  President’s  budget  in  this  particular  instance. 

The  second  piece  of  this  program  is  the  program  of  general  research 
support  grants.  This  began  just  2 years  ago  and  I believe  it  was  in 
fiscal  1962.  The  system  being  one  in  which  funds  are  allocated  to  the 
program  on  a formula  basis  from  each  budget  of  each  of  the  cate- 
gorical institutes  and  in  the  legislation  which  initiated  this  program, 
the  formula  was  such  as  to  permit  up  to  15  percent  of  the  total  iSTIII 
categorical  research  gi*ant  budgets  to  be  used  in  this  manner.  It 
must  be  recalled  that  these  fimds  are  derived  as  a percentage  of  each 
categorical  institute  research  grant  budget ; all  funds  for  this  general 
support,  therefore,  do  not  inflate  the  total  XIH  budget. 

The  recommendation  in  the  President’s  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
would  continue  payments  to  medical  schools  and  other  eligible  insti- 
tutions, dentistry,  nursing,  pharmacy,  certain  specific  research  hospi- 
tals, all  told  about  330  in  number,  I believe.  This  total  support  would 
be  at  the  same  level  as  received  in  fiscal  1963 ; thus,  ignoring  normal, 
planned  program  growth. 

Now,  I wish  I were  in  a position  to  stand  here  and  applaud  this 
program  and  explain  and  describe  in  specific  detail  its  accomplish- 
ments, but  it  is  much  too  young  to  even  attempt  this.  It  clearly  dem- 
onstrates great  promise  as  an  effective  primary  means  of  broad  insti- 
tutional support  for  the  health  sciences  and  for  research  in  all  health 
areas. 

All  I can  say  or  that  anyone  can  say  now  is  that  the  funds  which 
have  been  made  available  have  been  used  for  the  different  kinds  of 
support  for  which  the  program  was  solidly  justified  originally. 

It  has  been  used  to  improve  certain  crucial  facilities  like  much 
needed  animal  quarters  and  a machine  shop,  stipends  for  medical 
students  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  in  order  to  take  a year  or 
two  in  research,  small  sums  made  available  to  investigators  who  are 
just  getting  started  on  imorthodox  ideas  or  leads  and  do  not  yet  have 
them  worked  out  to  the  stage  where  they  care  to  come  to  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  on  their  own  for  national  competition.  A trial 
run  on  an  idea  that  is  way  out  in  left  field,  where  the  investigator  feels 
not  quite  willing  to  come  to  any  national  agency  and  say  this  is  what 
I would  like  to  do  if  I had  a little  money  has  great  merit. 

This  is  the  kind  of  use  to  which  the  fund  has  been  put  in  our  insti- 
tution and  in  my  travels  around  the  country  this  is  what  has  been 
done  generally.  As  far  as  I can  see,  in  that  sense  the  program  is  suc- 
cessful, the  need  was  quite  real,  and  the  funds  are  being  expended  in 
a productive  way. 

It  will  always  be  very  difficult  to  evaluate  this  program  and  point 
with  pride  to  specific  identifiable  accomplishments.  So  today  we 
must  find  a means  of  making  this  evaluation.  The  fact  that  the  fmids 
are  thrice  welcome,  that  they  are  used  exactly  as  proposed,  and  ap- 
proved by  Congress  that  they  be  used,  is  indisputable  at  this  time. 
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What  I would  like  to  discuss  with  you  is  the  possibility  of  two 
other  extensions  of  this  kind  of  program.  The  first  of  these  relates 
to  an  area  of  university  activity  which  has  fallen  between  the  slats, 
as  it  were,  with  regard  to  this  kind  of  support. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  also  has  a type  of  general  research 
support  program  administered  on  a formula  basis,  and  the  fund 
largely  is  used  to  strengthen  the  physical  sciences  on  a university 
campus,  physics,  chemistry,  geology,  astronomy,  mathematics.  But 
from  what  I can  make  out  and  I am  a member  of  the  National  Science 
Advisory  Board  and  have  had  access  to  what  has  happened  to  such 
funds,  it  has  been  thought  that  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
would  look  out  for  the  health  research  area  rather  than  the  NSF. 
Within  the  university  campus  those  departments  which  are  engaged 
in  research  in  the  life  sciences,  strictly  health-related  activities  but 
which  are  not  part-  of  the  medical  school,  have  not  had  any  stable 
support  of  this  kind. 

Their  requirements  as  far  as  I can  make  out  are  exactly  the  same 
as  those  within  the  medical  school.  They  need  funds  for  exactly  the 
same  reasons  to  do  exactly  the  same  kinds  of  work.  And  as  I have 
indicated  at  this  table  previously,  the  roots  of  biomedical  research 
lie  there  in  the  university. 

These  root-problems  lie  in  the  kinds  of  work  done  in  biology  de- 
partments; to  some  extent  in  chemistry  and  biophysics.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  very  much  in  order  to  extend  this  kind  of  general  research 
support  to  the  graduate  schools  of  the  university  with  the  proviso 
that  the  funds  be  used  entirely  for  what  can  be  defended  honestly  and 
justifiably  as  related  research.  This  provides  no  great  administrative 
problem  for  the  university  and  for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

I am  certain  they  are  quite  able  to  solve  this  problem.  Present 
funds  required  based  on  a formula,  just  using  the  same  formula 
calculations  which  are  now  used  for  supporting  the  presentlv  eligible 
institutions,  indicate  that  it  would  require  approximately  $10  million 
in  the  current  fiscal  year  to  extend  this  kind  of  support  to  eligible 
graduate  schools.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  these  funds  are  pro- 
vided under  the  law  as  a percentage  of  each  categorical  appropriation, 
this  is  no  “budget  busting”  recommendation. 

I hope  you  will  find  it  possible  to  do  just  this. 

Another  extension  is  a rather  exciting  idea  which  I have  learned 
about  secondhand.  I do  not  know  its  origin  and  I do  not  know 
whether  Dr.  Shannon  and  his  colleagues  talked  with  you  about  it. 
It  relates  to  the  idea  that  the  biomedical  sciences  have  essentially 
come  of  age  in  the  total  university  setting. 

They  require  large-scale  equipment  if  they  are  to  be  effective  and 
they  require  truly  cooperative  enterprises.  In  a university  there  is 
a medical  school  connected  administratively  to  the  rest  of  the  campus. 
While  they  are  administered  under  the  same  set  of  hats  and  budgeted 
through  the  same  board  of  trustees  or  legislature,  the  interphase  be- 
tween the  medical  school  and  university  has  been  a barrier  to  com- 
munication, to  thinking  and  to  research  stimulus. 

Not  long  after  World  War  II  in  order  to  solve  the  large  problems 
which  were  pertinent  to  our  defense  effort,  to  our  understanding  of 
atomic  energy  and  its  utilization  there  were  created  large  laboratories 
with  specific  broad  missions,  the  Radiation  Laboratory  at  the  Univer- 
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sity  of  California,  the  Argonne  Laboratory  at  Chicago,  the  Applied 
Physics  Laboratory  at  Hopkins  and  Brookliaven  and  Oak  Ridge  all 
of  which  are  Federal  Laboratories  which  are  managed  by  combina- 
tions of  universities,  and  in  the  last  case  by  mdustry. 

Li  each  of  these  places  there  is  now  gathered  a wide  diversity  of 
talent — people  with  many  kinds  of  backgromids  who  are  brought  in 
because  of  their  interest  and  their  competence  in  areas  which  unpinge 
upon  the  special  problems  for  which  these  laboratories  were  created. 

The  only  organization  in  the  Lhiited  States  which  can  in  any  way 
be  regarded  as  haraig  the  same  sort  of  general  philosophy  is  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  at  Bethesda.  Lmiversities  do  not  now 
have  such.  They  have  medical  schools  and  the  medical  schools  are 
organized  along  that  traditional  classical  line  which  relates  to  medi- 
cal disciplines  and  to  their  clmical  responsibilities. 

Hence  we  have  departments  of  medicine,  surgery,  biochemistry, 
anatomy  and  the  like  and  on  the  campus  where  we  also  find  chemistry, 
physics,  zoology,  botany,  psychology,  genetics,  biophysics,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  Fogakty.  Is  that  the  same  way  at  Duke  ? 

Dr.  Haxdler.  Yes,  sir,  exactly  the  same  way. 

The  proposal  is  to  try  to  initiate  a few  model  institution  programs 
in  which  they  are  given  the  opportunity  to  establish  centers  of  excel- 
lence in  research  in  the  biomedical  sciences  at  a new  level  of  com- 
petence mider  a smgle  administrative  roof.  You  would  put  together 
needed  groups  of  people  of  diverse  training,  but  selected  entirely  on 
the  basis  of  their  competence  in  research  and  give  them  their  heads  to 
see  what  would  happen.  This  is  not  now  possible  mider  conventional 
univei'sity  administration. 

^Ir.  Laird.  Maybe  we  ought  to  put  that  environmental  health  cen- 
ter down  there  in  your  research  triangle. 

Dr.  HYxdler.  The  Governor  would  be  very  pleased  for  you  to  do 
so.  If  you  don’t  it  won’t  be  for  lack  of  his  trying  as  I understand 
it. 

This  is  the  general  notion.  It  seems  to  me  it  has  merit.  It  has 
paid  off  handsomely  at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  it  would  do  this  in  a few  universities  as  well.  Admit- 
tedly, to  establish  such  centers  in  miiversities  must  be  done  with  great 
care.  They  still  have  their  primary  educational  objectives  and  they 
must  not  be  disturbed  in  the  accomplislnnent  of  this  primary  mis- 
sion, if  you  will.  This  is  precisely  why  an  integrated,  university- 
wide health  sciences  research  program  has  to  be  set  up  on  more  than 
a single  school  basis. 

This  can  be  done  just  as  I believe  at  the  present  time  our  on- 
going research  programs  have  strengthened  our  educational  process, 
not  weakened  it  in  the  slightest.  Only  a few  universities  at  the  pres- 
ent time  have  the  intellectual  resources,  or  the  courage,  or  the  will  to 
try  this. 

I am  told  by  some  of  the  staff  at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
that  the  representatives  of  approximately  five  universities  have  been 
out  to  NIH  to  talk  about  this  general  notion  but  there  is  no  thought  of 
implementing  it  immediately  because  there  were  no  specified  funds. 
So,  what  I would  propose  to  you  if  I may,  is  that  there  be  included 
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within  the  general  research  supports  grants  program  an  item  sufficient 
to  get  a few  such  centers  off  the  ground. 

The  budget  which  is  in  my  document  before  you,  proposes  $5  mil- 
lion. This  is  the  figure  that  arose  in  conversation  among  numbers  of 
us  who  relate  to  this. 

Mr.  Laird.  Could  you  give  us  a little  more  definite  description  of 
what  you  are  talking  about  ? 

Dr.  Handler.  This  has  been  discussed  for  some  time  although  only 
recently  has  the  concept  taken  firm  outlines.  The  concept  is  to  es- 
tablish a new  graduate  school  research  effort  wherein  lines  between 
the  university  and  medical  school  would  disappear,  where  there  would 
be  people  trained  in  internal  medicine  and  people  trained  in  physics 
live  and  work  next  door  to  each  other  with  all  the  other  pertinent  dis- 
ciplines near  at  hand. 

That  it  would  be  understood  that  the  prime  function  of  this  organiza- 
tion is  research  and  training  in  research,  that  the  university  would 
go  on  in  its  ordinary  way  in  performing  its  ordinary  functions  of 
training  medical  students,  graduate  students,  and  undergraduates. 
This  is  very  much  like  the  Argonne  Laboratory  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  for  example,  which  is  devoted  to  the  studies  of  high-energy 
radiation,  what  it  does  to  the  living  system  and  how  it  can  be  utilized 
for  man. 

It  is  managed  by  the  University  of  Chicago,  it  is  on  its  campus, 
and  at  this  time  it  is  not  part  of  the  primary  educational  structure. 

There  is  an  additional  body  of  individuals  trained  in  these  disci- 
plines over  and  above  the  complement  that  the  University  of  Chicago’ 
would  feel  is  necessary  to  its  own  ordinary  function. 

This  is  equally  true  of  the  laboratories  of  tlie  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, an  enormous  organization,  very  largely  supported  with  Fed- 
eral funds  which  represents  an  effort  in  physics  ever  so  much  larger 
than  the  physics  department  at  the  University  of  California.  And 
the  proposal  therefore  is  that  a few  universities  on  their  own  initia- 
tive attempt  to  do  the  same  thing  for  research  in  the  life  sciences 
pointed  ultimately  at  human  welfare.  I do  not  wish  to  describe  it  in 
any  more  detail  because  I think  the  university  which  seeks  to  do  this 
should  provide  a detailed  blueprint  and  if  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  does  not  find  this  worthy  of  support  then  the  answer  is  that  no 
suDoort  should  be  given. 

Mr.  Denton.  You  want  to  set  up  an  institute  ? 

Dr.  Handler.  No,  sir.  I do  not  think  the  word  “institute”  is  a 
comfortable  one. 

Dr.  Denton.  What  would  be  its  general  heading? 

Dr.  Handler.  It  would  be  part  of  a university. 

Mr.  Denton.  Who  would  approve  it  ? 

Dr.  Handler.  The  basic  supporting  grant  would  be  funded,  under 
these  circumstances,  as  part  of  the  general  research  support  program 
which  is  now  active. 

Mr.  Denton.  General  research  ? 

Dr.  Handler.  Yes,  which  will  be  managed  by  the  Division  of  Ee- 
search  F acilities  and  Eesources  and  the  counseling  decisions  would  be 
made  bv  a special  panel. 

Mr.  Denton.  You  submit  applications  for  projects  just  like  they  do 
now? 
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Dr.  Haxdler.  Xo,  sir;  I tliiiik — my  suggestion  is  that  it  might  work 
two  ways  if  I may  say  so.  There  would  be  a basic  supportmg  grant 
to  make  it  possible.  This  would  provide  some  of  the  physical  plant, 
uiitial  capitalization  of  the  tools  of  the  trade  if  you  will,  basic  salaries 
for  the  prime  staff.  After  that  it  might  well  be  that  the  persoimel 
would  compete  in  the  usual  manner  for  their  mdividual  research 
grants. 

Mr.  Dextox.  Set  up  ui  the  school  like  we  do  the  research  centei's ; is 
that  it  ? 

Dr.  Haxdler.  Yes,  sir:  precisely  so. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  I thought  you  said  you  had  two  new  things,  life 
sciences  and  biomedical  sciences. 

Dr.  EDxdler.  The  two  new  ideas  were  within  the  general  research 
support  group. 

The  first  of  these  was  extending  it  to  graduate  schools  generally  in- 
sofar as  these  are  health  related  and  the  second  aspect  was  tliis  special 
program. 

The  next  general  program  I would  like  to  talk  about  is  the  program 
which  deals  with  special  research  resources.  Tliis  program  has  been 
fiuided  just  for  2 years,  I believe  in  the  amoimt  of  §6  million  and  it  is 
devoted  entirely  to  the  support  of  computer  centers. 

I believe  there  are  17  such  centers  ui  being  of  which  the  largest  is 
the  one  which  is  located  at  MIT  and  which  is  a collaborative  enterprise 
between  iSIIT  and  20  other  coo]3erating  institutions  in  the  Xortheast. 

Father  than  describe  computer  research  m any  great  detail  since 
time  is  short  I would  like  to  refer  you  to  a report  recently  issued  in 
January  of  this  year  by  the  Life  Sciences  Panel  of  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee  which  provided  a report  entitled — let 
me  see  if  I can  find  its  title — ‘‘Some  Xew  Technologies  and  Their 
Promise  for  the  Life  Sciences.’' 

This  is  a report,  sir,  which  is  very  much  worth  reading.  It  describes 
m great  detail  what  can  be  done  with  computers.  It  is  prepared  by  a 
distmguished  panel  consisting  of  the  original  Life  Sciences  Panel  to 
which  was  added  a group  of  people  who  were  specifically  knowledge- 
able about  computers.  In  the  statement  that  I submitted  there  is  a 
smmnary  of  that  report  and  finally  a statement  of  their  reconnnenda- 
tions  and  their  prime  recommendation  is  a very  simple  one. 

It  says : 

Our  major  recommendation  is  simple : that  the  evolution  of  the  life  sciences 
toward  increased  involvement  with  the  new  technologies  be  recognized  and  its 
course  facilitated. 

Gentlemen,  I tliuik  that  all  of  us  underestimated  what  it  is  one  can 
do  with  a computer.  They  were  thrust  upon  us  very  recently.  Very 
few  people  in  the  life  sciences  were  educated  in  such  fashion  as  to 
make  it  possible  to  utilize  the  potential  of  these  instruments.  This 
report  describes  in  detail  just  to  give  you  the  headings,  how  computers 
can  be  used  for  the  diagiosis  and  prognosis,  how  they  can  be  used  in 
the  evaluation  of  drug  development,  the  goal  of  achieving  a national 
health  record  system ; how  they  can  be  used  for  epidemiological  studies, 
because  all  the  data  could  be  made  available — you  merely  ask  the 
computer  the  right  question;  liow  they  can  be  used  for  studies  in 
himian  genetics:  how  they  can  be  used  in  systems  for  automated  re- 
cording of  elementary  health  studies;  of  behavior:  and  ecology.  I 
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found  this  very  interesting  reading.  I have  taken  the  trouble  to  talk 
to  some  of  the  people  at  the  laboratory  at  MIT.  I am  myself  quite 
ignorant  of  how  computers  really  get  on  with  their  business,  although 
there  are  people  in  my  laboratory  who  use  them  fruitfully. 

This  program,  computer  support,  is  almost  a new  era  in  the  life 
sciences.  It  is  a completely  new  magnitude  of  operation.  It  permits 
the  knowledgeable  scientist  to  do  things  they  could  never  have  done 
before. 

I was  talking  earlier  with  a doctor  about  computers.  The  needs  are 
actually  enormous  if  one  is  really  to  do  the  things  which  the  life 
sciences  panel  says.  The  chief  problem  lies  in  the  fact  that  most 
available  computers  have  been  designed  for  other  kinds  of  studies. 
They  have  been  designed  with  the  need  of  business  in  mind — they  can 
be  used  to  run  a chemical  factory  or  to  maintain  its  inventory.  They 
have  been  used  for  physical  sciences,  for  making  mathematical  models 
which  will  tell  the  people  at  Canaveral  whether  a missile  will  actually 
follow  its  trajectory. 

They  need  a redesign  in  order  to  be  used  specifically  for  the  kind 
of  information  which  are  available  in  the  life  sciences.  This  is  what 
is  being  undertaken  at  several  of  the  computer  centers.  The  largest 
one  is  at  MIT  where  they  are  engaged  in  the  development  of  what  is 
called  LINC — the  LING  computer.  This  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  JSTIH  staff  and  MIT  to  anticipate,  if  you  will,  the  injunction  in 
this  report  to  design  computers  with  the  specific  demands  of  the  life 
sciences  in  view. 

There  are  on  hand  in  NIH  considerable  numbers  of  requests  for 
expansion  of  this  program.  There  are  the  people  available  who  know 
how  to  do  this.  If  it  can  be  done  successfully,  and  the  computer 
people  say  it  can,  this  would  herald  a completely  new  era  in  life 
sciences,  particularly  as  they  relate  to  the  whole  man  rather  than  to 
his  molecular  composition.  I hope  that  you  will  find  the  opportunity 
to  read  that  report  and  understand  why  we  have  suggested  a rather 
substantial  increase  in  the  budget  for  this  item. 

Since  the  time  goes  on,  let  me  mention  only  briefly  the  other  pro- 
gram which  this  division  is  being  asked  to  manage  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

First,  computers  by  no  means  are  the  only  special  resource.  There 
are  others.  For  example,  there  is  an  urgent  need  as  you  have  heard 
this  morning,  and  I am  sure  before  this,  for  the  improvement  of 
communications  among  scientists  and  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  total  body  of  science,  as  someone  said  this  morning,  is  doubling 
every  7 or  10  years  and  this  has  overtaxed  all  libraries.  It  has  over- 
taxed the  scientists  and  the  simplest  aspect  of  this  is  that  the  working 
scientist  cannot  find  out  what  he  would  like  to  know  about  the  state 
of  a given  field  by  a reasonable  effort  and  in  a reasonable  time.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  about  this. 

Only  recently  have  various  groups  begun  to  consider  how  this  might 
be  done.  The  National  Medical  Library  has  now  established  its 
MEDLARS  system  for  information  retrieval.  Others  are  being  de- 
veloped in  several  other  institutions.  We  need  help  on  this  score 
very,  very  badly.  We  need  libraries  to  serve  as  experimental  places 
in  which  to  develop  new  techniques  for  information  search  and  re- 
trieval. We  need  some  specialized  institutions  which  will  handle  all 
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the  toxicological  data  in  some  one  place  so  you  know  where  to  turn 
for  them.  Also,  all  the  data  classifying  and  characterizing  bacteria 
and  the  way  they  behave.  This  is  one  approach  to  the  solution  of  this 
problem.  These  are  expensive  ventures,  however,  and  a specific  sum 
is  requested  for  this. 

Finally,  there  is  the  program  of  primate  centers  which  has  been 
funded  for  the  last  several  years.  I am  told  by  those  particularly 
engaged  in  studies  of  homotransplantation — transplantation  of 
organs  from  one  animal  to  another — that  the  most  serious  limiting 
factor  in  the  progress  of  tliis  kind  of  research  is  the  imavailability 
of  reasonable  numbers  of  genetically  inbred  stocks  of  hamsters,  rab- 
bits. guinea  pigs. 

We  now  have  set  up  national  centers  for  providing  primates,  sub- 
human primates  for  research,  and  a number  of  institutions  already 
have  volunteered,  that  if  they  were  supported  they  would  undertake 
to  provide  national  stocks  of  inbred  animals  with  clear  genetic  records : 
rabbits,  hamsters,  guinea  pigs.  We  do  have  commercially  available 
strains  of  rats  and  mice.  There  is  no  need  for  repeating  tliis.  But  the 
commercial  suppliers  have  been  unwilling  to  tackle  the  other  larger 
problem.  The  cost  is  too  much  to  manage.  They  were  never  sure 
they  would  have  an  adequate  return. 

We  have  asked  in  the  budget  for  some  support  of  expanding  the 
program  of  animal  centers  from  merely  the  prnnate  to  a center  which 
would  provide  inbred  strains  of  other  anunals,  which  are  badly  re- 
quired at  this  time. 

Finally,  gentlemen,  there  is  just  one  other  point  that  I would  make, 
namely,  that  whatever  happens  to  H.K.  12,  section  712  has  been  deleted 
from  it  and  this  is  the  section  which  would  have  made  possible  total 
support  of  construction  of  national  research  resource  centers.  If,  then, 
you  do  see  fit  to  implement  any  of  the  recommendations  which  are  here 
made  to  provide  funds  for  these  national  resource  centers,  a much 
needed  new  dimension  in  support  of  biomedical  research  will  have  been 
forwarded.  I hope  that  you  will  also  permit  enlightened  use  of  funds 
also  for  research  construction. 

The  reason  for  this — ^the  reason  for  saymg  this  is  that  it  is  unlikely 
that  any  university  will  be  willing  to  undertake  to  employ  its  limited 
available  funds  for  providing  a national  resource  when  their  own 
needs  remain  unmet.  I don^  think  that  if  you  wish  this  program 
actually  to  be  brought  into  being,  it  can  be  done  by  asking  the  miiver- 
sities  to  provide  their  own  funds  to  construct  these  facilities  having 
a regional  or  a national  impact. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  Thank  you,  Doctor. 

Mr.  Dempsey. 


state:mext  of  dr.  edward  w.  dempsey 

Dr.  TDxdler.  This  is  Dr.  Edward  W.  Dempsey,  dean,  Washington 
University  School  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Deacpsey.  I might  add  to  Dr.  Handler's  introduction,  that  I am 
also  at  this  time  a member  of  the  Xational  Advisory  Health  Council 
from  winch  much  of  my  information  and  knowledge  of  the  programs 
that  I am  going  to  mention  has  been  derived. 
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I find  it  somewhat  difficult  to  provide  specific  comments  about  many 
of  the  programs  at  the  National  Institute  of  General  Medical  Sciences 
because,  as  you  know,  there  has  been  a reorganization  of  activities  in 
this  area.  The  Division  of  General  Medical  Sciences  has  been  given 
Institute  status,  and  a new  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development  formed  in  part  from  the  division’s  programs  in 
the  pediatric  and  geriatric  fields.  Both  Institutes  will  have  their  own 
advisory  councils  to  review  and  make  recommendations  on  their 
grants  programs. 

In  addition.  Dr.  Handler  has  already  indicated  that  the  new  Di- 
vision of  Eesearch  Facilities  and  Eesources  has  been  split  off  from 
the  parents  organization.  For  these  reasons  I have  found*  it  very 
difficult  to  assemble  specific  budget  recommendations.  I would  pre- 
fer to  limit  myself  to  general  comments,  with  only  a few  specific  rec- 
ommendations in  areas  such  as  the  training  programs. 

I would  like  to  start  out  by  saying  that  I listened  with  great  inter- 
est to  Dr.  Handler’s  testimony  about  the  activities  that  are  carried 
out  by  the  Division  of  Eesearch  F acilities  and  Eesources,  and  I would 
subscribe  wholeheartedly  to  everything  that  he  said.  These  activities, 
which  the  National  Advisory  Health  Council  has  been  interested  in 
fostering,  now  will  prosper  under  the  general  leadership  of  the  new 
division. 

I would  like  also  to  underscore  what  both  he  and  the  previous 
witness  who  testified  about  neurology  and  blindness  activities  has 
said  about  research  construction.  There  is  in  my  opinion  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  laboratory  space  needs  in  the  United  States  are  not 
presently  being  met.  This  is  one  of  the  major  problems  we  face  in 
carrying  out  the  Nation’s  health  research  programs. 

I am  aware,  as  was  pointed  out  here,  that  there  is  little  that  this 
committee  may  be  able  to  do  directly  about  the  situation,  as  presum- 
ably we  are  operating  at  the  statutory  limit  of  construction  frmds. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  one  comment  I would  like  to  make,  which  is 
that  since  the  Health  Eesearch  Facilities  Act  was  passed,  the  funds 
which  formerly  were  available  for  renovation  and  alteration  of  labo- 
ratories through  the  direct  research  grant  mechanism  are  no  longer 
available. 

Consequently,  there  has  been  a decline  of  the  freedom  of  the  insti- 
tution and  of  the  investigator  to  create  and  to  improve  the  labora- 
tories in  which  the  scientists  are  operating.  This  has  been  an  admin- 
istrative decision  that  has  been  made.  I merely  wanted  to  mention 
it  to  deplore  it  and  to  say  that  in  my  judgment  the  health  research 
of  the  country  would  be  better  were  we  to  operate  in  the  way  that  was 
possible  some  years  ago. 

Now,  the  other  general  item  that  I would  like  to  comment  on  spe- 
cifically is  the  research  training  program. 

This  program  is  a newer  activity  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  than  is  the  grants  program  to  support  research  projects.  The 
research  grants  program  has  developed  satisfactorily  over  the  past 
15  years  and  I think  has  progressed  to  about  the  optimum  size  that 
can  be  maintained  with  the  present  supply  of  manpower  and  the 
present  amount  of  laboratory  space  that  is  available. 

The  training  program,  however,  is  much  newer.  It  has  not  yet 
reached  its  peak  of  effectiveness.  It  has  not  yet  exploited  fully  all 
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of  the  resources  that  are  aTailable  to  it,  and  I believe  needs  continued 
strengthening  and  enlargement. 

The  training  program  of  the  General  Medical  Sciences  Institute 
specifically  requires  streng-theiimg  for  two  reasons.  One,  it  has  an 
immet  backlog  of  approximately  one-half  million  dollars.  That  is, 
approved  grants  which  it  has  not  been  able  to  pay  with  the  present 
resources,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  most  rigid  economy 
has  been  practiced  by  the  Institute  and  by  its  committees  throughout 
the  last  year. 

The  other  reason  is  that  due  to  the  transfer  of  activities  that  I men- 
tioned earlier  that  have  been  going  on,  the  budget  for  training  grants 
will  be  called  upon  to  support  part  of  the  training  activity  of  the 
Child  Health  Institute. 

In  other  words,  the  appropriation  of  the  General  Medical  Sciences 
Institute  will  be  taxed  for  a portion  of  the  money  that  will  be  needed 
to  get  the  new  Child  Health  Institute  off  the  groimd.  So  that  unless 
a substantial  increase  in  the  trainmg  budget  is  permitted,  it  will  not 
only  hamper  the  existuig  training  grant  program,  but  it  will  make 
very  difficult  the  development  of  training  activities  in  the  new  Child 
Health  Institute. 

For  these  reasons  I would  like  to  recommend  a substantial  mcrease 
m the  budget.  I believe  that  the  President’s  budget  carries  an  item 
of  about  $37  million  and  I estimate  that  approximately  $10  million 
over  this — $47  million  or  $18  million — would  certainly  not  be  ex- 
cessive for  these  activities. 

An  increase  is  also  required  for  still  one  other  activity  that  has 
just  been  luidertaken  by  the  General  Medical  Sciences  Institute.  A 
year  or  more  ago  the  research  career  program  first  began.  It  has 
been  budgeted  for  the  coming  year  at  exactly  the  same  level  as  for 
the  previous  year.  In  other  words,  no  expansion  has  been  permitted 
in  the  President’s  budget,  and  since  this  is  a new  program,  it  will, 
in  my  opinion,  suffer  severely  if  it  is  not  substantially  increased  from 
what  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

I note  the  passage  of  time  and  I want  to  be  as  brief  as  possible. 
There  is  just  one  other  general  connnent  that  I would  like  to  make. 

You  are  all  aware,  I believe,  of  the  increased  niunber  of  regulations 
govemmg  the  administration  of  grants  by  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  The  administration  of  these  regulations,  in  the  few  months 
we  have  dealt  with  them,  is  proving  to  be  quite  costly  to  the  univer- 
sities. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  this  because  of  the  Fountain  committee  report? 

Dr.  De^ipsey.  Yes;  because  of  the  specific  regulations  in  the  new 
XIH  grants  manual  and  proposals  that  require  approval  from  Bethes- 
da  for  a great  many  of  the  activities  that  formerly  were  regarded  as 
TOutine  and  were  administered  by  the  institutions.*^  This  has  greatly 
increased  the  amoimt  of  paperwork  that  is  now  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  grants  programs. 

^ This  has  become  expensive  both  in  money  and  in  investigator's 
time  in  the  miiversities,  and  it  has  become  veiA^  expensive  in  terms  of 
the  time  of  the  NIH  staff,  so  much  so,  I am  told,  and  I know  from 
experience  in  corresponding  with  XIH  that  a vast  j)roportion  of  their 
staff  time  is  devoted  to  answering  questions  from  the  universities 
rather  than  being  available  to  review  and  evaluate  programs.  So 
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consequently,  in  the  circumstances  under  which  NIH  is  now  operat- 
ing, the  General  Medical  Sciences  Institute  needs  a very  considerable 
increase  in  its  budget  for  direct  operations  if  the  program  of  evalua- 
tion of  applications  is  not  to  suffer  considerably. 

I believe  I would  like  to  stop  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  unless  there  are 
questions  you  would  like  to  ask. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Denton. 

Mr.  Denton.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Lesinski. 

Mr.  Lesinski.  No  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  very  much.  Doctor. 

We  will  reconvene  at  1 :30. 

National  Heart  Institute 

WITNESSES 

DR.  EUGENE  A.  STEAD,  JR.,  PROFESSOR  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDI- 
CINE, DUKE  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE;  PHYSICIAN  IN 
CHIEF,  DUKE  HOSPITAL;  MEMBER,  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  HEART 
COUNCIL;  MEMBER,  NORTH  CAROLINA  MEDICAL  SOCIETY 
DR.  TINSLEY  RANDOLPH  HARRISON,  PROFESSOR  OF  MEDICINE, 
MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  ALABAMA,  BIRMINGHAM,  ALA.;  PAST 
PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  CLINICAL  INVESTIGATIONS; 
PAST  PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN  HEART  ASSOCIATION;  FORMER 
MEMBER,  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  HEART  COUNCIL 
DR.  JESSIE  MARMORSTON,  PROFESSOR  OF  CLINICAL  MEDICINE, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  MEDICAL  SCHOOL;  RE- 
SEARCH ASSOCIATE,  INSTITUTE  OF  MEDICAL  RESEARCH,  CEDARS 
OF  LEBANON  HOSPITAL,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Dr.  Stead,  are  you  going  to  be  the  first  witness  on 
the  Heart  Institute  ? 

Dr.  Stead.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Go  right  ahead. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  EUGENE  A.  STEAD,  JR. 

Dr.  Stead.  I have  not  appeared  before  your  committee  before,  so 
I will  identify  myself  as  professor  of  medicine  at  Duke  University. 
I am  primarily  a physician.  I am  involved  in  medical  education;  to 
some  degree  I am  involved  in  the  science  of  medicine. 

Dr.  Harrison  and  I would  like  to  submit  our  estimate  of  the 
budgetary  needs  for  the  record  after  the  meeting.  We  prefer  to  con- 
sult together  about  this  matter  beforehand. 

I am  going  to  take  off  from  a little  different  point  of  departure 
than  my  friends  did  this  morning  who  were  testifying  in  regard  to 
the  general  medical  science  support,  primarily  on  the  basis  of  the 
assumption  that  the  necessary  physical  facilities  which  we  need  to 
operate  will  be  available  to  us. 

We  know  that  in  the  development  of  any  program,  it  is  tremendously 
difficult  to  keep  all  of  the  necessary  on-going  requirements  in  balance. 
You  get  too  many  wheels,  you  get  too  many  car  bodies;  to  keep  the 
whole  program  balanced  out  and  moving  evenly  is  difficult. 
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While  it  is  true  we  have  fallen  behind  in  physical  facilities,  we 
do  anticipate,  through  construction  bills  and  other  things,  these  re- 
quirements are  going  to  be  met. 

Mr.  Denton.  They  just  voted  that  bill  out  of  the  Kules  Committee 
today. 

Dr.  Si'EAD.  That  is  good  to  know. 

Mr.  Fogakty.  ^Yhat  bill  ? 

Mr.  Denton.  Medical  construction. 

Dr.  Stead.  Now,  as  a member  of  the  Heart  Council,  I have  had  some 
opportunity  to  become  aware  of  the  thinking  of  the  people  in  the  Heart 
Institute  as  to  the  amounts  of  money  that  are  needed  and  to  taka  a 
look  at  the  amount  of  money  that  can  be  wisely  and  appropriately 
spent. 

Now,  those  projections  I think,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  back- 
ground, are  going  to  be  made  essentially  on  the  basis  of  our  present 
physical  plant.  I am  going  to  make  my  projections  on  the  fact  that  the 
bottleneck  in  the  physical  plant  is  so  obvious  that  it  is  going  to  be 
broken,  and  I am  not  going  to  be  bound  by  the  concept  that  moneys 
have  to  be  spent  in  the  present  physical  area. 

Now,  furthermore,  I know  that  if  you  have  an  end  to  certain  prob- 
lems, people  will  work  together  and  will  crowd  together  and  things 
can  be  done  which  cannot  be  done  if  there  are  no  ends  to  the  problems. 

You  gentlemen  must  have  met  this  before  you  got  your  new  building 
You  knew  you  were  going  to  get  an  expansion  of  space  and  you  could 
live  together  until  you  got  it. 

Similarly,  I believe  this  is  possible  with  us. 

I would  like  to  speak  just  a minute  to  the  reasons  for  the  existence 
of  the  National  Heart  Institute,  that  categorical  Institute  and  to  point 
out  that  while  my  good  friend — and  he  and  I work  closely  together 
right  at  Duke  University,  we  take  two  points  of  view.  A categorical 
institute  is  really  set  up  to  unbalance  general  affairs,  both,  and  par- 
ticularly at  the  level  of  the  university. 

It  is  something  which  says  one  area  of  our  needs  is  so  great  that  it 
has  to  have  a special  designated  group  of  people  who  make  this  pri- 
mary interest,  and  who  take  care  of  its  progress  over  and  beyond  the 
general  level  of  operations. 

Now,  by  the  very  nature  of  its  business,  a university  is  concerned 
with  the  production  of  all  types  of  manpower  and  it  is  unwilling  to 
commit  its  resources,  predominantly,  in  one  area,  for  the  very  real 
reason  if  it  did,  the  country  finally  would  suffer  from  the  fact  that 
new  needs  appear  and  the  broad  base  of  manpower  training  has  to 
be  maintained. 

Now,  in  the  area  of  general  medical  sciences — and  you  get  down  to 
studying  basic  biological  processes — you  will  find  that  the  scientists 
do  not  like  categorical  institutes.  They  are  interested  by  and  large 
to  be  free  to  study  their  systems  amoeba,  paramecia,  anything  they 
Avish  to.  They  are  not  medically  trained,  they  are  not  impinged  upon 
by  the  daily  problems  of  the  sick  that  come  into  their  offices,  hospitals, 
and  whom  they  have  to  care  for. 

The  physician  has  always  liked  categorical  work.  He  likes  it  for 
the  very  reason  that  he  has  to  handle  it.  After  all  over  half  of  the 
people  that  I am  going  to  care  for  sometime  eventually  are  going  to 
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die  of  cardiovascular  disease.  I have  to  be  interested  in  this  field  of 
medicine  and  to  move  to  do  the  best  we  can  do  about  it. 

Now,  in  the  university  setting,  then,  the  Heart  Institute  is  really 
an  unbalancing  force.  It’s  the  force  which  is  able  to  put  up  a sharp 
spike  of  excellence  in  an  area  and  allow  gradually  the  rest  of  the  uni- 
versity to  move  up  to  it. 

It  is  I think  clear  to  you  why  the  university,  with  its  own  resources, 
is  always  going  to  move  toward  a balance.  It  is  not  going  to  accept  as 
its  primary  responsibility,  the  meeting  of  the  health  needs  of  the 
country.  It  is  going  to  say  it  will  supply  the  general  manpower  which 
then  can  be  put  specifically  to  this  task,  but  it  is  things  like  the  Heart 
Institute  which  are  going  to  have  to  put  the  specific  energy,  and  indeed 
the  specific  funds,  and  eventually  entice  the  basic  scientists  getting  into 
the  categorical  area,  not  that  they  work  entirely  on  heart  disease. 
They  may  not  mean  to  work  on  heart  disease  at  all,  but  because  of 
the  very  emotional  impact  of  the  sick  coming  in  through  the  hospital 
door,  eating  in  the  same  area,  being  in  the  same  area,  they  begin  to 
do  more  things  directly  in  the  cardiovascular  area  than  they  had  ever 
dreamed  they  would  do. 

I then  look  on  this  as  the  particular  function  of  the  Heart  Institute ; 
the  National  Heart  Institute  is  really  an  unbalancing  force  to  achieve 
a specific  end. 

I believe  on  the  basis  of  the  record,  it  has  done  an  admirable  job. 

I would  like  to  come  to  certain  specific  items  in  the  budget  which 
we  will  submit  in  writing  later. 

Our  problem  in  regard  to  general  research  grants  has  been  well  sup- 
ported by  you  over  the  years,  and  I think  you  are  fully  familiar  with 
the  program.  I would  only  say  in  general,  to  point  out  its  accom- 
plishments^— 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  have  any  more  tables  ? 

Dr.  Stead.  No. 

I wish  to  speak  particularly  to  two  items.  One  is  the  training  of 
clinical  investigators.  These  are  scientists  who  are  also  physicians. 
I want  to  point  out  the  current  budget,  as  submitted  here,  does  not 
have  adequate  funds  for  this  purpose. 

We  are  now  training  scientists;  we  are  training  them  under  the 
NIH  program  of  emphasis  on  research.  One  wishes  to  be  a scientist, 
trained  in  this  way,  so  they  have  funds  to  train  him. 

A¥e  are  training  physicians,  which  is  not  the  primary  purpose  of 
your  committee,  and  expect  to  eventually  have  these  people  support 
themselves  and  pay  for  their  training  by  activities  in  the  practice  of 
medicine. 

But  in  order  to  get  the  material  from  the  basic  science  laboratory 
in  the  proper  use  in  the  care  of  sick  people,  we  need  people  who  are 
trained  in  two  disciplin_es.  We  need  people  who  are  trained  as 
research  scientists,  and  we  need  people  who  are  trained  as  physicians, 
the  same  person. 

Now  we  train  either  one  under  our  present  system,  but  we  do  not 
train  both. 

I believe  under  the  terms  of  the  heart  law,  there  is  nothing  which 
stops  us  from  training  the  clinical  investigator.  I think  under  the 
current  NIH  rules  in  which  an  emphasis  is  put  solely  on  research 
training,  without  giving  the  man  the  background  to  put  this  research 
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training  to  the  use  of  people,  that  we  are  limited  hi  using  appreciably 
larger  quantity  of  training  funds. 

I would  like  then  to  bruig  to  your  attention  the  need  for  training 
money  primarily  at  the  level  of  clinical  scientists  who  are  also  phy- 
sicians. 

I would  like  to  also  speak  to  the  question  of  the  needed  support  of 
cardiovasctdar  beds.  In  the  Institute  of  General  Medical  Sciences, 
they  have  support,  as  you  know,  for  research  beds  within  various  in- 
stitutions. These  beds  by  and  large  are  used  by  all  of  the  disciplines 
working  within  the  tmiversity. 

I would  say  that  the  need  for  these  is  going  to  gTow  more  rapdily 
than  is  anticipated  in  the  budget. 

The  reason  for  this  is  primarily  that  we  have  something  wliich 
has  never  been  available  to  physicians  in  the  past,  and  that  is  an 
actual  opportmiity  to  have  the  time  and  facilities  to  do  research 
with  sick  people,  to  hospitalize  them  and  care  for  them,  without  this 
being  a direct  cost,  either  to  the  histitution  or  to  the  patient. 

Xow  we  have  had  this  facility  in  the  animal  laboratory  for  years, 
but  we  have  not  had  it  in  the  hospital  clinical  laboratory. 

TVTien  we  get  the  laboratory  for  the  cluiical  uivestigator,  we  rapidly 
discover  that  the  needs  for  this  are  going  to  be  greater  than  we  have 
anticipated. 

I would  agree  that  we  have  saturated — ^we  have  not  had  additional 
needs  for  tliis  in  the  past  because  we  never  had  it.  TTe  are  just  now 
beginning  to  orient  the  tliinkhig  of  our  staff  to  the  best  use  of  tliis 
kind  of  facility. 

I would  think  in  the  projection  of  the  budget,  we  have  neods  in 
these  three  areas,  in  the  trainmg  area  and  needs  in  the  bed  support 
area. 

Then  finally,  I would  like  to  come  to  one  specific  item  that  we  do 
not  believe  is  in  any  of  the  budgets,  and  this  relates  to  the  extension 
of  the  primate  facilities. 

As  you  know,  the  Heart  Institute  began  and  sponsored  the  regional 
primate  center,  a series  of  national  resources.  This  is  clearly  going 
to  be  a very  productive  program. 

It  gives  in  each  region  of  the  country  a concentration  of  people 
skilled  in  the  handling  of  primates,  and  an  area  in  which  if  you  wish 
to  go  spend  time  primarily  in  primate  work,  you  can  go  and  do  it. 

As  this  develops,  we  are  going  to  have  a deficiency  in  the  support 
of  primate  facilities  within  institutions,  so  that  a man  who  was  work- 
ing on  problems  which  use  primates  only  part  time  would  not  find — 
if  we  take,  for  example,  an  area  I am  interested  in,  the  circidation 
of  the  head  and  the  lesions  wliich  produce  strokes,  it  would  not  be 
profitable  as  a whole  for  us  to  spend  our  time  hi  the  primate  center ; 
because  essentially  we  begin  with  the  sick  man  and  the  problem  he 
presents.  As  this  problem  is  presented,  we  extend  it  to  the  animal. 

TTe  are  not  primarily  animal  workers.  Me  are  not  interested 
in  spending  several  years  in  the  primate  center.  But  we  are  very 
interested  in  having  primate  facilities  available  in  the  institution. 

I would  hope  that  an  item  which  I discussed  with  Dr.  Harrison  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $2  million  woidd  be  earmarked  for  the  develop- 
ment of  institutional  primate  areas,  coordinated  with  the  regional 
primate  center,  but  which  would  fit  in  primarily  with  the  institutional 
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needs  and  serve  the  purposes  of  those  individuals  who  are  going  to 
work  both  in  man  and  primate. 

The  primate  center  now  is  fine  for  a man  who  is  going  to  work  with 
the  primates,  but  it  is  not  geared  for  the  physician  trained  investiga- 
tor who  would  work  with  these  two  systems. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Doctor  Harrison,  you  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  TINSLEY  RANDOLPH  HARRISON 

Dr.  Harrison.  My  name  is  Tinsley  Harrison.  I am  professor  of 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Alabama  Medical  College. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  must  be  a good  friend  of  Senator  Hill,  then. 

Dr.  Harrison.  I am,  sir.  I am  very  proud  to  be  a good  friend  of 
Senator  Hill. 

Like  my  colleague.  Dr.  Stead,  I am  a split  personality,  being  a 
physician  and  a teacher,  and  clinical  investigator. 

I cannot  speak  with  as  much  authority  about  the  budgetary  situa- 
tion as  Dr.  Stead  can,  because  I was  a member  of  the  Heart  Council 
originally  in  1948  to  1950,  and  am  not  as  familiar  with  the  develop- 
ments recently  as  Dr.  Stead  is. 

I look  on  the  National  Heart  Institute  as  being  a teenager.  It  is 
now  15  years  old.  And  this  is  the  age  when  growth  tends  to  be  quite '' 
rapid. 

I think  eventually  this  growing  teenager  will  reach  majority,  ,| 
whether  that  will  be  at  age  21  or  30, 1 don’t  know,  and  then  the  growth 
will  naturally  taper  off. 

Now,  I do  feel,  like  any  other  teenager,  it  is  in  the  rapid  growth  i| 
phase. 

I am  sure  that  members  of  your  committee  are  aware  of  the'i 
advances  that  have  been  made  during  these  15  years  since  the  Heart 
Institute  started,  that  the  steady  increase  in  life  expectancy  to  a con- 
siderable degree  is  now  beginning  to  reflect  advances  in  the  heart  field. 

The  rapid  advance  in  the  1940’s  and  early  1950’s,  of  course,  reflected 
the  use  of  antibiotics ; but  the  mere  fact  that  this  advance  is  continu- 
ing indicates  that  cardiovascular  disease  causes  death  in  half  of  the 
people,  this  increase  in  longevity  does  not  mean  necessarily  less  people 
are  dying  of  cardiovascular  disease,  but  they  are  dying  at  a later 
age  of  it. 

However,  I am  reasonably  certain  that  the  advances  in  research 
within  the  past  15  years  will  be  reflected  far  more  in  the  mortality 
figures  of  10  to  15  years  from  now  than  now,  because  these  preventive 
things  that  are  being  done  about  rheumatic  fever,  these  operations  for 
congenital  heart  disease,  these  dietary  efforts^ — incidentally.  Dr. 
Stead’s  wife,  Mrs.  Stead,  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  this  field — 
these  dietary  attempts  to  prevent  hardening  of  the  blood  vessels, 
these  are  things  that  act  over  a very  long  period  of  time.  So  it  is 
probable  that  the  advances  already  made  in  knowledge  will  be  re- 
flected in  mortality  a great  deal  more  in  the  next  two  decades  than  they  •' 
have  up  to  now. 

Now,  as  regards  this  projected  support  for  the  Heart  Institute,  I, 
too,  like  Dr.  Stead,  was  going  to  put  down  lack  of  square  feet  as  our 
most  important  problem,  as  the  limited  factor,  except  that  I under- 1 
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stand  that  this  is  in  process  of  being  remedied  in  terms  of  educational 
construction  funds  for  medical  schools.  So  that  what  I say  from  here 
on  is  based  on  the  assumption  favorable  action  will  be  taken  on  this. 

^Lv.  Dextox.  Of  course,  we  hope  so.  I think  this  ^roup  here  does. 
But  it  will  not  come  before  the  House  until  after  the  Easter  recess. 

Dr.  Harrisox.  If  that  happens,  then  I would  put  another  item  or 
two  here  as  priorities.  If  it  does  not  happen,  then  we  are  faced  with 
a decision  that  in  order  to  train  a man,  a young  doctor,  you  have  to 
have  a place  for  him  to  sit  down. 

He  has  to  have  a desk.  If  you  do  not  have  square  feet  for  a desk, 
you  cannot  take  him  on. 

IVe  have  reached  a saturation  point  for  people  we  can  train. 

I would  agi'ee  with  what  Dr.  Stead  has  said  about  the  need  for  funds 
to  give  training  to  the  young  man  who  has  had  his  fundamental 
scientific  training  and  is  now  entering  into  his  clinical  area  of  train- 
ing. He  has  to  have  both  to  be  a clinical  investigator  and  I would 
agree  with  what  Dr.  Stead  said  about  need  for  support  of  these 
people. 

I think  it  is  also  important  that  we  have  additional  support  beyond 
what  is  now  available  for  the  people  who  are  now  reaching  the  senior 
status,  who  now  have  had,  as  fellows  or  trainees,  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
gram over  the  past  10  or  15  years.  Many  of  these  people  want  to 
stay  in  research. 

Of  course,  the  XIH  has  the  program  going  for  what  they  call  career 
development  and  career  investigators,  and  I think  one  of  the  greatest 
needs  is  to  keep  these  men,  as  they  become  older  and  their  families 
expand,  their  cliildren  start  to  school  and  then  to  college,  just  to  have 
funds  to  keep  these  proven  people  available  in  the  academic  life  and 
in  the  research  area. 

I would  look  on  the  clinical  research  center,  the  little  clinical  re- 
search center,  of  which  we  have  one,  as  being  analogous  to  what  in 
industry  would  be  called  a pilot  i^lant.  In  some  of  the  areas  in  heart 
disease,  much  of  the  basic  fundamental  research  has  been  done  in  these 
pilot  plants. 

Xow,  before  this  can  be  applied  on  a wide  scale  in  the  average 
liospital,  before  it  should  be,  there  needs  to  be  an  intermediate  step 
in  which,  in  the  very,  A^ery  careful  and  thorough  waAA  one  begins  to 
apply  them  to  man. 

So  I consider  these  little  university  hospital  research  beds  as  the 
pilot  plant  that  industry  would  build  in  between  its  basic  laboratory 
work  and  the  time  they  build  a factory  to  go  into  mass  production. 

I think  that  is  where  we  stand  in  a good  many  things  now. 

So  I would  agree  completely  with  what  Dr.  Stead  said  about  this 
and,  as  a person  who  has  been  very  interested  in  the  past  in  the  Pleait 
Council,  1 would  be  very  happy — Dr.  Stead  and  I travel  back  south 
this  afternoon — to  work  with  him  as  a committee,  on  the  budget, 
Avhich  represents  the  best  thinking  of  both  of  us. 

It  seems  to  me  the  points  that  he  has  mentioned,  and  these,  are 
the  ones  that  I consider  the  most  urgent  and  pressing  at  the  present 
time. 
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Xow  I think  the  fact  that  fellows  like  us  can  come  and  talk  to 
people  like  you  in  a place  like  this  makes  you  awfully  proud  to  be 
a citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you,  Doctor. 

Dr.  Harrison-.  Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  JESSIE  MARMORSTON 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Dr.  Marmorston,  we  are  glad  to  see  you  here. 

Dr.  Marmorston.  I am  sorry  I missed  the  doctor’s  remarks. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  just  came  from  California;  you  have  a gwd 
reason. 

Dr.  Marmorston.  They  asked  me  to  come  at  2.  I came  early. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  would  like  to  hear  about  your  work.  I know 
something  about  it.  I was  very  pleased  to  see  the  writeup  in  the 
AMA  eJ ournal  concerning  your  findings. 

Dr.  Marmorston.  I think  it  is  just  a lead. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  I think  it  is  remarkable. 

Dr.  Marmorston.  As  so  many  things  in  cardiovascular  diseases  are 
important  factors.  I think  that  no  one  factor  at  the  present  time  is 
the  only  important  factor  or  plays  the  only  important  role  in  heart 
disease. 

The  American  Heart  Association,  I think,  has  laid  down  some  of  the 
things  that  are  acceptable  now  as  important  problems,  which  play  a 
role  in  the  heart  disease,  such  as  high  blood  pressure,  fats,  and  so  on. 

A great  deal  of  research  has  been  done  in  all  of  these  various  fields 
as  to  the  influence  they  have  on  heart  disease,  these  various  factors, 
particularly  animal  fats.  And  in  recent  years,  some  very  brilliant  work 
has  been  done  I believe  in  which  they  demonstrated  that  vegetable 
fats  are  beneficial  and  that  the  American  people  should  try  to  cut 
down  on  the  animal  fats,  such  as  cooking  butter,  fats  on  meats,  and 
so  forth,  and  use  unsaturated  fats,  like  margarine,,  cottonseed  oil,  and 
so  forth. 

These  leads  are  being  very  intensively  pursued  by  various  experts 
in  the  field  of  nutrition  and  heart  disease,  men  like  Kinsell ; particu- 
larly at  the  Eockefeller  Institute,  there  is  some  very  good  work  going 
on  in  this  area. 

I would  like  to  speak  about  my  work  particularly,  and  in  regard  to 
that,  I would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  several  observations  which 
have  been  made  by  others  over  the  years. 

The  first  most  important  observation  is  that  heart  disease  is  much 
more  conunon  in  men  than  it  is  in  women.  In  fact,  in  persons  around 
30  to  44,  it  is  about  13  times  more  prevalent  in  men  than  in  women. 
In  persons  45  to  60,  it  is  about  a 2-to-l  ratio.  This  was  brought  out  in 
a very  excellent  study  called  the  Framingham,  Mass.,  study. 

There  are  other  factors  which  have  led  to  the  work  which  I am 
going  to  report  to  you  today. 

Young  women  who  have  large  amounts  of  female  hormones  circulat- 
ing in  their  system  do  not  have  heart  attacks,  unless  they  have  had  their 
ovaries  taken  out,  and  there  are  several  very  important  studies  which 
showed  that  when  young  women  have  their  ovaries  out,  then  they  have 
hardening  of  the  arteries,  particularly  of  the  vessels  of  the  heart,  in 
much  greater  and  more  extensive  amount  than  women  who  have  their 
ovaries  intact. 


Another  veiy  important  observation  is  that  it  has  been  known  for 
some  time  thatnf  you  give  female  hormones  in  large  amounts  to  males 
who  ha\-e  had  cancer  of  the  prostate  and  then  at  autopsy  it  has  been 
observed  that  they  have  vei^^  little  hardening  of  the  arteries.  There 
was  a very  excellent  study  in  which  there  were  10,000  young  women 
who  had  their  ovaries  taken  out,  were  studied  at  the  Mayo  Clinic,  and 
it  was  found  that  they  had  extensive  hardening  of  the  arteries  of  the 
coronary  vessels  of  the  heart.  So  all  these  observations  led  to  several 
animal  studies. 

One  of  the  pioneer  studies,  a most  excellent  one,  was  done  by  Stam- 
ler  and  Katz  at  the  Michael  Keese  Hospital,  hi  which  they  produced 
extensive  hardening  of  the  arteries  of  the  heart  in  cliickens  and  then 
they  gave  large  amounts  of  female  hormone.  They  were  able  to 
iwerse  these  lesions.  Then  they  gave  female  hormones  at  the  same 
time  as  they  gave  their  high  fat  diet  to  the  cliickens  wliich  produced 
the  hardening  of  the  arteries,  and  they  were  able  to  prevent  the  hard- 
ening of  the  arteries  in  these  chickens. 

So  in  1952,  they  started  a human  study  in  which  they  had  approxi- 
mately 450  men  under  50  years  of  age  and  they  gave  them  veiw  large 
doses " of  natural  hormones.  They  are  called  conjugated  equine 
estrogen  premarin. 

I mention  this  particularly  because  we  foiuid  no  increase  in  survival 
of  males  given  estrogens  which  are  synthetic,  but  we  fomid  benefit  and 
they  also  fomid  benefit  when  they  used  this  particular  estrogen. 

In  any  case,  their  study  continued  from  1952  to  1959.  It  was  then 
closed.  They  have  reported  several  times  in  the  literature.  Their 
final  report  came  out  recently  in  the  A^IA — the  one  you  just  men- 
tioned, the  JA^IA — in  which  they  found  a statistically  significant 
difierence  between  men  who  had  received  these  large  doses  of  female 
hormones  as  compared  to  their  brother  controls,  and  they  were  able 
to  cut  the  death  rate  50  percent  or  better  hi  this  experiment. 

IVell,  as  you  know,  in  recent  years,  there  has  been  a great  deal  of 
work  m wliich  anticoagidants  are  given  for  heart  disease  and  with 
benefit.  But  anticoagulation  has  certam  disadvantages  because  the 
patient  has  to  be  very  carefully  watched ; they  have  to  go  back  to  the 
doctor  frequently  for  tests,  there  is  danger  of  hemonliage  and  other 
complications. 

It  seemed  then  that  if  one  could  take  a pill — because  tliis  is  given 
in  pill  foim — and  give  this  to  a male  patient  and  cut  the  death  rate 
in  half,  that  this  was  a very  highly  desirable  form  of  therapy. 

There  are  disadvantages,  however.  In  Dr.  Stamlers  experiment, 
he  gave  very  large  doses  which  diminished  the  libido.  This  did  not 
seem  practical  to  use  for  large-scale  studies. 

Xevertheless,  it  is  very  important  work  because  it  has  demonstrated 
that  there  is  something  in  the  female  hormones  which  may  benefit  the 
patient  who  has  had  heart  disease.  What  the  mechanism  of  this 
benefit  is  is  entirely  obscure,  because  in  London  there  has  been  some 
very  brilliant  work  to  show  that  when  a patient  has  had  a heart 
attack,  there  are  some  changes  in  the  blood  of  such  patients  and  ]>er- 
haps  these  female  hormones  have  an  effect  on  the  blood  itself  and 
prevent  clots.  We  do  not  know  this  as  yet.  This  is  something  we 
have  to  work  out. 
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In  any  case,  about  1953,  we  decided  to  repeat  some  of  Dr.  Stamler’s 
and  Dr.  Katz’  work.  We  did  some  experiments  with  dogs  in  which 
we  produced  atherosclerosis,  a form  of  atherosclerosis  which  some 
people  think  is  quite  similar  to  humans  but  others  think  is  not  quite 
similar,  nevertheless  the  lesion  looks  something  like  that,  and  we 
were  also  able  to  reverse  these  lesions  with  female  hormones. 

So  in  1956,  we  started  a large  clinical  trial  which  included  about 
500  men  and  about  500  women  who  received  small  doses  of  this  same 
estrogen,  conjugated  equine  estrogen  premarin,  and  this  study  is 
still  going  on.  Our  results,  which  are  what  we  call  an  interim  report 
because  we  are  going  on  to  study  hardening  of  the  arteries  for 
another  10  years  if  our  plan  succeeds,  but  our  results  show  that  at 
least  in  the  first  2 years,  we  also  were  able  to  cut  the  death  rate  50 
percent  in  men  who  had  received  small  doses  of  the  same  hormone, 
and  the  advantage  of  the  small  doses  is  that  it  does  not  affect  the  libido. 

These  small  doses  of  these  hormones  lead  us  into  other  plans.  In 
the  first  place,  we  are  trying — we  now  have  stroke  clinics  and  we  are 
tr^fing  the  effect  of  these  hormones  on  subsequent  strokes  in  patients 
who  have  had  one  or  more  strokes — men  and  women.  And  we  are 
now  doing  another  experiment  in  which  we  are  controlling  the 
experiment  better  than  the  first  experiment. 

In  the  first  experiment,  we  told  the  doctors  that  they  were  giving 
patients  these  hormones  because  we  did  not  know  how  the  patient 
would  react  to  female  hormones.  But  in  this  new  experiment,  it  is 
entirely  blind,  and  neither  the  doctor  nor  the  patient  nor  anyone 
on  the  experiment  knows  which  patient  is  getting  the  “blind”  pill — 
that  is,  the  pill  which  does  not  have  the  hormone,  and  the  man  who  is 
getting  the  hormone. 

These  are  the  very  best  kinds  of  studies  which  should  be  planned 
in  clinical  trials. 

Kow  we  have  made  two  important  observations  in  these  studies. 
One  is  that  men  who  have  had  heart  attacks  occasionally  die  of  a 
stroke  and  people  who  have  had  strokes  often  die  of  a heart  attack. 
In  our  patients  who  have  had  heart  attacks,  we  have  fewer  strokes 
than  we  have  in  those  who  have  not  had  the  hormones. 

Kow  a more  important  observation  which  has  recently  come  out  of 
our  work  is  that  during  the  last  4 years,  we  have  had  psychological 
studies  in  our  stroke  clinics  as  well  as  in  our  heart  clinics  and  we  have 
done  a variety  of  psychological  tests  which  tests  memory,  judgment, 
mathematical  sense,  and  other  signs  of  the  patient  to  perform 
mentally. 

Kow  a patient  who  has  had  a stroke  has  brain  damage,  and  that 
part  of  the  brain  which  is  damaged  from  the  stroke  itself  is  perma- 
nently damaged  and  nothing  can  be  done  about  that.  But  the  rest 
of  the  brain  also  has  hardening  of  the  small  vessels  all  through  the 
brain,  and  indeed  there  are  patients  who  have  had  a heart  attack  who 
also  have  some  brain  damage  and  this  has  all  been  tested  by  our 
psychologists. 

The  important  finding  that  has  just  come  out  that  patients  who 
have  had  a stroke  do  have  impairment  of  brain  function  in  terms  of 
their  memory,  inability  to  think  clearly,  to  interpret  what  you  say  as, 
for  example,  one  example  would  be  if  you  say  to  the  brain-damaged 
person,  “honey  catches  more  flies  than  vinegar,  what  does  that  mean 
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to  you? '*5  usually  tlie  brain-damaged  person — this  is  something  that 
has  been  established  by  psychologists — will  take  you  literally  and  they 
will  say:  “Well,  that  means  that  flies  like  honey  better,”  or  they  will 
repeat  what  you  say;  whereas,  the  average  person  will  say;  “Well, 
that  it  is  abstract  thinking.”  They  will  say : “That  means  that  if  you 
behave  nicely,  you  will  gain  more  friends,”  whatever  interpretation 
might  come  to  the  average  person. 

In  any  case,  these  are  the  various  kinds  of  tests. 

We  found  that  if  we  tested  these  patients,  and  we  have  tested  250 
such  patients,  that  in  this  particular  experiment  which  we  have  just 
recorded  and  we  are  publishing,  and  in  which  we  did  100  or  more 
such  psychological  tests,  that  if  you  retest  these  jDatients  a year  after 
they  have  had  premarin,  6 months  or  a year  after  they  have  had  their 
premarin,  there  is  a marked  improvement  in  their  ability  to  function 
mentally. 

This  has  an  important  implication.  It  is  verified,  because  there  are 
a lot  of  patients  who  have  not  had  a stroke  or  a heart  attack,  but  we 
are  speaking  particularly  of  brain-damaged  persons  who  have  had 
hardening  of  the  arteries  from  stroke,  but  they  have  far  advanced 
arteriosclerosis,  or  hardening  of  the  arteries,  and  they  finally  become 
so  vague  they  have  to  go  to  institutions.  And  our  institutions  are  filled 
with  such  patients. 

The  implication  of  this  study  is  that  perhaps  these  hormones  can 
be  given  to  patients  in  institutions  on  a large  scale  and  improve  their 
function  enough  so  that  either  it  can  cut  down  the  death  rate  or/ and 
improve  the  number  of  patients  who  would  go  home.  That  is  the 
implication  for  the  future. 

Xow  in  regard  to  the  implication  of  the  benefit  of  hormones  in  heart 
attacks,  if  our  experiment  is  verified — and  we  are  continuing  it,  I 
hope,  for  the  next  10  years — then  what  we  are  going  to  do  is  prophy- 
lactic experiments  in  which  we  will  take  10,000  men,  perfectly  healthy 
men  in  industry,  and  we  will  really  randomize  them,  arranging  them 
in  such  a way  that  there  is  no  prejudice  in  regard  to  the  final  results, 
and  we  will  give  them  small  doses,  and  study  them  over  5 years,  and 
see  if  we  can  cut  the  death  rate  in  those  patients  who  have  had  this 
material — in  other  words,  prevention  experiments. 

Xow  this  must  be  done  in  patients,  and  in  order  to  do  studies  in 
patients,  this  is  very  costly. 

Clmical  trials,  because  these  patients — you  have  to  have  a large 
number  of  these  patients  because  of  the  difference  in  the  different 
population  of  your  selected  group.  Some  have  had  one  attack,  two 
attacks,  three  attacks,  some  have  one  attack  and  high  blood  pressure, 
some  have  diabetes,  and  so  forth.  In  order  to  do  such  studies,  you 
have  to  do  them  over  a period  of  many  years.  You  have  to  bring 
these  patients  back  every  6 weeks.  You  have  to  give  them  good  med- 
ical care  in  the  hospital,  and  this  is  very  expensive  work. 

So  as  far  as  this  particular  area  of  endeavor  in  heart  disease  is 
concerned,  I think  it  is  a lead  which  is  worth  following.  But  in  order 
to  do  it.  we  have  to  have  good  support. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Tliank  you.  I think  that  is  a very  fine  statement.  I 
think  it  shows  real  progi'ess  in  this  area. 

Dr.  Marmorstox.  TTiank  you. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  I was  happy  to  see  your  work  referred  to  in  the  J our- 
nal  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

Dr.  Marmorston.  In  the  editorial. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes. 

Dr.  Marmorston.  And  we  only  have  a 3 percent  dropout  every  5 
years.  That  is  a very  small  percentage  of  dropout  for  any  reason — 
patients  needing  it.  And  in  our  new  experiment  we  are  cutting  the 
doses  even  smaller.  So  we  can  increase  the  survival  rate  without 
affecting  the  libido. 

There  is  one  very  important  point  which  I did  not  make  and  that  is 
that  early  in  our  studies,  as  you  know,  males  have  female  hormones  as 
well  as  male  hormones  but  they  have  large  amounts  of  male  hormones 
and  a small  amount  of  female  hormones.  But  the  small  amount  they 
have  is  important.  And  since  I am  an  endocrinologist,  we  did  a great 
many  urine  studies  and  we  found  that  there  is  a marked  diminution 
in  the  estrogen  or  in  the  female  hormone  level  of  males  who  have  had  a 
coronary. 

So  by  giving  small  doses  of  female  hormone  to  the  male,  you  are 
not  giving  him  anything  extra,  anything  out  of  the  way,  anything  out 
of  order,  anything  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  have  in  any  case. 

But  surely  men  in  their  sixties  who  have  had  several  heart  attacks, 
or  even  in  the  late  fifties,  and  who  are  in  danger,  grave  danger,  are 
not  too  worried  about  matters  of  this  kind,  if  it  is  going  to  save  their 
lives. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I will  ask  Mr.  Denton  if  he  has  any  questions  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  Denton.  I have  heard  that  women  do  not  have  as  many  strokes 
nor  as  many  heart  attacks  as  men.  And  I wonder  if  the  female  hor- 
mones have  anything  to  do  with  that  f act^ — or  is  that  a fact  ? 

Dr.  Marmorston.  We  believe  that  the  female  hormones  have  every- 
thing to  do  with  it  because  the  evidence  is  that  when  the  woman  is 
young  and  she  has  a lot  of  female  hormones,  she  is  not  subject  to  heart 
attacks  until  she  has  change  of  life. 

When  she  loses  her  female  hormones,  that  is  when  her  heart  attack 
incidence  goes  way  up.  So  we  believe  that  the  female  hormones  play 
a ver^^  important  role. 

Mr.  Denton.  Is  that  how  you  came  to  start  this  experiment,  because 
women  do  not  have  the  incidence  of  heart  attacks  until  the  meno- 
pause ? 

Dr.  Marmorston.  Well,  I started  to  say  when  you  were  out  of  the 
room  that  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  male  population  in 
America  have  about  13  to  1 greater  incidence  of  heart  attacks.  Then 
when  the  woman  gets  change  of  life,  she  begins  to  have 

Mr.  Denton.  The  same  trouble. 

Dr.  Marmorston.  Yes.  But  never  quite  as  much  as  the  man.  It 
is  a 2-to-l  ratio  because  the  woman,  even  after  change  of  life,  has 
female  hormone  from  another  gland  called  the  adrenal  gland. 

But  there  is  much  more  important  evidence  than  that  the  female 
hormones  have  something  to  do  with  that.  That  is  in  animal  experi- 
ments— you  can  reverse  the  hardening  of  the  arteries  by  giving  female 
hormones  and  in  males  who  have  had  a cancer  of  the  prostate,  if  you 
give  them  female  hormones — and  that  is  the  accepted  treatment — 
their  arteries  are  like  a baby’s  arteries.  So  they  ha  ve  reversed  the 
lesion  by  giving  large  doses  of  female  hormone. 
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Mr.  FoG^yRTY.  Do  you  have  a copy  of  the  article  from  the  AMA 
Journal  ? 

Dr.  ALvrmorstox.  I will  get  it  for  you. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  would  like  to  put  it  in  the  record. 

(The  article  follows :) 

[From  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  Chicago,  111.,  Feb.  23,  1963] 
Estrogens  in  the  Treatment  of  Atherosclerosis 

In  this  issue  a report  (p.  632)  is  presented  on  the  effects  of  estrogens  in  men 
under  50  years  of  age  who  have  had  a myocardial  infarction.  The  estrogens  em- 
ployed were  in  the  form  of  the  natural  hormones,  mixed  conjugated  equine  estro- 
gens (Premarin).  The  sale  criterion  used  to  evaluate  their  beneficial  effect 
was  the  5-year  rate  of  survival  of  men  so  treated  as  compared  with  a matched 
group  given  a placebo.  It  was  found  that  a statistical  significant  augmentation 
of  survival  rate  (approximately  50  percent  at  the  end  of  5 years  of  therapy) 
was  obtained  with  the  estrogen  preparation  when  administered  over  a long-term 
period  in  a dosage  of  10  milligrams  per  day  orally.  This  was  accompanied 
by  an  alteration  in  the  blood  lipoprotein-lipid  pattern.  The  large  dosage  led 
to  breast  enlargement  and  loss  of  libido  and  potency.  No  other  significant 
unwanted  effects  were  noted  when  estrogen  therapy  was  begun  3 months  after  the 
myocardial  infarction  and  the  dose  was  built  up,  starting  at  1.25  milligrams  per 
day,  over  a matter  of  months.  However,  one  of  the  treated  patients  did  develop 
a breast  cancer  after  9 years.  Whether  this  was  coincidental  or  related  to  the 
therapy  can  not  be  stated. 

Up  to  now  the  only  possibilities  for  therapy  in  ischemic  heart  disease  have  been 
by  the  use  of  cholesterol-lowering  diets  and/or  prolonged  anticoagulant  therapy. 
With  anticoagulants,  positive  results  in  well-controlled  studies  have  been  ob- 
tained for  only  short  periods — 1,  2,  or  3 years,  at  most — in  middle-aged 
(but  not  older)  men.  The  report  presented  in  this  issue  demonstrates  a sizable 
decrease  in  5-year  mortality  with  the  use  of  estrogens  in  the  form  of  natural 
mixed  conjugated  estrogens.  From  the  results  it  would  appear  that  estrogens 
have  an  effect  on  males  with  coronary  heart  disease,  as  they  did  in  cockerels 
as  far  as  coronary  atherosclerosis  is  concerned.  However,  Oliver  and  Boyd^ 
have  reported  negative  results  using  another  form  of  estrogen,  ethinyl  estradiol, 
in  men  up  to  65  years  of  age.  Whether  the  difference  between  the  results  of 
the  Chicago  and  the  Edinburgh  groups  is  due  to  the  design  of  the  experi- 
ment or  to  the  form  of  the  estrogens  used  remains  to  be  determined.  But  the 
difference  in  results  requires  further  studies  to  verify  the  tentative  conclusion 
that  estrogens  are  beneficial.  However,  in  the  interim,  the  results  reported  in 
this  issue  are  sufficiently  clear  to  justify  consideration  of  estrogens  in  treating 
ischemic  heart  disease. 

Clinically,  it  would  appear  that  women  who  have  had  an  oophorectomy  are 
candidates  for  estrogen  therapy,  particularly  when  they  exhibit  evidence  of 
coronary-proneness  such  as  hypercholesterolemia,  hypertension,  obesity,  a posi- 
tive family  history,  etc.  Women,  after  the  menopause,  whether  it  was  natural- 
ly or  artificially  induced,  are  also  suitable  candidates  particularly  if  coronary- 
prone.  In  women  with  intact  uteri,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  uterine  bleed- 
ing. Coronary-prone  older  men  to  are  proper  candidates,  and  so  are  coronary- 
prone  younger  men  when  estrogen  therapy  is  tolerated  psychologically.  Ob- 
viously, estrogen  therapy  can — and  should — ^be  combined  with  dietary  modifica- 
tions which  can  lower  blood-cholesterol  levels.  Estrogen  therapy  may  also  be 
combined  with  hygenic  and  drug  treatment  for  primary  and  secondary  pre- 
vention of  atherosclerotic  disease. 

Ho])efully,  smaller  doses  of  estrogens  might  be  equally  beneficial,  thereby 
avoiding  or  lessening  the  feminizing  effects.  Studies  are  in  order  to  determine 
the  smallest  dose  schedule  which  will  have  a clear  beneficial  effect  on  survival 
rate.  Such  studies  on  this  problem  as  those  of  Marmorston’s  group  ^ need  to  be 
expanded  and  undertaken  by  other  independent  groups.  Final  judgment  of  ap- 
propriate dosage,  once  the  minimal  effective  dose  has  been  determined  in  further 


1 Oliver,  M.  F..  and  Boyd,  G.  S.,  “Influonce  of  Reduction  of  Serum  Lipids  on  Prognosis 
of  Coronary  Heart  Disease — Five-Year  Study  Using  Oestrogen,”  Lancet  2:  499,  1961. 

2 Marmorston,  J.,  et  al.  : “Clinical  Studies  of  Long-Term  Estrogen  Therapy  in  Men  With 
Myocardial  Infarction,”  Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  110  : 400,  1962. 
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statistically  matched  group  studies,  may  become  a matter  of  individualization 
by  the  physician  in  each  case.  Criteria  of  benefit  such  as  a change  in  the  blood- 
lipid  pattern  will  have  to  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  survival  rate,  while  begin- 
ning breast  enlargement  and  loss  of  libido  can  be  used  to  judge  the  onset  of  the 
feminizing  effects.  All  these  problems  will  obviously  disappear  if  an  estrogen 
preparation  is  found  which  has  this  beneficial  action  but  no  feminizing  effect. 
Such  a substance  should  be  diligently  sought. 

The  result  presented  by  the  Chicago  group  have  lent  support  to  the  fact  that 
the  sex  difference  in  the  appearance  of  atherosclerosis  and  its  sequelae,  includ- 
ing ischemic  heart  disease,  is  related  to  the  action  of  estrogens.  In  this  sense, 
the  early  work  on  the  chick  ® has  pointed  the  way  toward  a biological  fact  ap- 
parently applicable  in  man. 

Dr.  Marmorston.  This  work  is  going  to  be  very  well  worked  out 
because  the  Veterans’  Administration  has  now  planned  a cooperative 
study  with  3,000  to  4,000  patients  to  whom  they  are  going  to  give 
4 doses  of  hormones  such  as  we  are  giving  in  our  experiment.  And 
they  are  going  to  try  this  on  a large  scale. 

They  also 

Mr.  Michel.  Is  that  with  or  without  the  patient’s  consent?  Or 
knowledge? 

Dr.  Marmorston.  Our  work  on  patients  must  be  with  the  patient’s 
consent.  We  cannot  force  patients  to  do  anything.  Everything  has 
to  be  very  carefully  explained  and  is. 

And  they  are  doing  a large  cooperative  study  in  which  they  are 
going  to  give  small  doses  of  premarin  to  stroke  patients. 

In  addition,  the  Heart  Institute,  under  the  Wilkins  committee,  is 
going  to  do  a cooperative  study  with  8,000  patients,  in  which  they 
are  going  to  try  small  doses  of  premarin.  And,  of  course,  that  means 
that  in  the  next  3 or  4 years,  it  is  going  to  be  very  clear  to  everybody 
whether  or  not  this  form  of  therapy  for  heart  disease  is  useful. 

Mr.  Dentox.  Just  one  question.  Now,  after  a man  has  had  a stroke, 
can  you  give  him  hormones  and  relieve  the  condition  ? 

Dr.  Marmorston.  No.  Once  a person  has  had  a stroke,  he  has  per- 
manent damage  to  the  brain  in  the  area  where  the  stroke  occurred,  and 
nothing  can  be  done  to  reverse  that  lesion.  However,  when  a patient 
has  had  a stroke,  it  is  evident,  usually,  that  he  has  far  advanced  hard- 
ening of  the  arteries  in  the  rest  of  his  brain.  And  by  giving  this  you 
can  improve  his  brain  functioning. 

Mr.  Denton.  I know  a man  who  had  a stroke  and  they  operated  on 
him  right  away.  It  was  an  obstruction  in  an  artery  in  his  neck.  He 
had  no  bad  effects  from  it  at  all. 

Dr.  Marmorston.  Well,  this  is  a different  kind  of  stroke.  There  is  a 
condition  in  which  the  big  vessels  to  the  head  sometimes  close  off — 
they  call  it  intermittent  stroke.  And  when  it  does  the  patient  rarely 
has  a paralysis.  And  they  operate  on  this.  And  when  they  can  take 
this  obstruction  out,  it  saves  the  patient  from  getting  a permanent 
stroke. 

But  that  is  a completely  different  kind  of  stroke. 

Mr.  Denton.  I see. 

Dr.  Marmorston.  Different  from  the  one  that  has  finally  gone  to 
the  head. 

Mr.  Denton.  I think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Lesinski  ? 


3 Pick,  R.,  et  al.  : “Inhibition  of  Coronary  Atherosclerosis  by  Estrogens  in  Cholesterol- 
Fed  Chicks,”  Circulation,  6 : 276,  1952. 
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Mr.  Lesinski.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

ilr.  Lesixski.  Thank  you. 

I have  no  further  questions. 

Mr.  F OGARTY.  Mr.  Michel  ? 

]\Ir.  Michel.  Well,  I am  just  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I did  not 
come  in  earlier  and  hear  the  doctor’s  complete  testimony  because 
what  little  I have  heard  has  been  most  interestmg. 

Mr.  Denton.  Very  interesting. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Earlier  in  the  hearings  I quoted  an  old  friend  of 
yours,  General  Sarnoff,  as  envisioning  a tremendous  television  net- 
Avork  that  would  help  in  communications  in  the  field  of  medicine. 
I know  you  are  a good  friend  of  his.  Have  you  ever  talked  this  over 
Avith  him  ? 

I had  in  mmd  an  article  he  wrote  for  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
about  2 months  ago. 

Dr.  M\rmorston.  Yes,  I know  him  very  well.  As  a matter  of  fact 
he  is  very  much  interested  in  medical  progress  and  he  is  interested  in 
all  the  various  aspects  of  television  for  educational  purposes  in  var- 
ious disease  states,  and,  of  course,  particularly  heart  disease.  He 
is  interested  in  putting  these  mechanical  pacemakers  in,  starting 

^Ir.  F OGARTY.  Yes,  he  spoke  about  that. 

Dr.  W\R3iORSTON.  Yes.  Starting  with  the  heart.  He  is  A^ery  much 
interested. 

And,  of  course,  in  regard  to  our  work  which  we  call  clinical  trials, 
us  I mentioned  before,  large  numbers  of  patients  haA^e  to  be  studied 
and  in  order  to  get  valid  results,  we  haA^e  to  use  computer  systems. 
We  haA^e  to  use  IBM  machines.  And  we  put  these  facts  which  we 
accumulate  into  computers.  The  work  which  I reported  of  Dr. 
Stamler  and  our  work  was  done  by  big  computers.  So  there  is  an 
impersonal  element  in  the  evaluation  of  the  facts. 

He  is  very  much  interested  in  putting  computer  systems  and  centers 
into  A^arious  places  in  the  United  States  so  that  people  can  have 
these  opportunities  for  evaluating  research  in  an  impersonal  way 
without  prejudice. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes.  We  liaA^e  had  quite  a bit  of  testimony  on  the 
need  for  computers  in  the  last  few  weeks. 


LETTER  FROAI  AAIERICAN  HEART  ASSOCIATION 

I haA^e  a letter  from  the  American  Heart  Association  addressed  to 
me,  signed  by  Dr.  George  E.  Wakerlin.  I will  put  it  in  the  record. 
(The  letter  follows:) 

Aa[erican  Heart  Association,  Inc., 

New  York,  N.Y.,  March  27, 1963. 

Hon.  .John  E.  Fogarty, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressai an  Fogarty  ; Because  of  your  special  concern  with  the 
welfare  of  the  Government’s  research  program,  I think  you  will  be  interested 
in  a communication  which  our  president.  Dr.  .Tames  E.  A^"arren,  recently  sent  to 
Dr.  Ralph  E.  Knutti.  Director  of  the  National  Heart  Institute,  in  behalf  of  the 
American  Heart  Association’s  Research  Committee.  In  this  letter,  the  Asso- 
ciation’s Research  Committee  reaffirms  its  confidence  in  the  research  support 
program  of  the  National  Heart  Institute  and  expresses  the  hope  that  the  quest 
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for  new  scientific  knowledge  will  remain  unliampered  by  unnecessary  re- 
strictions. 

I have  also  sent  a copy  of  this  letter  to  Senator  Hill  with  the  suggestion  that 
he  may  wish  to  enter  it  in  the  Congressional  Record  as  a matter  of  general 
public  interest. 

With  best  wishes. 

Sincerely  yours, 


George  E.  Wakerlin,  M.D.,  Ph.  D., 

Medical  Director. 


American  Heart  Association,  Inc., 

l^ew  York,  N.Y.,  March  7, 196S. 

Dr.  Ralph  E.  Knutti, 

Dwector,  National  Heart  Institute, 

Bethesda,  Md. 


Dear  Dr.  Knutti:  The  American  Heart  Association  Research  Committee, 
composed  of  scientists  in  the  field  of  cardiovascular  research  has  asked  me  to 
transmit  to  you  their  views  concerning  the  research  program  of  the  National 
Heart  Institute.  I am  pleased  to  do  this  because  I am  sympathetic  with  the 
observations  that  they  wish  to  make. 

The  Heart  Association’s  Committee  congratulates  the  National  Heart  Institute 
and  its  National  Advisory  Heart  Council  on  their  program.  In  particular,  they 
know  the  productive  intramural  research  activities,  including  the  well-known 
epidemiological  study  of  coronary  artery  disease  and  hypertension  in  Framing- 
ham, Mass.  They  also  commend  the  Institute  on  the  broad  and  significant 
role  in  many  of  the  important  advances  in  the  cardiovascular  field  since  estab- 
lishment of  the  Institute  in  1948.  A particular  feature  of  this  program  has 
been  that  the  investigator  has  been  able  to  pursue  his  search  for  new  knowledge 
with  a minimum  of  restriction  and  a maximum  of  effectiveness. 

Members  of  the  American  Heart  Association  Research  Committee  note,  how- 
ever, that  recent  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (Fountain  committee)  were  critical  of  certain  aspects  of  the  extra- 
mural program  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
although  only  a small  fraction  of  the  program  appears  to  have  been  directly 
involved,  the  implication  has  been  made  that  the  criticisms  applied  to  a sizable 
portion  of  this  extramural  support  activity.  Although  certain  changes  in  ad- 
ministrative procedure  for  research  awards  may  be  necessary  as  the  extramural 
program  matures  and  expands,  the  Research  Committee  of  the  American  Heart 
Association  wishes  to  reaffirm  its  confidence  in  the  research  support  program 
of  the  National  Heart  Institute.  Our  committee  has  grave  concern  that  as  a 
result  of  these  investigations  restrictions  may  come  into  effect  that  would 
seriously  interfere  with  the  quest  for  new  scientific  knowledge. 

As  a physician  and  medical  scientist,  I am  pleased  to  transmit  the  foregoing 
sentiments  of  the  American  Heart  Association  Research  Committee  and  assure 
you  that  the  association  looks  forward  to  continued  cooperation  between  the 
Institute  and  the  association  as  together  we  continue  to  move  along  the  path 
leading  to  ultimate  conquest  of  cardiovascular  diseases. 

Sincerely  yours. 


James  Warren,  M.D. 


Mr.  Fogarty.  I do  not  know  vv^ho  wants  to  answer  this  question,  but 
it  is  a question  of  a doctor  in  Boston  who  has  talked  to  me  several 
times  about  the  value  of  medical  libraries  as  research  tools.  This  man 
is  a heart  specialist.  I was  wondering  if  anyone  had  anytliing  to 
add  to  it  ? 

He  said : 


I know  that  Mike  De  Bakey  has  been  trying  to  get  this  across  to  the  Congress, 
and  there  is  a certain  feeling  that  some  construction  money  and  some  support 
money  should  go  into  this  field,  particularly  in  the  establishment  of  basic  re- 
search libraries  on  a regional  basis.  I personally  do  not  see  how  research  can 
be  carried  on  without  the  facilities  of  a modern  reference  library. 


Dr.  Harrison.  The  library  is  an  essential  tool  for  research. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  Well,  lie  ayouIcI  like  to  have  Congress  start  some  sort 
of  a program  of  regional  medical  libraries. 

Dr.  IVJarmorstox.  I think  it  is  very  important  indeed  as  Dr.  Harri- 
son states,  particularly  as  there  are  a great  many  areas  in  the  United 
States  where  young  men  are  perfectly  capable  of  doing  first-rate  re- 
search but  they  do  not  have  the  facilities  and  access  to  good  libraries 
and  without  a library  you  cannot  do  research,  because  you  have  got 
to  know  what  your  colleagues  are  publishing  and  doing.  And  I think 
that  a great  many  important  leads  could  come  from  such  areas,  from 
such  young  men,  if  they  had  such  facilities. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  He  quoted  John  Fader  Platt,  professor  of  physics  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  in  which  he  says  there  are  now  600  new 
periodical  papers  a day  and  300,000  scientific  papers  a year. 

Dr.  Marmorstox.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  600  a day.  It  is  just  impossible  for  anyone  to  keep 
up  with  all  of  these. 

This  was  Dr.  Howard  B.  Sprague  from  Boston,  closely  associated 
with  Dr.  Paul  Mdiite.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  say,  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  Marworstox.  I wanted  to  say  that  now  they  are  trying  to  put 
in  systems  in  medical  libraries  where  they  can  index  these  journals  on 
film,  which  would  make  it  much  easier  for  scientists  to  have  material 
available. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  we  have  an  excellent  medical  library  right 
here  on  the  grounds  of  the  Institute  that  is  in  full  operation  now. 
They  are  doing  just  what  you  mentioned. 

Dr.  Marmorstox.  Yes.  Putting  it  on  filmi.  This  is  what  we  are 
going  to  try  to  do  at  the  University  of  Southern  California — put  all 
of  these  things  on  film. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Dr.  Stead,  is  there  anything  you  want  to  add  to  what 
you  have  already  said  ? 

Dr.  Stead.  I just  would  like  to  say  the  library  problem  is  similar 
to  the  primate  problem ; you  do  need  the  regional  facility.  You  need 
open  facilities.  One  is  actually  not  interchangeable  with  the  other. 

I think  the  only  other  thing  I would  like  to  say  again  would  be  I 
think  the  budget  projection  which  Dr.  Harrison  and  I will  bring 
in,  our  ideas  of  the  budget  will  differ  from  the  President’s  budget  and 
will  differ  from,  I should  imagine — I do  not  know  what  this  was — the 
professional  judgment  of  the  budget  of  YHI’s  staff  on  the  basis  that  we 
think  somehow  there  is  going  to  be  a break  in  the  facilities.  We  do 
not  think  this,  not  having  the  physical  space,  should  really  limit  our 
vision  of  the  future. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Anything  else  you  want  to  add.  Dr.  Harrison? 

Dr.  Harrtsox.  I reinforce  what  Dr.  Stead  said. 

My  thinking  until  this  morning,  when  I learned  the  chances  of  an 
educational  construction  bill  being  activated  this  year  are  apparently 
good,  was  different  from  what  it  is  now,  knowing  that  then  I would 
give  more  thought  to  some  of  these  other  priorities  than  I have  given. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Harrlsox.  We  want  to  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  very  kind 
receDtion.  You  have  l:>een  very  patient. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you. 
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(The  following  was  subsequently  submitted  for  the  record :) 

The  University  of  Alabama  Medical  Center, 

Medical  College  of  Alabama, 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  April  8, 1963. 

Hon.  John  Fogarty, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Fogarty  : Having  api)eared  before  your  committee  on  April  3,  1963, 
we  wish  to  submit  the  following  statement  for  the  record. 

Cardiovascular  disease  remains  the  biggest  killer  of  American  people.  Sixteen 
million  of  our  people,  many  of  them  in  their  most  productive  years,  have  cardio- 
vascular disease,  and  the  resultant  annual  economic  loss  is  in  the  range  of  $2  bil- 
lion. The  number  of  Americans  killed  by  heart  disease  in  1 year'  is  approxi- 
mately twice  that  slain  in  all  4 years  of  World  War  II,  The  National  Heart 
Institute  was  established  to  mobilize  the  resources  of  the  country  to  solve  this 
major  health  problem.  The  last  15  years  have  been  spent  in  tooling  up.  We  had 
to  develop  manpower  in  biochemistry,  physics,  genetics,  pathology,  physiology, 
microbiology,  and  mathematics  before  we  could  tackle  in  depth  the  problems  of 
patients  ill  with  cardiovascular  disease.  We  now  have  the  initial  manpower  to 
staff  expanded  activities.  We  need  the  funds  to  move  into  the  human  area.  Our 
recommendations  are  made  with  the  increased  cost  of  clinical  investigation  fore- 
most in  our  minds  and  represent  an  initial  step  in  the  direction  of  applying  our 
scientific  knowledge  to  patient’s  problems. 

We  believe  that  the  passage  of  the  medical  school  construction  bill  will  allow 
the  immediate  intelligent  expenditure  of  more  funds  than  proposed  in  the  Presi- 
dent’s budget.  As  soon  as  it  is  known  that  space  relief  is  in  sight,  one  can  stand 
the  current  crowding  more  easily.  The  tempo  of  research  training  can  be  in- 
creased greatly  as  soon  as  it  is  known  that  progress  is  being  made  in  the  space 
bottleneck. 

The  clinical  research  centers  may  be  compared  to  the  pilot  plants  built  by  in- 
dustry when  a new  and  valuable  product  has  been  developed  in  the  laboratory. 
These  are  built  to  determine  practical  feasibility  before  undertaking  the  much 
larger  expenditures  for  factories  geared  to  mass  production.  Some  of  the  many 
advances  which  have  been  made  in  the  cardiovascular  field  during  the  past  decade 
are  now  ready  for  pilot  plant  testing  on  patients  in  these  new  clinical  research 
centers  which  merit  rapid  expansion. 

Cardiovascular  research  involving  patients  requires  expensive  instrumenta- 
tion : This  equipment  is  used  by  a number  of  investigators  in  the  center.  Because 
of  its  cost,  it  is  difficult  to  justify  on  the  usual  research  grant  but,  without  it, 
many  research  problems  in  man  cannot  be  carried  out.  In  the  research  ward, 
continuous  monitoring  of  respiration,  blood  pressure,  and  electrocardiogram  are 
needed.  With  inlying  catheters,  continual  monitoring  of  blood  gases  and  many 
biochemical  parameters  is  now  possible.  Cineradiographic  units,  defibrillating 
units,  hyperbaric  units,  artificial  valves,  electronic  pacemakers,  artificial  kidneys, 
respirators,  equipment  for  hypothermia,  and  the  sophisticated  electronic  equip- 
ment to  study  brain  and  blood  vessel  relationships  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
clinical  research  unit. 

This  type  of  complicated  shop,  which  does  research  on  acutely  ill  patients  while 
it  gives  intensive  patient  care,  requires  a new  category  of  personnel  which  we 
have  chosen  to  call  “physician-assistants.”  They  will  be  the  “master  sergeants” 
capable  of  operating  the  equipment  and  able  to  stand  up  under  the  long  hours  of 
strain.  They  will  have  to  be  paid  enough  to  give  stability  to  the  position  and 
prevent  turnover.  Because  of  the  physical  stresses  involved,  most  of  the  physi- 
cian-assistants will  be  males.  The  cost  of  personnel  per  square  foot  of  space 
will  be  much  higher  in  these  units,  which  operate  at  high  stress  around  the  clock 
in  a setting  where  cardiovascular  disease  has  created  an  acute  threat  to  life. 

The  National  Heart  Institute  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  role  in  initiating 
regional  primate  centers.  Regional  research  facilities  have  been  created  which 
allow  many  fundamental  problems  to  be  undertaken.  This  program  meets  the 
needs  of  the  scientist  who  can  go  to  the  primate  center  and  work  continually  for 
several  months  or  years.  It  does  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  clinician  who,  in  the 
course  of  his  studies  on  man,  needs  to  work  part  time  with  man’s  closest  cousin. 
Institutional  primate  facilities  are  the  logical  answer.  The  initial  expenditure 
should  be  a small  one  but  in  time,  every  medical  center  will  need  its  own  primate 
facility. 
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In  the  last  15  years,  we  have  produced  a large  number  of  basic  scientists  and 
a large  number  of  physicians.  We  have  used  research  training  grants  to  produce 
the  scientists.  The  physicians  have  frequently  borrowed  money  for  graduate 
clinical  training,  with  the  anticipation  of  being  able  to  pay  it  back  with  funds 
created  by  medical  practice.  Such  obligations  constitute  a barrier  to  a research 
career.  We  have  not  had  a satisfactory  mechanism  for  producing  a basic  scien- 
tist who  is  also  a physician.  It  takes  many  more  years  to  become  a master  in 
two  disciplines.  One  has  not  only  the  direct  expense  of  more  years  of  graduate 
education  but  the  indirect  exi>ense  of  supporting  one’s  family  during  these  addi- 
tional years.  Training  funds  should  be  available  to  supi)ort  the  clinical  training 
of  the  research  scientist  who  wishes  to  work  with  a man  as  the  subject  of  his 
research. 

The  special  fellowships  are  invaluable  for  the  man  who  has  already  proven 
his  ability  in  research  but  who  needs  a period  of  work  at  some  other  institution 
in  order  to  acquire  special  technical  skills.  These  should  be  available  for  such 
work  both  in  and  outside  the  United  States.  Only  men  of  proven  research 
accomplishment  should  be  eligible. 

The  rapid  expansion  of  the  career  development  award  item  is  a necessary  step 
toward  keeping  in  research  activity  those  among  our  fellow  and  trainee  group 
who  have  displayed  exceptional  promise.  Successful  candidates  for  these  awards 
should  be  expected  to  participate  in  teaching  and  patient  care  activities  to  a 
limited  extent  only.  They  should  devote  SO  percent  or  more  of  their  time  to 
investigation. 

The  fellowship-trainee  program  of  the  past  decade  has  now  resulted  in  the 
availability  for  academic  careers  of  an  increasing  number  of  superior  persons 
in  the  40-45  year  age  group.  The  medical  schools  do  not  and  will  not  in  the 
foreseeable  future  have  funds  to  pay  their  salaries.  These  men  are  now  ap- 
proaching the  peak  of  their  family  economic  responsibilities.  The  pressure  to 
desert  the  academic  life  and  to  accept  more  remunerative  opi)ortunities  in  pri- 
vate practice  is  becoming  increasingly  strong.  If  these,  our  potential  future 
leaders  in  research,  are  lost  they  will  be  irreplaceable.  The  side  effects  on  the 
morale  of  the  younger  men  now  in  the  fellowships  and  training  progi-ams  will  be 
serious.  They  will  naturally  conclude  that  a permanent  research  career  is  only 
available  for  that  few  possessed  of  adequate  personal  financial  resources.  The 
medical  schools  and  the  senior  career  investigators  themselves  should  be  allowed 
wide  latitude  in  the  determination  of  their  activities  of  these  persons.  Because 
of  their  maturity  some  of  these  career  investigators  will  prove  invaluable  in 
decisions  concerning  policies  and  appointments.  They  will  often  be  especially 
valuable  teachers.  They  should  be  expected  to  display  continuing  evidence  of 
academic  accomplishment  but  should  not  be  required  to  devote  more  than  one- 
half  of  their  time  to  personal  research.  In  many  instances  their  greatest  con- 
tribution will  consist  in  supplying  research  training  to  men  younger  than 
themselves. 

We  would  like  to  express  our  appreciation  to  you  and  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  for  your  interest  in  cardiovascular  research.  The  rapid  progress 
being  made  in  this  field  is,  in  large  measure,  a reflection  of  your  interest  and 
support. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Eugexe  M.  Stead. 
TrxsLEY  R.  Haerison. 
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Suggested  budget  for  fiscal  year  beginning  fall  of  1963  ^ 


Kesearch  grants : 

Continuing  and  supplementary 69.  o 

New  grants Ig]  6 

Additional  overhead 4.  9 

General  research  support 9.  5 

Clinical  research  centers 3.  5 

Special  equipment  for  these  centers 8.  0 

Institutional  primate  facilities 2.  0 


Subtotal 115.  5 


Fellowships : 

Postdoctoral 3.  5 

Special 1.  0 


Subtotal 4.  5 


Career  awards: 

Developmental 2.  5 

Career 2.  5 

Training  grants  for  research 15. 1 

Combined  research  and  clinical  trainees 2.  0 


Subtotal 22. 1 


Grand  total 142. 1 


1 Based  on  assumption  the  educational  construction  bill  for  medical  schools  will  pass. 


Citizens^  budget  recommendations  for  National  Heart  Institute  for  fiscal  year  1964 


1963  appro- 
priation 

1964  Presi- 
dent’s budget 

1964  citizens' 
recommenda- 
tions 

Grants: 

Research: 

Regular  research  grants. 

99, 532, 000 
10, 000, 000 

50,000, 000 

2, 000, 000 

Generalresearch  support  grants . 

Program  project  grants  and  clinical  research  center 
grants.  _ . . _ 

Special  institutional  animal  resources  (to  supplement 
primate  research  centers  in  institutions) 

Subtotal 

98, 514, 000 
5, 950, 000 
16, 000, 000 
7, 000, 000 

97. 183. 000 
6, 399, 000 

15. 179. 000 

161, 532, 000 

12. 150. 000 

25. 104. 000 

Fellowships . ... 

Training-.  ...  

State  control  programs..  . 

Subtotal 

127, 464, 000 

118, 761, 000 

198, 786, 000 

Direct  operations: 

Research ..  

10,  388, 000 
1, 330, 000 
2,  078,  000 
250,  000 
5, 361,  000 
527,  000 

10, 608, 000 

1.426. 000 

2. 183. 000 
250, 000 

11, 030, 000 
2,000,000 
2,411,000 
250,000 

Collaborative  studies 

Review  and  approval  

Training  activities. . ..  ... 

Professional  and  technical  assistance...  . . 

Program  direction 

396, 000 

459. 000 

435.000 

Gerontology  building 

Subtotal 

19, 934, 000 

14, 863, 000 

16, 585, 000 

Grand  total. 

147, 398, 000 

133, 624, 000 

215, 371, 000 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Dr.  Jessie  Marmorston. 
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